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PREFACE. 


The  rapiditf  of  time  lapplies  the  pisu  of  disUnce.  When 
we  are  sepantad  b^  mao;^  evenU  firom  tfae  period  we  undertake 
to  illustnit«,  we  fancj  tbat  a  lapse  of  agea  bas  inteirened. 
The  yean  that  hâve  flomi  hy  Bince  m^  birth  bare  been  full  ol 
TiciBsitudes,  of  fsUing  nations,  of  reigns,  empires,  and  republics. 
Contemporaiy  history  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to  exist;  for  the 
da^a  tbat  bave  just  gone  by,  eeem  alreadj  to  bave  sunk  deep 
into  tbe  ebadow  of  the  past.  The  perspective  recèdes  bj  tbe 
grandeur  and  the  mnltitude  of  events  whîch  interpose  between 
tbe  eye  and  the  memorj. 

I  Bcarceljr  exceed  the  middle  âge  of  uum,  and  I  bave 
already  lived  ander  ten  dominations,  or  tes  différent  goveni' 
ments,  in  France,  fietween  in&ncy  and  maturity  I  bave 
witnessed  ten  révolutions  :  the  Constitational  Govemment  of 
Jiouis  XVI.,  tbe  first  Bepublic,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate, 
the  Empire,  tbe  first  Beetoration  in  1814,  tbe  Second  Govem- 
ment of  the  "Hundred  Days"  by  Napoléon,  tbe  Second 
Restoiatioa  in  1616,  the  Keign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
Second  Bepublic:— ten  cataracte,  by  which  tbe  spirit  of  modem 
liberty  and  the  atationary  or  obstructive  spirit  bave  endeo- 
Tonred,  bj  tams,  to  descend  or  to  remonnt  tbe  dectivity  of 
nvolutîons. 


hty  heart  bas  throbbed  witb  thèse  émotions;  I  bave  lived 
in  this  oonent  of  passing  erenta;'!  bave  been  afflicted  or 
fejoicedattbesedownfalls,  or  thèse  successions;  I  bavo  sutTered 
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iïoin  those  subversions,  and  I  hâve  been  instnicted  by  tbesô 
spectacles.  Mj  existence  bas  vegetated,  bas  made  a  noiso, 
bas  been  matured,  bas  grown  old,  and  bas  been  renewed  in 
me.  I  bave  understood,  or  bave  fancied  I  understood,  vbitber 
tbe  world  was  tending  on  tbe  carrent  of  destinj.  A  récent 
vicissitude  bas  raised  me  for  a  moment  to  tbe  bead  of  one  of 
thèse  movements,  between  a  govemment  whicb  overtbrew 
itself»  and  a  communitj  wbicb  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
together,  to  save  and  to  re-constitute  it  on  a  new  basis.  Tbe 
Second  Republic  was  tbe  resuit.  Tbis  was  for  a  long  period, 
at  least,  tbe  onlj  sjstem  whicb  could  rallj  and  incite  tbe 
people.  Monarchies  had  crumbled  beneatb  them,  one  after 
another,  wbatever  modifications  migbt  bave  been  attempted  in 
their  principles  of  vitalitj.  Dynasties  waging  civil  wars  for 
tbe  throne,  were  nothing  more  tbemselves  than  médiums  and 
causes  of  intemecine  confiicts,  amongst  tbe  people,  between 
their  respective  partisans.  Claims  upon  tbe  crown  had  become 
factions.  Tbe  nation  itself  was  indivisible  ;  its  pretenders  were 
divided.     Tbe  country  alone  could  reign. 

It  had  further  to  make,  for  tbe  defence  of  tbe  foundations 
of  Society,  efforts  whicb  demand  tbe  power  and  the  unanimity 
of  a  people.  Finally,  it  had,  it  still  bas,  to  efTect — in  its 
laws,  in  its  ideas,  and  in  its  relations  of  class  with  class,  in  its 
establisbed  religion,  in  its  public  instruction,  in  its  philosophy, 
and  in  its  manners — energetical  reforms  whicb  the  hand  of 
no  monarchy  is  sufficiently  strong  and  suffîciently  devoted 
to  accomplisb.  Révolutions  are  made  by  republics.  They 
arise  from  the  govemment  of  the  people,  operating  in  their 
great  expérience  upon  tbemselves.  This  âge  bas  works  of  too 
much  importance  to  accomplisb,  and  questions  of  civil ization 
and  religion  too  complicated  to  solve,  not  to  continue  long 
republican,  or  not  to  retum  frequently  to  that  form  of  govem- 
ment.    I  am  therefore  a  republican,  from  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
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tbiiigB  wbich  mTist  happen,  and  firom  deTodon  to  tho  gn&t  work 
of  the  8ge.  Without  oTeriooking  uiy  of  the  incoDTeniences 
and  dangers  of  democracj,  I  un  of  opinion  tfaat  we  sboald 
ucept  them  heroicaltj  as  a  taak.  It  ia  the  instrament  which 
«ounda  and  bmiseB  the  hand  of  the  atatesman  ;  bat  it  is  the 
instrament  of  great  thinga.  We  mnat  renouuce  great  things  ; 
we  mnat  again  recline  on  the  indolent  oonch  of  habita  and 
pr^udicea  ;  or  we  must  rîsk  the  Bepublic.  This  is  mj  profes- 
sion of  faith. 

m. 

It  ia  «ith  thia  oonvictioD  that  I  hare  andertaken  to  writ« 
the  hîstory  of  the  t^ro  reigns  of  the  Restontion.  Iiet  me  not, 
however,  be  misunderetood  ;  for  thia  conviction  will  not  render 
me  ni^QSt.  I  shall  hâve  rather  to  divest  mjaelf  of  an  excees 
of  impartifQitj  aa  to  the  éventa  of  mj  first  epoch.  Tno  men 
are  ramprised  in  tho  hiatorian, — the  rrinn  of  impreasions.  and 
the  man  of  jndgment.  iSj  jadgment  msj  bo  aevere  ;  but  laj 
ïmpresaions  are  einted.  and  almost  ofTected,  in  behalf  of  tbe 
Kestoration.  Thongh  firequently  condomnïng  it,  I  cannot  le^e 
it  my  ajmpathy.  "  Whj  bo  ?  "  marmuTB  the  austère  republican. 
i  will  leQ  him.  Tis  becanse  it  vas  the  period  wben  feeling 
and  imagination  were  alloved  to  min^e  most  with  political 
aàence — 'tîs  becanse  Bncceeding  hîstorians  hare  been  u^just 
towards  thb  phase  of  oar  fluctuating  progress — 'tis  becauso 
they  bave  «ritten  a  satire  rather  than  a  history  of  the  Reatora- 
tion — 'tis  becanse  we  walk  with  facility  over  that  which  îs 
fallîng— tis  that,  between  the  enlhnaiasm  of  the  aerrile  glory 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  vnlgar  utility  of  the  reign  of  Louia 
Philippe,  they  hare  crasbed  two  princes,  two  reigna,  and  two 
générations  of  political  men,  wortfay  of  more  considération — 
'lia,  finally,  that  mj  heart  feels  an  interest  in  that  forgotten 
l^neration,  though  tny  understanding  is  in  favour  of  tbc  future. 
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IV. 


Mj  infancj,  mj  earliest  thougbts,  my  blood  were  royalist. 
In  the  patemal  mansion  I  bad  been  rocked  in  my  cradle  by 
tbose  domestic  narratiTes  of  tbe  still  reeking  dramas  of  tbe 
Eevolution.  A  young  and  beautiful  queen,  dragged  from  ber 
bed,  and  pursued,  balf  naked,  by  tbe  daggers  of  tbe  populace 
in  ber  own  palace,  on  tbe  ôtb  and  6tb  October  ;  ber  guards 
slaughtered  in  defending  ber,  on  tbe  thresbold  of  ber  cbamber, 
by  tbepikes  of  assassins  ;  a  royal  family  flying,  witb  tbeir  cbildren 
in  tbeir  arms,  from  tbe  Tuileries  to  tbe  National  Assembly, 
tbe  ibtb  of  August  ;  tbe  towers  of  tbe  Temple  filled  witb  tbe 
mysteries  of  tbeir  captivity  ;  tbe  scafifold  of  a  king,  of  bis  wife, 
of  bis  sister  ;  bis  son  brutalized  by  solitude,  tbe  mockery  of  a 
brutal  artisan  ;  bis  daugbter  left  alone,  to  weep  tbe  destruction 
of  ber  race,  under  tbe  vaults  of  a  prison  worse  tban  asepulcbre  ; 
tben  liberated,  in  the  darkness  of  tbe  nigbt,  on  condition  of 
perpétuai  exile  ;  princes  bitberto  celebrated  for  tbeir  intellect* 
tbeir  grâce,  and  even  for  tbeir  volatility,  wandering  from 
court  to  court,  from  retreat  to  retreat,  witbout  any  one  knowing 
"wbere  tbey  concealed  tbeir  miseries  ; — tbere  was,  in  tbis  frigbt- 
ful  catastrophe,  sometbing  to  excite  tbe  nerves  of  an  infant 
Tbe  beart,  wben  of  noble  origin,  is  always  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
unfortunate  :  tbe  imagination  is  the  véritable  plotter  of  restora- 
tions. 

V. 

And  tben  again,  tbis  Restoration  coincided  witb  my  youth  ; 
its  rising  splendeur  mingled  witb  and  became  a  portion  of  my 
existence.  Tbe  bour  of  entbusiasm  bad  struck.  It  was 
poetical,  like  tbe  visions  of  old — miraculous  as  a  résurrection, 
Tbe  old  became  young  again  in  tbe  memories  of  tbe  past  ; 
tbe  women  wept;   tbe  clergy  prayed;  music  resounded  on 


ererj  nda;  infants  vondered,  and  r^ced  in  hope.  The 
Empira  had  oppneaed  tlie  aoul  of  the  nstùm.  The  mental 
sprmg  of  a  whole  people  rectified  itself  at  the  word  liberly, 
which  for  ten  jaara  had  been  proscribed.  The  republicans, 
Avenged  b;  the  &11  of  hîm  who  had  deatroyed  ihe  Hepublic, 
embmced  th«  rojalists  nitb  a  wumtb  of  réconciliation,  of 
which  constitotiooal  libertj  vas  to  be  the  pledge.  This 
retnm  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  monarchy  modified  by  exile, 
and  of  liberté  puiified  by  expiation.  It  iras  an  epoch  of 
régénération,  pacifie,  intellectnal,  and  libéral  for  France. 
Poetry,  literatara,  and  arts  forgotten,  enslaved,  or  disciplined 
onder  the  police  of  the  Empire,  seetned  to  epring  from  the 
soil  under  the  feet  of  the  Bonrbous.  It  appeared  as  if  respira- 
tion had  been  restored  to  the  world,  aiter  having  been  sufTo- 
cated  for  ten  yeare  by  tyranny  :  it  breathed  freely  now  for  the 
past,  the  présent,  and  the  future.  Nerer  wiU  the  century 
behold  a  similar  epoch.  Ko  one  erer  thougbt  of  t«-morrow. 
Inspirad  by  hope,  the  humiliations  and  mififorLanes  of  the 
Goontry  were  foi;gotten.  The  soldieis  of  Napoléon  alone  held 
down  thrâr  heads  as  they  laid  down  tbeir  arma;  for  Iheir 
oonrtier  chieb  had  alnady  pasaed  over  to  the  side  of  the 
floD^Deror. 

TI. 

It  is  natural  that  sach  a  spectacle,  and  the  gpectaclm 
which  followed  the  first  day  of  this  Restoration, — (the  liberty 
of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  électoral  movements, 
whkh  at  length  excîted  a  people  so  long  motionless  and  mute  ; 
the  books  kept  back  by  the  impérial  censorabip,  which  isaued 
in  horried  numbers,  like  whole  catacomhs  of  thonght;  the 
pamphlets,  the  jonmals  multiplied  and  free,  the  natratÎTes  of 
exile  and  of  «migration  ;  the  great  writen,  the  pablicists,  the 
philosophera,  the  poeta,  the  Staëls,  the  Bonalda,  tbe  Chatiiau- 


briands,  the  De  Maistres;  the  great  oraton  vbo  practised 
thernselyes  in  discussion,  the  Laines,  the  De  Serres,  the 
Fojs;  the  sight  of  thoee  princes  and  of  those  princesses, 
before  \?hom  France  oomposed  its  featares,  to  render  their 
countiy  sweet  and  hospitable  in  their  eyes  ;  the  saloons,  the 
théâtres,  the  ietes,  the  assemblies  of  an  aristocracj  eager 
to  enjoy;  enthusiastic  women,  beautiful,  intellectual,  and 
grouping  once  more  aroond  them  the  illustrions  men  of 
Europe,  of  the  war,  of  the  tribune,  of  literature  "and  of  art  ;)— 
it  is  natural,  I  saj,  that  the  impressions  of  such  a  period, 
in  the  existence  of  a  people,  should  remain  profoundly 
engraved  in  the  memory  of  a  young  man,  and  prédispose,  at 
a  later  period,  the  man  of  maturity  to  I  know  not  what 
partiality  in  his  reminisceuses  of  this  fascinatiug  dawn  of 
bis  opinions. 

VIL 

Such  is,  1  confess,  my  tendemess  or  my  weaknêss  of  mînd 
towards  the  Bestoration.  Its  iaults  and  its  misfortunes  bave 
made  no  altération  in  my  first  impressicms.  I  bave  interdicted 
myself  from  senring,  and  still  more  from  liking,  the  monarchy 
vithout  antécédents,  without  prestige,  and  without  rigbt,  which 
Bucceeded,  in  1880,  to  the  govemment  of  my  sympathies. 
The  uncle  ¥ras  solely  unpardonable  in  replacing  tbe  nephew. 
Nature,  at  least,  is  a  legitimacy  for  those  \?ho  do  not  recognise 
legitimacy  in  a  polidcal  sensé.  The  Eiepublicfrom  this  period 
migbt  bave  set  aside  the  throne  ;  no  other  sorereign  than  the 
people  could  occupy  it  The  Révolution  of  July  would  then  bave 
been  a  progress  ;  but  it  was  only  a  subversion.  It  did  not  replace 
the  throne  ;  it  did  not  crown  the  nation  ;  it  only  put  off  the 
day  of  Btruggle.  Although  I  bave  never  disturbed  or  insulted 
the  govemment  of  Louis  Philippe,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
oountry  itself,  I  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  its  instability. 


It  ii  wtûi  goTernmeirtB  m  mth  matais:  .nthing  Ubs  hu 
Btrengtb  ;  troth  û  tbe  niai  pricdplfl  (f  emjtMng.  Nothîng 
ma  tne  m  tfaat  royalty,  b«it  m  Umma  and  a  poople  equallf 
defnnided.  SooDerorlararit  miuthafttpenshAdasitaTDae — 
in  a  breath.  Neitber  eminent  men,  nor  minûtan,  nor  oiatora, 
nra*  alnlidea,  nor  talents,  nor  eren  piivate  virtses  yiere  mmt- 
ittg  to  this  reign.  What  it  vanted  was  respect— that  which 
givee  dunbilitj  to  institadouB,  tbe  yonngeat  as  vell  as  the 
oldest  When  it  wss  asked  vhat  it  wu,  it  ootild  inToke 
neitber  God  nor  the  people  ;  it  could  onl;  lay  for  îtself,  "  I  am 
the  négation  of  Divine  hght,  whicb  prolongs  tbe  bereditaij 
reiga  of  piincee  ;  and  I  sm  the  négation  of  tho  right  of 
Dations  to  obooae  their  own  kinga."  Between  heraditaiy  right, 
which  it  had  basished,  and  national  electitoi,  whiob  it  had 
eloded.  «hat  coold  it  do  ?  Manœuvre,  n^ociate,  componud, 
nndoly  infltunce,  or  corrupt  It  waa  a  govemment  with  tno 
fiuea,  neitber  of  vhich  spoke  the  tnith. 

TIIL 

Its  bn,  in  le&Ting  the  palace  vacant,  made  room  for  afaao- 
Inte  right, — the  right  national,  tha  right  natural,  the  rigbt 
of  eveij  man  ocHning  into  Ihia  voild  to  bave  his  portion  of 
Buffrage,  intelligence,  and  wiU  in  tha  govomment, — the  vote 
nniveiBal.  Univetsal  Snf&age  is  tbe  true  nama  of  modem 
•ocie^  at  présent.  This  principle  bas  made  a  RepoUio  of 
France  ;  and  it  oonld  not  do  otherwise.  In  the  state  of  in> 
crednlitf,  of  anaichy,  and  of  atni^le  in  irtiich  the  monarchi- 
cal  prindple,  penonified  in  three  dynasties,  vas  plunged  wich 
ilself,  to  give  France  of  1848  to  monarchy,  wonld  be  to  giva 
it  np  to  &etioae.  Tha  ctnmti;  shonld  assume  tha  dictatorehip  ; 
the  dictatorabip  of  a  ooontij  ia  republicanism.  It  has  taken 
the  dictatorshîp,  and  wiU  préserve  it  so  long  as  it  is  worthy  of 
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the  name  of  a  nation.  For  a  prince  or  a  djnasty  which  abdi- 
cates  is  replaced  by  another  dynastj,  or  bjanother  prince. 
But  a  nation  wom  ont,  or  incapable  of  libertj,  wbich  abdi- 
cates, — ^wbat  can  replace  it  ?  Nothing  but  a  chasm  in  bistorj  ; 
notbing  but  sbame,  servitude,  or  tjrannj.  We  look  upon  the 
map  of  the  world,  and  saj,  **  A  great  people  occupied  that 
place;  but  now  there  is  nothing  but  a  great  blot  upon  the 
dignity  of  nations.'* 

IX. 

After  having  paid  our  tribute  of  sincerity  to  the  âge,  we 
ought  to  pay  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  writers  who  bave 
illumined  and  placed  landmarks  for  us  upon  this  route  of 
history.  We  owe  much  to  two  amongst  them  above  ail  :  M. 
Lubis,  who  bas  so  well  divested  bimself  of  bis  prepossessions 
for  the  Bourbons,  in  recounting,  with  courageous  impartialitj 
and  with  a  luminous  appréciation,  the  faults  and  the  misfor- 
tunes  of  bis  cause  ;  M.  de  Vaulabelle  next,  who  in  our  opinion 
bas  somewhat  too  largelj  drawn  bis  facts  from  hostile  sources  ; 
but  who  bas  disposed  bis  matter,  and  written  with  a  conscious- 
ness  of  talent,  and  an  art  of  grouping  events  which  assigna 
him  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  bistorians.  We  ourselves 
bave  written  from  another  point  of  view,  because  we  were  farther 
removed  than  thev  from  the  impression  of  the  drama  ;  but 
without  them  we  could  not  bave  written.  M.  Lubis  bas 
recorded  tbe  feeling  of  the  Restoration  ;  M.  de  Vaulabelle  also 
the  feeling,  and  often  the  opposition,  of  liberalism.  Without 
the  spirit  of  bigotry  or  of  opposition,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
Write  the  truth« 
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I. 

Tbe  reign  of  Napoléon  vas  draving  to  ■  ^isis.  Xt  may 
he  defined  in  few  vnrda.  The  old  world  renovated  hy  a  tiew 
nutn,  plastering  np,  no  to  speak,  décrépit  âges  with  modem 
gloiy.  HÎ9  genios  was  posthamons.  The  fint  of  soldiera, 
not  of  statesmeD,  he  waa  clear-sighted  as  to  the  post,  but  blisd 
to  tbe  future.  If  thia  judgment  ia  thougbt  too  haisk,  its 
Justice  niBj  be  pmed  hj  a  retnmpeottve  glance. 
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Men  should  be  judged  not  bj  tbeir  fortune,  bat  bj  their 
^eeds.  Napoléon  held  in  his  grasp  the  lai^gest  sfaare  of  power 
ever  confided  bj  Providence  to  a  mortal  hand  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  civilization  and  nationalitj.  What  bas  he  left 
behind  bim  ?  NotMng  but  a  conquered  countiy,  and  an  im- 
mortal  name.     He  was  the  sophist  of  the  counter-revolution. 

The  world  called  for  a  renovator, — Napoléon  Bonaparte 
became  its  conqueror.  France  looked  for  the  spirit  of  reform- 
ation, and  he  imposed  upon  her  despotism  and  discipline. 
To  liberty  of  conscience  (the  great  aspiration  of  his  âge),  he 
replied  by  a  papal  coronation — a  simonial  treatj  with  Borne — 
the  Concordat. 

Impiety  lurked  beneath  the  officiai  pomp  of  public  wor- 
ship.  Instead  of  seeking  to  revive  true  faith  by  liberty  of 
conscience,  Napoléon,  at  a  distance  of  ten  centuries,  enacted  a 
parody  upon  Charlemagne,  without  haviug  the  faith  of  the 
néophyte,  or  the  heroic  sincerity  of  thb  Constantine  of  Gaul 
and  Qermany.  To  the  désire  for  equality  of  rights,  Napoléon 
replied  by  creating  a  militaiy  aristocraçy  and  a  feudality  of  the 
sword  ;  to  the  désire  for  liberty  of  thought,  he  replied  by  the 
censorahip  and  the  monopoly  of  the  public  press  ;  to  the  désire 
for  freedom  of  discussion,  he  replied  by  silent  tribunes  sur- 
lounded  by  a  mute  assembly,  whose  only  remaining  privilège 
iras  to  listen  to  and  applaad  the  officiai  organs  of  the  imperixd 
vill. 

Thos  human  intellect  languiahed,  literature  was  degraded, 
the  arts  were  enslaved,  and  the  public  mind  withered  beneath 
a  despotio  rule.  Victory  alone  could  retard  the  explosion  of 
national  independence, — of  human  intelligence.  The  day  she 
oeased  to  gild  this  universal  yoke,  it  would  appear  in  its  true 
light,— glory  for  one  only,  humiliation  for  ail,  a  reproach  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  an  appeal  to  continental  insurrection. 

Victory  at  length  forsook  him. 

The  smothered  genius  of  the  Révolution  burst  forth  in 
the  spirit  of  popolar  independence.  The  remorseful  feelings 
of  iusulted  nations,  the  pride  of  humiliatad  sovereigus,  recoiled 
against  the  vanquished  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  tracked 
his  eteps  through  each  succeediug  defeat  far  beyond  the  Rhine, 
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wresting  from  his  grasp,  not  only  Spain,  Italj,  Holland, 
Belgmm,  Prossia,  Gennanj,  Bwitzerlaud,  and  Savoy,  Init  eveo 
France  herself — France,  eo  long  the  iiieatiB  of  his  glory,  now 
&ted  to  bo  the  battlo-ûeld  of  the  last  struggle  of  her  heio. 

II. 

Dnring  tho  last  ytnra  of  Ma  dotninaliott.  Napoléon  had 
yielded  to  the  t«niptations  of  fortone.  His  intelligence  and 
activit;  diminishcd  in  proportion  as  his  empire  extended 
Sepamled  from  his  fellow  men  hf  the  aenile  court  he  had 
gathered  around  him.  and  alwaya  clothed  in  the  draper?  of 
empire,  as  if  appreliensive  of  confessing  to  himself  that  the 
npstart  of  genius,  circumvented  b;  étiquette  and  adalatiun — the 
Emperor, — in  short,  had  dieparaged  the  man.  His  Spaniab 
cunpaigtt  had  resemliled  thœe  of  Darius,  or  of  Louis  XIV., 
loohing  on  at  a  distance,  commanding  hy  eigns,  doing  nothing 
but  hj  his  lieutenanu.  fiis  Rossian  campa^  had  embraced 
the  world  vithoat  the  power  of  restraining  it.  He  had  con- 
ducted  it  with  effeminacy.  paraned  it  with  blinduesa.  finished 
it  reckleftsly,  and  atoned  for  it  with  insenaibilitj.  There  was 
□ot  an  oCBcer  of  his  annj  who  would  not  hâve  better  conducted, 
or  better  mannged.  the  retreat  of  100,000  men, — worthy  of 
snotber  Xenophon.  He  came  post  from  the  Beresina  to  the 
Tuileries  without  casting'a  single  look  behind  him.  He 
seemed  to  hare  gireo  up  ererfthing  to  fortune,  trom  the  day 
she  refused  him  tfae  unirerse,  like  the  gameeter  irbo  had 
plajed  against  the  continent,  and  thrown  up  the  gnme  t>Q 
lonng  the  first  important  cast.  His  diplooiacy  had  been  no 
lésa  blind  and  midecided  than  hia  campa^.  In  Tenturing 
his  légions,  ander  the  menace  of  a  Rusmim  winter,  as  far  as 
Moscow,  he  had  calculated  at  once  npon  war  and  peace; — on 
\rar,  to  force  a  peace  from  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  on 
peace,  to  rescoe  his  anny  from  the  dangers  înto  whtch  bis 
temerity  had  plonged  it.  Accustomed  to  the  enervated  people 
of  the  EasC  and  South,  nhom  he  had  easily  anbdaed,  he  was 
astonished  at  finding  a  nation  reeolved  to  set  tfaeir  dwellingB 
m  a  blaze  rather  tbau  own  enbjectton  to  aforeign  muter.    B« 
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never  dreamt  of  résistance  ;  he  scarcelj  would  believe  in  climate. 
In  the  Kremlin  he  sacrificed  the  time  which  autumn  allowed 
him  for  his  retreat.  His  gênerais  said  to  him — "  Bemain  hère 
with  the  élite  of  jour  troops  during  this  long  Teinter,  or  lose  no 
time  in  falling  back  on  a  line  of  opérations  in  communication 
with  your  empire  and  jour  reinforcements  ;**  but  he  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  choose  either  the  bold  cantonment,  or  the  prudent 
retreat  Deceived  by  the  illusions  of  peace,  \nth  which  he  per- 
sisted  in  lulling  himself,  he  did  not  retreat  till  actually  drivem 
by  the  first  snows.  He  yias  then  flanked  by  the  Hussians, 
harassed  by  the  Cossacks,  weakened  by  hunger»  and  separated 
from  his  disaffected  auxiliaries  ;  thus  every  night  leaving  frag- 
ments of  his  dying  army  upon  the  road.  Germany,  a  witness 
of  this  âight,  slipt  through  his  fingers.  His  allies  being 
▼anquished  enemies,  his  defeat  restored  to  them  their  patriotism. 
He  had  been  suffîciently  fascinated  by  his  own  prestige  to 
induce  him  to  believe  in  the  fidelity  of  thèse  allies  in  the  midst 
of  hÎ8  misfortunes  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  taken  shelter  in  the 
Tuileries  before  the  feeble  nucleus  of  his  army,  left  by  him 
under  the  command  of  Murât,  had  vanished  ;  and  Murât  him- 
self  had  thrown  up  his  command,  that  he  might  go  to  Naples» 
and  meditate  his  défection  to  save  his  throne. 

III. 

Napoleon*8  courage  rather  than  his  genius  seemed  to  bave 
revived  in  the  German  campaign  of  18  LS.  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  were  victories  and  reverses  worthy  of  his  name.  Peace 
vas  still  in  his  hands;  but  a  humiliating  peace  could  not 
aatisfy  a  man  vhose  famé,  as  an  invincible  gênerai,  was  his  title 
to  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  to  the  absolute  throne  of  France. 
He  had  reckoned  again  on  impossibilities.  He  had  neglected 
to  recall  from  Spain  and  Italy  his  old  légions,  who  were  inured 
to  war,  being  afraid  of  appearing  to  give  up  one  single  thought 
of  universal  monarchy.  To  fall  back  and  concentrate  his  forces 
WBs  to  avow  himself  defeated,  and  to  confess  that  he  felt  his 
^reakness.  This,  however,  he  did  not  feel  ;  or,  at  least,  he  did 
aot  wish  to  oonfess  as  much  to  France.    He  had  incessantly 
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f«fl8ted  the  luitioa  with  miracles,  and  he  promiaed  to  treat  it 
irith  nev  onea;  nay,  he  pTomised  them.to  bimsetf!  He  had 
been  so  deified  hy  bis  Satterers,  that  he  fînished  b;  belteviog 
in  bis  own  divinity  :  heoce  the  niptare  of  ail  seriouB  negocm- 
tions  vitfa  the  continent,  the  Bcatteiiog  of  his  armies  from 
Uadrid  to  AmBterdam.  and  the  wealuieas  and  ineiperience  of 
bis  troojM  in  Fiance  at  the  oioment  the  allied  anuies  crossod 
theRhine. 

IV. 

Then  indeed  fie  relinqnîshed  the  demî-god,  and  once  more 
became  a  man.  The  ehame  of  haviog  brougfat  the  armies  of 
Europe  npon  the  eoil  of  his  conntry,  aa  the  only  resnit  of  so 
many  Tictories,  porchased  nith  the  blood  of  France, — the  moi^ 
tificstion  of  reigning  oTcr  an  empire,  ereiy  inhabitant  of  nhich 
might  call  bim  to  account  far  hia  riolated  heartb, — the  respect 
âne  to  bis  military  name, — the  inveterato  ezpectation  of  pro- 
digies, — the  snffering  patriotism  of  thb  great  people,  vbo  in 
accusing  their  sovereign  recognieed  m  bim  their  gênerai  also, — 
the  dévotion  of  bis  old  lieutenants  and  of  bis  yonng  troops, 
prond  of  oombating  onderllie  ordere  and  onder  the  eje  of  the 
geniuB  of  war, — the  dissipated  illnsions  which  allowed  bim 
ta  see  diatinctly  botb  fais  péril  and  hia  resources, — the  field  of 
batUe  on  the  aoil  of  Fiance,  so  «ell  etudiad,  every  ctty,  eveiy 
▼illsge,  and  ereiy  furrow  of  vfaich  reminded  him  tbat  he  fought 
for  the  national  hearth, — in  fine,  bis  vife,  hts  child,  the  throne, 
to  leave,  or  to  lose  themi-^the  deepair  of  natnre  and  of  ambition 
în  bis  breaat — reatored  to  him  ail  tbat  he  had  lost  in  tbe  whirl- 
«md  of  prosperity.  He  forgot  hia  ton  yeaia  of  nniversal  power 
«nd  pride, — he  llung  away  bis  sceptre  end  bis  mantle  of  cere- 
inony,andre8umedhisonifonnandhis8nord.  He  agaîn  became 
ft  Boldier,  to  reconqner  the  empire,  or  to  fall  in  tbe  midst  of  bis 
nndiminisbed  glory.  This  ma  the  daj  for  testing  his  geniua; 
tbe  otfaers  had  been  only  those  of  his  furUine.  The  moet  pre- 
jndioed  bistonsn  muât  bail  bim  as  great  iii  this  final  effort  to 
retain  the  fortune  that  «ras  eluding  his  grasp.  He  ehook  off 
tea  yeaia  of  his  âge.    Uis  sonl,  benumbed  hy  the  throne. 
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triumphed  over  the  enfeeblement  of  his  bod y.  The  Bonaparte 
of  Marengo  was  no  longer  seen  ;  but  in  him  revived  another 
Napoléon. 

V. 

The  empire  had  made  him  old  before  his  time.     Gratified 

ambition,  satiated  pride,  the  delights  of  a  palace,  a  luxurioua 

table,  a  voluptuous  couch,youthful  wives,  complaisant  mistresses, 

long  vigils,  sleepless  nights,  divided  between  labour  and  festive 

pleasure,  the  habit  of  constant  riding  which  made  him  corpulent, 

— ail  tended  to  deaden  his  limbs  and  enervate  his  faculties.    An 

earlj  obesity  overloaded  him  with  flesh.     fiis  cheeks,  formerlj 

streaked  with  muscles  and  hollowed  by  the  working  of  genius, 

were  broad,  full,  and  overhanging,  like  those  of  Otho  in  the 

Roman  medals  of  the  empire.     An  excess  of  bile  mingling 

with  the  blood,  gave  a  yellow  tint  to  the  skin,  which  at  a 

distance  looked  like  a  vamish  of  pale  gold  on  his  countenance. 

His  lips  still  preserved  their  Grecian  outline  and  steady  grâce, 

passing  easily  from  a  smile  to  a  menace.     His  solid  bony  chin 

formed  an  appropriate  base  for  his  features.     His  nose  was 

but  a  line,  thin  and  transparent  The  paleness  of  his  cheeks  gave 

greater  brilliancy  to  the  blue  of  his  eyes.    His  look  was  search- 

ing,  unsteady  as  a  wavering  âame — an  emblera  of  inquiétude. 

His  forehead  seemed  to  hâve  widened,  from  the  scantiness  of 

his  thin  black  hair,  which  was  falling  from  the  moisture  of 

continuai  thought.     It  might  be  said  that  his  head,  naturally 

small,  had  increased  in  size  to  give  ample  scope  between  his 

temples  for  the  machinery  and  combinations  of  a  mind,  every 

thought  of  which  was  an  empire.     The  map  of  the  world 

seemed  to  hâve  been  encrusted  on  the  orb  of  that  reâective 

head.     But  it  was  beginning  to  yield  ;  and  he  inclined  it  often 

on  his  breast,  while  crossing  his  arms  like  Frederick  II. — 

an  attitude  and  gesture  which  he  appeared  to  affect.     Unable 

any  longer  to  seduce  his  courtiers  and  his  soldiers  by  the 

charm  of  youth,  it  was  évident  he  wished  to  fascinate  thera  by 

the  rongh,  pensive,  and  disdaiuful  character  of  himself,— -of  his 

model  in  his  latter  days.     He  moulded  himself,  as  it  were, 

into  the  statue  of  reflection,  before  his  troops,  who  gave  him 
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tha  nichume  of  Fatker  TTwughtJid.*  He  usamed  the  poë»  <it 
deatinj.  Something  rough,  rude,  and  savage  in  hia  moTements 
ntvealed  hia  eoutbera  and  insnlar  origin.  The  maa  of  the 
Uedîtenanean  broke  out  oonstantl^  throogh  the  Fiencfaman. 
Hit)  nature,  too  great  and  too  powerfol  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  overâowed  on  ail  occaBiona.  He  bore  no  resemblance  to 
an;  of  ths  men  around  him.  Superior  acd  altogether  différent, 
he  waa  an  ofiapring  of  the  aun,  of  the  sea,  aad  of  the  battle 
field, — ont  of  hia  élément  even  in  bis  own  palace,  and  a 
Btranger  even  in  hia  own  empire.  Sucb  «as  at  this  period 
the  profile,  the  bust,  and  tbe  extemal  phjsiogaomy  of  Napolcoo. 

VI. 

Two  jaaia  pTeriouBlj,  his  retam  to  Farô,  formerlj  so  tri- 
amphant,  vea  sadden,  gloomj,  and  noctumal.  He  arrived 
«ithout  attendants,  as  if  be  wished  to  sniprise  or  outstrip  a  revo- 
lation.  HehadtbusenteredtheoapitalTanquishedbatnotbeaten 
dom,  on  the  nigbt  of  November  9th,  1813.  Hia  armies  bad 
mnishad,  nhile  thoee  of  the  allies  irere  on  the  Bhine.  The 
latter  aeemed  to  stop,  undecided,  and  ae  if  astonished  at  their 
victories,  vitboat  knowing  nbetber  thej  dared  ventore  to  cross 
the  river.  France  woa  reallj  no  longer  guarded  eicept  bj  the 
ahadow  of  her  buried  legiona,  b;  the  Bbioe,  by  her  fbrtificd 
places,  and  by  the  moantaios  of  the  Vosges.  But  the  police 
of  the  empire  wsa  so  implacable,  and  the  silence  of  public 
opinion  so  Btrictly  enforced,  that  the  mass  of  the  population 
vas  altogether  ignorant  of  the  truth,  even  of  tbeordinarf  iacts, 
and  tha  overwhelming  msb  of  ail  Europe  upon  us  was  unre- 
veoled  in  the  intiinacy  of  private  iatercoorae,  except  in  an 
nnder  tone,  by  vague  and  broken  expressions.  Spiea  and 
infonners  had  become  acknowledged  ministers  of  despotism. 
Even  the  features  seemed  fearfut  of  betraying  the  secrets  of 
the  heart.  To  annouiwe  a  defeat  of  the  Ëmperor  voold  bava 
been  high  treason  against  his  fortune.  There  was  a  lurking 
lecollection  of  the  terrible  '93  in  the  goveroment  of  Napoléon, 
vlio  bad  lived,  and  groini  up,  and  been  intimate  with  the  men 
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of  thflt  period.  The  summaiy  justice,  the  dungeons,  the  state 
prisons,  the  courts-martial,  even  the  bloodshed  of  that  period, 
were  not  modes  of  goveming  so  répugnant  to  his  ministers 
as  no  longer  to  be  apprehended.  This  was  evinced  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  in  the  capital  city  of  the  provinee  of  Champagne. 

VIL 

Napoléon  devoted  the  foUowing  day  to  his  wife,  to  his  son, 
to  his  family,  and  to  his  confidential  firiends.  He  resolved  to 
forestal  public  complaints  bj  audacity,  and  to  quell  the  rising 
opposition  by  additional  exactions  and  persécution  of  public  * 
opinion.  To  avoid  accusation  he  placed  himself  in  the  situation 
of  accuser.  On  the  1  Ith  of  November  he  convoked  his  Council 
of  State  at  the  Tuileries.  This  Council  ¥ras  oomposed  of  able 
professional  men,  well  acquainted  vfith  business,  rigid  to  subor- 
dinates,  and  pliant  to  their  master.  The  m^jority  were  men 
of  talent  and  intelligence,  whose  characters  were  not  inured  to 
résistance.  Seveml  were  men  of  the  Convention  ;  some  of  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  and  a  few  of  them  régicides.  But  thèse  were 
too  decidedly  sold  to  the  Empire,  and  they  had  too  often  re- 
pudiated  liberty  ever  to  fall  back  on  révolution.  Napoléon  held 
them  by  their  apostacy;  he  showed  them  tothe  people  as  ensigns 
of  democracy  and  pledges  of  révolution  ;  but  he  himself  looked 
on  them  without  fear,  as  instruments  of  domination  incapable 
thenceforward  of  any  other  task  than  of  rendering  servitude 
popular.  IIow  great  soever  was  their  habit  of  smiling  on  their 
master,  and  felicitating  every  conjuncture  with  a  common-place 
affectation  of  joy,  the  ministers  and  councillors  of  State  had  not, 
on  the  présent  occasion,  time  to  compose  their  features.  Their 
looks  and  their  silence  betrayed  their  embarrassment.  They 
did  not  yet  know  if  Napoléon  wished  for  condolence  or  en- 
couragement They  were  beginning  also  mentally  to  accuse  that 
îll  fortune  which  by  its  adverse  obstinacy  seriously  compromised 
their  own  positions.  They  were  melancholy  and  undecided. 
Napoléon  had  leamed  their  sentiments  from  his  minister  of 
police,  and  had  resolved  to  astonish  them  by  the  amplitude  of 
bis  confessionSi  and  to  overstep  their  fean  by  the  exaggeration 
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of  his  disasters.  Eiuope  in  amis,  treoding  on  liia  footsteps. 
didnotindeedallowof  an^fortherdÏMimalation.  Heafiêcted 
ta)  repose  in  them  onlimîted  confidence,  and  to  complain  agoinst 
tnen  and  destiny.  Ha  ezertad  hîmself  to  linspire  with  ternir 
the  aonla  of  hia  conitiera  who  were  linked  to  hig  âkto,  that  this 
vei;  terror  sfaould  instil  a  desperata  courage  into  tbe  counseb 
he  reqnired  of  them, 

VIII. 

Napoléon  began  bj  addreflsing,  in  rade  tenos,  sefere  and 
nnoxpeëted  repmtchee  ^ainst  some  of  his  inferior  ministers, 
•a  a  BBcrifica  to  untoward  efents,  and  in  order  that  the  thnnder 
«hich  fell  npon  them  ahonid  re-asaura  «nd  inspiiît  the  otbera. 
Be  reqiiired  the  impost  to  be  donbled  ;  bnt  beiiifï  tnitated  hj 
a  alight  mannnr;  —"Taxation,"  he  boldly  continned,  "bas  no 
limita.  It  must  progresa  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  the 
comidy.  Its  proper  acale  is  the  necoBsity  of  the  goTemroent. 
The  lav  whkfa  aajs  otberwiae  ia  a  nicked  law."  Tbe  Coundl 
ma  Bilent,  and  acceded. 

He  propoaed  lerying  s  new  Conacription  of  300,000  men, 
already  exempt  from  Berrice,  and  retumed  to  thoir  familiea 
fonr  jeais  bafore.  A  gloomy  silence  rerealed  the  aatonishment 
of  the  Gonncil  at  this  new  dedraotion  of  tbe  joaUi  of  France, 
One  alone,  more  serrile  thao  his  colleagues,  acceded  to  tha 
proposition,  on  the  plea  of  aalvation  to  tbe  Empire.  Napoléon, 
to  «bom  everjrtbing  ahort  of  enthusiaam  appeared  to  be  resîst> 
ance,  chenged  colonr,  and  contracted  bisbrovs.  Ee  wisbed  to 
be  DOt  merelv  obejed  bnt  applaoded.  Another  approver  was 
at  lengtb  fonnd,  who  Tentured  ao  far  as  to  reproach  the  £m- 
peror  for  talking  of  invadedfronturt,  as  if  eren  the  admission 
of  a  révérée  ma  an  ontn4^  on  tbe  înTioIabîlity  of  hia  star.  The 
certaintjr  of  inrasion  appeared  to  bim  mors  degiading  to  ac- 
knowledge  tban  to  anbmit  to.  France  aren  conqnered  ahould 
Blill  believe  that  its  master  was  invincible. 

Napoléon,  prepared  for  the  obeeqnioosness  of  his  conrtien, 
afEacted  to  repel  this  scrrility  with  diadun.  "Wby  sbonld  we 
endeaToor,"  he  «Kolaimod,  "to  eoncwl  the  tnth?    Ail  mnat 
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be  told.  Has  not  Wellington  invaded  the  south  ?  Do  not  the 
Russians  menace  tbe  north  ?  the  Austrians  and  the  Germans 
my  provinces  on  the  east?'*  Then  with  an  accent  resembling 
thAt  of  the  MarteUlaisê  of  179^,  the  enthusiasm  of  which  he 
woald  gladly  awaken,  he  continued  : — *'  Wellington  is  in  France  ! 
Oh  what  shame  !  and  the  country  has  not  risen  to  expel  bim!** 
As  if  he  had  lefl  anything  in  France  to  rise  but  the  soil  itself. 
"AU  my  allies  bave  abandoned  me,"  he  continued  in  broken 
accents,  and  casting  bis  eyes  reproachfully  towards  beaven. 
*•  The  Germans  hâve  betrayed  me  !  they  even  wished  to  eut  off 
my  retreat  Therefore  hâve  they  been  massacred  ! — No  ?  no 
peace,  till  I  hâve  bumt  their  capital.  A  triumvirate  is  formed 
in  the  north — the  same  that  dismembered  Poland — (as  if  he 
himself  had  not  secured  the  fragments  of  that  dismembered 
Poland,  and  of  Venice  subdued  by  Austria  !)  No  trace  till  this 
triumvirate  is  broken  up  !  I  want  300,000  men.  I  shall  form 
a  camp  of  100,000  men  at  Bordeaux,  oue  at  Lyon8,and  one  at 
Metz.  I  shall  thus  bave  a  million  of  men  I  but  I  must  bave 
men  full  grown,  and  not  children  who  encumber  my  hospitals, 
and  die  on  my  route." 

"  Yes,  Sire,**  said  a  councillor  ;  *•  ancient  France  must 
remain  intact."  Napoléon  was  indignant  at  being  so  little  un- 
derstood,  and  at  seeing  the  humility  of  bis  Council  limit  itself 
to  this  smaJl  portion  of  the  Empire.  *'  And  Holland  !"  he  ex- 
olaimed,  striking  with  bis  clencbed  fîst  the  arm  of  the  chair — 
*'  If  I  must  give  up  Holland,  I  would  rather  give  it  back  to 
the  sea.  Councillors  of  State,  we  require  a  new  impulse  ! 
£very  one  must  march  !  You  are  fiathers  of  families  ;  you 
are  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  ;  *t  is  you  that  must  put  it  in 
motion—" 

No  enthusiasm,  however,  evînced  itself  in  their  manner. 
Napoléon  looked  at  them,  and  continued,  as  if  he  had  heard 
the  Word  which  beset  his  imagination,  though  as  yet  unpro- 
nounced.  "  You  speak  of  peace,  I  think  ;  I  only  hear  this 
Word  peacê!  when  every  one  sbould  cry  out  for  war  !" 

His  Council  decreed«  without  remark,  the  300,000  men. 
Napoléon  dismissed  them  with  the  watchword  *'  Enthusiasm,** 
bat  despondency  was  its  only  answer.     He  occupied  himself, 
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«ith  hia  dsqaI  feverish  activî^,  in  collscting  snoond  the  wettk 
skeletona  of  corps  which  he  hnd  left  npon  the  Rhine,  in  B«]- 
gînm  and  in  Holland,  the  remains  of  vétéran  tioops  which  be 
hul  at  hand,  deUchmenta  of  his  guard,  and  the  new  le*i«8  in 
ganison  in  the  interior.  But,  with  the  exception  of  hls  old 
bandB,  redktced  ta  about  80,000  men,  his  vishes  nere  rendered 
&uitless  b;  the  exhaostion  and  the  apatb;  of  the  empire.  He 
issued  ordera  te  no  eSect  ;  fae  called  for  chimerical  contingenta 
He  oounted  hia  men  on  hia  plans  and  his  encampmeats,  jet 
be  had  nothing  but  ciphen  in  his  wîde  domains.  His  nights 
thns  oocopied  produced  uothing  for  the  day.  He  displajed  as 
moch  BClÎTitj  in  his  counciis,  in  his  capital,  and  in  his  palace, 
as  st  the  period  whea  he  kept  the  whole  world  in  motion  from 
his  cabinet  ;  but  he  now  onl;  gave  motion  to  himself.  Militai; 
France  had  expired  on  the  bsttle  fields  of  Germauj,  of  Spain, 
and  of  Russia  ;  nothli^  bat  its  gênerai  remained.  He  con- 
tinued  to  speok  of  légions  which  no  longer  exist«d.  Hia 
palace  was  become  a  palace  of  dreams.  He  «ras  there  alone 
with  the  spectre  of  hia  old  imîversal  power  and  his  onoon- 
qoerable  will.    He  morched,  but  nothing  foUawed  bim. 

IX. 

In  his  communications  to  his  Senale,  Napoléon  was  fnlly 
as  imperatire  as  in  the  days  of  fais  victories.  Certain  bcfore- 
hand  of  the  servility  of  those  men,  wom  ont  by  révolution  and 
grown  o!d  in  adulation,  he  merely  intimated  hîs  wisbes,  which 
they  hastened  to  couvert  into  s  Senatui  Cotuaitum.  He  con- 
voked  the  Législative  Aasembl;  at  Paris  for  the  I9th  Decem- 
ber ,  but  be  feared  that  thèse  silent  représentatives  of  the  De- 
paitments,  imbued  with  the  gênerai  disafiection,  might  mise 
an  importunate  voice  throngh  the  médium  of  their  Président. 
He  foresBw  that  the;  might  choose  a  man  of  independeuce  for 
their  Président,  and  he  therefore  deprived  them  of  their  right 
to  choose  one.  M.  Mole  was  the  Minister  of  Justice — a 
young  man  of  iUnstrious  name.  precocious  talent,  and  with 
opinions  odapted  to  the  time.  Pnshing  his  zeal  for  monaichj 
«ven  to  the  exU«me  of  deapotism,  veuturing  mucb  to  [ûease 
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and  OTerything  to  serve,  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  jus 
tifjing,  before  the  public,  this  caprice  of  his  master.  He  spoke 
of  the  aspect  of  the  Emperor,  who  might  be  astonished  at  the 
présence  of  an  nnknown  Président  He  alleged  the  danger  of 
a  new  man  being  ignorant  of  or  infringing  the  consecrated 
étiquette  of  the  palace.  The  Empire,  in  its  décline,  attached 
itself,  like  the  Byzantine  empire,  to  the  lowest  puerilities  of 
the  throne;  nor  was  it  certain  whether  despotism  or  the 
nation  debased  itself  the  most  in  similar  effroutery.  They 
played  off  institutions  of  ten  years*  standing  with  the  ridiculous 
pride  of  monarchies  grown  old,  and  fallen  into  second  child- 
hood.     Human  dignity  laughed  at  its  own  dégradation. 

X. 

The  Législative  Âssembly  commenced  its  session,  but  the 
nation  expected  little  from  this  shadow  of  a  représentation. 
The  Constitution  condemned  it  to  be  mute.  To  give  silent 
votes  on  projects  of  law  presented  by  the  govemment,  and  to 
sanction  its  orders,  was  ail  the  power  entrusted  to  this  Assem- 
bly. Napoléon  himself  had  taken  care  to  define  it  as  a  Légis- 
lative Council,  not  a  national  représentation.  It  would  be  a 
criminal  pretension,  he  said,  to  think  of  representing  the 
nation  in  the  présence  of  the  Emperor.  The  nation,  however, 
looked  for  more  from  the  Législative  Assembly  than  from  the 
Senate.  If  a  murmur  could  be  expected  to  escape  against 
such  a  System  of  constraint,  it  was  from  thence.  The  mem- 
bers  at  least  brought  with  them  to  Paris  a  lively  impression  of 
the  sufferings  and  humiliation  of  the  country.  Napoléon  dis- 
covered  and  watched  for  this  murmur.  Until  now  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  perpétuai  félicitations  ;  but  this  time 
he  demanded  more,— he  deraanded  passive  obédience  and 
suprême  dévotion.  While  enforcing  thèse,  he  might  also  pro- 
duce a  cry  of  anguish  ;  but  he  had  arranged  everything  with 
his  créatures  to  stiâe  the  cry. 

He  nominated  as  Président  of  the  Législative  Assembly  an 
eminent  lawyer,  Régnier,  Duke  of  Massa,  who  had  been 
neulded  to  his  hand  by  Caveurs  and  dignities.    He  appeared 
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trith  ail  mflitaiy  pomp  at  tbe  opening  of  the  session.  He  resd 
a  speech,  tbe  worda  of  «hicli  were  calcnlated  to  be  understood 
in  a  double  sensé  ;  by  the  people  as  pledgea  of  peace,  and  hj 
the  constîlated  bodiee  as  a  snmmotia  to  an  energettcal  ctmcniv 
rence  in  the  wor.  At  the  coaclnsion  be  affected  an  abjuration 
of  ambition  and  a  spirit  of  patentai  feeling,  calculated  to 
inspire  hopes  of  his  forbearance  in  negociating.  The  wisdom 
of  mature  manhood,  and  the  lassitude  of  the  war-nora  soldier, 
might  be  lecognised  tn  his  accents:  they  even  displajed  a 
degree  of  meluicholy  which  recalled  that  of  his  jrouth,  and 
soflened  the  asperi^  of  adverse  opinions. 

"I  had  conceiTed,"  aaid  he,  "and  execnted  great  designs 
for  the  prosperity  and  bappiness  of  the  worldl"  Hère  he 
paused,  as  if  to  give  time  fbr  thought,  to  meditat«  in  silence  on 
his  reverses,  and  to  measure  the  greatnesa  of  his  fall.  He 
then  continned  ^ith  a  grave  tene  : — "A  monarch  and  a  father, 
I  feel  how  much  peace  can  add  to  the  stability  of  the  throne 
and  the  security  of  fomilies.  Négociations  hâve  been  entered 
into  with  the  allied  povers.  I  hâve  acceded  to  the  preli- 
minar;  bases  they  presented.  I  therefore  entertaineJ hopes  that 
before  the  opening  of  thîs  session  the  Congress  of  Manheim 
\T0uld  bave  assembled.  But  new  delays,  nhich  cannot  be  at- 
tribated  to  France,  bave  deferred  the  moment  so  etrongly 
reipùred  bj  the  voie»  of  the  world.  My  ministers  wiU  acquaiot 
jou  with  mj  wiahes  on  this  subject.  The  documenta  connected 
«ith  the  négociations  will  be  laid  before  jou." 

He  departed  ;  but  his  words  had  been  reeeived  with  pro- 
fbund  incrëdulitj,  ooncealed  under  a  faigned  confidence.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  négociations  nere  nothing  but  a  cur^ 
tain,  bebind  which  he  and  Europe  veiled  tbeir  preparaliona 
for  a  final  war.  Once  in  revolt  against  him,  Europe  could 
not  Rgain  sit  donn  obedient  to  his  band.  Once  Gtript  in  the 
eyes  of  Franoe  of  the  spell  of  his  conquests,  sbe  would  no 
longer  sutnstt  to  his  govemment  Crowned  bj  victory,  defeat 
deprived  him  of  the  sovereignty.  This  he  knew  ;  and  he  only 
presented  France  with  the  hope  of  peace  to  fumish  bimaelf 
«ith  the  means  of  war.  He  could  only  reconquer  his  ihrone 
ai  naw  fields  of  battle  ;  and  once  a  victor  ha  could  not  stop  ïo 
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his  career.  Eyery  peace  vras  a  forfeiture  to  a  soldier  who  had 
possessed  the  continent  It  was  not  peace, — it  was  a  second 
universal  power  that  he  meditated.  Two  or  three  fortunate 
bailles  would  suffîce  to  give  it  hioL  Could  not  fortune  again 
do  what  she  had  alreadj  done  ? 

The  négociations  were  not  serions,  either  at  the  Toileries,  or 
at  the  gênerai  quarters  of  the  Allies.  On  both  sides  thej 
made  dupes, — the  Allies,  of  Europe  ;  and  Napoléon,  of  France. 

XI. 

At  the  moment  when  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers  had 
reached  the  Rhine,  without  daring  as  yet  to  cross  it.  Prince 
Mettemich,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Austria,  recollected 
that  the  Empress  Maiie-Louise  was  the  daughter  of  his 
'Emperor.  The  Rhine  once  crossed,  the  dethronement  of 
Napoléon  would  be  one  of  the  conséquences  of  victory  But 
in  dethroning  Napoléon,  the  throne  of  Marie-Louise  might 
also  crumble  with  it.  This  was  dangerous  to  the  policy  of 
Austria,  which  would  thus  lose  the  close  alliance  of  France, 
the  benefits  of  a  Regencj,  and  the  patronage  of  an  infant 
Emperor  of  the  French.  It  would  still  further  be  a  family 
disgrâce,  and  a  lacération  of  the  heart  for  the  Emperor  Francis. 
Prince  Mettemich  (long  accustomed  to  the  coart  of  Napoléon, 
where  bj  tums  he  had  been  slighted  and  caressed  bj  the 
princesses  of  the  impérial  blood),  did  not  participate  in  the 
antipathies  of  the  old  dynasties  against  this  court  of  militaiy 
upstarts.  He  dreaded,  moreoyer,  the  despair  of  a  man  of 
genius,  placed,  by  a  refusai  to  accommodate  existing  différences, 
between  the  throne  and  death.  Finally,  he  was  a  diplomatist, 
and  he  liked  to  hâve  the  disposai  of  destiny.  He  accordingly 
made  an  overture  to  M.  de  Saint  Aignau,  one  of  the  best  ac- 
credited  ministers  of  Napoléon  in  Germany.  Stopped  at 
Weimar,  M.  de  Saint  Aignau  was  brought  to  the  Austrian 
quarter-general,  whence  he  was  invited  by  M.  de  Mettemich 
to  Frankfort  There  he  dictated  a  note  to  him,  intimating  to 
Napoléon  on  what  terms  Europe  would  again  treat  with  him. 
Tho  ministera  of  tho  other  powers  gave  in  their  adhésion  to 
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the  priiiclples  of  this  oegociation.  M.  de  llett«niich  iras 
BiDcere,  because  be  was  intereeted .  the  otbers  feigned  to 
believe  in  the  posaibility  of  such  a  peace.  But  they  were  too 
flnlight«iied  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  it.  The  aoul  of  Napoléon, 
though  oonqnered,  could  not  contain  itaalf  within  the  limita 
whic^  it  was  pretended  to  ]&j  down  for  him. 

Thèse  limita  were  those  of  ancient  France.  Napoléon  was 
called  apon  to  lenotmce  ail  aovereigntj  in  Oermanj  beyond 
the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  ia  Italy,  and  in  Holland.  On  this  basis 
ho  would  be  treatod  vith  ;  but  militar;  opérations  woald  not 
be  suspended  during  the  négociations. 

xn. 

It  was  to  this  note  that  Napoléon  had  referred,  in  nam- 
iniit  Manbeim  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Coogreas. 
This  assent  to  a  gênerai  assembljr  of  the  European  powera 
upon  the  soil  of  ancient  France, — too  narrow  a  limit  even  for 
the  Empire— aufflcientlj  intimated  that  this  CougTi;^  was  a 
mère  illusion,  with  which  Napoléon  wished  to  amuse  hts  sub- 
jecta  ;  for  scarcel;  six  months  had  elapsed  since  he  had  refnsed 
at  DrcBden  one  half  of  the  continent.  To  keep  up  the  décep- 
tion, howerer,  he  adhered  a  few  days  after  to  the  bases  laid 
down  in  the  noto  of  the  allied  powera.  The  lettere  aod  the 
answers  crossed  one  another  eo  slowlj  as  to  indicate  on  both 
sides  an  appréhension  of  being  too  strictly  united.  The  Coo- 
gress  of  Ûanheim  never  took  place.  Time  and  events  had 
kept  their  onward  march.  It  waa  theee  lett^ra,  mutuall;  ex- 
changed  to  fiz  apon  a  centre  of  Q^ociation,  which  Napoléon 
called  the  documents  connected  with  the  treaty.  Ha  had  them 
sent  to  tho  Senate  and  the  Xiegislative  Assembly  at  the  same 
Ume.  Thèse  two  bodiea  «ppointed  commiltees  to  report  upon 
the  documents,  and  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  Senatora  and 
the  Deputies  on  the  state  of  aSaira.  The  mioiatera,  the 
councillois,  and  the  courtiera  exerted  themselves  to  procure 
votes  for  men  to  be  depended  npon, — that  is  to  say,  for  thoso 
whoEO  minds  were  caierratod,  and  «hase  ooosciences  wera 
corrupt. 
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Commissionert  cbosen  by  the  Senate. 


XIII. 

The  Senate  appoînted  without  délibération  those  of  its 
members  whose  diplomatie  antécédents  and  eminent  merit 
seemed  to  designate  them  as  best  calculated  for  this  study  of 
European  politics.  Thèse  were  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  a 
man  with  two  faces,  one  of  which  never  betrayed  the  other, 
capable  of  conveying  a  secret  meaning  to  Europe  in  an  ambi- 
guous  déclaration  to  Napoléon.  He  began  to  foresee  the  fall, 
and  was  looking  ont  for  new  ground  without  losing  bis  footing 
on  the  old.  Monsieur  de  Fontane  an  élégant  but  médiocre 
poet, — an  ostentations  orator,  skilful  in  dressing  up  the  rude 
wishes  of  bis  master  in  courdy  phraseology, — Cicero  in  ordinary 
to  the  new  Csesar,  but  Cicero  after  bis  prostration  to  good 
fortune.  He  did  not  love  liberty,  which  he  confounded  with 
revolutionary  licence.  Persecuted  byit  in  1793  he  had  sought 
sbelter  under  the  sabre  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  from  this  asylum 
he  dared  do  everything  against  liberty.  He  had  made  a  dignity 
of  flattery  ;  but  bis  flattery  was  supple,  never  base.  In  other 
respects  he  was  of  an  upright  spirit,  and  of  a  literary  mind, 
— one  in  whose  breast  the  business  of  a  âatterer  had  extin- 
guished  independence,  but  not  honesty.  General  Beumonville 
an  old  soldier  of  the  Republican  wars, — a  sort  of  Dumounez 
without  bis  treason.  Réminiscences  of  liberty  were  mingled 
in  bis  mind  with  the  passive  obédience  of  military  discipline. 
Monsieur  de  Saint  Marsan  a  nobleman  of  Turin, — a  French- 
man  by  service,  an  Italian  in  intellect, — one  of  those  men  whom 
Napoléon  had  nationalized  for  their  merit,  who  was  compio- 
mised  in  bis  fortunes,  and  who  had  no  country  to  reçoive  him 
after  the  Empire.  Barbé  Marbois  closed  the  list,— a  bold  and 
independent  old  man,  formerly  transported  on  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor, delivered  from  proscription  by  the  Consulate,  and  who 
adomed  the  Senate  by  the  probity  of  his  character  and  the 
famé  of  his  misfortunes.  One  might  expect  from  a  committee 
so  chosen  a  just  mixture  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  déférence 
of  will,  expressed  in  great  propriety  of  language.  The  Senate 
could  flatter  no  more  ;  it  had  not  yet  dared  to  advise. 
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XIV. 


Tbe  cboice  of  tbe  L^8lati*e  Aesembl;  indicaUd  a  différent 
•pirit.  Opinion,  still  in  subjection,  not  daring  li>  eipresB  itself 
in  nords,  «vinced  itself  at  least  bj  the  balloL  This  ballot  for 
the  firat  time  struck  off  ail  tha  notoriouslj  aerrile  names.  Tbe 
habitnal  flatterera  tr^nibled  with  indignation  at  being  excluded, 
■nd  went  foll  of  complainta  to  Cambaceres  and  to  the  Duke  of 
Bovigo,  tlte  minions  of  tbe  Emperor.  M.  Laine,  Kajnouard, 
Gallois,  Maine  de  Biran  and  Fisugei^es  were  chosen  bj  an 
immense  nuyori^.  Thèse  names.  which  nould  hare  been  a 
pledge  of  wisdom  and  etreogth  in  the  eyes  of  a  temperate 
goremment,  appeared  like  a  menace  againat  the  court  of  the 
Empeior.  They  vere  independent,  and  therefore  the  cbam- 
pons  of  revolt. 

M.  Laine  waa  depnty  from  Bordeaux.  Worthy  by  his 
éloquence  of  the  forum,  mode  illustrions  by  Vei^niaud,  be  had 
the  same  greatness  of  sool  as  the  Girondist  orator  ;  but  he  hod 
neither  hia  iadotence  nor  his  weakness.  Bom  in  the  Landa, 
leading  a  rural  life,  living  in  a  atoical  mediocrity,  in  the  midst 
of  bis  fielde,  and  far  from  the  baseness  of  courts,  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  gre&t  e*ents,  elevated  by  tbe  spectacle  of 
nature  to  the  adoration  of  the  type  divine,  deeply  read  in 
hietoiy,  ateeped  in  the  precepts  of  the  Stoice,  and  in  tho  con- 
tempt  of  Tacitos  for  the  vices  of  his  time, — M.  Laine  had  ail 
his  pride  withont  aitf  of  his  bitterness.  He  vas  the  orator 
and  the  philosopher  of  antiquity,  transplanted,  with  the  mild 
apirit  of  the  Christian,  into  the  midst  of  modem  erents.  Hia 
courage  waa  never  the  boiling  of  angiy  passions,  but  the  intro- 
pidity  of  duty.  Nature  had  made  tfais  man,  and  kept  him  io 
reserre.  to  atrike  the  lîrst  bloM  at  deapotism.  He  did  not 
bel'ing  to  the  partj  of  the  Bourbons  ;  be  vas  a  Repnblican 
by  nature  and  inclination.  Beason  alone  called  him  at  a  Uter 
period  to  the  service  of  kings.  To  induce  him  to  condescend 
Io  approach  the  court  it  iras  essential  that  his  conscience  sbould 
joovince  him  that  his  counti;  exîated  in  (he  throne.  Tbis  was 
ihe  colminaliDg  member  of  the  committse  ;  I  do  not  flatter 
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his  tomb, — J  venerate  it;  for  it  encloses  a  great  vestige  of 
humanity. 

XV. 

M.  Raynouard  was  depiitj  from  Toulouse.  His  name  was 
made  illustrious  rather  late  in  life  by  the  celebrated  tragedy  of 
"The  Templars."  He  was  an  austère  and  studious  poet,  but 
Bomewhat  rude.  His  verses  displayed  the  rigidity  of  his 
character  :  his  character  had  the  naïveté,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  élévation  of  his  talent.  He  made  no  distinction  between 
genius  and  virtue.  With  a  rugged  aspect,  but  little  formed  to 
please,  incapable  of  flatteiy,  he  nourished  against  the  despotism 
of  Napoléon  the  hidden  but  bitter  hatred  which  arises  from 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  a  nation.  Despotism  appeared  to 
him  less  an  oppression  than  an  insuit  to  human  nature. 
Esteemed  by  his  coUeagues,  he  spoke  with  a  masculine  liberty, 
but  he  wrote  with  a  savage  rudeness  of  expression. 

The  other  three  members  of  the  committee  were  men  of  a 
calm  and  philosophical  opposition,  as  became  an  opposition 
without  a  tribune,  without  orators,  and  witbout  journals. 

XVI. 

M.  de  Fontanes,  at  once  confidant  of  the  Emperor  and 
reporter  of  the  Senate,  satisfied  the  throne  and  the  public 
opinion,  by  one  of  those  phrases  in  which  the  public  found  the 
Word  peace,  and  the  Emperor  found  ample  authority  for  war. 
•*  Peace,"  said  the  Senate,  "  is  what  France  and  humanity 
require.  If  the  enemy  persista  in  refusing  it,  then,  indeed, 
we  shall  fight  for  oor  country  amidst  the  tombs  of  our  fathers 
and  the  cradles  of  our  children  !  ^'  When  such  words  are  only 
ratified  by  a  défection  two  months  after  they  were  uttered, 
they  are  preserved  in  the  history  of  nations,  not  as  oaths  but 
as  peijuries  of  éloquence. 

The  Législative  Assembly  was  slower  in  its  proceedings. 
Dissatisfaction  was  desirous  of  findiug  vent;  but  there  was 
hazard  in  eflfecting  it  It  broke  out  at  length,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  menaces  of  Monsieur  de  Régnier,  Duke  de  Massa,  and 
the  caresses  of  Cambaoeres     À  silent  member  of  the  Ck>nven- 
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tion  doring  the  Reign  of  Ternir,  C&mbaceres  hsd  left  in  an 
ambignily,  &voanble  to  hia  charocter,  bis  vote  on  the  trial  of 
Lonis  XVI.  Aiter  the  ConTention  be  had  devoted  himeelf  to 
Bon^arte  willi  tbat  presentûnent  of  weakness  whîcb  seeks  for 
sapport  Bonaparte  wt«eiaed  bUcapaoity,  and  feared  nothing 
from  his  courage.  No  one  knen  botter  tban  Cambaceroa  how 
to  conform  hîmself  to  aecond-clesg  datiea  ;  be  thos  removed  ail 
jeolousy  from  firatrate  actors.  Nqmleon  had  eleraied  bim  as 
bigh  as  be  poeùbly  could,  witbont  fcaring  bis  too  neor  approocfa. 
Subordi Dation  of  charocter,  on  tbe  part  of  Cambaceroa,  played 
tbe  game  of  âaUery.  There  iras  sometbing  of  the  Alcibiades 
grown  old  in  this  prince  of  a  new  date.  He  vas  Anib-cban- 
eeltor  of  tbe  Empire,  a  sort  of  civil-Ticeroy,  wbom  the  eovereign 
loft  at  Paria  dariag  hia  distant  oampaîgnB,  ta  represent  him  at 
tbe  head  of  the  Oonncil  of  State,  and  to  be  answerable  to  him 
for  France.  Cambaceroa  affected  eoToe  ridicolous  pecaliaritiea 
hj  waj  of  pledges  to  tbe  Emperor  of  bis  laoking  ambition.  A 
man,  thns  makîng  himself  a  bntt  to  the  railleries  of  the  court  and 
the  laughter  of  the  people,  might  be  nsefiil,  but  conld  never  be 
dangerouB.  Cambaceres  accepted,  and  even  seemed  to  look 
for  this  ridicule.  He  walked  ereiy  evening  in  the  old  court 
costume,  accompanîed  bj  two  grotesque  cbamberlains,  with  head 
bare,  periwi^ed  and  powdered,  like  our  grandfathen  in  tbe 
galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Womes  of  tbe  town,  cbildren, 
and  Btrangen  followed  thia  grenp  with  their  gaxe  and  hootings. 
He  songbt  for  the  celebrilyof  Apicitts;  he  exacted  etiqnette, 
oheisances,  and  titiea  from  the  oldeet  aristocracies  around  him. 
He  «as  tbe  superannaated  genius  of  cérémonial  in  a  monarchy 
of  npstaita.  He  vu  an  essaj  on  the  costnmes  of  the  Empire. 
Dut  under  tbese  fiitilities  of  tha  courtier,  Cambacerea  ooncealed 
an  boneat  heart,  a  humaue  disposition,  profound  adence,  and  a 
firm  apirit  of  gorenment.  He  vas  lâugbed  at,  but  he  vas 
esteemed.    Snob  vas  the  Arch-cbancellor. 


XVII. 


He  did  not  attempt,  in  the  secret  discuBsiona  of  the  L^s- 
lative  Assemblj,  to  deny  tbe  apathy  of  the  nation,  but  to  deaden 
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the  expression  of  it  in  the  Address.  The  spectre  of  the  révolu- 
tion had  driven  him  back  even  to  dégradation,  and  to  adoration 
of  despotism.  He  dreaded  everj  thing  that  bore  a  resemblance 
to  sinceritj,  for  fear  of  giving  birth  to  liberty.  He  coi\jured 
thë  deputies  to  think  in  silence.  He  admitted  the  gênerai 
désire  for  peace,  but  he  contested  with  the  committee  the  right 
of  raising  their  voicea,  even  to  give  expression  to  the  sufierings 
of  the  people. 

XVIII 

The  attitude  of  M.  Laine,  which  was  modest  and  reflective, 
resembled  bis  character.  His  quiet  and  restrained  gesture,  as 
he  placed  bis  hands  on  his  breast,  seemed  to  attest  the  honest 
convictions  of  his  mind.  His  head,  which  was  slightly  bowed, 
had  nothing  of  the  défiance  of  the  tribune.  His  voice  pos- 
sessed  the  gravity  and  the  nervous  sensibility  of  his  thougbts. 
He  was  indignant  at  the  submission  required  of  the  représen- 
tatives of  a  people  by  order  of  its  master.  "  No,*'  he  ex- 
claimed,  in  sorrowful  accents  ;  **  no,  the  législative  body,  so 
long  depressed,  must  be  elevated  ;  the  cry  of  the  people  for 
peace  must  be  heard  ;  their  groaning  under  oppression  must 
at  lengtli  break  forth!"  With  the  exception  of  about  fifty 
deputies,  riveted  to  despotism  by  its  dignities,  or  trembling 
with  cowardice  under  the  anger  of  the  Ëmperor,  ail  hearts 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  M.  Laine.  He  was  commissioned 
to  draw  up  the  Report,  which  was  adopted.  It  was,  in  guarded 
language,  a  revival  of  the  constitution, — a  timid  insurrection 
of  hearts  against  the  excess  of  servitude, — the  right  of  com- 
plaint,  the  last  right  of  a  nation,  claimed,  at  least,  by  its 
représentatives,— a  faint  recollection  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Jeu  de  Paume  at  Versailles,  but  under  the  sceptre  of  an  armed 
master  and  in  a  palace  surrounded  by  Pretorian  Guards, 

M.  Laine  veutured  to  say,  in  the  name  of  the  Législative 
Body, — ••  Amidst  the  disasters  of  war,  a  ray  of  hope  is  felt  on 
hearing  kings  and  nations  alike  manifest  a  désire  for  peace. 
The  déclarations  of  the  great  powers  agrée  in  fact,  gentlemen, 
ivith  thd  universal  wish  of  Europe  for  peace  ;  and  also  with 
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tho  vish  M  generaUy  eipressed  to  oa  by  oor  respective  con- 
stituencies,  of  which  the  legislatiTe  bod;  ia  tbe  naturel  orgas. 

"  WhAt  then  can  reUrd  the  blessings  of  this  peoce  ?  We 
hsTo,  os  the  firet  gutuantee  of  the  Emperor's  pacifie  désigna, 
adnttdtj — that  unerrïng  counsellor  of  kings.  Tbe  meana  pio- 
posed  to  08  for  Tepulaing  the  eoemy  and  obtaining  peoce  will 
be  effectuai,  if  tbe  French  people  are  convmced  that  their 
blood  vill  be  do  longer  ehed,  ezcept  to  défend  their  cotintry 
and  its  goardian  laws. 

"  But  the  wards  '  Peaoe  and  Cotmtrjr'  «oald  resoond  in  vain, 
if  ne  bad  no  guarantee  for  those  institutions  wbicb  create  the 
one  and  maintain  tbe  otber. 

"  Yonr  committee  think  it  indispensable,  tbat  wbile  tbe 
gorerument  is  proposing  the  promptest  meaBures  for  the 
aafety  of  tbe  state,  tbe  Emperor  should  be  supplicated  to 
nuintain  the  full  and  unquestionable  execation  of  the  laws 
nbich  guarantee  to  the  peuple  of  France  the  rigfata  of  liberty, 
of  eafetj,  of  property  ;  and  to  tbe  nation  tbe  free  exercise  of 
its  political  rigbta  and  privilèges.  This  guarantee  appears  to 
your  cotntDittee  to  be  tbe  most  effectuai  raeans  of  inspiring  the 
French  people  wilb  tbe  necessary  energy  for  their  own  defence. 

"  We  are  anûous  to  connect  tbe  throne  nith  tbe  nation,  so 
aa  to  ensnre  tbeir  united  efibrts  against  anarchy,  aibitrary 
power,  and  the  enemies  of  the  country. 

"  If  the  ârst  wish  of  tbe  Emperor  on  this  pressing  occ^ 
Bioa  b&a  been  to  oall  around  tbe  tbrono  the  Deputiea  of  tbe 
nation,  does  it  not  also  become  our  paramonnt  dnty  to  acqoaiat 
the  monarcb  witb  the  tnitb,  and  tbe  umversal  wish  of  the 
people  for  peace  ?" 

This  expression  of  Deputiet  of  th»  nation  was  a  révolution 
in  itaelf.  The  16tb  Brumaire  re-nppeaied,  and  avenged  itself 
in  a  single  pbiue. 

XIX. 

This  «aa  the  fiist  time  tbat  Napoléon  had  enconotered  > 
aingle  aoal  in  revoit  against  bis  eovereign  vrilj,  since  the  day 
be  bad  beaten  dowo  ail  beneath  bis  sceptre.  It  would  bave 
been  better,  doubtless,  tbat  this  reprMob.  embodiod  ia  a 
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national  cry,  sbould  haye  been  u  lered  during  the  days  of  bis 
oppression,  rather  tban  at  the  moment  when  be  waa  verging 
towards  bis  fal),  and  when  France  itself  fell  witb  bim  But 
M.  Laine  had  not  been  guiltj  of  any  courtier-like  adulation. 
His  soûl  had  been  long  indignant  at  the  civil  dégradation  of 
bis  couiitry.  He  had  the  right  of  ex  pressing  bis  sentiments 
at  ail  times  ;  and  he  did  so  as  a  free  man,  and  uot  as  a  tribune 
of  the  people.  Moreover,  nations  that  bave  experienced  but 
litUe  generosity  are  not  disposed  to  bo  generous  tbemselves, 
when  they  assert  their  rights  against  the  declining  power  of 
their  oppressors.  They  avail  themselvcs  of  the  weakness  of 
their  tyrants  to  exercise  their  own  tyrauuy.  Possibly  this  is 
not  magnanimity,  but  it  is  destiuy. 

XX. 

Napoléon  felt  that  be  was  no  longer  Napoléon,  if  the 
indépendant  voice  of  this  orator  of  the  législative  body 
was  not  instantly  stifled  by  the  thunder  of  his  own.  He 
uttered  a  cry  of  fury  either  real  or  affected.  He  filled  bis 
palace,  his  council,  his  conversation  witb  the  répétition  of  the 
insuit  he  had  sufTered.  He  exerted  himself  to  mise  the 
officiai  indignation  of  his  court  and  of  the  nation  to  the  level 
of  bis  own  resentment.  He  signified  to  bis  ministers  and 
bis  créatures  the  propriety  of  imitating  and  diffusing  the 
ebullitions  of  bis  anger.  The  public  voice,  in  its  sycophancy, 
uttered  one  continuons  cry  against  the  insolence  of  M.  Laine. 
The  minister  of  police  was  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo, — an  old 
companion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor,  whose  merit  lay  in  a 
blind  Personal  dévotion  to  the  interests  and  even  the  caprices 
of  his  master.  This  unlimited  dévotion  to  Napoléon  had  been 
evinced  by  services,  such  as  are  fatal  even  to  friendship  itself. 
The  naine  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  was  affîxed  to  the  miduight 
trial  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Condemned  like  an  assassin, 
this  young  prince  fell  in  the  ditch  of  Vincenues  under  the 
balls  of  a  military  tribunal,  assembled  by  order  of  Napoléon. 
Ho  had  been  abducted  from  a  foreign  country  by  an  outrage 
on  tbe  law  of  nations.    His  imorisonment  resembled  an  act 
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of  treBcheiy,  ond  lui  àet&  a  beinona  crime.  His  blood 
cried.  and  will  continue  to  C17,  from  âge  to  âge,  againat  hia 
marderer.  Ahfaongh  Savaiy  h&d  done  nothing  bnt  obey  an 
order,  still  tbere  are  acts  of  obédience  nhich  aie  called,  justlj 
or  anjasUj.  a  paiticipalion  in  crime.  This  justice  or  ii^ustice 
of  public  opinion  îs  the  responsibility  iacorred  by  tfae  instru- 
ments of  tjTBiiny  ;  and  the  aerrico  of  a  tjiant  would  be  but 
too  a^«eable,  if  every  act  became  juBlifiabla  from  its  being 
ezecat«d  bj  authoritjr.  This,  hoiraver,  is  not  the  case.  The 
reeponsibility  ascends  and  descends  from  the  bead  to  the 
members  ;  and  nothing  is  forgotten,  either  in  the  concoction 
of  the  crime  or  in  its  exécution.  Ererj  drop  of  blood  that 
il  shed  re-^tpears  either  on  the  name  or  on  the  hond,  or  even 
on  the  famé  ; — the  meanest  eiecutioner  is  accountable  os  wol) 
as  tbe  Ërst  and  greatest 

XXI. 

3avai7  eummoned  the  membeis  of  tbe  commiesion  to  his 
hôtel.  3o  insolent  an  order  from  tbe  minbter  of  police  ta 
the  représentatives  of  a  national  assembly,  bore  some  resem- 
blance  to  a  mittimus  ;  and  on  rec«iTing  it  the  members  of  the 
commission  delibetated  whether  thej  sbould  obef  it  or  not. 
Some  of  them,  apprehending  tfaat  a  ctwp  d'ttat  was  cou- 
templated  ^ainst  their  persotts,  so^ested  as  address  to  the 
nation,  to  cooToke  an  immédiate  meeting  of  the  Législative 
Assemblf,  and  to  place  tbemselves  under  the  safegoard  of  the 
threstened  représentation.  Bot  this  advioe  appeared  too 
violent,  aad  the  proposed  resolutiona  tiao  devoid  of  the  moral 
force  necessaij  to  snstain  them.  M.  I^iné  and  his  coSeagnea 
preferred  meeting  ail  tbe  danger  of  the  criais  in  their  owd 
persops. 

Thej  acoordinglj  repdred  to  the  hôtel  of  the  minister. 
His  countenaace  bore  the  refiection  of  that  of  Ni^leon  ;  and 
bis  voice  was  a  premeditated  écho  of  hia  master's.  He  began 
t^  menaces,  as  if  to  test  the  courage  of  tfae  Depnties.  "  The 
discontented,"  be  said  to  M.  Laiîft,  "take  your  itame  as  a 
ngnal  for  revolt    Uy  polies  find  this  name  mixed  np  with 
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His  conférence  with  the  Assembly. 

ail  sorts  of  plots.   N«  one  can  be  considered  guiltless  of  miscliief 
which  may  arise  from  such  language  as  yours." 

While  speakiug  thus,  ^he  minion  of  the  Emperor  gradually 
elevated  his  voice  to  a  menacing  pitch. 

*'My  conscience,'*  rejliad  M.  Laine,  "speaks  even  more 
forcibly  than  you  do." 

Thèse  words  seemed  to  damp  the  energy  of  the  minister. 
He  lowered  his  tone,  and  assumed  a  soothing  accent,  after 
having  tried  in  vain  to  bully  and  overawe. 

*•  You  are  honourable  men,"  said  Savary,  "  and  I  should 
be  proud  of  having  you  for  my  personal  friends.  But  the 
Emperor  is  hesitating  between  resolutions  of  an  extrême 
tendency.  You  bave  irritated  him.  You  bave  parodied  the 
insurrection  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  He  cannot  allow 
you  to  deliberate  during  his  absence  ;  for  he  is  going  to  the 
army,  and  you  would  dethrone  him.  He  does  not  like  to  run 
tliis  danger.  *  They  wish  for  the  Bourbons,'  said  the  Emperor 
to  me  ;  *  but  first  of  ail  we  shall  bave  more  battles  of  Ivry  !'  " 

Savary  then  turning  again  towards  M.  Laine,  "  what  is 
the  object  you  hâve  in  view?"  he  asked  with  a  look  which 
solirited  confidence  while  exacting  a  confession. 

•  I  am  désirons,"  replied  M.  Laine,  "  of  saving  my  countiy, 
or  at  least  of  breathing  gloriously  for  the  nation  the  last  sigh 
of  liberty." 

"We  are  désirons,"  added  his  colleagues,  "that  the 
Emperor  should  extend  his  hand  to  raise  a  prostrate  nation." 

Even  this  humility,  in  the  answer  of  M.  Laine  s  colleagues, 
représentatives  of  the  Assembly,  did  not  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient  rétractation  of  their  audacity.     The  minister  prohibite 
their  meeting,  or  even  sceing  one  another  again. 

XXII. 

The  Emperor  received  the  Senate.  M.  de  Fontanes,  in 
the  Address  drawn  up  by  him,  mingled  with  the  customary 
flattery  a  few  words  of  truth,  in  the  exact  proportion  which 
the  Emperor  might  hano  the  magnanimity  to  tolerate. 
'*Let  us  rally,"  said   the   orator,   *' round  tlie  diadem  ^ 
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He  Bpoke  ilso  of  peace  ;  of  power  wbicii  eonsolidAtes  itself 
in  fixing  its  limits  ;  of  tfae  art  of  consernDg  the  happinessB  tit 
A  nation,  bot  «bove  ail  of  Sf  ing  to  arma. 

"Wemust  ulk  no  langer,"  replied  Napoleoo,  of  recovering 
the  oonqaests  that  ne  bave  made.  The  libemtkm  of  our  soil 
and  the  Uesainga  af  peace, — thia  is  nur  ralljîng  «7.  Onr  pro- 
vinces m  invaded.     I  call  on  the  French  to  rescue  France." 

After  thèse  «rorda  he  ordered  the  addreaa  of  the  LegialatÎTe 
Aasemblj  ta  be  eappressed,  and  adjouroed  tbat  bod;  to  a  fotnre 
period.  Savarj  had  given  expression  to  hia  tboughta  :  he  did 
not  viah  to  leave  a  deliberati*e  assembly  bebiod  him.  The 
ehiqnence  of  H.  I^iné  alone  had  appeared  to  him  an  écho  of 
ITBO.  He  knew  tbat  giving  a  voice  to  a  nation  waa  im- 
parting  ta  it  the  breath  of  libertj.  The  following  àxj  h« 
gsv«  vent  to  the  fuU  tiHe  of  anger  wbîcb  had  been  accumulating 
in  hia  breast  stnee  the  meeting  of  the  LegisIatiTe  Assemblf. 

It  was  the  Ist  of  January,  I8U— the  day  when  court 
aeremonial  brings  ta  the  foot  of  the  throne  the  deliberative 
bodiea  aad  high  dignîtariea  of  the  eountiy,  mingled  witb  the 
connieiB  of  thè  palace.  The  membere  of  tbe  Legiglative 
As&emblj,  Bnmmoned  tbe  evening  before,  appmached  to  pasa 
beforo  the  Emperor.  He  atopped  tbem  «ith  a  moUon  of  his 
hand  ;  for  he  wiafaed  that  hia  resentment  at  tfaeir  temeritr 
ahonld  reaonnd  tbrough  Fnnce  and  thronghoat  ail  Enrope. 
He  affected  a  parozjsm  of  ill-reatrained  anger.  Tha  atndied 
iiregalari^  of  his  words,  his  abmpt  geatores,  and  thundering 
Toice  gave  to  this  speech  the  appeaiance  of  an  impromptu  ' 
explosion,  ratber  than  of  a  well  conaidered  harangue.  This, 
howe^er,  it  «aa  ;  &r  be  had  mediiated  snd  prepared  it  for  a 
«hole  «eek.  It  «raa  tbe  addiess  of  the  tyrant  on  a  first 
aasault,  who  vas  désirons  of  cniahing,  bj  an  ouexpected  on> 
alaoght,  the  independence  which  had  b^mt  to  mani&st  itself. 

XXIII. 
"  Deputies  of  the  LegialatiTs  Anemblj  !"  he  ezclaimed, 
eametittmtiiig  npoo  th«n  tfaa  temn  of  fais  thmat^ning  brow. 
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Napoleon's  reproachea. 


"you  might  hâve  done  much  good,  and  you  hâve  done  a  great 
deal  of  evil.** 

"  Nine-tenths  of  you  are  worthy  men,  but  the  rest  are 
factious. 

*'  I  called  you  to  my  aid,  and  you  hâve  aaid  and  done 
everything  tx^  assist  the  enemy.  JLnstead  of  uniting,  you  hâve 
sown  dissension  amongst  us. 

"Your  committee  has  been  led  away  hymen  devoted  to 
England.  M.  Laine,  your  reporter,  is  a  wicked  man.  His 
report  has  been  drawn  up  with  a  degree  of  cunning,  and  with 
intentions  which  you  little  suspect.  Two  battles  lost  in 
the  province  of  Champagne  would  hâve  done  less  mischief. 

"  In  your  report  you  hâve  mingled  the  most  cutting  irony 
mth.  the  most  bitter  reproaches,  You  tell  me  that  adversity 
Has  given  me  salutary  lessons.  How  could  you  reproach  me 
for  my  misfortunes  ?  I  hâve  borne  them  with  honour,  for  I 
hâve  received  from  nature  a  firm  and  lofty  spirit  ;  and  had  I 
not  this  pride  of  soûl  I  never  should  hâve  raised  myself  to  the 
greatest  throne  on  earth. 

*'  1  was,  however,  in  want  of  consolation,  and  I  expected  it 
Irom  you.  You  hâve  tried  to  cover  me  with  mud  ;  but  I  am 
one  of  those  men  wlio  may  be  killed,  tbough  not  dishonoured. 

**  Is  it  by  such  reproaches  you  would  increase  the  splendeur 
of  the  throne  ?  But  wbat  is  the  throne  itself  ?  Four  pièces  of 
wood  garnished  with  a  pièce  of  velvet  î  AU  dépends  upon  him 
who  occupies  it.  The  throne  is  inhérent  in  the  nation.  Are 
you  ignorant  tbat  I  above  ail  represent  that  nation?  You  attack 
it  iu  attackmg  me.  Four  times  bave  I  been  chosen  by  the 
nation  !  Four  times  bave  I  had  the  votes  'of  five  millions  of 
citizens  !  I  bave  a  title,  but  you  bave  none.  You  are  only  the 
Deputies  of  the  departments  of  the  Empire. 

**  Is  this  the  moment  to  meet  me  with  remonstrances,  when 
200,000  Cossacks  bave  crosse J  our  f routiers  ?  Is  this  a  moment 
to  discuss  the  liberty  and  safety  of  individuals,  when  political 
liberty  and  national  independeoce  are  at  stake?  Your  ideo- 
logists  demand  guarantees  against  arbitrary  power,  at  a  moment 
when  France  only  asks  them  against  the  cncmy  ! 

*'Are  jou  not  satisfied  with    the    Conatitution  ?     Four 
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Months  ago  yon  ehoold  hare  asked  for  aoother,  or  vaited  Un 
yeaiB  after  Uie  peace. 

"You  speakof  abuses  and  ofTezatioDB.  I  know  theyetist 
aa  well  as  you  do.  Tbej  arise  from  circumstauces  and  tbe 
misfortnnes  of  the  times,  Whj  sp6ak  of  our  domestic  squabbles 
befora  Europe  ia  arma?  Family  jara  sbould  be  kept  secret* 
ToD  wish  to  imitate  the  Constituest  Assembly,  and  begiu  a 
nTolation;  but  I  shall  uot  imitato  the  kiugnho  waatbeiiupon 
the  throne.  I  would  give  up  that  throne;  for  I  would  relher 
msko  sovereigns  of  the  people  than  be  myself  a  régal  slave." 

XXIV. 

Thîs  speech  naa  devold  of  national  respect,  as  mit  of  indi- 
vidual  justice.  "Ikare  a  titU,  andyou  hâve  nol,"  in  the  mouth  of 
t  Boldier  ffho  had  purloined  ail  his  titles  from  the  Freiich  people 
■Word  in  hand,  waa  the  most  insolent  dérision  ever  attered  from 
the  throne  to  the  représentatives  of  a  uatton.  But  if  sucb 
insultBvrerecontemptiljIeiQthemoathofacouqueror.inioxicaled 
with  victoiy  and  power,  they  borrowed,  on  this  occasion  at  least. 
«  certain  grandeur  of  courage  fiom  tlie  difQculties  against  which 
he  vas  struggling.  He  utoôd  up  boldly  ogainst  misfortune  ;  he 
gave  his  ultimatum  [o  adveraity.  This  was  no  dégradation  to  his 
former  famc,  but  a  répétition  of  defiaitro  to  destiny,  and 
oontempt  for  public  opiuiun.  It  nasanndditioual  crime  against 
the  Bovereignity  end  the  dignity  of  the  peoplei  but  the  crime 
«aa.  at  least,  a  courageous  one.  His  courtiers  alone  thought  it 
Bublime  ;  but  gênerai  opinion  branded  it  as  seneeless  and  brutal. 
He  anticipated  from  it  a  great  effect  on  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude;  but  it  only^produced  grcat  astonisbmeut,  great 
scandai,  and  an  excitement  of  vrouaded  dignity  throughout  the 
countiy  He  humbled  the  cation  at  a  moment  vhen  his  in- 
t£rest  required  that  he  should  elevate  it.  Nations  sometimes 
imbibe  dévotion  from  misfortime,  but  never  from  hnmiliadoiL 
This  speech,  passing  from  mouth  ta  mouth  in  ail  parts  of  the 
Empire,  made  people  believe  in  that  inspired  maduess  which 
précèdes  the  iall  of  men  doomed  to  destruction.    He  nisbed  to 

•  "  Il  tàM  U*M  «Ml  linf*  Mis  «n  âraOl*."— ^SIo  la  mig. 
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The  National  Gaards  assembled. 


spread  terror  througb  the  soûls  of  his  enemies  ;  but  he  inspired 
them  only  with  irritation  and  disdain, 

XXV. 

Afler  having  astonished  he  was  désirons  of  conciliating. 
On  the  2Qnd  of  January,  tbe  evening  before  his  departore  for 
the  army,  he  convoked,  at  the  palace,  the  chiefs  of  the  National 
Gnard  of  Paris.  The  paucity  of  troops,  and  the  necessîtj,  for 
some  days  at  least,  of  covering  the  capital,  which  his  manœuvres 
might  lay  open  to  an  attack,  had  c^nstrained  him  to  re-organize 
this  civic  milida,  which  the  name  of  La  Fayette  and  Uie  re- 
collections of  *89  made  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  sus- 
picions. To  arm  the  National  Guard  was,  in  his  eyes,  to 
revive  the  révolution.  But,  unable  to  advance  the  claim  of 
right  he  found  it  least  dangerous  to  appeal  to  the  arms  of  the 
citizens.  Moreover,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  command 
of  this  army  of  the  domestic  hearth  ;  and  in  his  absence  he  en- 
trusted  that  command  to  Marshal  Moncey.  The  Marshal  was 
incapable  of  failing  in  a  duty  to  him  as  easily  manageable  as  his 
trustworthy  sword.  The  National  Guard  felt  honoured  and 
proud  of  obeying  an  old  soldier  who  had  participated  in  the 
glory  but  never  in  the  wrongs  of  tyranny. 

Napoléon  made  a  theatrical  présentation  of  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise  and  her  son  to  the  oflScers  of  the  National  Guard. 
This  spectacle  was  in  tend  ed  not  only  for  Paris  but  Vienna. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  father-in-law, 
that  the  blows  directed  against  him  by  the  allied  armies  would 
also  reach  his  own  daughter.  He  presented  to  him  his 
grandson  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  and  above  the  heads  of  the 
National  Guards.  This  scène  was  a  silent  négociation,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  find  a  response  in  the  heart  of  Francis  IL 

Marie-Louise  was  little  known  to  the  Parisians,  and  but 
little  beloved  in  France.  Borne  away  from  Vienna  as  a 
trophy  of  victory,  conquered  more  than  courted,  succeeding, 
in  the  héros  couch,  the  still  living  Empress  Joséphine, 
whose  Creolo  grâces,  apparent  gooduess,  and  light  hearted 
disposition,  made  her,  even  with  thèse  very  defeots.   more 
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popnlu  «ith  >o  ligbt  «od  «uperfidal  s  people  ;  &  stranger 
in  thfl  midst  of  France,  speaking  its  language  «itb  limidi^, 
Btndjing  iu  mannen  «dth  embarnssment,  Marie-Louise 
lived  in  wcloaion,  lïke  a  captive  amidst  the  officiai  circle 
«ritb  «bich  the  Ëmperor  snirouuded  ber.  TLat  court  of 
beantiful  vomen,  newly  titled,  anxious  to  repress  eveiy  attrac- 
tion escept  tfaat  of  tbeir  owq  nok  and  hi^h  tsToax,  allowed 
notbing  to  be  known  of  tbe  new  Empresa,  except  the  simplici^ 
and  tbe  awkwaiâness  natoral  to  one  fdio  was  almost  a  child, 
and  wbich  was  calcutated  to  render  her  nnpopular  in  ber 
ovn  court  Tbat  court  was  tbe  hanght^  slonderer  of  tbe 
jonng  Empress.  Marie-Loui»e  took  refuge  iu  court  ceremonj, 
— in  solitude  and  in  silence  against  the  oulevolence  tbat  acted 
aa  a  spy  on  ber  eveiy  irord  and  action.  Intimidated  bj  tbê 
bme,  bj  tbe  grandeur,  and  bj  the  impetuous  tendemesa  of 
Uie  ravisher,  wbom  sbe  dared  not  to  contemplate  os  a  husband, 
it  is  unknown  whether  ber  timidity  permitted  her  to  love  him 
«ith  unrestrajned  aSecdon.  Kapoleon  loved  faer  with  feelings 
of  Buperiorily  and  pride.  Sbe  tras  the  blazon  of  bis  affiliation 
vitb  great  dynasties;  sbe  was  the  motber  of  bis  son,  and 
tbe  eetablishment  of  bis  ambition.  But  tboagb  be  ezalted  no 
&vourite9,  lesB  from  \'irtae  than  conatitutional  disdain,  be  was 
known  to  ba«e  bad  passing  prédilections  for  some  of  tbe  beau- 
tiful  women  b^  wbom  be  woa  surrouoded.  Jealonsj  (herefore, 
tbongb  sbe  dûed  not  accuse  faer  rivais,  might  bave  chilled  tbe 
heart  of  Marie-Louise.  The  public  were  unjust  enough  to 
reqnirs  fiom  her  the  most  passionate  and  devoted  love,  when 
her  nature  could  onlj  inspire  her  with  dutj  and  respect 
for  a  Boldier  who  bad  merel;  recognized  in  liei  a  bostage  for 
Germany  and  a  pledge  of  posteritj. 

Thia  constraint  obecured  her  natural  obarms,  clouded  her 
featnres,  intimidated  her  mind,  and  depreased  her  heart  Sbe 
vas  onlj  regarded  aa  a  foreign  oroament  attacbed  to  the 
colnmns  of  tbe  throno-  Even  historf,  written  in  ignorance  of 
tbe  tnilh,  and  iofluenced  bj  the  resentment  of  Napoleou'a 
courtiers,  bas  slandered  this  princtss.  Tbose  wbo  hâve  known 
ber  will  award  ber,  not  tbe  stoical  and  tbeatrical  glorj  wbich 
people  required  of  ber,  faut  ber  natnnl  qoalities.    Sbe  ««•  a 
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cbarming  dgughter  of  the  Tyrol,  with  blue  ejes  and  fair  hair. 
Her  complexion  varied  with  the  whiteness  of  its  snows  and 
the  roses  of  its  valleys  ;  her  figure  light  and  graceful,  its  attitude 
yielding  and  languid,  like  those  German  maidens  who  seem  to 
look  for  the  support  of  some  manly  heart.  Her  dreamy  glance, 
full  of  internai  visions,  \^Qa  veiled  by  the  silken  fringes  of  her 
eyes.  Her  lips  were  somewhat  pouting, — her  bosom  full  of 
sighs  and  fruitful  affection;  her  arms  were  of  due  length, 
fair  and  admirably  moulded,  and  fell  with  graceful  languor  on 
her  robe,  as  if  weary  of  the  burthen  of  her  destiny.  Her 
neck  habitually  inclined  towards  her  shoulder.  She  appeared 
of  northem  melancholy  transplanted  into  the  tumult  of  a 
Gallic  camp.  The  pretended  insipidity  of  silence  concealed 
thoughts  delicately  féminine,  and  the  mysteries  of  sentiment, 
which  wafted  her  in  imagination  far  from  that  court  to  her  mag- 
nificent  but  rude  place  of  exile.  The  moment  she  retumed 
to  her  private  apartments,  or  to  the  solitude  of  her  gar- 
dons, she  again  became  essentially  German.  She  cultivated 
the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  In  thèse  accomplish- 
ments  éducation  had  rendered  her  perfect,  as  if  to  console  her, 
when  far  from  her  native  land,  for  the  absence  and  the  sorrows 
to  which  she  would  one  day  be  exposed.  In  thèse  acquire- 
ments  she  excelled  ;  but  they  were  confined  to  herself  done. 
She  read  and  repeated  from  memory  the  poetry  of  her  native 
bards.  By  nature  she  was  simple,  but  pleasing,  and  absorbed 
within  herself;  extemally  silent  but  full  of  internai  feelings; 
formed  for  domestic  love  in  an  obscmre  destiny  ;  but,  dazzled  on 
a  throne,  she  felt  herself  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as 
the  conquest  of  pride,  not  the  love  of  a  hero.  She  could 
dissemble  nothing,  either  during  her  grandeur,  or  after  the 
reverses  of  her  lord  ;  and  this  was  her  crime.  The  theatrical 
world,  into  which  she  had  been  thrown,  looked  for  the  pîcture 
of  conjugal  passion  in  a  captive  of  victory.  She  was  too 
unsophisticated  to  affect  love,  when  she  only  felt  obédience, 
timidity,  and  resignatiour  Nature  will  pity,  though  history  may 
accuse  her. 

This  is  a  true  portraiture  of  Marie-Louise.     I  wrote  it  in 
her  présence  ten  years  afterwards.   She  had  developed,  at  that 
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period,  dnring  ber  liberty  and  her  widowhood,  ail  tbe  hiddea 
grâces  of  her  ymith.  Tbej  wîshed  her  ta  piaf  a  part;— the 
actress  vas  «anting,  but  ihe  woman  remaioed-  Hisioi; 
should  award  her — what  tbe  partial  verdict  of  Napoleoa's 
ooortieiB  bas  refnsed — pi^,  tendemess,  and  gneo. 

XXVI. 

8)ich  vas  tbe  Empress  presented  hj  Napoléon  to  tbe 
Hatioaal  Gnard  at  Paris,  bis  son,  tbe  King  of  Rome,  in  ber 
anns.  Thîs  spectacle  nas  tbe  mute  éloquence  nhich  affected 
tbe  bearCs  of  the  Parisians.  TLey  were  received  snûi  cries, 
teais,  and  anns  taîsed  to  heaTen.  Kature  claimed  ber  empire, 
and  sa  did  pride.  Tbe  armed  citixens  of  tbe  capital  vere 
prend  of  thia  dangbter  of  the  Cnsars,  confided,  as  if  in  pledge, 
fa>  the  citj  of  tbe  révolution.  Tbis  mother  and  her  child, 
oovered  b;  the  swords  of  ail,  seetned  for  an  instant  to  form 
tbe  domestic  bearth  of  eacb.  When  tbe  heart  bas  ita  part  to 
play,  which  is  so  rare  in  tbe  crises  of  empires,  it  breaks  fortb, 
and  conquers  ail  for  the  moment.  At  this  affecting  scène 
tbe  national  opposition  was  alla;ed.  France  thought  itself 
Napoleonized  for  a  day,  becanse  ita  heart  had  beat  for  a 
woman  and  a  child.  Napoléon,  taking  bia  son  from  hia 
mother's  breast,  embraced  bim,  raised  him  in  bis  anna,  placed 
him,  trith  lears  in  bis  eyea,  in  tbe  artns  of  tbe  offîcers  nearest 
to  bim,  and  advancing  into  the  midst  of  the  immense  circle, 
which  the  chiefs  of  the  oit;  formed  around  the  principal  hall 
of  the  palace,  be  spoke  to  them  in  that  voice,  by  tums  mauly 
and  tender,  vhich  seemed  like  tbe  soldier  giving  ne;  to  the 
feelings  of  the  husband  and  the  sire.  Talma,  the  grcut  im- 
personator  of  tbe  ii-ritig  statues  of  history,  had  been  wiih  Lim 
the  erening  before  ;  but  nature,  at  thia  moment,  was  a  tencher 
of  attitudes  more  soTereign  and  infallible  tban  Talma.  Napo- 
léon had  notbing  to  leam  from  the  stage  but  the  folds  of  the 
costume  vhich  be  had  the  ridicnloos  veakness  to  drape  for 
tbe  ejes  of  bis  audience.  Hia  destin;  diaped  it  enougb  ;  his 
beart  spoke  better  tban  tbe  part  be  had  to  play.  He  was 
nttunl,  beroic,  fiuniliar.     B«  «mcaaled  nona  of  the  chances 
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of  war, — none  of  the  dangers  which  every  moment  threatened 
the  capital.  He  explained  how  this  danger  would  be  onljr 
apparent, — ^how  he  would  retum  with  his  forces,  augmented  bjr 
his  garrisons  being  relieved  from  blockade, — to  crush  the 
enemy  between  Paris  and  his  army.  "  Be  but  united,"  said 
he  *'  and  resist  the  attempts  that  will  be  made  to  detach  you 
from  me.  I  leave  you  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Borne, — 
my  wife  !  my  son  !  I  go  in  trauquil  confidence,  entrusting  them 
to  your  love.  What  I  hâve  dearest  in  the  world  1  place  in 
your  hands." 

XXVII. 

Paris  resounded  wîtb  this  farewell.  It  excited  it  for  a 
moment,  as  it  had  done  the  palace.  The  foUowing  day  it  was 
known  that  Napoléon  had  left  duringthe  nightfor  Chalons.  It 
was  also  known  that  he  never  appeared  with  the  army  but  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle.  Bat  no  more  miracles  were  expected.  The 
oampaigns  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  and  of  Dresden  had  chilled  the 
ardeur  of  hope.  Yet  the  noise  of  the  first  shock  was  listened 
for  attentively.  The  last  campaign  was  about  to  open.  We  shali 
not  recount  it  in  its  détails,  but  in  its  results — it  alone  mérita 
an  historian.  Napoléon  emerged  from  it  greater  than  he  had 
ever  been,  even  at  the  zénith  of  his  power.  It  is  not  his  gloiy 
as  a  gênerai — but  his  Ml  as  a  sovereign — that  we  trace  in  this 
lecitid.  We  shall  only  enter  upon  détails  of  the  former,  so  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  show  how  this  heroic  ùlLÏ  opened  the 
way  for  the  Restoration. 

XXVIII. 

A  million  of  men,  armed  by  the  resentment  of  Europoi 
coUected  together  by  the  genius  of  the  Coalition,  and  encouraged 
by  the  reverses  of  him  who  had  been  so  long  thought  invincible, 
entered,  army  after  army,  upon  the  soil  of  France.  The  circle  of 
action,  still  free  for  the  Emperor,  was  contracting  its  limita 
every  tweuty-four  hours.  Wellington  had  descended  from  the 
Pyrénées  on  the  south,  with  the  English  army,  iuured  to  war, 
and  bringing  as  auxiliaries  the  beat  troops  of  Spain  aud 


Porti^.  The  umim  of  Muabal  Soult,  and  of  Marsbal 
Suchet.  retirée  r^dlj  npon  Fnnc«;  to  âefend  their  natiTe  bdO 
agMDSt  tlùs  inTasioD  of  two  long  proToked  Dationa.  Bubua  and 
BeUegardfl.  two  Austrian  gênerais,  at  tbe  head  of  a  hnndrad 
thowand  taea,  held  Prince  £agene,  Napoleon's  Vicero^.  in 
check  in  the  Hilaneae  terrïtorj,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to  deboucb 
aa  Lfons  bj  the  gorges  of  Savoy.  B«niadotte,  the  modem 
Cûriolonos,  witiiout  having  to  revenge  upon  hia  country  the 
wronga  of  hÎB  prototype,  badBoldhimself  totheCoalitiou.atthe 
price  of  the  crown  of  Sweden.  Against  Belgium  and  tfae 
Rhioe  he  conducted,  beneatb  oor  flag,  130,000  men,  consisting 
of  ail  the  aecond^rate  nationa  of  the  North.  Prince  Schwartz- 
enbnrg,  generalissimo  of  the  Coalition,  and  Blocher,  the 
Pnissian  gênerai,  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  ntgbt  of  ibe  Slst 
of  December,  and  directed  about  SOO.OOO  men.  of  ail 
natioDS,  l«  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,^-our  last  rampart.  Four 
coluinns,  of  400.000  combatants,  penetiated  Gennanj  hj 
four  roadi,  te  reciuit,  with  inexanstible  reinfomments,  thé 
van  of  the  annies  already  entered  npon  the  soil  of  France. 
The  Bovereigna  themselves  (tbe  Emperor  of  Ruasia,  the  Em- 
perorof  Anstria,  the  Kîng  of  Praasia,  and  the  Kîng  of  Sweden) 
marched  with  tbeir  troope  ;  as  if  to  déclare  to  the  world  that 
they  bad  for  the  future  eichanged  their  capitala  for  the  camp; 
and  that  thej  were  notgoing  to  make  a  campaign,  but  a  nnani- 
mous  and  final  cnisade  against  tbe  oppresser  of  the  continent 
To  tbese  masses  paid  hj  Engtand,  recndlâd  b;  patriotiam, 
and  whom  cven  defeats  had  tau^t  to  conquer,  Napoléon  conld 
onl;  place  in  opposition  the  exhausted  and  brohen  up  remains 
of  hia  once  splendid  armiea. 

XXIX 

France,  in  spite  of  the  appeals  made  to  ita  patriotism  h^ 
the  Emperor  and  by  the  Senate,  did  noi  aiise.  It  was  dnîned 
of  ils  legiona  :  it  wisbed  for  peace  and  liberlj.  It  EBaied  that 
In  tising  it  woald  rise  for  the  Emperor,  and  not  fnr  tbe 
caantrj.  It  was  resoWed  to  fumish  no  more  blood  to  gratify 
1ii§  ambition.     The  long  despotism  it  had  groaned  under,  had 
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deprived  it  of  ail  respect  even  for  ita  owd  boîI  ;  and  throagh- 
out  tbo  coimtiy  mu  heard  this  impious  word  of  discountge- 
ment,  pusbed  erea  to  indifférence  for  personal  conaeqaencea — 
"Tjrant  forTyrant!"  The  Prefocta  decreed  new  levies  ;  the 
gendarmes  conducted  the  conscripta,  fréquent);  in  chaîna,  on 
the  roadg  to  the  dépôts  :  but  scaively  Fere  tbey  liberated,  vhen 
tbey  took  tbe  road  back  again  to  their  cabins  and  their 
villages.  The  most  warlike  provinces,  Buigundy,  Autun,  and 
Britanny,  concealed  bands  of  désertera  in  their  woods, — tbe 
last  hopes  of  their  familiea,  who  persisted  in  ft  life  of  wandering 
TTTetchedness,  ratber  than  rgoia  tbeir  régiments. 

XXX. 

Moreover,  Napoléon,  during  the  seventy  days  wbich  the 
slomess  and  timidity  of  tbe  allies  had  left  bim  to  résolve  on 
Bometbicg  great,  had  taken  no  résolution.  He  was  seen  to 
dîsplay,  in  the  palace  of  tbe  Tuileries,  tbe  indécision  and 
uucertainty  of  Moscow.  Ee  lost  the  precioua  time  in  deliber- 
ating  with  himself  and  with  olbers,  in  contending  with  the 
senate  and  tbe  législative  assembly,  and  in  pouring  forth 
interminable  cSusions  of  éloquence  with  bis  con&dants.  He 
had  Lecome,  for  some  years  past,  prodigiously  loquacioua. — a 
sign  of  decreasing  volition  and  action  with  men  wbo  hâve  been 
long  indebted  to  fortune.  He  loat  more  time  in  convincing 
than  in  cooqaering.  Tbe  more  he  felt  that  public  opinion  was 
deserting  bim,  the  more  be  Eought  to  reelrain  it,  by  exciting 
admiration  in  confidential  communications  to  the  first  corner, 
or  by  articles  dictated  for  the  Moniteur.  He  himself  con- 
stituted  bia  own  public  opinion.  No  one  but  himself  spoke 
freely  in  France.  His  internai  life  n'as  one  continued 
monologue  ;  it  migbt  be  said  tbat  he  vras  killing  time.  He 
secmed  to  espect — eitber  from  his  négociations,  wbich  were  not 
even  commenced,  or  from  his  ttar,  wbich  he  felt  iras  not  yet 
extincl — I  know  not  what  prodigy  tbat  was  to  restore  to  bim 
whnt  he  had  lost  He  had  tbe  prédestination  of  men  and  of 
tbings  about  to  fall, — the  immobility  of  the  man  against  tha 
s  of  time. 
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An  invincible  rasonrce  remained  to  him  at  the  bcfpiining  of 
Deoember.  He  had  but  to  louk  with  a  finn  eje  on  fais  pcnition, 
■nd  instead  of  oontinuing  scattered  and  dïspersed  over  the  re- 
maina  of  his  oonqueets,  to  &11  back  on,  and  concealnte  him- 
■elf  in,  the  bout  of  France.  He  had  in  Spain  the  annies  of 
Soult  and  Suchet,  forming  togetber  80,000  men,  inured  to 
conflict,  diaciplined  in  war,  and  commanded  bj  gênerais 
who  Bpnng,  lihe  himBelf,  &om  the  scbool  of  the  Republican 
m».  He  had  in  It&l;  the  armj  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
80,000  men,  comprisiog  oeverai  excellent  French  reginienU 
and  superior  officers equ&llj  devoted  to  their  country  as  nell  as 
toMniat; — 00,000  men,  French  and  Milaneeetroopa,  wereSgfat- 
ing  and  manoravring  ineffectnall;  for  hia  kingdom  of  Italy ,  on 
the  other  eide  of  the  Alps.  Holland  and  Belgium,  fmitlesstj 
ocmpiedand  pcunfnlljTetained,  abeorbed  40,000  men,  under  his 
best  gênerais  of  tfae  second  class.  Fînally,  he  had  left,  without 
foresight,  more  thaa  120,000  men,  shutvp  beyond  his  reach  in 
Mayenco,  and  in  ail  the  strong  places  bejond  the  Bhine,  like 
land-marks  loet  upon  the  road,  which  he  might  never  again 
bebold.  ThuB  there  nere  in  ail  930,000  eoldiers,  readf 
formed,  inored  Ia  mr,  diaciplined,  armed,  and  fumtahed  with 
artil1ei7  and  horsea,  which,  nnited  with  the  80,000  men  in  th» 
interior,  woold  bave  fonned,  onder  his  hand,  and  in  the  heart 
of  France,  an  arm;  of  400,000  combatants.  He  had  had  nioely 
d^  of  a  season  favourable  for  the  marching  and  provision- 
ing  of  troops,  to  recall  (o  his  sîde  thèse  remuants  of  his 
forces.  He  coold  hâve  stationeâ  thcm  in  the  fertile  provinces 
and  on  the  riTers  which  surroiuid  the  capital,  flank  them  with 
his  fortified  places,  connect  them  bj  his  great  cities  and  the  re- 
cmiting  dépôts  of  his  régiments,  encourage  them  bj  his  présence, 
animate  them  bj  his  «alour,  and  impel  them  by  bis  genius; — 
400.000  men  could  be  Ihus  concentmted,  tbua  disposed,  thus 
exciied, — merel;  attacked  on  remote  points  of  their  drcumfer- 
ence,  themselves  always  close  to  the  centre  which  would  havo 
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BUpported  from  its  nucleUB  every  nidiua  of  ibe  cirde,  and  would 
hâve  been  alna^rs  in  nurnber  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  the 
attackÎDg  columuB  of  the  Allies.  Ererr  partial  victory  of  the 
euemj'B  generalB  would  bave  been  a  stérile  triunipli;  for  none 
of  them  would  hâve  dared  to  follow  it  up  to  the  heart  of  such 
B  EDass,  to  break  and  engulf  themaelves  agaiost  the  valle  of 
Fana.  The  least  defeat,  on  the  contfary,  would  hâve  allotred 
Napoléon  ta  lannch  a  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  flauks 
or  the  rear  of  the  retreatiog  enemy.  Time  and  diBlJUice,  tchicb 
maken  an  invading  army,  would  hâve  ionred  to  war,  recruited, 
and  itrengtliened  that  of  France.  Décisive  victory,  with  im- 
portant conséquences,  or  certain  peace,  wiUt  great  coucessiona 
fer  the  countrj,  would  hâve  been  the  resolt  of  Buch  a  résolution. 
It  would  faave  been  the  '92  of  France,  diaciplined,  inured  to 
war,  and  invincible, — the  patriolism  of  the  nation  under  ■ 
single  head, — ita  bayoneta  in  a.  single  hand.  What  might  not 
hâve  been  done  by  a  desperate  army, — the  élite  of  our  armiea 
of  ten  years, — commanded  by  a  hero,  and  inspired  by  the  soil, 
and  by  the  hearth  of  erery  citiEon  beneaùi  its  feetî  In 
taking  Buch  a  part  Napoléon  would  bava  been  as  wondetful  in 
hia  concentration  as  in  his  conquests,  It  would  hâve  been 
Frederick  the  Gt«at,  aggrandized  by  the  immensity  of  the 
enemy  s  troops,  and  by  tbe  force  of  destiny.  Napoléon  ovar- 
looked  this  résolution.  It  required,  to  cariy  it  out,  not  a 
greater  geaius  Imt  a  groater  août  than  hls.  He  inust  hâve 
ncnfîced  his  pride  to  his  real  glory,  renounced  biniself  ta 
save  bis  country,  sacrificed  his  lamity  crowns  and  the  oon- 
quered  provinces,  1o  render  Paris  invincible.  He  wanted  this 
heroism.  He  disputed  with  destiny;  but  she  obeys  only 
those  wbo  outstrip  her  in  tbe  race.  He  fed  his  soûl  with 
illusions  ;  he  threw  away  the  time  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
Ile  WI19  timid  in  taking  extrême  measures,  under  circum- 
stances  which  called  for  tbe  utmost  efforts  of  mind  and  genios. 
The  throne  bad  lessened  tbe  man  :  he  was  beneath  tbe  part 
'  which  destiny  gave  bim  to  play.  The  statesman  failed,  but  the 
■oldier  remoined  ;  in  hiin  it  replaced  the  genenl. 
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SeTcnt;  thoosand  troop*  conalituted  the  mùy  urmy  irith 
wfaich  Napoléon  tutd  to  nuuHrovre,  and  combat  a  million  of  men 
in  the  beart  of  France.  Victoiy  itself  conld  do  nothing  for  so 
Btttill  a  number:  it  codM  on);  waste  them  lees  nipidly  thaa 
defeaL  Did  he  dépend  on  impoesibilîties  ;  or  iras  he  onlj 
denrona  of  illnstiatiiig  his  laat  etntggle  ?  No  one  knows  what 
waa  pasmng  in  (faat  soûl,  nwddened  for  k  matij  yrmxe  by 
îDoaions.  The  most  likelj  solution  is,  that  fae  calcutated  on 
Bome  brilliant  bat  passing  sacceas,  which  might  bave  serred  as 
a  piet«it  for  the  Emperor  of  Âuatiia  to  negociate  vith  htm. 
He  nerer  Ihooght  that  a  fiuher  «ould  dishonour  his  son-in-law, 
or  tbat  kingt  woald  dethrone  the  conqneror  of  the  revointion. 
Bat,  at  ail  éventa,  he  did  not  donbt  Uut,  eren  if  conqnered 
and  deprived  of  ihe  throne,  the  empire  «ould  be  ttanamitted 

He  arrived  at  Cbâlona  on  tfae  SSth  of  Januaiy,  rumioating 
on  thoughts  like  the  above.  Criea  of  "  Vive  l'Emperei^  !  à 
èof  lé»  dmîi»  réuni»  !"  met  faim  eierynhere  on  the  road.  The 
people,  exdtad  aud  diacontented  at  the  same  time,  evinoed,  in 
the  aame  hreath,  their  onthosiasnL  for  the  warrior  and  their 
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of  181t— Plan  of  NapoleoD— Muwh  of  ihe  Empcror  on  8t 
bliier,  to  Toni  tbe  Allka— NapcleoD  ftllibicl  on  BrieDoe— Combat 
of  Briennc — Juuction  of  Blueher  ind  SchwKlicoburg — Bittlc  of 
La  Rothicm — Combat  of  Marmont  at  Boaniy — Napolcon  goe*  ta 
TrojM — Hia  rcaidcDce  and  heaiutïon  at  Trofca^Congreia  of  Cb»- 
tîlloo — Caulaincourt — Ullimatum  of  tha  Allicd  Soiereigna  on  thc  Stli 
of  Jaiia>r; — Corteapandeuec  of  tha  Etnpaior  and  Joaeph — Bluchar 
blli  baek  on  Chilona,  and  marchai  on  Firîi — Napoléon  marchea  ta 
Ch^mp  Aubcit  (□  itop  Blucbcr— Combat  of  Champ  Aubcrt—Battle 
of  Monlmirail— Battis  of  Vaucbimp— Napoléon  «ithdrawa  bom  Cad. 
UiucourI  tbe  authorit;  lo  liga  a  Paaoe — Schwattienburg  Ibreatana 
Paria,  aod  adïaneaa  bjr  tbe  iiiley  of  tbs  Seine— Napoléon  fliea  to  meet 
him — Battle  of  Monlereiu — Napoléon  te-eotera  Trojea  iba  23d  Ja- 
nnaij — Royaliat  manifeitatian — Executian  of  tbe  Chevalier  OouuilL 

I. 

OuB  gênerais,  left  without  Bufficient  force  ou  the  banks  of 
tlie  Rhine,  had,  at  first,  tried  to  cloae,  at  least,  tbe  passes  of 
the  Voages  and  of  Alsace, — those  avenues  to  our  plains. 
Turoed  and  compromtsed,  thej  had  fallen  back  slowly  to  the 
reverse  aide  of  those  mountains  which  look  down  on  France. 
They  were  closely  followed  b;  400.000  meo,  Russians,  Pm»- 
siaiiB,  and  Auethans,  daily  augmented  bj  fresh  columns  frum  the 
Rhine.  Thèse  400,000  men  fonned  tvo  armies,  the  one  under 
the  orders  of  Schwartzenburg,  the  other  under  the  command  of 
Blueher.  After  having  overrun  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  Alsace, 
Franche- Compté,  the  valleya  of  the  Vosges,  and  Lorraine,  they 
directed  their  steps  slowly  towards  each  oiher,  to  re-unile,  like 
the  armies  of  Attila,  at  Troyes,  the  capital  of  Champagne.  The 
Ëmperor,  in  imitation  of  LÎmself,  as  it  often  happens  with  ex- 
bausted  genius,  had  resolved  to  throw  himself  holdly  between 
thèse  two  armies,  give  battle  separalely  to  ench  of  his  eneraies 
with  his  faandful  of  desperate  combatants,  and  to  remove  them 
&Qm  each  otheras  much  as  possible, — the  one  to  the  left  tovarda 
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bis  strong  places  in  the  north,  the  other  to  the  right  towards 
Lyona,  and  to  profit  against  each  of  thesa  armiei,  tltna  tbroiru 
mto  Ùte  interior,  b;  tbe  chances  of  victoi;,  the  ponlcs  of  defeat, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  national  insurrections  round  the 
fbotstepe  of  the  strangers.  This  plan,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  concentration,  to  which  nationB  as  well  aa  individualg  are 
promptad  b;  a  défensive  etniggle,  mi^t  be  ouderetood,  if  the 
Emperor  hâd  an  annj  equal  in  nnmber  to  one  half  or  one 
quaiter  of  either  of  the  armiea  marching  npon  him.  But  on 
the  dav  be  airived  at  Cbâlone  the  allies  numbered  already 
400,000  soldieiB  in  Fronce  ; — 500,000  more  vere  desceoding 
in  reor  of  this  advance  guard  from  the  Alps,  {rom  the  Pyrenttes, 
from  the  Vosges,  and  ùom  the  Jora.  A  campaign  thua  projected 
mis,  therefore.DOthinghntakind  of  heroicadventure.  He  waa 
sboat  to  squander  the  remaining  blood  of  his  brave  companiona, 
in  order  to  render  his  fall  illustnous,  and  anntbilate  a  nation. 

Napoléon  had  made  Chftions  the  pivot  of  ail  tbat  remained 
to  him  of  his  guud,  and  of  his  new  levies. 

II. 

The  heads  of  columns  of  the  Rossian  and  Prussian  armies, 
conunanded  by  Blacher,  were  approoching  St.  Dizier.  The 
adTancegoard  of  the  Austrianarmy.underSchwartzenburg.was 
arriving  at  Langres.  The  Emperor  oolir  occupied  with  the 
Frencb  armj  the  space  between  thèse  two  cities,  with  the  plains 
of  Paris  in  his  rear.  The  old  troops  and  his  young  soldiers 
receifed  htm  with  an  enthusiasm  to  which  the  misfortunes  of 
their  gênerai  seemed  to  add  wbat  the  faeart  confers  on  glory, — 
the  despsiiing  tendemess  of  dévotion.  Their  acclamadons 
braved  adversitj,  and  bade  défiance  to  dealh.  Napoléon 
profited  bv  that  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  his  présence  alwajs 
created  in  his  camp.  He  threw  himself  with  tbis  handful  of 
men  before  the  Prussian  anoy,  to  eut  it  off  from  the  road  to 
Langres,  and  arrive  before  it  on  the  banka  of  the  Marne,  which 
it  haà  to  cross  on  its  «caj  to  Troyes.  It  was  too  late.  One 
half  of  the  Prussian  anny  had  already  passed  the  Marne,  and 
was  advancing  in  force  towards  tfae  capital  of  Champagne.   The 
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othnr  half  was  obont  U>  orosa  tfae  riT«T,  when  Hapoleon  arrived 
thera.  Be  hwl  now  to  chooH  at  a  single  glaiic«  between  the 
two  cfauices  offered  him  by  fortune  :  either  to  eut  in  two  the 
Brmr  of  Blucher.  and  sepante  its  fragments  to  the  right  and 
left  :  or  else  to  tbrow  himself  bj  forced  marches  in  front  of  the 
flnt  column  of  that  aimj  wfaich  «as  advaocing  before  him  to 
Trojea, — U>  «ttack  it,  break  it,  enter  Trojes  before  Schwarteen- 
burg,  and  thua  place  himself  aa  an  impregnable  bairier  at  the 
point  of  junction  asaigaed  for  the  two  armiea.  The  neceasitjof 
preceding  the  Emperors  at  Troyes  decided  him  promptly  to  the 
îatter  course.  The  timidity  of  their  march — the  indécision  of 
their  flret  eolumns  in  Tenturing  into  the  heart  of  France — 
inight  afford  him  ta  opportunity  of  conqnering.  A  victorj,  even 
Incomplète,  orer  the  eorpt  d'armée,  nith  wbich  were  the  allied 
■oTereigns,  inight  etrike  them  «ith  astonishment,  and  induce 
them  to  open  negociatioits.  Tbe  gênerai  and  the  8tat«smui 
both  urged  bim  ta  %  to  tbe  aolution  of  bis  destin;.  Tbia 
ma  Trof  es. 

III. 

Tbe  rigours  of  the  seaeon  seemed  to  increase  the  fatigues  uf 
tlie  campaign.  A  long  continuance  of  Fold  rains  hod  eut  up  the 
mads.  A  mantla  of  snow  and  boar  froat  covered  and  cuncealed 
tbe  beaten  tracka  and  quttgmires,  where  tbe  feet  of  the  soldiera, 
tnd  of  tbe  horsee,  and  the  wheels  of  the  cannons  freqaently 
Btttck  in  tbe  mud.  The  army  vos  fortunatelj  in  light  marching 
order;  for,  nnited  in  feeling  with  tbe  inbabitants,  thej  found 
bread  and  fora^  everywhere.  The  humblest  otbina  gare  np 
their  tittle  stores,  with  cordial  bospitalily,  to  «arm  and  nouri^ 
tbeee  last  defenders  of  the  soil  of  France.  Ver;  fen  straggters 
remained  npon  the  road  ;  enthnsiaem  rallied  ail,  and  hurried 
them  forwùd  after  the  Emperor.  The  magie  spell  of  bis 
aumerouB  victories  aeemed  to  ha<re  lodged  itself  in  the  mind  of 
hia  guard,  and  of  tbe  battalions  of  reserve.  This  guard  looked 
upon  itMlf  asjointly  responsible  withthe  Emperor,  and  bound 
In  bonour  to  dévote  itself,  even  to  the  last  man,  for  tbo  deliver- 
Um  of  the  natiTe  aoil.    The  sbame  of  baving  permitled  tbe 
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enemy  to  tooch  it,  anà  the  «rdent  deaira  of  expelling  them, 
wei^ed  hearily  m  the  rotigli  natges  of  tbese  brave  PretorianB. 
Thëf  mwdiad,  with  downeast  ejea  anà  knitted  browe.  io  a 
silenee  mon  aînisUr  and  wsrlike  thm  tfaoir  toldierly  gaietj  of 
other  Aèju.  Tfaey  fait  that  it  «u  qo  longer  victory  alooe  bat 
tbo  Tmgeance  of  th«ir  oonntrj  that  marehed  invisible  before 
Ihfm.  Moreover.thegTeMnujori^oftheeeioldiers,— hanleiied 
t^  ihe  ssnds  of  Egypt,  hj  the  son  of  Spûn,  b;  tbe  eDom  of 
FoUod  and  Bawia, — «are  Taterans  innred  to  marches,  and  tU' 
diamsjed  bj  the  cannon's  roar, — tnie  aninutted  machines  of  war, 
irt»  seemed  do  looger  to  partiripaté  in  tbe  weakness  and  the 
wants  of  hnmanitj.  ConâdeDoe  in  themaelves,  contempt  of 
■«qierior  nombera.  and  indifferâDce  ander  fire,  multiplied  them 
in  their  otni  ejee. 

'TwBs  in  U»  midst  of  a  colnmn  of  thèse  troope  that  Napo- 
léon marehed,  soroetimea  on  foot,  sotnetimes  on  horseback, 
never  entering  his  carriage,  and  onlj  retiring  on  the  hait  into 
the  tiret  mechanic's  or  peasante  cottage  tint  iipened  at  his 
naine,  to  spread  out  his  maps,  trace  hia  route,  dictate  orders 
to  his  officers,  or  anatch  a  momest's  sleep  bj  the  fire  of  th« 
bivonao  or  the  cottage  hearth. 

ÏV 

Napoléon  acoordingl;  recalled  his  adTance-goard,  which 
had  alreadj  pessed  St  Dizier,  and  directed  his  oolonma  on 
Brienne.  BIncher  haring  timel;  notice  of  the  spproach  of 
the  French  annj,  had  placed  the  fiist  bslf  of  the  Rnssian 
and  Pmsaian  annj  in  this  town  and  castla.  Napoléon 
thos,  in  tha  last  period  of  hia  mOitaiy  career,  foond  him- 
aelf,  tike  a  etag  at  bay,  exactl;  at  his  stoiting  point.  It 
«as  at  the  acbool  of  Brienne  that  he  had  received  his  fint 
lessou  in  the  art  of  war.  HisobscareiDbnoyre-appearedtobiin 
at  the  décline  of  his  power  and  of  his  f^orj.  An  abyse  of 
erents  taj  betireen  thèse  two  pointa  of  hia  life.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  was  going  to  fight  in  tlie  présence  of  his  fonthful  reminia- 
omces.  Thisthought,  sn;  hia  coo&dants.  raneved  bis  faitb  in 
the  amiles  of  fortano  ;  he  renognisMl  hia  hattle  field  bv  tha 
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traces  of  bis  earl j  footsteps  engrayed  in  his  memory  ;  he  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  attack  60,000  men  with  one  third 
of  his  forces.  The  Russian  gênerais,  Saken  and  AlsaHef,  were 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  town,  and  the  Prussiaiis,  under 
Blucher  himself,  with  defending  the  surroimding  hills  and  the 
formidable  position  of  the  castle.  Napoléon  ordered  di  immé- 
diate assault,  Tnthout  giving  bis  troops  time  to  reposd,  to  diy 
tbemselves,  or  even  to  take  refresbment  ;  thej  were  as  impatient 
fisr  the  fight  as  he  was  himself.  This  was  the  first  great  col- 
lision on  the  soil  of  France,  and  the  confiict  was  terrible.  Napo- 
léon put  his  good  fortune  to  the  test,  and  it  responded  in  the 
énergies  of  bis  soldiers.  Brienne  and  the  castle  were  carried 
by  the  irrésistible  impetuosity  of  the  guard.  Numbers  disap- 
peared  before  intrepidity.  Blucher  fought,  as  usual,  like  a 
common  soldier,  to  lead  on  or  to  restrain  his  battalions.  Twice 
surrounded  by  charges  of  French  troops,  he  was  separated  from 
his  squadrons,  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  not  for  victory  but  life. 
Twice  freeing  himself  with  his  sabre  from  the  hands  of  our 
dragoons,  he  escaped  only  by  the  chances  of  the  mêlée  and  by 
the  vigour  of  his  horse.  Before  this  short  wintry  day  had 
yielded  to  the  cover  of  night  and  of  the  snow,  the  bodies  of 
10.000  slain  had  strewed  the  shelving  heights  of  Brienne. 
Blucher,  in  despair  of  breaking  that  rampart  of  bayonets,  fell 
back  in  silence,  and  proceeded  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube, 
to  effect  his  junction  with  the  army  of  Schwartzenbui^,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bar  and  of  Troyes. 

Napoléon  himself  only  owed  his  salvation  to  the  night.  He 
was  retuming  slowly  after  the  action  to  his  quarters,  at  some 
distance  from  the  re-conquered  city,  and  was  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance  of  his  stafif,  which  left  him  respectfully  to  the  indulgence 
of  his  own  thoughts.  The  French  and  Russian  régiments  were 
still  mingled  hère  and  there,  as  it  happons  after  battles  con- 
tiuued  till  night  overtakes  the  combatants.  A  squadron  of  Rus- 
sian cayalry,  straying  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  regain  the 
retreating  army,  heard  the  horses  of  the  Ëmperor  s  escort  ap- 
proaching,  and  charged  them  in  the  dark.  Napoléon,  for  a 
moment  surrounded,  was  recognised,  and  assailed  by  two 
Russian  dragoons.     General  Corbineau  threw  himself  between 
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the  Emperor  and  one  of  the  Cossacks  ;  and  tbe  aidede-camp 
Gotii]gaud  shot  down  the  other  with  bis  pîsto).  The  escort 
immediotelf  charged  and  aaved  aU.  Napoléon  resomed  the 
vAj  to  his  Invoaac,  meditating  on  the  steriUly  of  a  victory 
idiich  coat  him  five  or  six  thomand  killed  and  vounded,  and 
which  çiolj  prodnced  a  sligbt  altendoti  of  rente  on  the  annj 
of  the  enem;. 

V. 

Blucher  and  SchYraiizenborg  effected  their  junction  the 
followîngdaf  atBar-Bur-Aube.  Theythenretunied.  tothe  num- 
ber  of  150,000  men,  to  attack  Napoléon  nhile  weakened  bj  his 
firet  victoiy.  Be  naited  for  tbem  at  the  village  of  Rothierre, 
three  leagues  front  Brienne,  irhere  be  conld  onlj  bring  40,000 
men  into  position.  Despairing  of  conqnest,  and  consuming 
fruitlessi;  both  time  and  btood,  Napoléon  maintaiued,  without 
adrantage,  thb  field  of  battle  by  the  heroism  of  his  soldieis. 
There,  as  etseifbere,  be  seemed  to  expect  impossibilities,  tn- 
Btead  of  Iklling  bsck,  like  Turenne  or  Frederick,  underbia 
numerical  inferiority,  and  contracting  tbe  space  around  him. 
The  habit  of  auperioritj  posseesed  by  his  troops  over  tfaose  of 
the  enemy  deceived  even  himaelf.  He  fongbt  witb  a  remnant 
of  hia  ormj,  as  be  had  formetly  fought  with  &00.000  men.  Ho 
Btill  possessed  the  geniua  of  combat  ;  but  he  bad  no  longer  tbat 
of  cjrcumstances.  Six  tbonsand  Frencbaen  agaJn  laid  down 
their  Hves  in  the  furrows  of  La  Botbierre,  Twelve  thousaiid 
lives  in  three  days  were  eut  off  from  an  «rmy  of  70.000  fight- 
ing  men  !  Napoléon  seemed  only  to  implore  tbe  night  to  con- 
c«J,  for  the  fîrst  time,  the  grief  and  humiliation  of  a  retreat. 
Duiing  the  battle  he  had  ordered  bridges  to  be  tbrotrn  across 
tbe  Aube  ;  and  leaving  Marshal  Marmont  inth  a  rear-guard  of 
6,000  men,  beavailed  himselfof  the  obscuri^  to  passthe  rifer, 
and  to  lake  once  more,  as  if  by  chance,  the  road  to  Troyes. 

VI 

We  say  by  chance  ;  for  the  occupation  of  Troyea,  proper 
•noagfa  before  the  jonction  of  Blocher  and  Schwartzenborg. 
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was  now  of  no  conséquence,  since  that  junction  bad  beeo 
effected,  in  spite  of  him,  after  the  battles  of  Brienne  and 
La  Eothierre.  He  oontinned  a  route  without  object  ;  he  was 
wandering  about  France  ;  it  wns  no  longer  a  marcb.  Maimont 
followed  him,  closelj  pursued  by  the  Prussian  cavaliy,  and 
fbund  himself  headed  at  Rosnay  by  âO,000  Bavarians.  Hère 
he  drew  up,  and,  heroically  imitating  the  Emperor  at  Brienne» 
he  chnrged  with  a  few  battalions  the  corps  d'armée  which 
opposed  his  passage.  He  opened  a  road  for  himself  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  arrived  with  his  division  at  Arcis- 
Bur-Aube,  at  the  same  hour  that  the  Emperor  was  entering 
Troyes. 

VII. 

Napoléon  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Troyes,  when  he  regretted 
having  stopped  there.  He  could  neither  défend  himself  in 
that  place,  nor  make  use  of  it  as  the  base  of  an  aggressive 
opération.  The  vain  satisfaction  of  entering  a  city  of  his 
empire,  and  remaining  there  three  days,  cost  him  12,000  men, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  remainder,  and  his  removal  twenty-five 
leagues  farther  from  his  capital,  ^vhich  ^vas  now  exposed  by  his 
opérations  to  the  extrême  frontier  of  Champagne.  The  Paris 
road  was  open  to  the  two  united  armies  of  Blucher  and 
Schwartzenburg,  if,  crushing  the  feeble  force  of  the  Emperor, 
they  had  continued  their  march,  not  to  shun  but  to  pursue  him. 

VIII. 

Sinister  intelligence  of  reverse  after  reverae  reached  him 
from  ail  parts  of  the  empire,  during  the  three  days  that  he 
remained  in  a  state  of  indécision  at  Troyes.  General  Maison, 
bis  confidential  lieutenant  in  Belgium,  expelled  by  an  insur- 
rection which  sprang  up  under  his  feet,  retired  into  the 
Department  du  Nord,  with  scarce  sufficient  strength  to  défend 
it.  Marshal  Soult,  the  coolest  and  most  consunimate  of  bis 
gênerais,  was  falling  back,  step  by  step,  u}X)n  Toulouse,  from 
the  djinection  of  Bordeaux,  which  had  been  markcd  eut  for 
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him  on  retiring  from  Spun.  Paris  was  dissatisfied  at  doE 
haring  jot  heard  the  report  ofany  one  of  ihoae  TÎotbries  to  which 
ahe  Iiad  been  aoonstomed  on  tbe  opening  of  a  campaign.  The 
depaitmeolB  «hîofa  were  inraded  or  tlireatened  did  not  rîao 
^ontanaonaly  at  tbe  noise  of  the  enemy's  tread.  The  volim- 
teen of  1793no  longer oroirded  the roads,  to  the  inspiring straiuB 
of  tbe  MffneiUaiM.  DespotUni  did  not  produce  the  miracles 
offreedom.  France  waa  immoved.  People  began  lo  discuu, 
in  «a  under  tone,  the  natoze  of  tbe  govemment  which  should 
sDoceed  the  Empire,  and  some  eren  ventured  to  recoUect  the 
Bourbons,  vho  for  twenty  jears  had  been  forgotteo,  Tfaia 
long  oblivion  «u  favoarable  to  tbeir  cause.  Old  recollectiona 
possess  a  spelt  which  maj  sppear  pregnont  with  indefioite 
hopes  in  the  ères  of  the  people  :  the  paat  bas  ita  illusions  as 
wcdl  as  the  future.  Tbe  lising  génération  was  no  longer 
disgusted  «ith  those  memoirs  of  the  old  kinga  reUted  to  ihem 
b;  tbeir  fathers.  Tbe  mizùster  of  police,  Savary,  bad  nidelj 
toM  his  niBSter  the  tnitb.  The  Empire  began  to  tremble 
benealh  bis  feeL  There  waa  atîU  time  to  make  up  for  the 
disproportion  of  bis  force  to  the  enormons  ermies  wbicb 
bemmed  him  in,  bj  forming  round  his  capital  a  belt  of  '200,000 
men,  drawn  from  ail  the  extremitieB  ta  the  caatre.  He  would 
and  he  would  not — be  was  guided  one  hour  bj  reason,  an 
heur  after  b;  tbe  iaintest  glimmer  of  his  star  ;  a  litUe  by 
necessitj,  a  Uttle  by  illusion  ;  yet  always  in  a  state  of  indeoi- 
aion.  His  lengtbened  résidence  at  Troyes  waa  only  a  pro- 
longation siid  a  symptvm  of  tbia  want  of  decisimi. 

IX. 

M.  de  Canlaincoort  (hia  confidential  negocistor  after  H. 
de  Tall^rand  had  incurred  his  suspicions)  had  left  Parie 
some  daya  before  the  depaiture  of  Napoléon  for  the  army. 
As  the  confident  of  the  Emperor,  his  name  was  atained 
witb  the  iDToIuntaiy  bat  terrible  oomplki^  in  the  abduction 
of  the  Duks  d'Enghien.  He  was  one  of  the  instnunenta 
made  ose  of  by  Napoléon  to  lead  the  victim  to  immolation. 
ma  aecosation  weighed  hearr  npon  GanUneonrt.     His  favonr 
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with  the  Emperor,  his  dignities,  bis  Utle  of  Duke  of  Vicenza, 
his  long  familiaritj  ynth  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  whose 
court  he  had  resided  as  ambassador,  were  insufficient  to  dispe) 
this  cloud  from  his  brow.  He  bad  been  deceived  ;  he  declared 
bimself  to  be  innocent.  He  was  credited  ;  but  he  would  not 
pardon  bimself  for  having  obeyed  an  order  which  approximated 
to  a  crime.  For  the  excess  of  his  dévotion  to  the  Emperoi 
he  found  no  refuge  but  in  his  conscience  before  God  and  men. 
Such  a  negociator  must  bave  been  passionatelj  désirons  of 
peace;  fdr  peace  would  definitively  set  aside  the  Bourbons. 
The  names  of  Caulaincourt  and  of  Condé  could  never  exist 
together  in  France  :  their  return  was  his  exile  ;  for  this  he 
had  been  chosen  bj  Napoléon.  He  knew  that  an  ambassador 
80  compromised  with  the  Restoration  could  never  intrigue  on 
its  bebalf.  An  évident  complicity  guaranteed  a  fidelity 
beyond  ail  suspicion. 


Caulaincourt  having  arrived  at  the  advanced  posta  of  the 
allied  army  was  detained  there  for  some  weeks.  The  Hhine 
was  crossed  ;  the  columns  were  advancing  ;  the  gênerais  were 
manœuvring  ;  the  provinces  were  falling  one  after  another  into 
the  hands  of  the  Coalition.  The  foreign  cabinets  were 
désirons  of  giving  scope  to  their  victories.  It  would  always  be 
time  enough  to  open  a  congress,  when  events  had  become 
more  manifest.  At  length  M.  de  Mettemich,  the  Ulysses  of 
this  council  of  kings,  made  them  consent  to  open  a  pretended 
congress  even  in  the  heart  of  France.  The  allies  made  choice 
of  the  little  town  of  Chatillon,  on  the  confines  of  Burgundj 
and  Champagne,  at  the  confluence  of  the  routes  of  ail  those 
armies  which  now  disputed  the  soil  of  France.  Chatillon  was 
rendered  neutral,  in  order  that  the  seat  of  négociation  should 
not  be  troubled  by  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  Caulaincourt,  who  was  still 
detained  at  Nancy,  received  an  invitation  from  Prince  Metter- 
nich  to  repair  to  Chatillon.  He  there  found  Count  Razumoskî, 
negociator  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  Count  de  Stadion, 
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fiam  Auatxia;  Bsroit  de  Humboidt,  from  Phissû;  aiid  Lord 
Castlereagh,  £rom  En^and.  The  conférences  opened  on  the 
4tb  of  Fetmuiy,  withoat  moch  hopo  on  eîther  aide.  It  ma 
ntber  «n  officiai  conversation  betweeii  the  représentatives  of 
the  allied  powera  and  of  Napoléon,  than  a  négociation  which 
had  a  trace  for  its  basia,  and  peace  for  its  olyect.  It  naa 
«Tident  that  the  real  plenipotentîaiy,  inviaiUe  in  eoch  a  con- 
gress,  vas  the  fortune  of  war.  Militai;  eTents,  the  real  basia 
of*  the  conférence,  men  changing  evei;  hour.  How  then  could 
the  dîscuasiona  bave  a  commencement  and  a  solution? 

The  Emperor  Napoléon  himself,  notwitàstanding  the  con- 
fidence repoaed  in  his  negociator,  had  taken  care  not  to  invest 
him  irith  fiill  powers,  or  a  dedded  vltimatum.  At  the  com- 
mencement he  bad  ordered  11.  de  Caolaiocoart  to  consent  only 
to  the  nattavl  limitt  ;  and  in  thèse  natoral  limita  he  comprised 
the  departmenta  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Belgium, 
Antwerp,  Oatcnd,  and  Saro;.  Some  da^  after  he  sent  him 
the  formel  auihoritj  to  consent  OTOn  to  the  dismemfaenhent  of 
thèse  conquests  ofthe  révolution.  "  Agrée  to  ail,"  wrote  Napo- 
léon, "  to  save  the  capital,  and  to  avoid  a  finid  battle,  vhich 
would  swallow  up  the  last  forces  of  the  kingdom." 

XI. 

Conriers,  bearing  the  reciprocal  résolutions  of  Napoléon  and 
the  allies,  were  exchuiged  erery  hour  between  Cbatillon  and 
the  Frencb  gênerai  quarters.  On  the  eve  or  on  the  tennina- 
tioD  of  eacb  combat.  Napoléon  received  a  despatch,  and  dictated 
an  anawer.  He  fought  and  treated  at  tbe  same  time.  On 
receîving,  on  the  8th,  the  ultimatum  of  the  allied  powers, 
«hich  reqnired  the  Emperor  to  divest  France  of  ail  the 
adjacent  provinces  under  his  sorereignty,  he  had  jnst  fought, 
and  been  defeated.  He  shut  himaelf  up  for  bouts  together,  to 
conceal  the  humiliation  of  this  ultimatum,  aod  the  ansiety  of 
his  irresolntioi),  trom  his  confidants.  At  last  he  permitted  tbe 
entiSDCe  of  Berthier  aud  Maret, — bis  two  companions  in  the 
field  and  the  calnnet;  and  holding  Caulainooort'a  letter  in  his 
lumd, — "  What!"  raid  he  ta  them,  "do  th^  reqnire  that  I 
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should  sigii  such  a  treaty  as  this,  aud  that  I  should  trample  on 
the  oath  I  hâve  taken  to  detach  nothing  from  the  soil  of  the 
empire  ?  Unheard  of  roTenes  may  force  from  me  a  promise 
to  renounce  my  own  oonqueets  ;  bat  that  I  should  also  abandon 
the  conquests  made  before  me  ! — that,  as  a  reward  for  so  many 
efforts,  80  much  blood,  and  such  brilliant  victories,  I  should 
leave  France  smaller  than  I  found  it  1 — Never  ! — What  shall  I 
be  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  people,  when  I  shall  hâve  signed 
their  humiliation  ?  What  shall  I  reply  to  the  republicans  of 
the  Senate,  when  they  demand  firom  me  their  burrier  of  the 
Rhine  ?  Heaven  préserve  me  from  such  affronts  ?  Reply,  if 
you  will  : — tell  Caulaincourt  that  I  r^ect  this  treaty.  I  prefer 
ronning  the  last  hazard  of  battle." 

At  thèse  words  he  threw  himself  on  bis  bed,  and  passed 
whole  hours  without  sleep,  listening  to  Maret,  who  advised 
him  to  be  resigned  to  neceasity.  Maret  having  at  length 
obtained  authority  to  reply,  at  least  in  evasive  terms,  and  to 
compound  with  the  enomy,  he  retired,  drew  up  the  despatch, 
gave  it  to  the  courier,  and  retumed  to  the  Ëmperor  s  cluunber, 
to  iuform  him  that  he  had  been  obeyed,  and  that  the  oourier 
was  already  on  his  way  to  Chatillon. 


XII. 

But  the  Emperor,  tormented  by  want  of  sleep,  and  seeking 
pleasanter  dreams  from  his  maps  than  from  his  couch,  had 
quitted  his  camp-bed.  He  was  extended  on  the  floor  of  his 
chamber,  half-dressed  ;  his  hands  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
maps,  which  were  lying  before  him,  measuring  the  dis- 
tances laith  the  points  of  a  compass.  Maret  entered  the  room 
flilently,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  Emperor;  but  Napoléon* 
raising  his  head  at  the  noise  of  his  minister  s  steps  : — *'  Ah, 
there  you  are,'*  said  he,  with  a  smiling  and  auimated  counte- 
nance.  '*  This  is  a  fine  time  for  concessions  and  protocols  !  I 
am  this  moment  beating  Blucher  in  my  mind  s  eye.  He 
advances  ou  Paris  by  the  route  of  Montmirail.  I  march  ;  X 
beat  him  tomorrow;  I  beat  him  after  to-morrow.     If  this 
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inlaUibla  moTsment  bas  the  aucceas  I  expect  from  it,  tau  îa 
on  the  tam,  uid  ira  shall  speak  anothsr  Ungnage." 

Thni  im  tbooghts,  U  aU  timea  as  vahable  anil  as  undecided 
aa  hia  brtmm,  gâta  to  hia  résolutions  the  TÙâssitadea  of  events, 
and  «ren  the  fugitive  refiections  of  bia  draams.  HU  corro- 
apondence  «ilb  hia  brotfaer  Joaeph,  the  Eing  of  Spain,  vhom 
ha  had  lait  iX  Paris  at  the  head  of  afiQûis,  as  gusrdion  of  the 
ËmpreBs,  and  superintendant  of  his  mioiatere,  présents  but 
the  alteinativea  of  disconragoment  and  hope,  which  foUowed 
the  bent  of  bia  destin;,  rising  and  klling  with  bia  eleTation 
or  bis  final  abasement;  but  the  sad  reality  may  therein  be 
diatinguiabed,  even  amidst  Na^Ieon's  cries  of  victoij,  and  the 
miln^Htiftna  of  ^'»  broUier- 

XIU. 

"My  brother,"  («lote  the  Emperor,  oo  the  8th  of  Feb- 
Tutrj.)  ••  the  Emperor  Alexander  seenu  to  bave  made  some 
Use  dispositions.  I  could  defeat  him  ;  but  I  sacrifice  even'- 
thing  to  tfae  necesaity  of  coiering  Paria.  However,  from  tbe 
part  I  plaj  m  sball  not  be  rednced  to  this  extremitj." 

"  Sire  !"  replied  Joseph,  ■'  let  us  not  hide  from  ourselres 
that  the  consternation  of  tbe  people  of  Paria  might  produce 
fatal  résulta  to  the  Empresi  and  tbe  princeesea.  The  men 
attached  to  your  goTemment  tbink  that  the  departure  of  the 
Empresa  from  Paris  might  give  a  capital  to  tfae  Bourbons.  I 
see  alann  on  evtrf  oonntenance." 

"  U;  bn>thei,"  wiote  Napoléon,  "  prépare  Paris  for  every 
extremitj  ;  carrj  Kmj  the  miniaters  ;  irâve  nothing  precious  at 
the  chateaa  of  Fontainebleau." 

Two  dajB  ahei  : — "  M/  brother,  the  situation  of  Paris  îs 
not  wbat  tbe  alaimists  belieTe.  Thoae  around  jon  are  losing 
their  aensea  ;  the  moment  ia  difficult  nithout  donbt,  nevertbe- 
lees  aince  I  lefl  jou  I  bave  had  nothing  but  riotories.  The 
bad  apirit  cd  Talleyrand,  and  of  the  men  wbo  wish  to  paraljse 
tbe  nation,  bas  preveoted  me  from  ronsing  it  ta  anas, — and 
behold  tbe  resuit  1     Let  us  be  confldent  and  bold.  " 

"  Sire  !"  replied  Joseph,  wbo  knev  œore  of  piiUlic  i^inion 
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in  Paris  than  they  did  at  the  camp,  *'  I  shall  save  the  treasnre. 
The  waggons  are  ail  readj,  awaiting  the  honr  of  péril  in  the 
court  of  the  Carrousd.  We  think  of  bringing  awaj  the 
pictures  and  the  statues  from  the  Muséum.  The  prayers  at 
St.  GenevieTO  will  not  raise  the  courage  of  the  people  :  their 
spirits  are  cast  down.  The  religions  fatalism,  with  which  the 
people  are  inspired  by  this  recourse  to  miracles,  would  only 
increase  the  indifférence  and  careless  egotism  of  the  masses. 
We  shall  obtain  nothing  from  the  Catholics,  imtil  you  hâve 
restored  liberty  and  Rome  lo  the  Pope.  I  hâve  passed  the 
day  in  raising  the  hopes  of  men,  who  bave  less  firmness  than 
the  Empress.*' 

Four  days  later,  Napoléon,  having  decided  at  length,  but 
too  late,  on  falling  back  to  cover  France,  wrote  to  Joseph  : — 

"  Transmit  this  letter  to  the  Empress  Joséphine,  that  she 
may  write  to  Eugène  to  corne  to  me,  and  to  forra  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Augereau,  which  covers  Lyons." 

A  week  after,  this  was  counter-ordered. 

"  Sire  !"  again  replies  Joseph,  *•  ail  our  resources  at  Paris 
consist  of  six  thousand  muskets.  Is  it  with  this  that  we  can 
levy  and  equip  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  ?  Circumstances 
are  more  powerful  than  men  !" 

The  first  cry  of  necessity  being  acknowledged,  he  con- 
tinues:— "Yield  to  events!  Préserve  what  may  yet  be 
preserved.  '  Save  your  life,  precious  to  millions  of  men. 
There  is  no  dishonour  in  yielding  to  numbers,  and  accepting 
peace.  There  would  be  dishonour  in  abandoning  the  throne, 
because  you  would  thus  abandon  a  crowd  of  men  who  bave 
devoted  themselves  to  you.     Make  peace  at  any  price." 

"  My  brother,**  replied  Napoléon,  "  Prince  Schwartzeuburg 
comes  at  length  to  give  me  signs  of  life.  He  demands  a 
suspension  of  arms.  The  cowards  !  at  the  first  shock  thèse 
wretches  feU  on  their  knees.  No  ! — ^no  armistice  until  the  soil 
is  purged  of  them.  Everything  is  chauged  with  the  allies. 
Alexander  asks  to  treat  A  battle  bas  decided  between  us. 
The  enemy  is  beaten.  I  shall  make  a  peace  more  worthy  still 
than  the  peace  on  the  basis  of  Frankfort." 

♦•  Sign,  Sire,'*  said  Joseph,—"  sign  on  the  soil  of  France, 
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DOW  invaded,  wbat  jou  would  hâve  aigned  with  equ^  honour 
on  the  other  Bide  of  the  Bhine.  The  enemy  onlj  isks  yon  for 
K  trace,  ta  gain  tfane  to  ntlly  in  great«r  masses  againat  ;oa." 

"I  had  no  occanon  for  yoor  sennona,"  aaid  the  Emperor 
to  faim,  "ta  be  diapoeed  bi  peoce,  if  it  waa  possible.  The 
Emperors  had  nta^ed  oM  their  lodging  at  Fontainebleau  :  thej 
are  now  fljiog  towerds  Champagne." 

"  8ir«,  the  conditions  offered  to  me.  as  «ell  as  to  70Q,  are 
rather  a  capitulation  than  a  peace.  Now  that  the;  fly,  their 
ideas  ougfat  to  be  cbanged.  Yonr  bulletin  of  to  daj  has  been 
badlj  received  bj  public  opinion.  Some  phrases  bave  been 
interpreted  as  Bubteriiiges  to  étude  peace.'' 

Eialted  bj  enccess.  Napoléon  replies  : — "  My  brother,  I 
am  entering  Trojee.  I  am  beeieged  with  flags  of  trace 
begging  for  a  cessation  of  faoetilities.  i  eball  be  thia  eveniog 
at  Chatillon  snr  Seine.  The  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, U.  de  Montalivet,  is  pusillanimons.  He  has  a  foolish 
idea  of  men.  Neither  he,  nor  the  minister  of  police,  Savary, 
knows  what  France  is." 

"Sire,"  writes  Joseph,  "M.  de  Montalivet  is  exlremely 
zealous  in  jour  serrice.  He  dévotes  bimself  to  funûehing  jou 
vrith  the  forces  jou  deumnd." 

"My  brother,"  ffritea  Napoléon,  "assemble  the  ministère, 
the  great  dignitaries,  the  présidents  of  the  Gonncil  of  State. 
Read  to  them  the  conditions  that  are  oSered  me,  (to  circumscribe 
Fronce  within  her  ancient  limits).  Tt  is  nut  advice  that  I 
want;  it  is  the  feeling  I  ntsh  to  know." 

"  Sire,  I  hâve  held  the  CounciL  Their  advice  is,  to  accept 
nnjthing  nither  than  expose  Paris.  Thej  consider  that  tÛs 
occupation  of  Paria  nould  be  the  end  of  yoor  djnasty,  and  the 
commencement  of  great  mislbrtunes.  Peace,  «fhatever  it  may 
be  I  It  ia  necessary  now.  It  ma;  terminate  some  daj  when 
France  shall  hâve  time  to  breathe.  Enter  into  a  trace  then 
viûi  a  mental  réservation,  since  the  wickednessof  yonr  enemies 
will  not  grant  jou  a  just  peace.  Yon  will  remain  to  France, 
and  France  will  remain  to  jou.  Yon  wiU  be  recognised  bj 
England.  You  will  a  second  time  save  the  country  bj  peace, 
ifter  having  aaved  and  rendered  it  illiistrion<i  so  mnnv  dmea 
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by  war.  France  will  retum  you  in  blessings  what  super- 
ficial  minds  will  think  you  bave  lost  in  glory. 

**  Yesterday  tfae  publiclonds  fell  tp  51  foiiw» — one  balf  of 
their  nominal  value.  MaodonaU  is  oot|kmke4«  Tbe  enemy's 
akirmisben  advance  to  mtbin  a  few  nûle^  of  Paris.  Bordeaux 
la  fermenting  Uke  a  furnace  of  civil  var.  Soult  ia  as^ailed  by 
immense  forces.  You  are  still  a  vicl»r.  Sign  a  peace.  You 
will  blot  Iiouia  XII.  aAd  Henry  IV.  from  tbe  memory  of  tbe 
Frencb  ;  you  wiU  beoome  tbe  faîber  of  tbe  people.*' 

Nfi^leon  (in  reply  ),— *'  My  brotber,  I  bave  examined  tbe  posi- 
tion of  tbe  enemy  ;  it  ia  too  strong.  I  sball  fall  back.  Marmont 
bas  acted  like  a  young  subaltern.  Tbe  young  guard  is  melting 
like  snow.  My  dragoon  guards  are  al$o  decimated  ;  my  old  guard 
maintainsitself.  Order  redoubts  to  be  tbrownup  on  Montmartre." 

Sucb  was  tbe  correspondence  maintained  between  tbe 
Ëmperor  and  bis  brotber,  during  tbe  marches  and  counter- 
inarcbes  of  tbis  sbort  campaigq.  We  tbere  read  tbe  internai 
coUoquies  of  bis  soûl  witb  bis  tbougbta, — tbe  altemate  struggle 
between  bis  illusions  and  bis  resolutions.  His  beart  was 
expanded  or  compressed  witb  tbe  events  of  eacb  day.  He 
Btill  relied  on  France,  wbicb  did  not,  bowever,  rise  at  bis  call. 
He  bad  no  plan  but  tbat  of  tbe  préviens  nigbt,  wbicb  was 
abandoned  by  tbat  of  tbe  fbllowing  mom.  His  mind  was  a 
obaos, — ^bis  tbougbts  were  fluctuating.  Salvation  no  longer 
existed  for  bim,  except  from  a  great  plan,  mtionally  adopted, 
and  pursued  witb  unity  of  purpose  and  constaocy  of  opération. 
He  adopted  ail,  and  abandoned  ail.  Tbese  balf  measures 
could,  tberefore,  give  bim  only  imperfeot  résulta.  Tbe  enemy  s 
numbers  increased — space  was  contracting-^time  was  flying — 
France  was  becoming  weary.  It  waa  a  campaign  of  cbance. 
No  beroism  oould  correct  sucb  a  perpétuai  vicissitude  of  ideas. 
Tbe  great  timidity  of  tbe  allies  caused,  bowever.  brilliant 
t^umpba  to  tbe  armiea  of  Napoléon. 

XIV. 

Blucber,  overcome  but  not  beaten  at  La  Botbierre,  instead 
of  falling  upon  tbe  little  army  of  tbe  Emperor  witb  ail  bis 
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Biacba  mircbai  Umrdi  VmiiM, — Bitda  of  Cliamp  Aabat. 

«tUiiutUe  and  teonlted  forma,  fell  bsck  npon  ChiUoDS  t»  piok 
ap  Us  reor^danL  From  tbenca  be  marched  npidl;  on  Paris 
by  th«  tsUe^  of  ihs  Uanifl.  Tbo  Prince  of  Scbwarteenborg 
ad*Bno6d  in  mus  fnnn  TtoytB,  Ut  effeot  tbe  Bame  Dbjeot  bj  the 
vallej  of  aie  Beitid.  Nspolwn  was  betwmn  tbese  two  routée, 
and  betwoen  theee  two  armies,  at  six  leagnes  from  each^ 
dosîng  agsiiist  ScbwartEenburg  the  road  from  Troyes  to  Paria. 
On  heâring  from  Maodonald  of  Bluoher's  haring  itiTaded  tbo 
plains  of  Paria,  Napoléon  teaolved  to  attack  him  agnn,  defeat 
bim,  and  tttata  in  tlm«  to  fight  Sohwartxenbarg  in  iha 
TÎcinitf  of  Trojres.  Ho  proœeded  by  forced  marches  to 
Champ  Anbeiti  took  the  Rossias  anny  of  130,000  men  in 
flank,  broke  it,  killed  6 ,000  mon,  tmened  it  bi  erery  direction, 
and  Soattered  îts  fragments  ;  throffîng  some  back  again  upon 
ChAlons  ;  the  otbeta  nader  the  oommand  of  Qenetala  Toric  sud 
Saken  b«ing  already  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Meamc,  and 
wilhin  aigbt  of  the  spires  of  Paris.  Tbe  victoiy  wos  brilliant, 
bat  improductive.  The  folloiring  day  the  Russian  and  Prtssian 
Oolomna  of  York  and  Saken,  returniiig  from  Mesuz  at  the 
noise  of  tbe  cannon,  to  the  number  of  60,000  men.  came 
into  oollisioD  with  tbe  haraesed  army  of  Napoléon,  on  the 
bitls  of  Montniireil.  The  French  h&d  only  35,000  combatonts 
left;  bnttbey  were  the  éltto  of  France,— men  tried  in  the 
battles  of  ten  campaigns,  emboldened  by  tbe  victory  they  bad 
jittt  «on,  ând  thinking  tbey  uow  played  tba  last  atake  for 
àiét  dmmtrj.  Ilie  torrible  battle  on  the  slope  of  the  bills, 
and  in  the  gorgest  whicb  Napoléon  had  to  penetrato  in  order 
to  meet  tbe  PmsBians,  oontinned  from  day-break  till  night-ftll, 
The  most  brilliant  winter  sun  sbone  opon  the  hills,  «faich 
irare  vold  of  foliage.  It  flashed  upon  tbe  arma  and  the 
cannon,  and  detineated  ta  tbe  eye  the  t«D  aimies  and  their 
morements.  Tbe  one  immense,  tranqml,  confident  in  the 
Snpport  in  their  lear  of  nen  and  inexhaostlble  battalions  ;  tbe 
other  ecarcely  perceptible,  wom  ottt,  <»vered  with  mud  frotn 
tbe  double  marcbea  they  had  mad«  for  the  Iset  fortnight,  and 
from  their  bivouacs  and  battles  ;  feeling  their  native  soi)  beneatb 
tbeir  feet,  contracting  and  melting  away  every  eToning  :  having 
nolhing  in   perspective,   even   aller  a  vicloiy,   but  anotber 
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fruitless  battle  field  ;  nothing  behind  them  but  another  army 
to  fight  on  the  morrow;  and  yet  they  were  burniug  with 
ardour  for  the  fraj.  It  might  be  said  that  the  elevated  site  of 
the  village  of  Marchais,  advancing  into  the  plaio,  gamished 
ynth  batteries,  and  oovered  with  Russian  and  Prussian  battalions, 
was  the  Thermopjlœ  of  France.  The  Emperor  Napoléon  on 
foot,  by  the  side  of  a  little  wood,  ploughed  by  the  enemy  s 
bullets,  directed  from  thence  the  attack  of  his  troops.  This 
yillage  and  the  scattered  farm-houses  in  the  hoUows  of  the 
Burrounding  hills,  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times  by  the 
French  and  by  the  Prussians.  Numerous  spectators,  from 
Montmirail  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  contemplated,  as 
from  the  benches  of  an  amphithéâtre,  this  unequal  struggle 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  which  the  genius  of  war, 
after  ravaging  the  world,  was  now  desolating  their  native  soil. 
Their  oountenances  were  full  of  émotion  and  terror,  and  their 
arms  idly  inactive.  None  now  remained  but  old  men  and 
children,  and  a  population  harassed  with  ten  years  of  insatiable 
recruiting.  They  wept  for  their  country, — they  felt  for  their 
great  captain  and  his  decimated  battalions  ;  but  they  joined  them 
not    Weariness  and  long  sufifering  had  produced  indifférence. 

XV. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  French,  to  prevent  the 
RussiaDS  aDd  Prussians  from  seeking  shelter  in  the  embattled 
hamlets  at  the  foot  of  the  promontories  of  Montmirail,  set  ûre 
to  some  fÎELrm  houses.  The  smoke  of  this  conflagration  and 
that  of  the  battle  field,  floated  a  loDg  time  over  the  two 
armies,  like  cjiouds  in  the  sun,  and  rendered  the  fortune  of  the 
day  uncertain.  But  at  length  Napoléon,  supported  on  his 
right  by  Marmont,  came  off  victor  in  ail  the  gorges  and  on  ail 
the  heights  of  this  sanguinary  field.  The  60,000  Kussians 
and  Prussians  of  Saken  and  York  fled  again  in  disorder 
towards  Meaux  ;  seeking  at  hazard  the  course  of  the  Marne, 
to  cross  it,  and  take  shelter  behind  that  river.  Had  there 
been  an  army  of  réserve  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  they  would 
hâve  been  utterly  destroyed;  and   Napoléon,  falliii»,'  iinmc- 
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diatelj  npon  Blaoher,  ebom  of  one  half  hia  battalions,  would 
hft*e  cnuhed  him  onder  tfae  Vosges.  Bat  he  oould  onlj 
oonqner;  he  oonld  neither  profit  b;  (t  Tictorf,  nor  pursue  a 
Tuiqnîshed  aaoïaj. 

XVI. 

Tbis  however  he  did,  and  it  proved  bis  ruiu.  Ue  forgot, 
or  feigaed  forgetiulnees,  that  Blucher  ma  adTancing  ou  hïs 
rigbt,  with  &  fresh  annj  augmented  to  100,000  meu,  by  tbe 
'  juDction  of  geoerals  Eleîst  and  LangeroD,  who  had  been 
Tscalled  from  tha  blockade  of  Majence  to  take  their  posilions 
in  tbe  Une.  He  foi^t  also  that  Schwartzenburg,  with  another 
anny  of  300,000  combatantâ,  was  in  bis  rear,  on  the  road  from 
Trojes  to  Paris.  Ha  had  already  adranced  in  pursuit  of  York 
and  Saken;  but  tbe  third  daj  after  bis  victarj,  filucber 
debouched  at  MontmindI  with  ail  his  armf  hj  Ihe  Châloua 
road,  and  pushed  bis  colamns  as  for  as  Vanchamp,  a  village 
«hare  Napoléon,  undecided  in  bis  plana,  appeared  to  await 
him,  A  second  battis,  mora  unequsl,  but  full;  as  terrible, 
and  still  more  triumpbaut  for  Napoléon,  took  place  between 
tbis  freah  armj  of  Blucber's,  and  the  broken  but  unconquerable 
fragments  of  Ûie  Emparer.  The  genius  of  tbeir  cbief  and  the 
intrepiditj  of  tbeir  onn  seuls  immortalized  a  second  time  the 
plains  of  Uontmiiail.  Blucher  defeatad,  and  driven  back  on 
ait  pointa,  but  impelled  bj  that  physical  courage  wbicb  sub- 
Btîtates  the  arm  for  the  head,  and  oselasslj  transforma  tha 
gênerai  into  the  bero,  vainly  exposed  his  own  person  in  the 
front  and  rear  of  bis  broken  columns.  Tnice  euirounded  bj 
the  Frencb,  figbtiug  band  to  band,  tbronn  from  his  horse, 
remounted  by  his  hussars,  and  liberated  bj  bis  lientenants,  he 
dyed  witb  his  blood  tbis  immense  batila  field.  His  savsge 
impetuosit;  was  disconcarted  b;  the  ecmp  d'ail  and  superior 
coolness  of  Napoléon.  Tbis  second  and  superior  Rnsaian 
army,  crosaing  Montmirail  under  the  sbells  and  balleta  of  the 
Frencb,  dispersed  like  tbe  first  amîdst  the  shades  of  nigbt, 
disappcared  on  tbe  road  ta  Chilons,  bj  «rhich  thej  had  airïved. 
Thus  with  his  left  tbe  Emperor  had  acatterêd  York  and 
Soken  on  the  anknown  banks  of  the  Morne;  and  with  hia 
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which  command  the  town,  and  drew  up  on  the  heights  of  Sur- 
ville,  in  order  to  check  Napoleon's  descent  upon  Montereau. 
Victor,  rendared  desperate  bj  the  invectives  of  the  Emperor, 
resolved  to  wash  out  his  reproaches  with  his  own  blood.  He 
attacked  the  Wurtemburghers  like  a  man  determined  to  win 
the  passage  or  to  die,  and  exposed  his  life  without  reserve, — 
his  son-in-law,  General  Château,  being  killed  bj  his  side.  On 
the  noise  of  this  struggle  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  of 
Montereau,  Napoléon  pressed  forward  his  columns,  and  found 
himself  overwhelmed,  by  the  batteries  of  the  Austrians,  at  a 
moment  when  he  thought  they  were  beyond  the  bridges.  He 
became  irritated  and  obstinate  ;  he  pushed  forward  his  guard  to 
the  assault,  and  drove  the  Wurtemburghers  from  the  heights 
into  the  town  ;  pointing  his  cannon  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
enemy  massed  in  the  streets  and  on  the  bridges.  They  re- 
tumed  the  cannonade,  and  Napoleon*s  artiller3rmen  fell  in 
uumbers  at  his  feet.  The  survivors  conjured  him  to  take 
shelter,  and  to  save  a  chief  and  a  rallyirg  point  for  France. 
**  My  friends,"  he  replied,  smiling,  and  looking  with  a  serene 
eye  on  the  projectiles  that  ploughed  the  earth  around  him, 
*'  the  buUet  which  is  to  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast  !  "  He  thus 
awaited  the  tardy  advance  of  his  masses,  throwing  meanwhile 
into  disorder,  under  the  rapid  discharges  of  his  unconquerable 
artillery,  the  enemy*s  army  exposed  to  his  eàger  glance  between 
Fossard  and  Montereau.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  feeling 
himself  in  force,  he  pushed  forward  General  Gérard,  one  of 
his  best  lieutenants,  with  a  division  of  Bretons,  against  the 
suburb  of  Montereau,  to  clear  the  streets  leading  to  the  bridges. 
Pajol,  a  bold  cavaliy  offîcer,  proûting  by  the  passage  opened 
bj  Gérard,  marched  under  cover,  and  sheltered  from  the  can> 
non  of  the  Emperor,  as  far  as  the  tuming  of  the  suburb,  which 
makes  an  elbow  with  the  bridges.  Then  at  a  gallop  his 
cavalry  swept  them  pêle-mêle  with  the  Austrians,  sabred  the 
runaways,  and  clearing  a  passage  for  Napoléon  advanced  along 
the  causeway  as  far  as  Fossard.  Napoléon  with  his  40,000  men, 
which  had  arrived  during  the  action,  passed  the  ri  vers  which 
eovered  Bianchi,  and  gained  a  brilliant  but  a  useless  victoiy. 
"While  he  was  forcing  this  passage,  Bianchi,  nipidly  throwing 
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Inck  fais  80,000  mon  from  Fostaineblean  npoii  Sens,  eacaped 
from  the  Empentr's  plan,  Bnd  reanmed  his  cammnnio&tion  with 
Schwtrtzenburg.  Hia  escape,  hawerâr,  waa  a  flight;  and 
Fans,  a  Beoonii  time  delitered.  lesounded  vHh  the  exploits  of 
Monterean.  The  Emperora  of  Rnasia  aod  Âoatria,  and  the 
Kiog  of  Proeeia,  astounded  at  the  defeat  of  their  advance 
guard,  faesitaifld  wbether  thejr  ebould  adrance  or  retxeat. 
Nap(^eon,  bold  and  rapid  aa  a  whirlwmd,  quitted  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  Paris,  and  foUowed  Bianchi  in  bis  retreat  upon 
the  load  to  Troyes.  On  the  illat  he  halted  at  Braj.  in  the 
cbamber  the  Empeior  of  Bussia  had  juat  quitted  to  follow  the 
riibing  tide  ffhkh  canied  the  allies  back  ogain  into  Chunpagne. 
Schwartzenbo^  bad  alread;  sent  the  baggage  back  into  the 
défiles  of  the  Vosges.  The  Russians  of  ths  Emperor's  guard, 
nho  were  foUowing  him  to  the  Austrian  quarter-general,  re- 
tired  to  Langres.  The  allied  sovereigns  vere  at  Chaoïnont. 
Sîxty  lègues  of  space  and  freedom  of  morement  had  been 
iVKKtnqnered  for  Napoléon  bj  the  cannon  of  Montereau.  On 
Ihe  3Srd  he  re-entered  Trojes  as  a  conqaeror  in  the  footsteps 
of  Alexander's  Rusaiana.  The  citj  thus  delivered  received 
him  in  triumph.  A  witness  of  the  eneœj's  terrer,  it  looked 
on  the  re-appearance  of  Napoléon  as  a  décisive  retom  of  Ticloiy 
to  his  standard. 

XX. 

Napoléon  himself  partook  of  the  confidence  which  sprang 
np  under  the  footsteps  of  his  invincible  battafions.  Tbis 
time  at  least  peace  ma  in  bb  own  banda,  had  he  bastened  to 
obbÙD  it;  bat  he  lost  time  in  avenging  himself,  and  driving 
to  initadon  and  despair  a  partj  which  bis  soccess  had  suf- 
fidentlj  pmùshed, — Ûie  few  remainii^  partisans  of  the  bouse 
ot  Boorbon. 

Hitherto  tbis  partj  had  been  a  mère  shadov  ;  but  Napoléon 
in  striking  at  it,  gave  it  a  fresb  existence.  He  wrote  in  ]ett«rB 
of  btood  the  nome  of  Bourbon,  nhich  it  vaa  his  intereat  to 
obliterate,  bj  treating  «ith  contempt  the  vain  and  feebls 
eymptonns  still  lingering  aœongst  the  population. 
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Daring  tfae  time  that  Troyes  was  occopied  bj  the  euemy, 
ëoine  old  «migrant  royalist  officen,  thé  Marquis  de  Yidranges, 
tbe  ChevfaJier  de  Gouault,  and  five  or  six  inhabitants  of  thé 
city,  eagèr  to  anticipate  an  opinion  still  slambering,  presented 
tbemselvéd  before  tbe  Emperor  of  Rossia,  and  begged  bim  to 
proclaitoi  tbe  restomtion  of  tbe  royal  bouse  of  tbeir  ancient 
masters  to  tbe  tbrone  of  France.  Tbe  Emperor  evinced  some 
Tague  and  silent  inclination  towards  tliis  fiidlen  party  ;  but  be 
would  nekber  prejadioe  tbe  sentiments  of  bis  ally,  the  Emperot 
of  Austria,  nor  give  bis  word,  which  be  might  bave  to  withdraw 
ftt  a  kter  period  ;  nor  min  by  injudicious  enoouragement  men 
willing  te  véntnre  ail  in  tbe  dark.  He  replied  that  tbe  chances 
0^  war  were  nncertain,  and  that  it  would  be  no  gratification  to 
Mm  to  see  wortby  persons  sacrifice  tbemselves  even  in  an  at- 
témpt  to  detbrone  bis  enemy.  Tbe  royalist  deputation  retired, 
prîvately  encouraged,  perbaps,  by  some  refugeé  or  emigrant 
offiœrs,  attached  to  the  quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  of 
Rossia.  Tbe  démonstration  was  therefore  limited  to  a  few 
ivMte  oockades  and  décorations  of  tbe  order  of  Saint  Louis, 
displayed  on  tbe  bats  or  at  the  button  boles  of  some  old 
royalists,  dr  tbeir  enthusiaetic  offspring.  On  tbe  conclusion  of 
this  little  drama  the  Marquis  de  Vidmnges  departed  for 
Franche-Comté,  where  tbe  Count  d'Artois  had  ventnred  to 
appear,  in  the  suite  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Austrians. 
The  companions  of  bis  imprudence  remained  at  Troyes. 

XXI. 

On  bis  entry  into  the  oity  Napoléon  demanded  that  he 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  traitors,  wbo,  in  repndiating 
his  name,  had,  be  asserted,  made  oommon  cause  with  tbe 
enemies  of  tbeir  ooontiy.  M.  de  Gouault  wbo  had  been  sent 
before  a  court-martial  even  before  the  Emperor  sat  down,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  shot,  in  spit^  of  the  entreaties  of 
M.  de  Megrigny,  a  gentleman  at  the  comitry,  and  one  of 
NapoIeon*s  equerries  ;  thus  expiating  by  bis  blood  the 
temerity  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  ancient  masters.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  place  of  exécution  with  a  placard  on  bis 
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brMSt,  ûiBcribed  wîth  the  word  traitor.  The  report  of  thù 
Tengeuice,  on  s  mon  iBolated  and  withoat  kooomplices,  tlw 
àaj  mftor  thoae  vîctories  «iiich  bad  made  Csaar  f^neroiu, 
exdtod  in  France  leM  t«nor  tban  indignation.  Whiat  effect 
could  th«  Ufe  or  death  of  an  old  royalist,  gnilt;  of  illusion  oi 
fanaddam,  hare  in  a  Eoropean  qnaml  «iÂ  the  niler  of 
Fnmc«,  vhich  «aa  net  to  be  jndged  bj  a  aingls  exécution,  bot 
bj  ttrù  baille  fieVb  ?  Napoléon  ahonld  hâve  condliated  epinion 
bj  indulgence,  bat  h«  sâddened  and  disgoated  bj  hîs  rigonr. 
It  waa  DOt  the  ooantfr  bot  hie  own  djnaatr  that  he  ooTOred 
wiâi  tbe  blood  be  bad  died.  Thia  aelfieh  pieee  of  reageance 
ma  deemed  a  ciael^:  It  nofied  lib»  ntemoi;  of  the  Duke 
d'Ei^hien. 
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Napoléon  and  Blucher — Méry-sur- Seine— Blucher  abandons  the 
▼alley  of  the  Seine,  and  advances  on  Paria  by  the  valley  of  the 
Marne — ^Mortier  and  Mannont  fall  back  upou  Paris — Soissons  is 
retaken  by  Mortier — Napoléon  quita  Schwartzenburg,  and  Aies  to 
Blucher — He  oTcrtakea  him  at  La  Ferté-aoua-Jouarre — Blucher 
passes  the  Marne,  pursued  by  Napoléon — Blucher  hemmed  in  by  the 
Emperor,  Mortier,  and  Marmont,  escapes  by  Soissons,  abandons  the 
Aisne,  and  retires  upon  Laon — Napoléon  crosses  the  Aisne  at  Béry« 
au- Bac,  and  attacks  at  Craonne  the  Russian  and  Prussian  corps 
which  came  to  cover  Blucher — Battle  of  Craonne — Battle  of  Laon — 
Hait  of  Napoléon  at  Rheims — Schwartzenburg  marches  on  Paris,  and 
ad^ances  to  Provins — ^Tactica  of  the  Emperor ->He  returns  to  Troyes 
to*  operate  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy — Panic  of  the  allies — Schwart> 
senburg  falls  back  upon  Troyes  and  Dijon — Battle  of  Arcis-sur^ 
Aube — ^The  Emperor's  new  plan  of  campaign — Decree  for  a  levy  en 
masse — Apathy  of  France — March  of  Napoléon  towards  St  Dizier 
— Treaty  of  Chaumont — Concentration  of  the  AUied  Armies  at 
Chfilons — Their  indécision — They  march  on  Paria — Situation  of 
Paris  and  of  France—Flight  of  Marie-Louise. 

I. 

The  enemy  retreated  in  ail  directions  by  forced  marches 
from  Troyes,  which  had  now  become  the  head  quarters-general 
of  Napoléon  ;  and  itf  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  would 
be  carried  by  the  panic  which  seized  them  on  the  approach 
and  at  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  After  a  short  repose,  Na- 
poléon, witbout  driving  them  to  absolute  extremity,  intended 
to  eut  up  the  scattered  columns  of  their  rear  so  effectually 
that  terror  alone  should  supply  his  place,  while  he  retumed,  to 
attack  the  army  of  Blucher,  for  the  third  time. 

Having  halted  for  the  night  of  the  1 7th  at  Nangis,  in  the 
cottage  of  a  wheelwright,  ho  receivod,  in  the  character  of  nego- 
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cistor,  tbe  Prince  of  Lichtenatein,  sent  bj  Ûie  gênerai isBimo, 
Prince  SchirarUenbuT]g,  to  demHnd  a  auepenaion  of  anns,  with 
theviewofgivingtijne  for  eerioos  négociations  for  peace.  Napo- 
léon, affacting  greater confidence  in  the  resuit  ofhis  victories  than 
periu^  he  nàttj  felt,  comploined  of  tlte  encouragement  given 
to  the  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  sgainst  bim.  "  Is  it  then  a 
war  agaÎDst  the  throne,"  he  escUimed,  "  instead  of  a  war  against 
tLa  Victor,  that  you  intend  to  canj  on?  The  Dake  d'An- 
goiilSma  is  at  tbe  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  be  is  permitt«d  to  addreas  from  tbence  proclamations 
to  tbe  soutbem  portion  of  mj  Empire,  and  even  to  mj  own 
Boldiers?  Cac  I  believe  tbat  mj  Jkther-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  is  so  bliud,  or  eo  nnnatural,  as  to  project  tbe  de- 
thronement  of  bis  own  daogbter.  end  tbe  disiuberitiiig  of  his 

Tbe  prince,  howeïer,  re-assured  the  Emperor,  dissipated  his 
doubla,  asserted  that  tbe  résidence  of  some  princes  of  the 
.bouse  of  Bourbon  amongat  tbe  armiea  of  Europe,  waa  merelj 
on  sufierauce  :  or,  at  tbe  utmost,  an  admissible  means  of  diver- 
sion between  hostile  forces  ;  but  tbe  allies,  be  added,  onl; 
nisbed  for  peace,  snd  not  to  destioj  the  Empire.  Napoléon 
declined  anj  further  explanation  of  bis  viewa,  until  he  had 
taken  counsel  from  the  night.  Fresh  conriera  migbt  bring  him 
every  hour  additional  reasons  for  demaoding  greater  concessions  ; 
aud  with  tbis  idea  be  retiied  ta  rest. 

II. 

Notbing  ocourred  during  the  night  but  the  arrivai  of  a 
second  aide-de-caiop  fiom  Scbirartzenburg,  bearii^  a  more 
précise  réquisition  to  open  confereoces  for  an  armistice,  as  tbe 
ptecursor  of  peace.  Napoléon  fiied  the  place  of  meeting  Tor 
this  purpose  at  the  village  of  Lusigny,  between  Vandœuvre  and 
Trojes,  and  sent  thitber  one  of  bis  most  brilliant  oScers,  M. 
de  Flahaat.  Tbia  envo;  found  tbere  tbree  of  tbe  allied 
gênerais,  deputed  to  arrange  witb  bim  the  prelimtnaries  of  an 
armistice.  Tbese  were  General  Duca  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
General  Scbouwalof  for  Russia,  and  General  Ilauch  furPnissia. 
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While  thèse  offîcers  were  discussiiig  the  bases  of  a  cessation  of 
bostilities,  and  the  portion  of  France  over  which  it  should  extend. 
Napoléon,  more  confident  in  a  succeasful  opération  than  a 
political  conférence,  re-formed  his  columns  of  attack,  to  complète 
the  overthrow  of  the  grand  Aostrian  army  ;  and  he  had  aireadj 
commenced  his  march  for  that  purpose,  when  he  was  recalled, 
bj  the  nimour  of  disaster,  towards  the  army  of  Blucher. 

Gênerais  York  and  Saken,  who  had  been  eut  off  from  the 
army  of  the  Prussian  general-in-chief,  by  the  battles  of  Mont- 
mirail  and  Vauchamp,  had  retired  precipitately,  to  the  numbef 
of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  to  the  plains  that  lay  open  before 
them,  porsued  by  Mortier,  who  had  been  detached  with  only  a 
ilew  thousand  men.  Victory,  howeyer,  increased  his  numbers, 
which  were  now  sufficient  to  disperse  the  fragments  of  a  con- 
quered  army,  wandering  on  an  enemy  s  soil.  Thèse  remains, 
intending  to  cross  the  Aisne  at  Soissons,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
north,  and  to  rejoin  the  Belgian  army,  arrived  under  the  walls 
of  Soissons,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Woronzoff,  command- 
ing  the  army  of  invasion  of  the  north,  had  arrived  there  by  another 
route.  General  Rusca,  in  defending  Soissons  against  them,  was 
killed  on  the  breach  ;  and  the  two  armies  of  Saken  and  Woronzoff 
effected  their  junction  in  the  conquered  city.  Strengthened  by 
this  coalition  they  took  courage,  and  fell  back  upon  Ghâlons,  to 
reyoin  the  defeated  army  of  Blucher,  their  general-in-chief. 
Thus  recruited,  Blucher  resumed,  with  60,000  men,  his  route, 
twice  intemipted,  towards  Troyes,  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of 
Schwartzenburg  ;  but  was  encountered  by  Napoléon  at  Méiy-sui> 
Seine.  A  terrible  shock  signalized  this  unezpected  meeting  of  the 
two  armies.  The  town  of  Méry-sur-Seine  crumbled  beneath  the 
bullets,  and  was  consumed  by  the  shells  of  both  armies,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  nûned  mass  of  blackened  walls  and  smoking 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Blucher,  repulsed  a  third  time  by  this  unexpected  shock, 
gave  way,  renounced  his  intended  junction  with  the  Austrians, 
regained  the  valley  of  the  Marne,  and  advanced  on  Paris,  for 
the  purpose  of  recalling  Napoléon  to  the  defence  of  his  capital. 

Mortier  and  Marmont,  with  two  weak  divisions  of  7,000 
men  each,  operating  between  Paris  and  the  Marae,  fell  back 
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dowljoiitlMcainUl.  Th^hadnootherobjecttluuttogaititnM, 
■nd  to  ^ts  aafpe  fbr  tha  grand  monœnvrea  of  the  Eœpeior. 

m. 

Ott  iMruItig  Uiîs,  NafM>i«oll,  tfttoblii^  fof  hia  ea^dtal  ané 
for  hn  goTflrnmenl,  &h«i)dMied  the  Aostmi»  to  themaeWes, 
md  tfanraing  with  Ms  recrnitod  troops  the  «hole  apttce  l^g 
between  TroTee  u)d  Sezanne,  he  prepared  to  tctke  Blachetr  oncs 
mon  in  the  rear,  in  the  neighboorhoodofMeaai,  whileMortiai 
oud  U&nnont  attacked  him  in  front.  Pushing  on  from  Sezanne, 
ha  bâi  àinmày  nettriy  reaehed  Ferté-aonB-Joasire,  the  position 
«kn»  Blticher  *u  held  in  eheek  bj  Mortier  and  Mannont. 
Tbe  Pruwitnanny.Knnihilated,  «SBahonttobecDmeth*tTot>hj> 
of  tidteombination.  BeHsredfhmi  thie  ibrce,  Napoléon  m»  cet 
tidn  of  m  BÊÊf  trinibph  orer  the  AuBtriana.  Hia  Èxmj  porlid. 
patad  in  his  hopea.  ûd  enthoaiaam  acoelented  tiiair  atapa.  la 
afe*  hoon  tlie  Hame  mnild  «agnlf  thawracftofBhicherand  tb« 
RuaaÎMia;  biitthi8genend,diTÎniiigtfaetboii^tsofNi^leon,and 
dattroUB  of  withdnwing  hîm  aa  hia  OWn  tnckfrom  the  pursoit 
of  Schwartzenbong,  had  fbiced  the  paasaga  of  the  Marne,  and 
bnint  the  bridgea,  beftve  Napoléon  cooldattain  hia  ot^act.  From 
theheightawtaiehalopa  downtowardatheriTer.thaEmperoraaif 
tfaa  Pruastan  arnij  de&le  in  amfety  on  the  oppoaita  tank,  and 
dineting  ha  long  oolwnsa  towarda  the  aorth. 

IT. 

A  terriUe  anspieion  now  aeiaad  the  mlnd  of  Napoléon. 
Shonld  he  allow  Blnchar,  at  the  head  of  an  mbroken  arm;,  ta 
march  romid  Paria,  and  ^iread  t«rn>r  thmigfa  the  cafntal  ?  Oi 
shoold  he  oonanme  time  and  distance  in  ftdlowii^  him,  «nd 
tfans  give  Seh'rartxenbiiTg  an  oppertmiit;  of  iMnmîng  in  maaa, 
and  nnoppoeed,  npon  Fontaineblean  ?  Paria  appeared  to  him 
mtee  more  the  haart  of  aie  Empira,  which  it  'ma  eaaential  to 
oorer  ;  and  he  dedded  on  eraaaitig  the  Manie  in  pnrmit  of 
Blnoher:  bnt  he  loet  two  days  ia  re-eatabtiehing  the  bridget, 
and  p«^"g  hia  armj  to  tha  other  aide  trf  the  rirer. 
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Then  seeking  ou  the  map  an  intermediate  point  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims,  he  placed  bis  finger  on  Fismes.  He 
arrived  there  at  daj-break  on  the  4th  of  March.  This  move- 
ment  placed  Blucher  between  Napoléon  on  one  side,  Marmont 
and  Mortier  on  the  other,  and  Soissons  and  the  Aisne  in  front 
Soissons  had  been  recovered  bj  Mortier,  and  commanded  the 
bridges  of  the  Aisne.  Blucher  was,  in  short,  a  prisoner,  and 
Napoléon  thought  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dictate 
his  capitulation. 

V. 

But  the  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  bj  the 
chance  of  war.  The  weakness  or  timidity  of  the  little 
gaxrison  of  Soissons  had  opened  the  gâtes  of  that  city  to  the 
Prussians  of  the  North,  at  a  period  when  a  further  résistance 
of  a  few  houra  would  bave  delivered  a  captive  armjr  into  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  gênerais.  Blucher  was  receiyed 
at  Soissons  bj  the  armj  of  Witzingerode  and  of  Bulan,  which 
increased  his  forces  to  100,000  men.  But  he  so  much  dreaded 
a  fourth  collision  with  the  Emperor,  that  he  retreated  again 
firom  the  Aisne,  and  proceeded  by  forced  marches  to  Laon. 

Another  doubt  now  seized  upon  Napoléon.  Ought  he  to 
fidl  back  or  pursue  ?  Carried  on  bj  enthusiasm  he  pursued, 
and  croased  the  Aisne  at  Bôrj-au-Bac.  On  the  7th  of  March 
he  encountered  at  Craonne  the  Russian  and  Prussian  corps 
which  were  marching  from  Soissons  to  cover  Blucher,  after 
having  saved  him.  Napoléon  charged  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bajonet  on  the  heights  of  Craonne,  which  were  studded 
with  batteries.  The  Russians  died  at  their  guns,  after  mowing 
down  aU  ranks  of  our  soldiers  ;  but  the  survivors  yielded  to 
the  repeated  assaults  of  Napoléon,  and  fled  in  disorder 
towards  Léon.  Blucher  was  alrèady  there,  wom-out,  wounded, 
and  astonished  at  so  incessant  a  pursuit.  The  Emperor,  who 
had  not  given  him  a  moment  to  breathe,  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing  him.  The  Prussian  armj  experienced  at  that  moment 
the  discouragement  arising  from  continuai  retreats  after  defeat. 
The  fEune  of  Napoléon  weighed  heavilj  on  Blucher  and  his 
soldiers.     Eveiything  presaged  the  annihilation  of  thèse  three 
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ânniea,  the  fragmenta  of  which  could  onlf  form  a  junctioD 
lUMler  the  cannon  of  their  conqoeror. 

VJ. 

Bot  a  toaith  arm;  came  to  the  assUtance  of  filucher.  on 
the  instant  that  NsfMleoa  appeared  in  hia  front  It  nas  that 
of  the  King  trf  Sweden,  Bernadotte, — thia  Murât  of  the  North, 
from  whose  breast  the  faniilf  of  kings,  into  irhich  be  hod 
ent«red,  had  obliterated  his  country.  He  did  not  command 
in  peraon:  oouncils  and  contingenta  combated  fur  him,  but 
hÏB  Bword  respected  the  blood  of  hîs  countt^men. 

Napoléon,  a  witness  of  thia  jonction  of  Bernadotte 's  an»; 
«îth  the  two  armiea  of  Blucher  and  that  of  Witzingerode, 
did  not,  however,  hesitate  a  moment  in  attacking  thèse 
100,000  men,  mth  leas  tban  80,000  combatanta,  harassed 
with  marchee,  but  invincible  in  heart.  He  puahed  fbmord 
Marsbal  Ney  and  Oeueral  Oour^ud — two  impetuous  soldiera 
— on  a  défile  hemmed  in  by  marshee,  wbich  sheltered  the  anuy 
of  Blucher.  The  troopa  whicb  defended  it  were  crushed  ;  and 
night  alone  intemiptfid  the  hattle. 

It  waa  renewed  at  daj-break  the  foUowing  day;  but  the 
firet  diflcharge  of  artillery  waa  acarcely  heard,  whsn  a  dreadful 
pièce  of  news  fell  upon  the  heart  of  Napoléon,  ;et  still  «ith- 
oat  brealiing  it.  Marmont,  aurprised  on  the  evening  before 
bj  a  force  duproportioned  to  bia  «eakness,  lost  SOOO  men  and 
40  pièces  of  artÛlerjr.  The  Emperor,  thougb  dismayed,  con- 
cealed  his  loss,  and  boldlj  attacked  his  100,000  enemies  in 
position  nnder  the  walla  of  Loon.  In  vain  his  batlalions 
escaladed  thèse  terracea  of  fire  at  hia  Toica;  the;  were  driven 
down  in  fragments.  The  Frencb  ann;  naa  eonsumed  and 
melted  away  before  those  maases  which  were  corered  by  their 
batteries,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  nature  of  the 
gronnd.  It  waa  the  rock  of  Napoleon'e  &itnnea.  He  recoiled 
before  impossibility,  rallied  hia  matilated  aimy,  and  retired, 
without  being  punued,  towards  Rheima, — a  wanderer  in  hia 
own  empire,  and  seeking  therein,  almoat  in  vain,  a  city  open 
b>  receÎTe  bia  arœy.     The  Buaaian  gênerai  Saint-Priest,  a 
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Frenehman  of  illustrious  familj,  attached  to  the  Russian 
army  after  the  émigration,  oommanded  at  Rheims.  He  was 
killed  there  in  oppoeing  the  entrance  of  the  French.  4,000 
Russians  perished  with  him,  leaving  their  colours  and  artillerj  to 
Napoléon,  the  last  and  stérile  trophj  of  the  closing  stniggle. 

The  Ëmperor  having  entered  Rheims,  remained  there  three 
dajs  to  réorganise  his  sfaattered  forces.  On  whaterer  side  hd 
looked  he  sàw  no  route  open  for  him,  hat  sach  as  he  should 
epen  through  five  opposing  armies.  Despatches  reached  hiin 
Mth  diffîculty  :  he  was  reduced  to  conjectores,  and  tivandered 
About,  feeling  his  way  amongst  the  proyinces,  and  ooming  in 
contact,  everj  Btep  he  took,  with  a  new  enemj.  'Ihiè  was  thd 
déplorable  and  fatal  conséquence  of  a  want  of  décision  aùd  of 
€Dncentratioii  at  the  commencement  of  the  eampaign.  His 
heroism,  even,  was  thos  tumed  against  himself.  No  genius 
ànd  no  resources  could  make  up  for  a  want  of  judgment  as  to 
his  tme  position.  OffensiTO  opérations,  in  a  war  essentially 
défensive,  consumed,  misled,  and  dethroned  him. 

VII. 

During  thèse  eight  days,  lost  in  tneless  pursoit  of  the 
Rossian  and  Prussian  corpi^^of  Blucher,  the  Austrians,  r»- 
assured  by  the  retirement  of  Napoléon,  had  retamed  in  irre» 
sistible  masses  towords  Troyes,  and  fhom  thence  towards 
Paris.  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  had  only,  like  Marmont  and 
Mortier,  dimions  calculated  for  affidrs  of  outposts,  to  oppo^ 
900,000  meh.  On  the  16th  of  March  the  Austrian  vatignard 
was  at  Provins^  and  another  dày*s  maroh  would  hâte  bronght 
thém  imder  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  'A  eonrier  announced 
tliis  intelligence  to  the  Emperor.  It  was  no  bnger  time  to 
coter  the  oapital  ;  and  dietrusting  the  defenœ  of  its  barriers 
in  a  citf  With  A  Aiillion  inhabitants,  he  re-tooh  the  road  to 
Troyes  to  reoall  Sohwartzenburg  by  the  appréhension  that  a 
f^rench  army,  oommanded  by  die  Emperor,  had  interrened 
betweeh  him  and  the  base  of  his  opérations. 

This  sentiment,  indeed,  had  acted  upon  Sohwartzenburg 
tnure  powerfolly  anë  more  n4>id]y  than  Napoléon  had  imagined. 
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At  tbe  first  rumour  of  the  Emperor's  return  to  Champagoe, 
tbe  Aostrian  armj,  as  if  seized  ivith  puiic  at  a  aiugle  name, 
had  retreated  bj  everj  rond  from  tbe  walls  of  Paris,  as  far  as 
Trajos  «nd  Dyoït.  The  Empeior  of  Austria,  feorful  of  beiiig 
HUTOnnded,  eren  in  Ù»  midst  of  bU  troops,  took  refuge  at 
DQim.  Alexsnder  and  the  King  of  Pruaeia  bad  got  bejond 
Tioyes.  Thfifie  BOT«reigii«,  mognifjing  tbe  danger  by  tbe 
menaoTy  of  m  many  former  defeata,  aod  fesxful  of  a  snare  in 
the  Tw;  heart  of  France,  nhicb  bad  tallei)  with  lucb  apparent 
fadlity  intu  iheir  banda,  «greed  to  sand,  ta  tbeir  reupective 
plenipotentiariea  at  the  Qongresa  of  Cbatillon,  the  moat  prea» 
îng  inatructioBB  to  effect  a  peftce.  Uad  tbe  Emperor  bad 
timely  notice  of  thaae  terrorG,  be  could  faAve  sigoed  a  peace  on 
K  ËuropcttQ  basia,  «t  the  moment  tfaat  bia  ows  Empire  vas 
iading  beneath  bia  feet;  but  he  was  igooiast  of  thèse  temus. 
Alarmed  oa  bia  own  port  at  tbe  masses  czowding  domi  upos 
him,  be  retreated  lowards  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  be  unei- 
pectedly  came  in  contact  with  the  armj  of  Scbwartzenburg.  A 
aanguinaiy  battle  ensned,  unexpectedly  to  both  gênerais,  be- 
tween  the  French  and  Austhans.  Napoléon  fonght  at  hasard, 
without  anj  otber  plan  than  the  necessity  of  fighting,  and  the 
resolution  to  conqaer  or  dis.  He  renewed  in  tliis  action  the 
miracles  of  braveiy  and  lang-Jroid  of  Lodi  and  liiToH  ;  and 
his  joangest  soldiers  blushed  at  tbe  idea  of  desertiug  a  chief 
irbo  bazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  courage.  He 
was  repeatedlj  seen  spuiring  bis  horse  to  a  gaJlop  against  the 
enemy's  cannon,  and  re-appearing,  as  if  inaccessible  to  dealb, 
afier  ihe  smolu  bad  eraporatod.  A  live  shell  haring  Ikllen  ïq 
front  of  one  of  his  jroung  battalions,  which  recoiled  and 
wavered  in  expectation  of  the  exploaion.  Napoléon,  to  re-assure 
them,  ipurred  his  charger  towards  the  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion, made  him  smell  the  buming  match,  waited  unsbaken  for 
tbe  explosion,  and  nas  blown  op.  Rolling  in  tbe  dust  with 
bia  mutilaied  steed,  and  rising  «ithont  a  nound,  amidst  the 
plaudita  of  bis  soldiers,  he  calmly  demanded  another  borse,  and 
continued  to  brave  the  grape  sbot,  and  to  âj  into  tbe  thickest 
of  tbe  battle.  His  goard  at  length  cniTed,  sud  restored  the 
fortune  of  tbe  daj. 
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VIII. 

Night,  and  the  accamulating  masses  of  Schwartzenborg, 
obliged  the  Emperor  to  secure  himself  in  the  town,  and  to 
fortify  it  for  the  defence  of  his  few  remaining  forces.     During 
this  night  he  kept  in  check  150,000  men,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  darkness  to  construct  several  bridges  over  the  Aube. 
Unable,  however,  to  break  those  Austrian  masses  which  blocked 
his  route  to  Paris,  he  took  counsel  from  despair,  which  inspired 
him  too  late  with  the  idea,  that  would  hâve  rendered  him  iu- 
▼incible,  had  he  adopted  it  sooner.     He  resolved  to  abandon 
Paris  and  the  heart  of  France  to  their  fate,  and  to  throw  him- 
self on  Lorraine,  on  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  Rhine  ;  to  rail  y,  by 
raising  the  blockades,  the  garrisons  of  Metz,  of  Verdun,  and  of 
Majence,  and  finally  to  raise  the  departments  beyond  the  Rhine, 
which  he  was  told  were  so  devoted  to  his  sceptre.     He  was  thus 
in  hopes  of  retuming  with  100,000  men  to  the  soil  of  France, 
tospringlikea  lion  amidst  the  columns  of  the  army  of  invasion — 
to  break,  disperse,  and  strike  them  in  détail — imprison  their 
scattered  portions  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire— raise 
beneath  their  feet  his  great  cities  and  his  rural  districts — and 
give  to  the  astonished  world  the  spectacle  of  a  million  of  men 
devoured  by  the  soil  they  had  imprudently  invaded.     This  was 
an  heroic  dream  ;  but  yet  it  was  a  dream.     Such  a  carapaign 
required  an  idolized  chief — the    enthusiasm  of  a  unanimous 
cause — a  nation  fresh,  neither  exhausted  by  tyranny  nor  sunk 
into  apathy  and  indifférence.     A  Vendée  is  not  composed  of 
soldiers,  but  of  citizens,  of  children,  of  old  men,  and  of  women, 
determined  to  die,  and  to  whom  deféats  are  martyrdom.     The 
letters  of  Jérôme  on  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  the  languor  of  public 
opinion,  the  désertion  from  his  dépôts,  the  immobility  of  France 
under  the  footsteps  of  invasion,  its  résignation,  its  efieminacy, 
the  murmurs  even  of  his  marshals  and  of  his  most  fidthfùl 
lieutenants,  suffîciently  indicated  to  Napoléon  that  the  country 
would  awake  no  more  but  to  the  voice  of  liberty.     The  genend 
was  expiating  the  faults  of  the  despot    His  guard  was  following 
and  dying  for  him  ;  but  it  followed  him  rather  from  esprit  de 
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eorpt,  and  from  a  recoUection  of  their  common  glory,  than 
froiD  any  faope  for  tbe  future.  Thej  were  the  martyrs  of 
oiiliUi7  honour.  They  followed  to  tfae  deatb,  not  Uie  cause, 
but  tbs  chief  and  tbe  banner. 

IX. 

Tbe  rest  of  the  French  people  looked  on  and  lamentedL 
Napoléon  had  in  vain  isBued  decreea  for  leries  en  mattt,  for  the 
armLiig  of  dvic  guards,  tbe  mBuirection  for  hearths  and  altars, 
the  aounding  of  the  tocsin,  the  destructiun  of  roads,  aad  a 
numing  fire  on  the  flanksof  the  eaemj.  But  whereverbiscan- 
non  did  not  reeound,  France  wos  silent  and  moiionleas.  Publie 
entbaaiasm  confîned  itself  to  tno  or  three  corps  of  partîaana, 
recruited  in  Burgundy  by  three  gentlemen, — bold  military  ad- 
ventnrers, — Count  GuBtave  de  Damas,  in  tbe  mountmna  wbicb 
separate  the  Loire  from  the  Saône, — M.  de  Moncroe  at  If  açon 
and  at  Cbâlons, — Count  de  Forbin-Janson  in  Âuinn.  Each  of 
thèse  corps  barelj  comprised  a  few  hundred  men,  nbo  barasaed 
the  enemy  on  their  flanks,  and  dîspersed  afCer  short  expéditions. 
When  the  Auetrions  approached  the  rillagea,  or  retired  from 
them,  Bome  peasants  fîred  on  their  stragglers  from  tbe  borders 
of  the  woods  ;  and  tbere  ended  the  national  insurrection  decreed 
hy  Napoléon  !  His  own  name  was  the  obstacle  to  thia  insur- 
rection. The  masB  of  tbe  people  were  so  weary  of  his  joke,  that 
tbey  dreaded  tbe  retom  of  hia  power  almost  aa  much  as  tbey 
detested  the  foreign  invasion.  But  the  people,  though  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  the  chief,  were  moTed  with  pity  for  his  soldiera. 
Eveiy  volley  of  the  enemy  struck  borror  to  Ûieir  hearts  ;  they 
feit  as  if  their  own  children  were  tbe  victims.  Napoléon,  hoping 
to  arouse  tbe  nation  from  its  apathy  by  a  brilliant  attempt 
on  tbe  rear  of  the  allied  armies,  marcbed  tonarda  the  Meuse, 
and  arrired  on  the  S3rd  of  March  at  Saint  Dizier,  nbere  a  my 
of  peace  recalled  him  once  more  to  politics. 

X. 

Canlaincourt  was  greatly  pnzzled  at  (he  congress  of  Ch^ 
tïllon,  between  the  contradictory  instructions  of  the  Entperor 
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and  the  requiremeuts  of  the  allies  ;  yfïnch.  became  Btringent,  or 
Blackened  according  to  the  Ticissitudes  pf  the  campaign.     He 
hastened  to  give  his  master  a  fii^l  opunsel  to  reaign  himself  to 
£ate  ;  for  he  saw  no  other  means  of  salvation  than  a  prompt  cur- 
tailment  of  the  ancient  empire,  to  préserve,  at  least,  the  coimtry 
and  the  throne.     The  military  conférences  of  Lusigny  had  only 
consisted  of  a  few  hours'  conversation  between  M.  de  Flahaut  and 
the  allied  gênerais.    The  great  powers,  whose  plenipotentiaries 
were  at  Chatillon,  afterwayering  for  some  weeks  with  their  armies, 
had  signed  among  themselves  at  Ghaumont  a  coalition  still  more 
irrévocable  against  the  Emperor  ;  engaging  themselves,  jointlj 
and  severally,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  conqueror 
of  the  continent  shoold  bave  retumed  vdthin  the  limita  which 
France  had  overstepped  in  1792.     By  this  treaty  England  took 
into  her  pay  500,000  soldiers  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  North, 
Gaulaincourt  acqi;ainted  the  Emperor  mût  this  ultimatum  of 
the  allies  ;  and  the  gênerais  and  ministers  of  Napoléon  ex- 
changed  between  themselves  and  Gaulaincourt  those  bitter  and 
desponding  expressions  which  are  a  prélude  to  the  despair  of  a 
ruined  cause.   Suocess  conceals  faults  from  the  eyes  of  courtiers, 
which  are  revealed  by  continued  reverses.     The  responsibility 
of  the  gênerai  misfortune  is  first  declared  in  low  murmurs,  and 
then  in  open  reproaçhes  against  him  to  whom  they  owe  every- 
thing.     They  accuse  him  of  being  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
maintain  their  fortunes.     Ingratitude  at  last  replaces  the  accent 
of  pity  ;  and  when  people  begin  to  express  their  sorrow  aloud 
for  a  man  who  is  falling,  it  is  not  long  before  they  abandon  him. 


XI. 

Such  was  the  spirit  that  prevailed  at  the  bivouacs  pf 
Napoléon,  when  Gaulaincourt  arrived.  Even  he  himself  ha4 
become,  in  spite  of  his  fidelity,  a  troublesome  confidant  to  the 
Emperor.  He  knew  his  want  of  décision,  and  reproached 
him,  in  an  under-tone,  not  for  his  reverses,  but  for  his  obstinate 
adhérence  to  hope.  For  a  long  time  past  Gaulainpourt  had 
abandoned  ail  hope.     The  namp  pf  thp  Bourbons,  aUbpugb  it 
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Ittd  ne*er  been  proucmiiced  bj  the  high  powere,  was  common 
enough  in  the  private  convenatioii  of  the  negoclators.  This 
lume  wBs  the  hidden  thoogfat  of  Europe,  if  Napoléon  penûted 
in  risking  ail  to  sare  ail.  Hia  negociator  conjured  him  to 
eomponnd  with  neceasi^  ;  but  Napoléon,  inCoxicated  «ith  the 
neir  plan  nhich  he  bad  conceived,  and  bncyiug  he  had  already 
accompliefaed  this  victorious  retarn  vhich  he  ytea  about  to 
make  from  boyond  the  Rhine,  at  the  heod  of  hia  liberated 
gurisona,  smiled  with  pitj  upos  Caulaincouit,  and  aaid  to  him, 
with  the  prophétie  acceut  he  had  acquired  in  hia  îatercouise 
,irith  fatali^:  "  Don't  be  uneaa;;  I  am  nearerto  Mil&ich  than 
the  allies  are  to  Paris." 

XI!. 

At  the  luonieut  ihat  N^leoa,  iucreduloits  of  adTerai^. 
was  pronouucing  theae  ^orda,  the  hostile  annies  of  Schwaitzen- 
boig  and  of  Bludier,  driven  back  from  Pans,  as  we  hâve  seen, 
hj  the  march  of  the  Emperor  upon  Troyes,  Meit  concentrating, 
in  innumerable  masses,  ou  the  plains  of  Châlons,  to  resist  the 
shock  tbey  ezpected  he  would  m^  on  the  rear  of  the  Coalition. 
Napoléon  atfiretthoughtthe7  were  in  theoeighboorhoodof  the 
capital  ;  but  their  présence  at  Chftiona  mode  him  kesitate  in 
the  ezecotion  of  the  new  plan  he  was  beginmng  to  effect  ;  for 
he  i^rebetided  that  their  conoenttated  weight  might  pre« 
hearitj  on  hia  rear.  He  meditated, — he  flactoated, — he 
waTered  six  whole  daja  between  the  instinct  which  attnwted 
him  towards  his  capital,  and  the  temeri^  that  drew  him  towarda 
the  Bhine  and  the  Meuse. 

Daring  thèse  days  of  incertitude,  the  allies  IhemselTes  wera 
in  a  State  of  indécision  at  Châlons.  The  opinion  of  the  most 
oonsammate  and  the  moet  timid  gênerais  was,  that  thej  had 
eveijthing  to  apprehend  from  a  raan  like  Napoléon,— diat  thej 
shoijd  &11  back  together,  and  in  InTincible  nntnben,  upon 
their  base  of  opération,  to  spare  Oermanj  a  visit  from  tha 
Emperor,  who  would  eut  them  off  tmta  their  supplies  in  a 
ooantiy  riaing  in  insurrection  beneath  their  feet  The  opinioii 
of  the  French  gênerais,  refiigeei  in  the  Hnssiao  camp,  and  tha 
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résolution  of  the  £mperor  Alexander  himself,  young,  ardent, 
adventurous,  and  haying  Moscow  to  avenge,  was  to  advanoe 
rapidlj  on  Paris,  to  seize  upon  the  heart  of  France,  to  excite 
public  opinion,  to  encourage  liberty,  to  give  hope  to  the  friends 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  to  leave  the  Emperor,  eut  off  by  himself 
from  bis  people,  to  moulder  away  in  bis  loneliness  and  bis 
agitation.  The  wishes  of  England,  the  insinuations  of  the 
partisans  of  restoration  in  France,  the  resentmentof  the  foreign 
courts,  the  personal  hatred  of  some  diplomatists  in  the  suite  of 
the  quarter^genenJ,  the  common  cause  amongst  the  princes  of 
the  ancient  races  against  the  race  of  the  sword,  and  &:ially,  the 
manœuvres  still  under  the  surface,  but  able  and  active,  of  some 
loyalists  of  the  interior,  who  besieged  the  bivouac  of  the 
Emperor,  decided  them  ou  tbis  plan.  Ou  the  â5th  the  united 
armies  advanced  ouce  more  towards  Paris,  by  the  roads  wbich 
foilow  the  valley  of  the  Mokirne.  ««« 


XllI. 

Napoléon,  iuduced,  it  is  said,  by  liis  lieutenants,  instead  of 
prosecuting  bis  route  to  Nancy,  followed  tbe  allies  again  to  eut 
them  off  from  the  road  to  Paris.  He  bad  thus  lost  eight  days 
—-a  period  suffîcient  for  bim  to  obtaiu  ûve  battles — ^in  accom- 
plisbing  one-balf  of  a  plan  ;  and  he  was  about  to  lose  seven  or 
eight  more  in  retracing  bis  steps.  In  tbis  campaign  he  bad 
no  resolution  except  to  reverse  preceding  resolutions.  His 
character  on  tbis  occasion  evidently  betrayed  his  genius.  The 
moat  devoted  of  bis  gênerais  partly  saw  and  abused  tbe  facility 
hç  evinced  in  changing  his  mind.  It  would  suit  them  better 
to  retnm  to  Paris,  and  capitulate  to  save  their  families,  their 
dignities,  and  their  fortunes,  than  to  plunge  with  their  diief 
into  tbe  adventures  of  a  ^vandering  campaign  beyond  tho 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  They  wished  for  au  end  of  tbis  strug- 
gle  without  hope.  They  were  weary,  not  of  iigbting,  bat  of 
«mtinuing  to  descend.  The  spirit  of  the  country  sooner  or 
kter  pénétrâtes  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
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XIV. 


Tbt  BODcmtration  of  tbe  kllied  Rnniei,  in  the  plains  <lt 
CbUonB,  had  removed  tfaein  br  enougfa  from  Paria  U>  «nable 
Nipolmii.  thoogh  still  four  marchm  futher  off,  bj  doubltt^  bis 
■peed  to  arrÏTe  almoct  at  tbe  same  time  as  tbe  heads  of  their 
eolnmiis  at  the  gitea  of  bis  capital.  Even  mabing  alloinuiM 
for  delajs  and  enga^ementB,  it  woold  snffice  for  the  PariBians 
to  défend  tfaeîr  ^tes  for  odIt  two  daja.  The  Empertir  aent 
eoniier  apon  coarier  to  his  brother  Joseph,  oonjuring  him  to 
te^minuita  tbe  spirit  of  Paris, — to  arm  the  people  and  tbe 
stndents,  «nd  to  ask  this  final  eflbrt  of  two  dajs  only  from  a 
population  of  so  many  bundred  thonsand  sonls.  "  At  thïs 
priée,"  he  said.  "  ail  would  be  saved.  I  am  going  b>  ma- 
nœaTre,"  be  repeated,  "  in  suoh  a  manner  thst  ît  is  possible  jou 
maj  not  hear  of  me  for  sereral  dafs.  If  the  enemj  advance 
upon  Paris  in  sorh  force  as  to  retider  ail  résistance  t-ain,  send 
off,  iu  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the  Emprese  Kegent,  mj 
son,  the  grand  dignitaries,  tbe  tninisters,  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown.  and  the  treasary.  Do  not  guit  my  son,  and  recol- 
lect  that  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine  than  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  France.  Tbe  &te  of  Astvanax,  prisoner 
with  the  Greeks,  bas  bIwsts  sppeared  to  me  tbe  most  unbsppy 
fale  recorded  in  historr." 

His  misfortanes  tbus  were  alreadj  elevated  in  bis  imagina- 
tion  to  a  lerel  with  tbe  great  epic  calamiliea  of  Homer  and 
of  Virgil.  Poetrr,  lîke  religion  in  a  brakon  spirit,  toofc 
possession  of  his  mind  tbroagb  the  médium  of  adveisit^. 

XV. 

What  he  had  foreseen  was  verified  at  Paria  aooner  even  thsn 
he  had  thought  it  possible.  Marmont  and  Mortier,  exhausted 
^  retreats  withont  an  object,  and  bj  continoal  skirmisbes  at 
out-posts,  were  wsnderiog  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  Wberever 
tbrâ  decimated  hattalions  left  an  openiog,  the  Cossacks — 
itaoee  bardj  maraoders  of  the  désert — thicw  themselTea  npon 
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our  villages  ;  and  by  the  terror  of  their  lances,  and  their  ter- 
rible pillaging,  scattered  the  frightened  inhabitants  even  to  the 
walls  of  Paris.  Nothing  was  any  longer  heard  about  the 
Emperor.  The  city  reeoonded  with  sinister  rumonrs.  The 
squares,  the  BouleTards,  the  Champs-Elysées,  and  the  court- 
yards  of  houses  were  crowded  with  fugitives  from  the  country. 
Carriages  were  laden  with  fumiture,  or  wine  snatched  from  the 
dévastations  of  the  war,  and  cattle  sheltered  by  the  peasants 
within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The  south  seemed  ready  to 
detaeh  itself  from  the  Empire,  and  to  proclaim  some  unknown 
govemment.  Lyons  (for  a  short  dme  defended  by  Augereau 
at  the  head  of  17,000  men  and  some  bodies  of  cavalry,  returned 
from  Spain),  yielded  on  the  retum  of  the  army  of  Blanchi. 
The  course  of  the  Saône  was  aîtemately  occupied  and  given  up 
by  Augereau;  but  the  capitulation  of  Lyons  threw  him,  without 
any  advantage  to  Paris,  towards  the  moun  tains  of  the  Jura. 
The  provinces  of  the  Loire  alone  were  free.  But  behind  thèse 
provinces  the  west  of  France  might  be  expected  from  day  to 
day  to  co-operate  with  the  Royalist  movements,  which  were 
concocting  at  Bordeaux,  by  an  insurrection  which  would  bave 
placed  Paris  between  two  wars.  Joseph,  and  bis  brothers 
Louis  and  Jérôme,  felt  ail  the  responsibility  which  weighed 
upon  them.  They  were  answerable  to  their  brother  and  to  the 
dynasty  of  Napoléon  for  the  Empress  and  her  son.  Even 
supposing  that  Napoléon  himself  was  compelled  to  capitulate, 
to  abdicate,  or  to  die,  the  Regency,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
impérial  throne  to  the  King  of  Rome,  was  an  ultimate  asylum 
for  their  fortunes.  Driven  from  Madrid,  from  Holland,  and 
from  Westphalia,  thèse  expérimental  kings  would  continue,  at 
least,  princes  of  the  impérial  blood  at  Paris.  They  convoked 
a  Suprême  Council,  to  which  they  summoned  Cambaceres,  the 
ministers,  the  présidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Empire  who  were  the  most  identified  with  the 
new  régime,  and  the  most  oompromised  members  of  the  Senate. 
Joseph  read  the  letter  of  the  Emperor,  ordering  him  to  save 
his  wife  and  his  son.  The  Empress  herself  was  présent, 
Bilent  and  trembling  at  this  council,  in  which  her  brothers-in-law 
were  going  to  dedde  on  her  destiny.    Opinions  were  divided. 
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AIrm  lad  diaediis  ut  Harit-LoniK. 

Boolaj  (de  1*  Meurtlie)  accastomed  u  reTolutionuy  animas, 
knew  bf  eiperienc*  the  incomUiicj  of  the  people  and  the 
paver  of  enthusûsm.  He  knew  that  the  fligfat  of  Ûiia  priocesa, 
proting  tlie  deapair  of  her  canae,  would  erumble  the  Empira 
nsder  ber  feeL  This  beroic  opinion  would  call  up  the  réso- 
lution of  Maria  Thereaa,  But  t«so1atioD9  like  tfaat  of  Maria 
Theresa  on]j  auit  thoae  dynasties  which  bsTe  been  rooted  for 
ytàn  in  tha  bearta  of  nations.  When  thej  do  not  excite  the 
fuiaticiem  of  religiooa  dévotion  in  the  cause  of  princes  thej 
heooBie  mère  parodies  on  popalar  euthusiasnt.  Tbe  coundl 
itMlf  was  not  composed  of  men  decided  on  aaving  a  dynaaty, 
(»'  periafaing  for  it.  After  some  délibération,  slovr,  tanie,  and 
altogetber  officiai,  aud  which  seemed  intended  only  to  shift 
from  one  to  another  ihe  responsibility  of  a  retreat,  thej 
separated  at  midaight,  v,-ithout  coming  to  a  conclusion.  No 
one  dared  to  adopt  a  resolntion  nhich  ntight  become  a  crime, 
if  the  Emperor  should  conqueronce  more,  and  call  his  brotbers 
to  account  for  the  abandoning  of  his  capital.  Thej  referred  to 
Napoleon'a  letter,  which  forbada  his  irife  to  reaide  at  Paris,  în 
case  of  extrême  péril.  They  foreaaw  the  périt,  but  did  not 
déclare  it  to  exisi, 

XVI. 

Cambaceres  and  Joseph,  désirons  of  lajing  on  Uarie- 
Louise  herself  tbe  responsibilitj  of  a  resolution  wbich  onght 
to  corne  from  tbem,  foltoired  her,  after  tbe  council,  to  her 
privale  apartments,  where  they  beset  ber  with  ambiguous 
bints  and  suggestions,  to  obtain  from  ber  such  a  décision  as 
would  bear  thcm  hannless.  But  whether  it  was  that  abe 
feared  tbe  anger  of  her  hnsbsnd,  n-hether  she  wos  dispoeed  to 
romain  passive  in  her  capital,  where  she  felt  lierself  more 
surrounded  nith  respect  fur  her  eex  and  rank,  whether  she 
was  apprehensive  of  beeoming,  in  the  banda  of  her  brothersin- 
law,  a  wandering  rictim  of  Bonaparte's  ambition,  and  an 
instrument  of  civil  war,  hurried  in  the  midst  of  camps  from 
province  to  province,  Marie-Louise  conquered  ber  timidïty. 
She  replied  with  flminess  to  Joseph  and  Cambareres,  that  the 
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PrepArftlioiu  for  tbe  fligfat  of  the  Empreis  and  her  ion. 

résolution  belongeJ  to  them  ;  that  slie  would  never  take  it 
upon  herself  ;  Ûisi  they  were  her  officiai  councillors,  and  that 
ahe  would  only  obey,  whether  she  was  to  go  or  atay,  an  order 
maturelj  considered  and  aigned  bj  them.  But  they  eluded 
this  responaibility.  The  order  to  départ,  eventually  given  by 
Napoléon  in  bis  letter,  was  therefore  an  absolute  text  which 
the  Empress  resolved  to  obey.  Préparations  were  accordingly 
made  for  flight  ;  the  waggons  were  immediately  laden  with  die 
treasury  ;  the  private  papers  of  the  Emperor  were  packed  up, 
as  also  the  crown  diamonds,  and  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed 
for  the  d9th  of  Maroh. 

XVII. 

But  every  horse  that  galloped  into  the  court  of  the  palace 
might  announce  a  courier,  and  bring  a  counter  order  ^m  the 
Emperor.  Time  was  therefore  given  for  such  a  contingency. 
The  Empress,  surrounded  by  ladies,  by  courtiers,  and  by 
officers  appointed  to  attend  her,  waited  from  daybreak  till  mid- 
day  the  signal  for  departure,  which  was  to  hâve  been  given  by 
Joseph.  This  prince,  mounting  his  horse  the  precediug  night, 
had  gone  to  visit  and  animate  the  advanced  guards  at  the 
barriers  and  at  the  principal  entrances  to  Paris.  But  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  ignorant  even  of  tbâs  last  démon- 
stration of  résistance.  They  accused  Joseph  of  royal  effeminacy, 
contracted  in  the  bosom  of  the  voluptuous  courts  of  the  South, 
— on  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Madrid. 

Joseph,  however,  did  not  retum,  and  said  nothing  further 
to  the  Empress.  The  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were 
Btationed  at  the  palace,  conjured  her  to  remain.  They  were 
in  hopes  that  the  présence  in  Paris  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  would  be  a  safeguard  against  the  horrors 
of  a  city  about  to  be  besieged.  Marie-Louise  in  tears  by 
tums  yielded  and  resisted  their  entreaties.  It  was  évident 
that  any  obstacle  which  would  obstruct  her  obédience  of  the 
Emperor  s  order  to  quit  Paris,  would  bave  relieved  her  from 
great  uncertainty,  by  removing  tbe  importunities  of  Napoleon*8 
biothers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  provident  men,  and  the 
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putj  of  a.  de  Tallefnmd,  emburassed  b;  fhe  preMnce  of 
tbw  princeu  in  the  negocistioiu  which  Uiey  were  alread; 
omcocting,  for  the  purpow  of  giving  up  her  throne  to  otber 
princea.  priratel;  preasod  her  departare.  Glaire,  tha  Miniater 
of  War,  sent  atnooa  to  tell  her  that  he  could  no  longer  auswei 
for  tba  safetf  of  tbe  roads,  overrun  as  the;  were  by  bands  uf 
Cooacks,  if  she  delajed  her  departiire  tUI  ihe  morrow.  TneWe 
of  the  conrt  carnages,  readf  for  the  road  sioce  moTning,  vere 
miting  la  the  court  of  the  palace,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
eacort  of  the  cavalij  of  the  guard.  Marie-Looise  at  lengtli 
tore  heraelf  anay  fromherpalace.oneof  her  equerries  curjing 
in  hÎB  arma  the  King  of  Borne.  Thia  beautifiit  child,  already 
made  prend  bj  the  adulation  which  eutstript  hia  aga,  aeized 
apon  the  balustrade  of  the  grand  staircase,  and  refused  to  be 
exiled  from  the  throne.  "I  «ili  not  go  awaj,"  he  cried. 
"When  the  Emperor  is  absent,  amnotithe  maeter  hère  ?" 
It  might  be  eaid  he  foresaw  that,  between  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  uf  the  Tuileries  and  the  fuueralvaults  of  Schœnbrunn, 
there  remoined  for  hJm  but  a  few  short  years  of  adoleecence 
and  of  melancholy.  The  royal  carriages  defiled  slowly,  like  a 
funeial  procession,  along  the  quays  ;  and  ooly  a  few  groupa  of 
curious  persons  stopped  hère  and  there  to  wilness  the  departuie 
of  thie  conToy  of  a  dynasty.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  to  utter  a 
farenell  of  the  people  to  the  nife  and  son  of  Napoléon,  Sying 
at  hazard,  and  trailing  after  them  the  last  vestiges  of  impérial 
splendeur. 

Such  waa   the  popularitj  of  this  reîgn,  wbich  historj 
painted,  a  tew  years  aft«r,  as  the  fanaticism  of  the  people. 

XVIII. 

While  the  Eropress  thus  slowly  followed  the  road  to  tbe 
impérial  château  of  Itambouillet,  the  drums  beat  to  arms  to 
summon  the  citizena  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The  . 
National  Guard  took  anns.  less  to  frighten  the  enemy  thfln  to 
guard  their  owu  homes.  But  the  students.  and  sonie  of  tbose 
meu  who  are  called  forth  by  patriotiam  and  danger,  and  the 
more  se  when  danger  is  moet  imminent,  flaw  to  the  gâtes  and 
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to  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  The  faabonrgs,  on  seeing  them 
pass,  loudly  demanded  arms  ;  but  eveiy  thing  was  wanting  :  the 
Empire  had  exhausted  ail  on  foreign  battle  fields.  The  news 
of  the  departare  of  the  Empress,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  govemment  from  the  capital,  depressed  and  astounded  ail 
kearts  ;  and  the  last  blow,  nnder  which  empires  crumble  into 
nothing,  was  awaited  in  melancholy  silence. 

Joseph,  r^iuming  to  Paris  after  having  seen  at  a  distance 
the  irraption  of  hostile  armies  which  covered  the  plains  and 
the  road  to  the  capital,  avoided  the  populous  streets  ;  and  con- 
Toking  a  noetumal  assemblage  of  the  ministers  and  the  council 
of  regencj,  prepared  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Empress, 
with  thèse  last  remains  of  the  reign  of  Napoléon. 


flOOK  ÏODRTH. 

fmWM  of  HkpalcanlamrdiFaTii — HapauetTrojctiDd  Sni»~AiTl*>l 
of  Ih*  Allled  AmiiM  beron  Parli — BkltJa  of  Fui»~— Jowph  aidcn 
SIimoDt  tg  cipiluUu — ProeUcutiiHi  of  Joicph — Fligbt  of  Joicpb, 
of  JeroBUi  ind  of  Ibc  GarmiDieDt — Mortier  o&rm  a  luipentioD  of 
■rau — Lut  reiiituicc  of  Hirmonl^He  propoMi  ■  Snipeniion  of 
■niu — DcpnUtion  rrorn  tbs  Haoicipal  Conneil  to  If  innonl — Capf- 
toldlon  of  UiimoDt,  tha  SOth  of  Marclf  Ucun.  da  Chabrol  tuA 
Paaqnjct  at  tba  Qiurter-geoanl  of  the  Empcror  Alaxaodcr  — 
A]cund«— Ht  reeeii'n  ■  deputition  from  tba  Piriaiuii — Sp«ecb 
of  Akxandcr— Entnnee  of  the  Alliad  Armieainlo  Paria— Aapcet  of 
Paria — Petilion  ftom  the  Autboritica  of  Paria  to  Aleiander — RÂjatiat 
manifntaliaii  on  tba  cntrance  of  ibe  Sovcnigoa. 


While  Paris  thus  reeïgaed  itsolf,  (tlmost  unanned,  to  the  in- 
numerable  forces  bjr  which  it  was  earroDoded,  Napoléon  ma 
anxiouBlj  cnlculating  the  time  and  the  stages  vhich  separated 
him  from  bis  capital.  He  had  seTenty  leagoes  to  travel  over, 
with  an  anny  exhausted  fay  marches  and  countennarches,  bnt 
impatient  to  see  once  more  tbe  ivalls  of  Paris,  and  to  gain 
there  one  last  glorions  victoiy,  The  soldiers,  whoae  feet  were 
torn  hj  the  roads  and  the  snows  of  a  winter  campaign,  forgot 
their  weariness  and  tbeir  wonnds  in  seeîng  their  Emperor, 
sometimes  monnled,  aometimes  on  foot,  mardùng  in  tbe  tuidst 
of  tbem.  The  fererish  impatience  of  Napoléon  ws»  communi- 
cated  from  hts  eyes  to  theirs.  The  shsme  of  seeing  the  capital 
of  France  threatened  hy  a  foreïgn  enemj  weighed  upon  their 
souIs  as  the  remorse  of  so  much  gloiy  lost.  They  pressed 
forward  to  anticipate  the  vengeance  of  the  world, — Napoléon 
to  regain  the  Empire.  Throwing  into  the  cansls,  or  bnming, 
ail  the  baggage  that  retarded  their  speed,  they  marched  as  far 
as  twenty  leagues  a  day.  On  arriving  at  Troyes,  at  eleren 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  â9th,  Napoléon  despatched  fiom 
tbence  General  Count  de  Oirardin  to  Paris,  to  order  a  final 
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Pn)gre88  of  Napoléon  on  Paria,  and  tbe  arrivai  of  the  Allied  Annies. 


defeuce,  which  would  give  him  time  to  arrive.  He  quitted 
the  place  himself  on  the  dOth,  at  the  head  of  the  remains  of 
his  guard,  hastening  towards  Pont-sur- Yonne  and  towards 
Moret.  About  five  leagues  from  Trojes,  while  his  guard  was 
resting,  the  enigma  of  his  £ate  seemed  to  be  insupportable. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  light  car  of  wicker-work,  which  chance 
presented,  and,  aocompanied  by  some  offîcers  of  his  staff,  took 
the  road  to  Sens.  On  passing  through  this  town  he  sum- 
moned  the  magistrates,  and  ordered  them  to  prépare  the  ne- 
oessary  rations  for  150,000  men,  which  he  told  them  he  was 
leading  to  the  defence  of  Paris.  He  then  galloped,  in  the 
darimess  <^  the  night,  along  the  road  to  Fontainebleau. 

II. 

During  tliis  rapid  march  of  Napoléon  and  his  handful  of 
soldiers  towards  the  capital,  Paris  was  approached  withiu 
cannon  range  by  the  first  corps  of  the  three  hostile  armies. 
The  Russian  gênerai,  Rayewski,  marching  from  Bondy  in  three 
columns  of  attack,  ascended  the  slopes  of  Belleville.  The 
guard  of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  foUowed  and  supported  them. 
Thèse  heights  of  Belleville,  covered  with  groups  of  houses  and 
gardens,  command  the  eastem  half  of  Paris.  Marmont,  en- 
treuched  in  thèse  gardens  and  suburbs,  defended,  with  the 
courage  of  despair,  this  last  buhvark  of  his  country.  His 
artillery,  ploughing  the  Russian  columns,  swept  Pantin  and 
Bomainville,  and  the  enemy  wavered  on  this  side.  Blucher 
and  his  army  had  aot  yet  arrived  in  sight  of  Paris  ;  and  the 
Russian  gênerai,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  not  seeing  him  debouch,  to 
co-operate  in  this  attack  on  a  city  containing  a  million  of  soûls, 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  l>eing  outstripped  by  Napoléon, 
before  his  junction  with  the  Prussians  under  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  The  Austrian  gênerai  Giiilay,  coming  from  Fon- 
tainebleau, was  also  late.  AU  thèse  delays  might  aHbrd  time 
for  the  retum  of  Napoléon.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  therefore,  com- 
promised  his  whole  army  in  order  to  force  Paris,  without  wait- 
ing  for  Gênerais  Blucher  and  Giiilay  ;  but  ^Inmiont  and  his 
toldiers,  strengthened  by  some  voiunteers,  nnd  animated  by 
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the  enthuaUsm  wbich  the  actual  preaence  of  one'a  countiy 
iinpaiis,  stienod  vith  dead  bodiee  the  iemcoa  of  Bclleville, 
repulsed  the  Rusaùns,  uid  kept  them  in  check  till  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Joaeph  on  borMback  rode  along,  and  encouraged 
the  advanced  posts.  "  Défend  fouraelves  !  I  am  snh  jou  !" 
he  aaid  to  the  soldiera  and  the  volunteers.  But  thèse  irords 
added  nothing  to  the  enihusiasm  of  the  French  battaliona. 
They  kneiT  nothing  about  Joaeph  ;  the  ehadovr  of  Napoléon 
wonld  bave  better  defended  Paria. 

Joaeph,  giving  faith  to  Ihe  lettera  of  Napoléon,  tbou^ht 
that  Paris  vfrs  onlj  insulted  by  a  detached  corps  of  the  allied 
annies,  and  that  the  sovereigna  and  the  masa  of  tbeir  troopa 
vere  engaged,  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Trojee,  iu  a  atruggle  iriib 
bie  brother.  A  French  ofBcer,  however,  who  had  been  carried 
OB'  the  evening  before  by  a  n-andering  band  of  Cossacka,  and 
taken  to  the  quarte r-geoeral  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  un- 
deceived  Joseph  on  this  head.  This  officer  bad  seen  Alexander 
himeelf,  suirounded  l>j  ail  his  (roops,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Paris.  "  It  ia  not  agalust  the  French  nation  that  I  am  making 
nar,"  aaid  Alexander  to  him,  "  but  against  Napoléon.  He 
carried  flre  and  sword  into  my  dominions,  and  bunit  my  cities. 
Go  and  tell  tbe  Parisiaug  that  I  nish  to  enter  Iheir  city,  not  aa  a 
borbarian,  but  as  a  friend  ;  their  fate  is  in  their  on^n  hands." 

On  heariog  the  récital  of  thia  interview,  Joseph  felt  tbat 
any  résistance  against  such  united  foi-ces,  nould  destroy  the 
capital  without  saving  the  Empire.  Neverllieless,  afler  issuing 
an  order  to  trest  nith  the  enemy,  he  revoked  it,  on  the  fiiith 
ofother  intelligence.  At  noon  the  arniiea  of  Blucher  and  of 
Austria  debouched — the  one  on  tbe  south,  tbe  other  on  the 
north^-on  the  plains  of  Montmartre  and  of  the  Seine.  Mar- 
tnont  waa  still  fighting,  and  in  every  charge  from  the  foot  of 
the  heights  drove  back  ihe  enomy,  Butfresbmaases  replaced 
thos«  that  retiied  :  the  batteries  of  artilleiy  drew  nigh  to  each 
other  i  and  ahella  exploding  over  tbe  beade  of  Joseph  and  his 
staâ^  he  aent  an  aîde-de-camp  to  Marmont  ordering  him  to 
capitulftte.  The  impoasibility  of  finding  the  maishal,  who  vu 
one  of  lfa«  firel  in  the  midst  of  tbe  fire,  or  of  clearing  the  spwa 
which  aeparated  the  tiraillenrs  of  the  Iwo  annies,  tom  op  as  it 
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Joteph't  Prodamation  to  the  Parisiaas,  and  his  flight 

^ras  with  shells  and  ballets;  retarded  the  flags  of  trace.  The 
noise  of  artilleiy  increased  ;  and  the  enemj,  bj  forcing  Mont- 
martre and  BeÛeville  at  the  same  time,  might  easilj  enter  by 
stoim  a  city  disarmed  under  the  orders  of  its  few  defenders. 

III. 

Joseph,  however,  wished  to  deceive  Paris  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, in  order  that  the  sédition  concocting  agoinst  the  Empire 
in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  should  not  explode — at  least 
mider  the  feet  of  Napoléon 's  brothers.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  them,  in  which  he  represented  the  five  united  armies  of 
the  allies  as  a  single  column,  retreating  from  Meaux,  and  pur- 
saed  bj  the  Emperor.  AVhen  despotism  is  once  obliged  to 
baye  recourse  to  falsebood,  it  is  condemned  to  déception  to  its 
last  hour.  **  Let  us  arm,"  he  exclaimed  ;  **  I  shall  remain  with 
you  !  Let  us  défend  this  great  city,  its  monuments,  its  riches, — 
our  wives,  our  children  ;  and  let  the  enemy  be  disgraced  before 
those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph  !  '*  The  idle 
Parisians,  dispersed  about  their  Boulevards  and  their  public 
gardens,  read  thèse  words,  and  for  a  moment  believed  them. 
"The  Emperor,**  said  they  to  each  other,  *'  is  at  this  moment 
attacking  the  rear  of  this  rash  vanguard  of  the  Coalition.  That 
is  his  cannon  we  hear  roaring;  and  thèse  are  his  bullets 
that  are  fallîng  upon  our  house-tops.  He  is  bringing  back 
the  fortune  that  had  gone  astray  for  a  moment.'*  Such  were 
the  expressions  of  the  partisans  of  Napoléon,  confiding  in  his 
genius,  withiu  the  walls  of  Paris  ;  while  men  of  courage  and  of 
patriotism  were  dying  under  the  last  discharges  of  the  Russians, 
on  the  heights  of  Belleville  and  of  Menilmontant 

IV. 

During  this  short-lived  confidence,  which  the  proclamation 
of  Joseph  imparted  to  the  city,  this  prince,  his  brother  Jérôme, 
tnd  the  minister  of  war,  Clarke,  descending  from  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  were  flying  at  the  utmost  speed  of  their  horses, 
bj  the  external  Boulevards,  and  crossing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne» 
to  reach  Blois.      The  individuals  most  compromîsed  by  the 
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governmeDt  of  Napoléon  were  folloiriiig  them  ;  and  of  ail  tbe 
bnperial  court  there  nom  oui;  remained  at  Paris  the  nurehsla 
«rbo  were  defending  its  «ails.  The  Empire  wos  now  nothing 
bat  ■  qnarter  genenl,  obliged  to  capitulât»  (o  save  ttiis  great 
focus  of  tbe  cmiatrj. 

Uortier,  attacked  towanlB  noon  bj  the  ovenrhelming  forces 
of  the  two  annîee,  hod  dd  mora  ammunition  ta  m&intain  the 
action.  He  ma  on  the  point  of  being  eut  ofF  from  Mannont, 
■arroonded  and  driren  back  into  tbe  streete  of  Fans,  now  be- 
come  a  dreadfal  scène  of  carnage.  Be  bitterlj  cnrscd  that 
■badow  of  a  goverament  «bich  bad  fled,  leaiing  ils  last 
defenden  witliout  reinfbrcements,  iritbont  cannon,  end  without 
ammnnition.  He  at  length  received  tbe  order  of  Joeepb,  and 
hastened  to  write  npon  a  dmm-head,  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe 
fire,  a  few  linea  to  Prince  Schwartzenbnrg.  "Prince,"  said 
Mortier,  "  let  ns  sare  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  I  propose  to 
jonasQSpeusionof  arms.  for  twenly-fbnrboarBidaringwbich  we 
will  treat,  in  order  to  sare  Paris  timn  tbe  borrors  of  a  siège. 
Othemise,  we  wiU  défend  ourselves  within  itsnolU  to  ihe  death." 

The  Anetrian  généralissime  hastened  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mortier,  and  the  firing  ceased  on  tbat  side.  Marmont, 
altbongh  ke  at  length  had  received  an  order  to  capitulate,  coo- 
tinued  to  défend  himself.  The  confusion  of  the  différent 
mOTements,  the  impossibilitj  of  commnnicatîng  aniidst  tbe 
shower*  of  balls,  the  enthuaiasm  of  the  Tolunteers,  and  the 
atndents  of  the  Poljtechnic  school,  who  serred  his  artillerj 
eren  to  the  last  tnillet,  prevented  an  arrangement,  filucber, 
daring  thèse  last  stmggles  of  Mannont,  bod  gaîned  the  heîght« 
of  Montmartre,  and  tnraed  bis  batteries  from  thence  upon 
Paris.  The  marehal  seeing  the  city  under  the  fire  of  tbe 
Prussiana,  sent  Colonel  I^bedoyère  wit.h  propositions  similar 
to  those  of  Mortier  to  tbe  qoarter-general  of  the  alliea, 
Labedojère's  hone,  and  that  of  his  tnimpeter,  were  killed  at 
the  moment  thej  debouched  on  tha  plajn.  Seren  times  tbe 
officers  who  attempted  with  flags  of  trace  to  clear  the  space 
between  the  tira  armies  vers  laid  irilh  tfaeir  horses  in  the 
dust.  It  was  net  until  fi«e  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  M.  de 
Quelen,  an  aide-de-csmp,  micceeded  in  reachinit  the  Tillage  of 
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Bondy,  the  quarter-general  of  Alexander  and  tbe  King  of 
Prossia.  Thèse  princes  sent  back  the  aide-de-camp  with  an 
esoort  to  the  Russian  advanced  posta  at  La  Villette  ;  where, 
on  the  table  of  a  public-house,  and  amidst  the  roar  of  musketiy, 
a  suspension  of  arms  for  four  hours  vas  signed. 

While  M.  de  Quelen  was  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  firing, 
Marmont  (excited  by  the  combat,  by  the  yicinity  of  Paris,  and 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  final  service  he  was  trying  to  render 
to  bis  Emperor  and  to  the  friend  of  his  yoath)  remained  tbe 
veiy  last  in  the  high  street  of  Belleville,  disputing,  step  by  step, 
the  bouses  of  this  suburb  with  the  enemy.  His  sword  being 
broken,  he  had  a  musket  in  his  hand  ;  his  bat  and  clothes 
were  pierced  withballs;  hisfeatures  blackened  \rith  the  smoke 
of  the  combat  ;  and  he  who  was  next  day  to  be  called  the  first 
of  traitors  was  now  the  last  of  the  heroes.  He  looked  for 
death  as  if  with  a  presentiment  of  the  double  duties  between 
which  he  was  about  to  find  himself  placed,  and  by  which  the 
fiune  of  his  fidelity  and  patriotism  was  to  suffer  so  long  an 
éclipse  for  his  country.  Death,  however,  failed  him.  While 
his  tirailleurs,  covered  by  the  gardons  and  the  bouses  on  one 
aide  of  the  street,  were  firing  over  his  head  at  the  Russians, 
already  masters  of  the  other  side,  a  handful  of  grenadiers 
rushed  forward  to  surround  and  save  their  genend.  They 
retreated  fighting,  with  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  step  by  step, 
as  far  as  the  barrier.  One  arm  in  a  sling,  one  hand  shot 
through,  and  the  bodies  of  five  horses  killed  under  him  during 
the  action,  suffîciently  attested  that  if,  on  the  foUowing  day,  he 
did  not  do  enough  for  the  Empire,  he  did  enough  on  this  day 
for  glory  and  for  his  country.  Were  it  not  for  that  handful 
of  grenadiers  the  army  would  hâve  brought  only  the  dead  body 
of  their  gênerai  within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

V. 

The  silence  of  the  artillery  intimated  to  the  city  that  the 
armistice  had  been  signed  ;  and  the  troops,  in  number  about 
17,000,  retired  within  the  walls.  The  inhabiunts  of  tba 
ioburbs  received  them  with  tears  of  patriotism  and  admiration. 
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Tbeir  cauw  «ob  furgotten,  but  everj  heart  acknowtedged  ibeir 
heroism  :  Fnnce  pardons  eveiy  tbing  (o  unfortunat«  bravery. 
Napoléon  himaelf,  tbough  execrated  eome  iceeks  before,  irould 
liavehada  triumph  in  bis  retreat,had  hereturaed  to  bis  capital 
M  BQch  a  moment.  Pity  exUnguùhes  batred  ;  tbe  people  irere 
eabdued,  and  tbey  pardoned.  But  tbe  opinion  of  the  centre  of 
Paris  did  not  pardon.  France,  weary  of  making  sacrifices  and 
of  incurring  dangera  for  iu  Emperor,  naa  tbinking  of  itself  ; 
and  the  question  was  asked  if  eveiy  tbing  must  be  sacriâced 
for  tbÎB  man,  even  to  the  ashea  of  Ûie  capital.  Tbe  principal 
citizenB  of  FarÎB  took  couusel  of  their  interest,  of  their  fortune, 
and  of  tbe  salration  of  their  irives  and  chiidren.  The  govem- 
ment  having  disappeared  nith  Joseph,  Cambaceres,  Regnault 
de  Saint-Jean  d'Angelj,  tbe  ministers,  and  the  great  courtiers 
of  the  Emperor,  public  opinion  began  to  show  itself.  Â  great 
number  of  eminent  men,  bankcrs,  merchants,  citizens,  and 
lawjers,  left  their  homes,  met,  consulted,  and  coDoing  to  an 
uuderetanding  on  one  conimon  sentiment, — tbe  préservation  of 
tbeir  couDtrj,  tbey  begaa  to  discuss  londlj  tbe  probabilitj  of  an 
arrangement  with  Europe.  The  enemy's  cannon  had  brokea  the 
geai  that  had  been  imposed  on  hearts  aa  well  as  lips.  Â  gênerai 
murmur  aroae  for  a  peace  necessarf  to  ail.  A  current  of 
opinion  almoet  unauimous  waB  fonned,  as  in  révolutions,  to 
répudiais  a  man  who  could  neither  protect  the  frontiera,  nor 
even  préserve  the  heart  of  tbe  nation  in  Paria.  Ougbt  France, 
said  tbej,  to  ofier  up  ber  capital  as  a  holocaust  to  this  insatiable 
genius  of  mr  ?  Tbe  allies  in  tbeir  prodamationB,  tbe  Emperon 
in  tbeir  nords  at  Bondj,  declared  that  they  only  carried  on 
tbe  var  against  tbe  ambition  of  Napoléon.  Ought  France  to 
take  the  part,  even  to  ber  last  man,  of  a  chief  who  bad  usurped 
his  throne,  etolen  ail  their  liberties,  and  drained  their  veins? 
Was  not  this  dévotion  to  the  glorj  of  an  individus!  a  sopbisro 
of  self-denial, — an  outrage  ou  true  patriotism  1  Sucb  ners  tbe 
argumeuta  of  the  citixens,  on  secing  tha  mnlilated  columns 
of  Mortier  and  Marmont  enter, — the  cars  streaming  with  blood, 
laden  with  the  wounded,  and  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  brave 
volunteere,  who  had  fallen  under  the  flra  of  the  llussians  and 
Prunaiiins  at  Montmartre. 
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VI. 

The  principal  men  amongst  thèse  citizens  crowded  niund 
the  door  of  Marshal  Mannont.  They  demanded  to  speak  to 
hîm  of  the  extremity  to  which  Paria  was  redaced,  and  of  the 
périls  of  the  coming  night.  The  marshal,  disanned,  wounded, 
covered  with  dust  and  blood,  received  them.  His  aspect  re- 
doubled  the  émotion  excited  by  his  words.  *'Honour  and 
fidelitj  to  the  Emperor  are  satisôed,"  said  his  friends  to  him. 
"  The  armj  is  saTed  by  the  armistice,  which  has  given  it  tiroe 
to  penetrate  our  walls,  to  take  shelter  behind  Paris,  to  retire 
upon  the  Loire.  But  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? — our  families, 
onr  old  men,  our  wives,  our  children,  our  homes,  our  monu- 
ments,— this  people  without  arms  and  without  food,  given  up 
to  ail  the  horrors  of  hunger,  in  a  city  surrounded  by  500,000 
men, — what  will  be  their  fate  ?  Do  you  wish  that,  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  the  coming  night,  this  capital,  taken  by  assault,  or  else 
given  up  without  conditions  and  without  safeguard,  should  be- 
come a  scène  of  carnage,  of  pillage,  and  of  conflagration  under 
the  irritated  hordes  of  the  North?  Will  you  place  your 
egotistical  fidelity  of  a  soldier,  or  even  of  the  friend  of  your 
Emperor,  on  a  level  with,  and  above  your  sentiments  as  a  man, 
and  your  duty  as  a  citizen  ?  Hâve  you  not  yourself,  your  wife, 
your  relations,  your  friends,  and  your  fellow-citizens  within 
thèse  walls  ?  The  chance  of  war  gives  this  moment  to  your  own 
hands  alone  the  fate  of  Paris  and  of  France.  Is  it  not  a 
terrible  but  a  positive  responsibility  which  you  cannot  divest 
yourself  of  without  a  crime?  Is  Paris,  then — the  capital  of 
the  civilized  world — the  heart  of  the  nation — nothing  more  in 
your  eyes  than  one  of  those  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  fields 
that  a  gênerai  abandons  or  ravages  with  indifférence,  to  suit 
the  plans  of  his  chief,  or  the  exigencies  of  a  manœuvre  ?** 

VIL 

Marmont  was  convinced,  and  agreed  to  the  necessîty  of  a 
eapitulation  for  Paris  ;  but  he  excused  himself,  by  his  inoom- 
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petence.  from  taking  a  resolution  on  which  wouid  dépend  the 
ftt«  of  the  Empira.  "  I  am  neither  the  govemment.''  be  Bsid, 
"  nor  even  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  anny.  I  am  onlj  a 
1ient«tumt  of  the  Emperor,  a  soldier  of  the  countrv.  Br  what 
title  dare  I  stipulate,  in  my  omi  name,  conditions  vhicli  it  onlj 
belongB  to  the  countrj  itself,  or  to  the  Emperor,  (o  sgree  to  ? 
The  Emperor,  thej  saj,  ia  coming  from  Funtainebleau  ;  I  shall 
take  him  my  troops,  aod  he  viU  do  in  the  matter  nliat  his 
geniua  and  fais  authority  shall  judge  best  for  his  oivn  miisp  and 
th&t  of  the  conatry." 

The  citizens  replied  :  "  It  is  the  business  of  the  eouiitrr  ihen 
to  décide  for  itaelf.  The  ministère  of  Napoléon  hnve  alinndoned 
the  ciçita).  Shall  we  ellow  onr  bomea  to  be  destroyed  through 
a  supeistitîona  rererence  for  a  govemment  ivhich  hns  only  beeo 
ftbie  to  bring  npon  us  a  final  deslnicljon ?'  The  Municipal 
CoundI  of  Paris,  that  domestic  System  of  govemment,  which  ia 
to  be  found  when  political  govemments  diseppcnr,  added  îts 
neight  to  that  of  the  citizens,  bankers.  and  mercliania,  who 
besieged  the  marahal.  Mannontwavered  between  his  military 
and  hia  ciTil  dnty.  In  obeying  his  Emperor,  he  e^posed  Paris 
to  one  of  those  signal  catastrophes  which  oblitérâtes  a  capital 
from  tbe  soi).  In  yielding  to  the  Municipal  Counci),  and  to 
the  joBt  terrore  of  the  citizens,  he  irould  ruin  his  gênerai,  and 
sacrifice  hia  own  name.  Separated  from  the  army  of  the 
Emperor  by  the  forces  of  the  enetny,  he  could  only  décide  from 
necessity.  He  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  bis  heart  :  he 
capitulated,  and  delivered  up  the  gâtes  of  Paris  ;  causing  his 
anny  to  fait  back  tipon  Fontainebleau.  Tbere  was  no  treaaon — 
there  was  no  weakness— even  in  thia  movement,  which  subsii- 
tuted  a  capitulation  for  a  siège.  What  could  a  gênerai  do,  eut 
off  from  ail  reinforcements,  and  hanng  fonght  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity  with  17,000  men  against  800,000?  It  wos  not  Ma^ 
mont  who  on  thia  day  betrayed  Paris, — it  was  Paris  which 
betrayed  Marmont,  by  not  rirang  ap  in  its  own  defence.  Thia 
heart  of  the  Empire  no  longer  libraled,  except  against 
Napoléon  himself. 
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VIII. 

The  capitulation  specified  that  the  corps  d'armée — for  thus 
tbe  wreck  ms  still  called — should  march  oat  of  the  capital 
on  the  momirg  of  the  dlst  of  March  ;  and  that  hostiliUes  should 
not  recommence  till  two  hours  after  the  évacuation  of  the  city, 
-—that  is  to  say,  at  nine  o*clock  ;  that  the  National  Guard  should 
Buhmit  themaelves  to  the  orders  of  the  allied  powers  ;  and  that, 
finallj,  the  capital  of  France  vas  to  he  recommended  to  the 
generosity  of  the  allies. 

The  night  was  silent  and  gloomy.     The  noise  made  hy  the 
\fheel8  of  the  caissons  and  the  horses'  feet  of  the  French  columns, 
who  were  retiring  amidst  lamentations,  alone  disturhed  the 
anxious  sleep  of  the  citizens.     But  the  report  of  the  capitulation 
re-assured  the  timid.     They  knew  that  the  mayor  of  Paris,  M. 
de  Chabrol,  and  M.  Pasquier,  prefect  of  Police,  had  gone  to  the 
quarter-general  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  Bondy,  to  confer 
with  the  conquerors,  and  to  corne  to  an  understanding  with  the 
foreign  gênerais  on  the  exécution  of  the   capitulation.     The 
character  of  thèse  two  magistrates  imparted  confidence  to  tbe 
citizens.     They  were  of  that  class  of  persons  who  serve  tbeir 
govemments  with  intelligence    and  propriety,   but   who  do 
not  dévote  themselves  beyond  possibility,  nor  pride  them- 
aelves on  resisting  necessity  to  the  death.     Tbe  one,  M.  de 
Chabrol,  was  an  impartial  administrator,  beloved  by  the  capital  ; 
the  other,  M.  Pasquier,  of  an  ancient  législative  race,  was  one 
of  those  men  in  whom  every  cause  would  find  a  useful  instru- 
ment, provided  those  causes  added  to  their  grandeur,  without 
dishonouring  their  characters.     They  were  both  too  strongly 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  tbe  catastrophe  that  awaited  the 
Empire,  to  run  the  risk  of  being  buried  under  its  ruins.     They 
thus  re-assured  Paris  even  by  tbe  pliability  of  their  convictions  ; 
for  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  not  obstinately  persévère 
in  constancy  to  a  crumbling  fortune.     Some  citizens,  amongst 
those  most  eager  for  a  change  of  masters,  accompanied  tbem  to 
the  camp  of  tbe  allies,  to  feel  the  puises  of  the  étrangers,  with 
a  view  to  foretell  the  dénouement,     Caulaincourt,  who  had  been 
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tnTeUÎDg  about  for  Mveral  nigliU  in  the  service  oliûa  muter, 
airived  Bt  Boaàj,  at  the  saine  moment,  te  catoh  np  tbe  lut 
ûunaA  of  a  négociation  so  freqnently  broken  hy  altemate  defeat 
«nd  victoij,  Tbese  officiais,  coming  to  plead  before  the 
Emperor  Alezsnder  snch  différent  causes,  awaited  fais  rising,  ta 
leain  what  Fate  was  about  to  pronounce  by  hia  dictuin. 

IX. 

The  Ëmpeior  Alexander  was  ostoiiished  and  sofl^ned  b; 
bis  victoiy.  To  dictate  laiTs  at  the  gâtes  of  Paris  tji  the 
people  vho  had  bumt  hia  own  capital, — to  hold  in  bis  hand 
the  crown  or  the  abdication  of  the  couqueror,  ^bose  friend, 
and  olmost  whose  flatterer  b&  had  bean.  itaa  sufficient  in  itsalf 
to  intoxicato  an  ordinarr  eoul.  But  that  of  Alexander  iru 
a  great  one.  Ulie  other  great  soûls  he  placed  bis  glorf  not 
iu  vengeance  but  in  generosity  Beprisals  on  a  vanquisbed 
people,  or  a  conquered  man,  appeared  to  him  what  they  really 
are — an  abuse  of  success.  This  prince,  althoagh  he  had  the 
pliability  of  tbe  Greek  race,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  races  of 
the  North,  had  likewise,  above  ail,  the  grand  dramaiic  magna- 
nimity  of  tlie  heroic  rtites  of  the  East.  He  wished  lo  imîtato 
aniiquity,  not  by  dévastation  Lut  liy  virtue.  He  aspired  lo 
civilization, — he  reapected  humanity,— he  profoundly  adored 
Difine  Proridence,  whose  iustrument  he  believed  himaelf  to 
be,  for  the  puipose  of  libemtîng  the  irorld  from  the  despotism 
nhich  Napoléon  had  imposed,  for  the  laat  fifteen  years,  on  the 
iudependence  of  ualioiis,  and  on  the  freedom  of  tbe  human 
mind.  Young.  handsome,  beloved  by  ail,  bearing  onlj  upon 
his  features  the  melaucholy  reflection  of  paat  réminiscences, 
he  Btood  with.  a  m^eslic  simplicîty  before  public  opinion.  He 
wds  Dot  so  much  fUttered  at  conquering  the  French  aa  in 
pleasing  them.  He  seemed  as  if  soliciting  their  pardon  for 
liis  triumphs.  He  wss  desirous  that  France  should  see  in  him 
not  a  barbarian  but  an  admirer, — net  a  conqueror  butaliberator 
and  a  friend.  To  tbis  genileuess  of  characler — to  this  gracs 
which  seems  to  crave  indulgence  for  its  superiority — ths 
Emperor  Alexander  joined  an  exalted  adoration  of  Di^o* 
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Providence.  His  impassioned  and  chivalrous  soûl  had  been 
Btill  forther  moulded  to  gentleness  and  sorrow,  bj  the  love  of 
■orne  admirable  women.  That  sadety  of  pleasure,  which  re- 
strained  early  tbe  desires  of  his  sensés,  had  been  replaced 
by  a  species  of  pious  Platonism, — that  never  fading  love, 
which  suffers  no  exhaustion.  A  woman,  still  handsome,  a 
species  of  Christian  sjbil,  Madame  de  Krudener,  was  in 
correspondence  with  him.  She  propheticallj  promised  him 
the  glory  of  Constantine  in  cementing  a  new  Christianity. 
The  fanaticism  of  Greek  orthodoxy, — the  doctrines  of  the 
Gatholic  philosopher  De  Maistre,  who  had  long  resided  at  his 
oourt, — the  lights  of  the  French  rationalist  philosophy, — and, 
finally,  the  illuminated  pietism  of  Madame  Krudener,  were 
oommingled  in  the  religions  soûl  of  Alexander.  It  was  a 
great  eclectic  system,  of  which  the  worsbip  was  vague,  but 
whose  deity  was  enthroned  in  his  heart.  Every  noble  part 
most  hâve  a  noble  inspiration  ;  and  in  finding  tbe  former 
expand,  Alexander  had  proportionately  increased  the  latter. 
His  tboughts  ascended  to  the  Suprême  ;  he  thanked  him  for 
having  given  him  the  triumpb;  and  he  ardently  sought  to 
sanctify  it  in  his  soûl,  before  the  Suprême  Being,  by  benefit- 
ing  bumanity. 

X. 

Such  were  the  true  dispositions  of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander 
at  the  moment  he  awoke  and  found  himself  a  conqueror  at 
the  gâtes  of  Paris.  He  admitted  the  magistrates,  the  cbiefs 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  citizens  to  an  audience.  He 
appeared  ?rith  modesty  before  tliem  :  it  was  the  conqueror  who 
aeemed  to  supplicate.  "  I  déplore  this  war,"  he  said  to  them. 
*'  I  do  not  wage  it  against  the  French,  but  against  the  man 
who  makes  an  abuse  of  their  name  and  of  their  blood  to 
oppress  ail  Europe.  It  was  he  who  came  to  provoke  me  to 
the  very  centre  of  my  Empire,  to  ravage  my  provinces,  to 
îmmolate  my  people,  and  to  bum  my  cities.  The  justice  of 
God  bas  brought  me  this  day  under  those  walls  from  which 
the  aggression  went  forth.  I  shall  only  profit  by  this  faveur 
that  Providence  bas  be»towed  npon  my  arms,  by  reconciling 
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Fiance  with  tbe  other  nations  of  the  eartb,  and  bj  giving 
pMce  to  tbe  human  race." 

Tbe  Ëmperor  tben  promiued  to  protect  the  capital  :  and 
•ddussaing  tïie  chiefâ  of  tbe  National  Guard.  he  aulborîzed 
them  to  préserve  theîr  organizatîon  and  their  arma,  and  to 
vatch  coiyointlj  with  hia  troops  over  the  safetj  of  the  citizens. 

Doring  thts  intervieiv,  M.  de  Nesselrode,  the  Emperor 
Alezaoder's  minister,  prîvatelj  informed  M.  de  Tallejrand, 
that  his  impérial  master  was  deairous  of  cooTereing  with  him  ; 
and  that  he  irould  go  and  réside  in  his  hôtel,  after  the  allied 
armies  had  entered  Paria. 

XI. 

Nothiug  in  the  aspect  of  Paris  auuounced  the  contiterna- 
IJon  of  A  capital  which  espects  ita  conqueror.  The  BouleTarda, 
the  faubourgs,  the  streets,  were  crowded  with  au  immense 
mnltitade,  nhose  countenances  eipressed  more  curiotîit;  thau 
Borrow.  Ëverjrthing,  even  its  own  humiliation,  is  mère  ^)«c- 
tacle  for  such  a  citf.  It  must,  however,  be  Bcknowledged  that 
what  rendered  this  humiliation  less  visible  vob  the  sentiment 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  immenso  m^ority  of  the  citizens. 
It  was  not  eo  much  France  as  the  Emperor,  trho  appeared  to 
tbem  to  be  conquered.  The;  said  to  themselves  with  trulh, 
"It  is  not  the  enemy  tbat  Inumphs  over  him  ;  it  is  we,  who 
allow  him  to  fall.  If  he  had  not  pushed  his  tjnmij,  and  tbe 
tuurpation  of  ail  our  rigbta  over  «ur  llberties,  to  Ibat  excess 
that  makes  patriolism  give  way  before  the  dtgnitj  of  man, 
France,  aroQSÏng  herself  aa  in  1792,  would  hâve  driveu  back, 
even  to  tbeic  verf  capitale,  thèse  sovereign  profanera  of  our 
soil.  We  are  invaded  bocauae  we  permit  it-  We  are  van- 
quished  in  the  man  that  was  our  diief  ;  but  this  cbief,  being 
once  out  of  tbe  quesUon,  we  will  agiûn  seize  on  victoiy,  in  re- 
Buming  our  liberty  and  our  désire  for  combat."  Evei;  face 
and  everj  expression  etill  further  displayed  the  most  pas- 
sionata  curiosit;  to  kuow  the  définitive  fate  which  this  eveutAJ 
day  would  produce  fui  the  country.  Would  that  militaxj 
despolism  elevote  itself  again  in  a  capital  which  it  could  not 
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préserve  ?  And  if  not,  what  description  of  govemment  vrould 
its  fall  impose  upon,  or  leave  to  the  free  choice  of,  France  ? 
Thèse  thoughts  scarcely  allowed  time  to  ruminate  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  reverses,  or  on  the  disgrâce  of  the  occupation. 
The  controversies  of  the  dtizens  amongst  themselves,  on  tbe 
probabilities  of  the  future,  and  their  individual  préférences  for 
soch  or  such  a  form  of  govemment,  agitated  Paris  with  a 
movement  and  a  murmur  which  gave  it  an  appearance  of  a  daj 
of  festival,  of  spectacle,  and  of  dégradation. 

The  people  of  the  populous  quarters  and  of  the  faubourgs 
alone  bore  on  their  countenances  the  rage  of  patriotism,  and 
the  consternation  of  citizens.  Thèse  simple  beings,  strangers 
to  political  debates  for  the  choice  of  govemments,  had  their 
minds  onlj  occupied  with  the  fate  of  their  country.  The 
jhmilies,  from  which  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  recruited,  iu- 
terested  themselves  above  ail  others  with  the  struggles,  the 
defeats,  and  the  victones  of  their  sons  and  brothers.  The 
soldiers  of  Mortier  and  Marmont,  famished,  sufifering,  and 
wounded,  after  passing  the  night  in  the  faubourgs,  and  retiring 
through  the  streets,  had  disseminated  ail  round  an  ardent  pity 
for  their  miseries,  a  fanatical  hatred  against  the  foreigncrs, 
and  a  low  but  deep  murmur  of  indignation  against  a  capitula- 
tion which  would  deliver  Paris  to  the  mercy  of  our  enemies, 
and  oondemn  our  last  remaining  troops  to  the  shame  and 
misery  of  a  retreat.  Some  groups  of  thèse  men  of  the  lower 
classes,  armed  with  pikes  which  the  king  Joseph  had  distri- 
buted  amongst  them  in  small  numbers,  brandished  their  arms, 
protested  against  the  cowardice  of  the  city,  and  gave  utterance 
to  imprécations  against  the  absconded  brothers  and  ministers 
of  Napoléon.  But  thèse  imprécations  died  away  amidst  the 
silence  and  résignation  of  the  crown.  No  one  took  up  arms 
for  the  capital,  lest  it  should  be  thought  he  was  arming  in 
the  cause  of  Napoléon. 

XII. 

At  t^en  o*clock  in  the  raoming,  under  a  beautiful  spring  sun, 
•ad  amidst  crowds  peaceful  and  contented,  as  if  they  had 
membled  to  witness  a  review  of  ail  Europe,  the  allied  armies 
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oommenced  ttittir  march  into  Paiis.  Theae  troops,  bsTing 
Kposed  for  several  dftjs  afcer  th«ir  marches  and  battles,  had 
had  tim«  to  remove  from  their  clothes  and  their  anus  the  suins 
of  a  short  but  terrible  campaign.  The  men,  the  horsee,  the 
Brtilleij,  the  standards,  ebone  fortb  ia  ail  ihe  militaij  splendour 
of  gold  and  steel.  Each  of  tbe  Rnssian,  Fmssian,  Auatrian, 
ind  Gennan  regimenta  eeemed  to  corne  out  of  their  barracks, 
or  tbeir  qnartera,  to  march  past  in  reriew  order  under  the  eyes 
of  tbeir  respectiTe  sovereigns.  350,000  cavalr;,  artillei7,  aud 
infantry  tnarched  in  close  columas  of  thirtj:  men  in  front,  on 
ail  the  roads  ta  the  east  and  north  of  Paris,  and  entered  the 
gâtes  of  the  cily  icith  dnime  beating  and  colours  flying. 

Some  aquadrons  of  Cossacka,  and  Oriental  cavalry  from 
Cancaaua,  vers  throvn  ouC  in  front  of  the  army,  as  if  to  keep 
ils  passage  clear  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  cit;.  On 
their  appearance  the  people  of  the  quarter  of  the  Bastille  aroso 
in  a  tumnlt,  and  uttered,  in  sign  of  défiance,  ehouts  of  "  Vive 
Bonaparte  I"  Some  armedmenrushedoatof  the  crowd  towards 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexonder,  who  nas  going  to 
prépare  his  quarters.  "Corne  on,  Frenchmen!"  cried  theso 
desperate  feltovs.  "  The  Emperor  Napoléon  is  coming  !  let 
us  dostroy  the  enem;  !  '  The  people,  bowe^er,  were  deaf  to 
the  C17.  The  National  Guard  interposed,  protected  the  detach- 
ment,  and  raised  up  a  fow  nounded  officers.  The  heads  of  tbe 
fitroign  oolumns  soon  aller  appoared  on  the  Boulevards. 

The  allejB,  the  halconles,  tbe  roo&  of  the  hooses  wece  like 
Bo  many  benchea  of  an  immense  and  eilent  circoa,  contem- 
platiag  thia  dénouement  of  the  Enropean  dnuna  of  ten  years. 
The  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine,  brotherof  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der,  advanced  on  a  wild  and  powerfnl  horse,  from  the  Steppes 
of  Tartary,  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  Rnsaian  cavalry.  This  prince. 
witb  a  Tartar  coontenance,  a  wild  look,  rou^  accents,  and 
martial  gestnres,  represented  the  barbarias  Tarrior,  called  fortli 
from  the  deplha  of  the  northem  déserte  to  oienrhelm  the 
south.  But  submissive  as  a  slave,  subdued  and  afTectionate 
to  bis  brotber,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  im^osed  npoii 
hia  squadrona  the  dis  ipline  and  humanity  of  the  profoundest 
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XIII. 

While  the  Grand  Duke  was  slowljr  marching  his  30,000 
cavaJry  towards  the  Champs-Elysées,  by  the  Boulevards,  the 
Emperor  Âlexander  had  gone  with  ail  hi^  gênerais  to  r^oin  the 
King  of  Prussia,  at  the  gâtes  of  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  a  partaker  of  the  triumph  as  he  had  been  of  the  victory. 
The  Mayors  of  Paris  waited  on  him  to  recommend  the  capital 
to  his  protection. 

*'  The  fate  of  anus  bas  conducted  me  hither,*'  Alexander 
replied  to  them.  *'  Your  Emperor,  who  ¥ras  once  my  ally,  bas 
twice  deceived  me.  I  am  far  from  wisbing  to  retum  .upon 
France  the  evil  she  bas  done  me.  The  French  people  are  my 
Iriends,  and  I  wish  to  prove  to  them  that  I  am  come  to  do  good 
for  evil.  Napoléon  alone  is  my  enemy.  I  shall  protect  Paris  ; 
I  shall  respect  its  citizens  and  its  monuments.  I  shall  only 
quarter  in  it  my  sélect  troops.  I  shall  préserve  your  National 
Guard,  which  constitutes  the  élite  of  your  citizens.  Your  future 
£Eite  rests  entirely  with  yourselves." 

XIV. 

In  thèse  words  Alexander  suffîciently  indicated  who  was  to 
be  the  victim  of  the  invasion.  Napoléon  being  his  only  enemy, 
it  was  évident  that  he  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  peace. 
But  though  this  was  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  he  did  not 
express  it  in  direct  tenus. 

After  thèse  words,  admirably  calculated  to  sound  and  to 
ponciliate  public  opinion  against  the  only  obstacle  to  the  recon- 
ciliation of  mankind,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  rode  slowly  towards  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  cortège  of  minor 
sovereigns,  princes,  and  gênerais  ;  and  were  escorted,  in  front 
and  rear,  by  the  régiments  of  their  guards,  and  by  a  regular 
régiment  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  whose  Oriental  aspect  excited 
gênerai  astonishment.  Thèse  troops,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
borses,  the  stature  of  the  men  of  the  north,  the  cleanliness» 
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»  and  ridmew  of  their  uniiorats,  armB,  and  appoint- 
menti,  ibrmed  «  striidng  contrast  wilh  thé  holf-starved  and 
hannaed  cavali;  of  the  luudfol  of  Freoch  heroee,  bowed  doim 
with  fatigue,  and  their  uniforma  atuned  wilh  blood  and  dîrt, 
wbom  PkhB  had  seen  trarereing  ita  Btreeta  the  nigbt  before. 
The  dnnns,  the  tnimpets,  and  the  brasa  inatnimenU  of  the 
milituy  banda,  made  the  Btreeta  reaoand  with  martial  muaic  ; 
— 'Wai^lw  floocÎBhes  for  them,  Init  soirow  imd  hamiliation  for 
ne.  The  itTeeta  leading  from  the  buriers  to  the  faubotu^ 
8aÎDt  Martin  appeared  frotn  the  wiodowa  Hke  a  river  of  steel. 

At  the  apot  nhere  this  wide  iaubourg  Joins  the  Boulevards 
hj  the  triumphat  arch  of  Looia  XIV.,  tbs  columns,  obstructed 
I^  the  immense  crowda  of  the  population  of  Paris,  collected 
frôm  eveiy  qoarter  of  the  south  and  the  west,  wavered  a 
moment  as  if  arrested  by  this  tide  of  hnmanity;  but  at  length 
th^  slowly  opened  a  passage  fur  tbemselvea,  bj  the  avenue 
vhich  leads  to  the  Cliamps-Klysées.  Paria  had  uever  seea 
Buch  an  océan  of  eabres,  of  bajoneta,  and  of  cannooa,  inundate 
its  Btreeta  and  squares.  The  people,  ao  often  deceived  by  the 
bulletins  of  the  Emperor,  who  onlj  spoke  to  them  of  the 
victories  of  hia  arma  and  the  defeata  of  hia  enemies,  at  length 
saw  the  melanchotj  truth  with  their  own  eyea  ;  France  dia- 
armed  and  exhausted — Europe  armed  and  ineihaustible.  Tbis 
spectacle  detached  them  from  the  Emperor.  The  masHes  cndj 
jndge  bj  their  aenses  :  visible  power  altracts  them  to  the  aide 
of  fortune.  On  thia  occasion  the  multitude,  at  firat  silent  and 
confounded,  began  to  think  the  fall  of  Napoléon  acoompUsbed. 
From  this  feeling  of  hia  iâll  to  a  gênerai  exécration  of  hia 
fatal  power,  there  waa  bat  one  step  ;  and  aome  royaliats  apeedilj 
gave  the  ngnal  for  it, 

XV. 

When  tbe  allied  aoTereigas,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the 
King  of  Pmaaia,  the  Prince  of  Schwartzenbuig,  the  generala, 
tbe  mînistera,  and  the  ambassadors,  ail  on  horaeback,  had 
attained  that  part  of  the  Bonlenrd  a4ïi>i')ing  ^^  >Q<^'  opulent 
qnarters  of  Faris,  oriet  of  "  Vm  U  Bat  "  were  nttered  amongtt 
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8ome  groupa  around  them.  This  cry,  stiâed  since  1701,  aud 
new  to  the  rising  génération,  astonished  at  first,  like  the  écho 
of  another  centary.  The  people,  scarcely  conceiving  its  object» 
oontinued  a  long  time  aloof.  The  sovereigns  themselves, 
althoogh  secretlj  predisposed  to  reçoive  it,  seemed  to  think 
the  démonstration  was  prématuré,  and  did  not  smile  propitious. 
Their  aspects  grew  dark,  and  they  made  signs  with  their  hands 
to  some  gentlemen  who  had  rabed  the  cry  to  check  and  reserve 
their  dangerous  enthusiasm  for  another  occasion.  But  whether 
this  silent  recommendation  of  prudence  in  the  attitude  of  the 
sovereigns  was  sincère, — whether  it  was  only  a  more  clever 
and  more  délicate  provocation  for  an  expression  of  popular 
feeling, — certain  it  is  that  it  was  not  obeyed.  The  gh)ups, 
amongst^which  were  a  number  of  old  republicans,  mingled 
with  youug  partisans  of  the  Bourbons,  seemed  willing  to  do 
violence  to  the  sovereigns  and  their  suite, — to  extort  from 
them  a  sign  of  acquiescence  in  their  cries.  ^Ajound  the 
Ëmperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  gênerais  and  ministers, 
fearing  less  than  their  sovereigns  to  take  part  in  the  démon- 
stration, gave  visible  encouragement,  by  looks,  smiles,  and 
gestures,  to  acclamations  which  avenged  them  on  the  Empire. 
As  the  staff  of  the  allies  penetrated  still  farther  into  the 
quarters  inhabited  by  the  nobility,  bankers,  and  wealthy  mei-^ 
chants,  the  seats  of  arts  and  luxury,  thèse  cries  increased  in 
volume  and  signiôcance.  The  assemblages  that  uttered  them 
multiplied  around  the  princes.  Some  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  waving  white  handkerchiefs  in  tiieir  hûids,  displayed 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  allies,  like  a  standard,  to  remind  them 
of  a  cause  till  then  silent.  The  most  devoted,  forgetting  ail 
Personal  prudence,  and  even  the  dignity  of  a  conquered  people, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  horses  of  the  sovereigns,  embraced 
their  boots,  seized  the  reins  of  their  bridles,  clasped  their 
hands,  threw  their  eyes  upwards  on  their  countenances,  and 
seemed  to  supplicate  them  to  pronouncé  a  word  that  would 
£ree  their  soûls  from  the  yoke  of  the  Empire,  and  restore  to 
them  the  kings  of  their  fathers.  They  scattered  white  cock- 
ades  amongst  the  crowd;  they  waved  white  ribbons  at  the 
«ods  of  their  canes;  while  the  ladies,  at  the  Windows  of  their 
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bonsm,  Te|di«d  to  tbese  criea  and  tbcM  signala  hj  simUar 
demonatntîoDs.  Thej  cl^>ped  their  banda  to  eoconrage  Uie 
njaliata  ;  tbej  bowed  from  tbeir  balconies  on  the  passage  of 
tbe  sorereignB  ;  (hej  dreased  their  windo«a  vith  whit«  flaga  ; 
thef  raÎMd  ap  their  children  in  their  arnu,  and  prolonged 
from  hooae  la  honae  tha  multiplÎMl  cries  of  "Long  live  ou 
Hberaton!  Down  with  the  tyrint  !  Longliye  the  Bourbons  I" 
The  honses  oaHj  presented  ona  coloor  and  one  Toioe. 

XVI. 

The  people  of  thew  qnaiters  appeared  to  be  aatonished,  and, 
as  if  ondeciided  between  the  humiliation  of  SMÎng  tbeir  capital 
in  tbe  bands  of  atrangen  and  the  noTolt;  of  tbe  apectacle,  Na> 
poleon  WBS  in  their  ejea  the  great  culprit  of  tbe  invasion  which 
probned  the  stonea  of  their  àtj,  The  calm  and  affectlDg  atti- 
tude of  the  sovereigna,  the  discipline  of  tbeir  troope,  the  polite- 
nesa  of  the  gênerais,  the  modestj  of  the  «mqneniTS,  the  minde 
of  the  capital  thoa  respected,  of  thoee  tranqtùl  haarths,  of  ibosa 
peaceful  processions,  of  (bose  monunenta  undefiled,  of  thoae 
magazines  wide  open, — whilo  not  a  hand  dared  toucb  the  riches 
with  wbicb  they  were  filled,  — ihat  armed  National  Goard  which 
fonned  a  barrier  around  thia  torrent  of  nortbem  bordes, — tbis 
police,  thia  secnrity,  thèse  traoqoil  visagea,  thèse  signa  of  joj, 
thèse  feetiTftl  banners  in  tbe  boeom  of  a  citj  ao  long  threatened, 
— now  Dccapied  rather  than  oonquered, — made  the  people  paas 
from  consternation  lo  gratitttde,  and  to  the  entbosiaam  of  their 
Becnritj  in  tbis  bewilderment  of  their  imagination  and  tbeir 
sensés.  The  slightest  impulsion  irould  bave  driven  tbem  to 
resolntions  tbe  most  onexpected  the  OTOning  belbre.  Without 
knoiving  in  realitj  tbe  meaoing  of  theae  aigna,  theae  âags, 
thèse  rc^alist  cries,  thej  mingled  with  them  tamely  and  blindl;, 
as  if  ont  of  complaiaance  towards  some  onluiown  object  wlûdi 
presented  itself  to  tbem  for  the  solution  of  their  nncertainties. 
Nevertheless,  tbis  rojaUat  movement  (conceiTed  in  some 
châteaux  and  in  some  hotele,  got  np  that  momîng  onlj  bj 
some  young  mon  and  some  old  members  of  the  ancient  nobîli^, 
isTonred  by  some  literar]'  mon,  agraed  to  and  enoouraged  ^ 
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The  friendt  of  tbe  Bourbon  dynaity. 

8ome  ambitioas  ones,  eager  to  désert  tbe  Empire,  aud  to  ofTer 
tbeir  services  to  a  new  soTereign)  did  not  communicate  itself, 
ivitbout  murmurs  and  nnthout  résistance  amongst  tbe  people. 
Some  blushed  at  this  manifestation  of  real  and  profound  hatred 
of  tbe  Empire,  as  being  a  sbameful  and  compulsory  bornage  to 
tbeir  conquerors.  Otbers  looked  on  sucb  displajs  as  unreflect- 
ing,  imprudent,  and  as  likely  to  form,  on  tbe  morrow,  liste  of 
proscription  against  Paris.  Tbe  greater  number  vere  actuallj 
ignorant  for  wbom  and  for  wbat  tbe  royal ists  were  expending 
80  mucb  ardent  entbusiasm.  Gliildreu  uuder  tbe  Bepublic, 
youtbs  under  tbe  Consulate,  men  under  tbe  Empire — tbey 
knew  notbing  of  tbe  bistory  of  tbeir  country  but  tbe  révolution, 
tbe  conquests,  and  tbe  reverses  of  tbe  Emperor.  Tbe  friends  of 
tbe  absent  family  of  tbe  Bourbons  succeeded  but  with  difficuUy, 
and  by  taking  public  opinion  as  it  %vere  by  surprise,  to  présent 
before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  some  appearance  of 
a  national  wisb  in  faveur  of  tbe  Restoration.  One  tbing  alone 
was  sincère  and  profound  amongst  tbe  reflecting  part  of  tbe 
population, — weariness  of  tbe  Empire,  and  batred  of  tyranny. 

XVII. 

Tbe  marcbing  of  tbe  al  lied  armies  continued  for  a  portion 
of  tbe  day.  Tbe  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  tbe  King  of  Prussia, 
constantly  bemmed  in  and  beset  by  a  bandful  of  royalists,  bad 
at  lengtb  passed  from  reserve  and  indécision  to  entbusiasm. 
Tbey  bad  bad  sbort  conversations  and  sudden  colloquies  witb  tbe 
men  wbo  pressed  nearest  to  tbem.  Tbey  appeared  to  be  influ- 
enced  by  tbe  opinions  of  those  around  tbem.  Tbese  opinions 
and  recollections  were  represented  by  men  wbo  bore  tbe  most 
celebrated  names  of  tbe  monarcby,  or  tbe  bigbest  famé  in  liter- 
ature, — tbe  Montmorencies,  tbe  Lé  vis,  tbe  D*Hauteforts,  tbe 
Cboiseuls,  tbe  Kergorlays,  tbe  Cbateaubriands,  tbe  Fitz- 
James*s,  tbe  Adbemars,  tbe  Noailles,  tbe  Boisgelins,  tbe 
Talleyrand  de  Perigords,  tbe  Juignes,  tbe  Virieus.  Thèse 
men  supplied  tbe  place  of  number  by  tbe  energy  and  boldness 
of  tbeir  fanaticism  for  tbe  royal  cause.  Tbeir  attacbment  to 
tbe  sovereigns  of  the  ancient  race  of  Bourbon  was  ratber  a 
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vorahip  than  a  aimple  préférence.  It  vas  less  their  power 
tban  their  hîatoij  Ùat  ibej  sought  to  regain  with  the  kings  of 
their  former  daja.  On  that  moming,  before  tbe  présence  of 
the  foreign  troops  coatd  insur»  them  the  petroDage  of  tbe 
allies,  they  had  rashl^  mked  their  lives  bj  grouptng  tfaernselfes, 
PU  foot  or  on  horeeback,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and 
individmllj  «earing  a  oockade  «hich  the  people  might  look 
npon  SB  a  Bjmbol  of  treoson,  and  pnmsh  «ith  death.  But 
carried  awaj  b;  impatience,  and  knowing  thot  révolutions 
demand  a  dévotion  regardleas  of  conaequences,  they  had  ven- 
tored  their  lives  for  their  audent  réminiscences.  Certain  of 
being  mossacred  by  the  people,  or  by  Napoléon  if  they  foiled,  th*y 
had  no  otber  salvatïoa  than  in  the  oomplicity  of  the  Einperor 
Alexander.    Thia  it  was  necessary  to  obtain,  aad  im  thia  they 


BOOK  FIFTH. 

Kiq^leon  at  tbe  Yilltge  of  Lm  Cour  de  France,  near  Paris,  on  aie  erening 
of  the  80th  Mareli^lf  eeting  between  Uie  retreating  Frencb  troopt 
6f  General  Belliaxd  and  the  Emperor— Napoléon  leami  the  eapitn- 
Ution  of  Parii — Hia  indignation — He  aends  Caulaincourt  to  Par» — 
Caulaincourt  triea  in  Tain  to  enter  Paris — He  retums  to  the  Emperor 
— He  is  sent  a  second  time  to  the  Allie»— Napoléon  goes  to  Fon- 
tainebleau -  Meeting  of  Caulaineonrt  and  tbe  Orand  DukeConstantine 
at  tbe  Barriera— He  takes  Caulaincourt  into  Paris — AJexander  re- 
ceifea  him— Inter?iew  between  Alexander  and  Caulaineourt 

I. 

We  must  now  ask  what  the  Emperor  was  doing  on  the  night 
preceding  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  into 
Paris?     • 

We  hâve  seen  that  after  having  ordered  the  assembling  bj 
forced  marches  of  the  remains  of  his  army  on  the  ând  of  April, 
under  the  walls  of  Paris,  he  had  quitted  Troyes  on  the  30th  of 
March,  at  daybreak  ;  and  that,  accompanied  only  by  Berthier, 
his  major-general,  and  by  Caulaincourt,  his  confidential  negoci- 
ator,  he  had  precipitated  his  course  towards  Paris.  Uncertain 
of  the  success  or  Reverses  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  he  trembled 
for  tbe  heart  of  his  Empire,  for  his  wife,  for  his  son,  for  his 
brothers,  for  his  throne,  and  for  his  glory.  He  hoped  that  his 
présence  and  his  name  alone  would  be  equal  to  an  army  for  the 
defence  of  Paris.  He  only  asked  two  days  from  Time,  and  a 
respite  from  Destiny.  If  time  and  destiny  had  granted  his 
request,  60,000  men  concentrated  under  the  walls,  an  immense 
artillery,  ready  supplies,  a  popular  enthusiasm  communicated 
by  his  soldiers,  one  or  two  brilJiaut  successes  over  Schwartzen- 
burg  or  Blucher,  and  négociations  taken  up  by  Caulaincourt  on 
the  basis  of  Chatillon,  might  still  leave  him,  not  his  greatness 
but  his  throne.  He  no  longer  denied  the  necessity  of  peace,  and 
he  hastened  to  grasp  it,  after  having  so  frequently  disdained  it. 
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Bat  peaca,  tbe  Empire,  the  throne,  and  ^otj  «rere  about  to 
quit  him  aU  at  the  same  time.  He  fi«w  to  leam  aa  quick  aa 
poaùble  tbe  deciee  of  destinj,  ao  freqnentljr  dictated  bj  him. 
and  now  recorded  againat  him. 

II. 

In  \Mo  houiB  the  chance  carriage  he  had  procared  near 
IfontareaB  brougbt  him  at  a  gallop  bj  the  coaatij  roada  aoroBa 
the  plaina  between  the  village  of  Èssonae  and  that  of  Vîll^uif. 
nearij  b>  tbe  gatea  of  Paris.  He  had  avoided  Fontainebleau, 
for  fear  of  finding  the  town  occupied  bj  detachmenta  of 
SchwartzenbnrgB  army.  Kobodj  on  the  deserted  roads,  by 
vhich  his  guide  had  conducted  him,  could  give  him  a  woid  of  in- 
telligence aa  ta  the  fate  of  Paris  and  hia  annies.  The  nighl  waa 
gloomy,  the  cold  excessive,  and  the  Emperor  aileot  betweec 
the  tvo  laat  companioiiB  of  bis  fortune.  Tbis  earriage  conUÛned 
the  master  of  tbe  world  flving  to  meet  his  destinj. 

It  stopped  at  the  nllage  of  La  Cour  de  France,  butlt  apoD 
the  last  hill  of  a  chain  which  commands  the  river  and  the  valiez 
of  tbe  Seine  on  <Hie  aide,  and  the  river  aod  Talley  of  the  Essonne 
on  tbe  other.  But  the  obscuritj  of  the  uight  only  allowed 
him  to  se«,  to  the  right  and  left  of  thèse  two  vast  borizona, 
the  distant  gUmmer  of  bivouac  fires,  ext«nding  in  Unes  on  tbe 
bills  of  Villeneuve  Saint  George  aod  of  Charenton,  and  pro- 
looged  atill  nearer  b>  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  without  being 
able  to  diatinguiab  if  thèse  ares  belonged  to  the  troopa  <tf 
Mortier  and  Marmont,  or  to  the  eoemy's  camp. 

m. 

He  threw  birnself  ont  o.  tbe  carnage,  and  ran  to  tbe  Postiug 
House,  to  inquire  about  wbat  he  was  ardent  and  trembled  to 
leam.  Before  he  could  meet  a  aingle  man  to  inteirogate,  he 
sBw,  at  some  distance  in  the  wide  street  of  the  village,  dis- 
bouded  soldiera,  marcbing  in  groups  towarda  Fontainebleau. 
He  vas  astonished  and  indignant.  "  How  !"  he  eiclaimed  : 
"  what  ia  the  reaaon  thèse  aoldîera  are  DOtmarching  on  Paris?" 
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The  Emperor's  indignation  on  leaming  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 

On  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Emperor,  General  Belliard,  one  of 
his  most  devoted  lieutenants,  issued  forth  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  door,  and  explained  the  fatal  mjstery  of  this  contradictorj 
march.  *'  Paris,"  he  said,  '*has  eapitulated;  the  enemj  enters 
to-morrow,  two  hours  after  sunrise  ;  and  thèse  troops  are  the 
remains  of  Marmont  and  Mortier's  armies,  falling  back  on 
Fontainebleau,  in  order  to  join  the  Emperor*B  armj  at  Troyes." 

A  dead  silence  was  the  onlj  answer  of  Napoléon,  resem- 
bUng  the  momentary  hush  which  foUows  the  sudden  crushing 
ofa  loftj  édifice.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  annihilation  of  his  last 
hope.  He  passed  his  hands  several  times  across  his  forehead, 
to  wipe  off  the  cold  perspiration  in  which  it  was  bathed  ;  then, 
like  a  man  who  coUects  his  fortitude  to  place  him  on  a  level 
with  his  misfortunes,  he  recomposed  his  features,  strengthened 
his  voice,  resumed  his  firmness,  and  feigning  against  men  an 
anger  which  he  had  onlj  a  right  to  feel  against  events,  he 
broke  out  in  an  explosion  of  contempt  and  imprécations  against 
his  lieutenants,  against  his  ministers,  and  against  his  brother, 
whose  iucapdcity  and  want  of  character  had  allowed  his  ene- 
mies  to  get  before  him.  He  walked  backwards  and  forwards 
with  abrupt  steps,  foUowed  bj  Gaulaincourt,  Berthier,  and 
Belliard,  on  the  open  mgged  place  which  extends  in  front  of 
the  hôtel.  He  stopped — he  rushed  on  again — he  seemed  to 
hesitate— then  retraced  his  steps.  He  appeared  to  communi- 
cate  to  his  walk,  sometimes  slow,  and  some times  rapid,  ail  the 
indécision,  every  impulse,  every  tum,  and  every  confused 
movement  of  his  thoughts.  His  lieutenants  looked  at  each 
other,  but  did  not  dare  to  mingle  their  advice  with  the  counsel 
he  was  holding  in  his  own  miud.  Then  he  poured  forth  a 
volley  of  interrogatories. 

"Where  is  niy  wife?  where  is  my  son?  where  is  the 
army?  What  is  become  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  battle  they  were  to  hâve  fought,  to  the  last  man, 
under  its  walls?  and  the  marshals?  and  Mortier?  and 
Marmont  ? — Where  shall  I  find  them  again  ?" 

He  received  answers  to  some  of  thèse  questions  ;  but  without 
listeuing  to  them  he  went  on. 

**  The  night  is  still  mine,"  he  cried.     '*  The  enemy  only 
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anten  at  dsjbreakt  Mycanîage!  my  carriagel  Letosgothû 
insbuit  !  Let  va  get  befora  Blucher  uid  Schmurtzenbnrg  !  Let 
B«lliftrd  folio*  me  «ith  tbe  carali;  I  Let  os  fight  even  in  tha 
■treeto  and  squares  of  Paris  I  iij  preeence,  mj  oame,  tliA 
eonrage  of  mj  troops,  the  necessity  of  following  me,  or  of  d;ii)g, 
will  annue  Paris.  My  armj,  which  is  foUoiring  me,  will  arrÎTa 
in  the  raidst  of  tbe  atruggle  ;  it  will  take  the  enemj  in  rear, 
«faile  m  are  figbting  them  in  front!  Corne  on!  Suocess 
«waits  me,  perhape,  in  my  last  rererse."  And,  stamping  tiis 
foet  with  impatience,  he  hast«aed  with  roice  and  geetore  tba 
caniage  he  had  ordered. 

Berthier,  Belliard,  and  Ganlainconrt,  oonlbunded  at  tha 
estent  of  a  disaster,  of  which  they  hod  onl  j  revealed  to  him  one- 
half,  trembted  Bt  tbe  ideaof  a  battle  of  eit«nnination  in  the  midat 
of  a  great  capital.  It  wonld  be  the  wer  of  andent  barbarism. 
with  its  conflagrationB,  its  massacres,  and  ite  dtiee  and  people  ob- 
literated  firotn  the  soil.  The;  weie  obliged  to  remind  him  that 
the  righta  of  men,  no  leas  tban  the  lawa  of  hnmaniç,  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  a  deeign  bo  extrême  and  so  fotal.  They 
acknowledged  to  him  that  the  army  of  Paris  and  the  genenls 
were  already  bonnd  bj  a  convention  which  made  it  their  datjr 
to  fall  back  npon  Fontainebleau.  "Madmen!"  eiclaimed 
Napoléon  to  himselC  "Joseph!  Myministers!  What!  with 
a  formidable  srtîtleiy  in  their  aisenalB,  thej  had  only  a  battery 
of  ùx  [neces,  and  an  empty  magazine  on  Montmartre.  They 
ODght  to  hare  had  SOO  pièces  Ihere.  What  hare  they  done 
«ith  them?  Mea  withont  hearts,  or  withont  heads,  to  let 
ereiything  go  to  destmcdoo  wbere  I  am  not  1" 

IV. 

Then  atill  more  eamestly  he  demaoded  a  cairiage  and  horses, 
tofly  to  the  assistance  of  the  capital.  "I  mastgothereatevery 
mk!"  hesaid;  "I  shall  never  qnititbntdead  or  a  conqueror!" 

But  irhile  Napoléon  thus  abandoned  himself  to  thia  ex* 
tremi^  of  anger,  impatience,  and  heroism,  in  présence  of  tha 
three  companiona  of  his  fortonea,  who  were  standing  immoveablj 
itftmt  him,  some  gênerais,  colonela,  and  troopers  of  his  goud. 
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in  their  retreat,  arriyed  successively  in  groups  on  the  road  from 
Paris,  stopped,  dismountod  on  hearing  liis  name,  and  closed 
sorrowfollj  around  their  Emperor.  He  interrogated  them  one 
by  one,  and  heard  from  them,  one  after  another,  the  détails  of 
the  battle,  the  retreat  of  their  corps,  the  loss  of  their  régiments, 
and  the  breaking  up  of  their  forces.  The  bodies  of  4000  men 
Btrewed  the  enrirons  of  Paris. 

At  thèse  récitals,  which  were  mutoally  confirmed  and  eren 
aggravated  bj  the.  différent  relators,  Napoléon  at  length  gave 
up  the  idea  of  sending  baok  this  wreck  of  the  armj  Mpon  Paris, 
or  of  going  thither  himself.  He  reverted  to  the  idea  of  nego- 
eiating  again,  for  a  remnant  of  the  Empire,  before  the  enemj 
should  occnpy  his  palace.  He  recollected  that  he  was  the 
flriend  of  Alexander,  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  He  thougbt  that  thèse  dtles,  and  the  shadow  of  his 
own  name,  would  arrest  in  time  the  lasl  profanation  of  his  crown. 
He  took  Caulainconrt  aside,  and  ordered  him  to  get  a  horse 
saddled,  and  to  penetrate  before  daybreak  to  tlie  quarter-general 
of  the  allies.  **  Ride  full  speed,*'  he  said  to  his  confidential 
negociator.  "  Ride  !  I  am  given  up  and  sold  !  See  if  I  bave  time 
yet  to  intervene  in  the  treaty  which  is  signing,  perhaps  already, 
without  me  and  against  me.  I  give  you  full  powers  !  Do  not 
loee  an  instant  !  I  await  you  hère  !  Retum  at  a  moment,  and 
let  me  know  my  fate  !"  Caulaincourt  rode  off,  and  cleared  at  a 
gallop  the  short  distance  which  separated  them  from  Villejuif. 
Napoléon  ordered  Belliard  to  bivouac  the  troops,  as  they  arrived 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  Essonne.  He  then  entered  the 
hôtel,  foUowed  by  Belliard  and  Berthier. 

V. 

Meanwhile  Caulaincourt  arrived  at  the  advanoed  posta  of 
the  enemy,  gave  his  name,  and  demanded  in  vain  a  passage,  as 
being  charged  with  a  mission  from  the  Emperor.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  hope  of  passing,  and  returned,  two  houra 
after  his  departure,  to  find  his  master,  and  acquaint  him  with 
his  fruitless  attempt  But  nothing  satisfied  Napoléon,  who 
wiahed,  at  eveiy  hasard,  that  his  name  ahould  appear  in  the 
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treftty  either  as  Emperor  or  Oeoenl.  A  treat;  in  which,  sbould 
bis  nome  and  interests  be  omitted,  wonld  be  at  once  to  pro- 
ncmuoe  hù  dcUtronement.  He  onl;  alloved  C&ulaincourt  tim« 
to  get  a  fietb  barse,  and  then  sent  bim  to  tr;  aootber  route. 
"Tbe  wretebes  I  "  be  exclaimed,  wbile  Caulaincouit  wiped  the 
perspintion  from  bis  brow  ;— "  tbe  cowards  !  I  oulj  asked 
them  to  hold  oat  tven^-lour  boora  I  There  is  Mannont,  who 
bad  awofn  tbat  be  nould  be  rat  to  pièces  under  tbe  wolls  ot 
Pariai  and  Joseph,  my  brotber,  settingm;  Iroops  tbe  eiample 
ef  ntreatl  Neverthelesa,  tbe;  knew  thaï  on  the  Snd  of  Âpril, 
die  daj  afier  to-morrov,  I  should  be  at  tbe  head  of  60,000 
men,  at  tbe  gâtes  I  And  tbere  is  my  brave  gaani  !  and  m  j  young 
Bilitaiyscbools  !  and  tbe  Tolunteera,  who  are  astounded  at  tbat 
Nati(»ial  Guard  vrbo  had  swom  to  me  to  défend  mj  wife  and 
mj  son  !  The;  bave  capitolsted  !  Tbsy  bave  betrayed  tbeir 
laother,  tbeir  coontry,  tbeir  sovereign  I  Tbe;  bave  disbonoured 
Traitoe  in  tbe  e;es  of  Europe  !  Tbe;  hafo  permitted  tha 
enein;'8  columns,  which  I  vas  in  pursuit  of,  to  enter  a  agitai 
of  1.000,000  Bouls!" 

Tben  tuming  to  Caulaînconrt  ;  —  "Hasten!"  he  cried. 
"  Quick  !  quick  !  Force  on  entrance  to  tbe  Emperor  Alex- 
andâ^  l'U  sign  whataver  ;ou  conclude  with  them.  I  bave 
DO  other  hope  but  in  ;ou  !  This  night  containa  m;  fate  and 
tbat  of  tbe  Empire  !" 

Afiter  thèse  broken  expressions,  tbe  Emperor  beld  out  hta 
kand  to  Canlaincourt,  vbo  pressed  it  as  be  raised  it  to  bis  lipa. 
Tbe  nigbt  «as  now  far  advanced,  as  Caolaincoiirt  galloped  onoe 
more  into  tbe  deep  obeoutit;,  b;  anot^r  road  to  Paris,  tbo 
ligbts  of  wbich  he  saw  glimmering  before  him. 

VI. 

Napoléon,  renouncing  for  tbe  moment  an  armed  retnm  to 
bii  capital,  mounted  bis  horse,  and  alowl;  and  in  silence  took 
tfae  route  to  Fontainebleau, — tbia  palace  c^  bis  happiness,  of  bia 
Jianting,  and  of  bie  fêles.  A  gronp  of  gênerai  offloers  followed 
bim,  abewbed  in  sad  reâection.  At  da;break  the  Em- 
paror  ardved  in  tbe  empt;  oourt-;ard  oi  tbis  reddenca  ot 
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Francis  I.  As  if  alreadj  desirous  of  accommodating  his  exist- 
ence in  proportion  to  his  destinj,  which  was  £ast  contracting, 
and  of  abdicating  his  pomp  befbre  his  Empire,  he  forbade  the 
State  apartments  to  be  opened  for  him.  He  took  up  his  rési- 
dence, rather  as  a  private  person  than  a  sovereign,  in  an  entresol 
at  the  angle  of  aie  palace.  Its  Windows  opened  upon  the 
garden,  shaded  on  this  side  by  a  forest  of  fir  trees.  A  stair- 
case  of  a  few  steps  descended  from  his  chamber  into  a  parterre, 
reaerved  and  separated  by  an  enclosure  from  the  royal  garden. 
This  parterre,  Ûie  shrabs  of  which  had  scarcely  begun  to  bud 
on  the  approach  of  April,  bore  some  resemblanoe  to  those 
Champs  des  morts  ef  Corsioa  and  Tuscany,  enclosed  with  walls 
and  bordered  mth  cypress  trees  ;  a  conformity  of  site  and  desti- 
nation which  had,  doubtless,  induced  Napoléon  instinctively  to 
ahelter  his  destiny  in  this  angle  of  the  château. 

The  troops,  as  they  arrived  by  différent  routes  from  Paris, 
and  from  Troyes,  by  Fossard,  were  cantoned  in  the  town  and 
the  acyacent  villages. 

VII. 

We  shall  now  retum  to  Caulaincourt,  who  expected  nathing 
from  obeying  a  second  time  the  orders  of  his  master,  whom 
misfortune  had  rendered  more  imperative  than  ever.  He  was 
Stopped  and  interrogated  every  instant  by  officers,  soldiers,  and 
friends  of  Napoléon,  fugitives  from  Paris  «  who  asked  him  where 
the  Emperor  was.  "  We  fought  for  him  till  night  came  on," 
eried  the  troops,  ••  Let  him  but  appear  !  If  he  lives,  let  us 
know  his  wishes  ;  we  are  ready  to  fight  again  !  Let  him  lead 
ns  back  to  Paris  !  The  enemy  shall  never  enter  its  walls  but 
over  the  dead  body  of  the  last  French  soldier  !  If  he  is  dead» 
still  let  us  know  it,  and  lead  us  against  the  enemy.  We  will 
avenge  his  fall!  ** 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  troops, — so  différent  from 
that  of  the  people  : — their  faces  sunbumt,  their  lips  shrivelled. 
their  eyes  bloodshot,  with  arms  in  slings,  and  shoes  wom  off 
their  feet — thèse  soldiers,  seated  in  road-side  ditches,  or  drag- 
ging  themselves  through  the  muddy  roads,  imparted  by  their 
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aspect  &  character  of  despair  and  melanchol;  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Emperor.  Every  time  that  Caulainconrt  toid  them 
tfaat  Napoléon  was  alive,  and  that  he  waa  waiting  for  them  aC 
Fontainebleau,  they  responded  in  a  voice  almost  extinct,  bj  tha 
C17  of  "  Vive  l'Empereur  !"  Then,  with  accelerat«d  pace,  they 
lesumed  (heir  journej  to  rejoin  him. 

Whi]e  thèse  kat  sad  remnanta  of  his  annj  were  prot«stiag 
againet  ingratitude  with  their  almoBt  expiring  eSbrta,  the  civil 
and  mOitarj  chiefa,  amongst  whom  he  had  divided  tfae  apoila  of 
tbe  world,  vere  bai^uning  vith  his  ctraqueroia,  and  gÎTing  hia 
throne  as  a  ranaom  for  their  titles  and  their  treasures. 

vjir. 

The  BoaaiaDS  were  encamped  on  tfae  roada  vfaich  deboooh 
at  tbe  barrière  of  Melun,  Orléans,  and  Chartres.  A  girdie  of 
forces  of  ait  nations  thus  encircled  Paria.  At  dajrbreak  Cau- 
iaincourt  foand  himeelf  in  tbe  midst  of  tbeee  tioops  getting 
readj  to  seize  npon  their  pre/.  A  murmar  of  pride  and  J07 
issued  from  ail  tbe  bivotiacs.  Martial  instruments  of  mnsic, 
and  the  Toices  of  tbe  officers,  were  summoning  the  soldiers  ta 
tfae  triumph  of  entering  tfaat  capital  which  the  sun  waa  about 
to  illnmine.  This  joy  was  like  the  solemnity  of  mouming  ta 
the  eyes  and  the  heart  of  Napoleon's  wandering  negociator.  Re- 
pulsed  a  second  time  from  ail  the  posta,  he  took  refuge,  duiing 
tbe  whole  day,  in  one  of  tboee  isolated  farm-houses  which  stand 
amidet  the  rast  plains  of  Paris.  Tfais  shelter  he  did  not  qiùt 
until  tbe  evening,  when  ihe  silence  of  dnims  and  Immpets 
gave  him  to  onderstand  that  the  allied  armies  had  ail  enlered 
within  the  walle. 

Conceifing  that  Paris  being  now  oocupied,  the  interdiction, 
which  had  hitherto  stopped  fais  passage  would  cesse,  and  that 
be  could  at  lengtb  penetnite  to  the  résidence  of  Alexander,  he 
proceeded  accordjnglj  ;  but  being  repulsed  once  more,  he  wm 
discouraged,  and  in  despcur  took  tbe  route  to  Fontoinebleao. 
Bj  chance,  howevn-,  he  met  tbe  carnage  of  tbe  Grand  Duke 
Constandne,  brother  to  the  Empeior  of  Russta,  who  waa  aboot 
to  enter  tbe  barriers.    This  prince  recogoieed  Caolainoonr^ 
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who  had  been  &  long  lime  Napoléon  s  ambassador  in  Russia. 
fie  saluted  him  as  an  unfortunate  friend  ;  and  confessed  to  him 
that  the  most  inflexible  précautions  were  taken  bj  the  minions 
of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  whose  guest  Alexander  was,  to  close 
the  cabinet  of  the  sovereigns  against  eveiy  emissary  of  Napoléon. 
But  prevailed  on  by  the  prayers  and  the  manly  sorrow  of  Cau- 
latnoourty  Constantine  Tentured  to  violate  the  countersign  of 
this  policy.  He  took  Caulaincourt  into  his  carriage,  dressed 
him  nvith  his  ovn  hauds  in  a  pelisse  and  a  Russian  cap,  and 
ocmducted  him  thus  disguised  to  the  Champs-Elysées,  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  hôtel  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand.  He  left  Cau- 
laincourt alone  in  his  carriage,  under  the  safeguard  of  his  Cos- 
sacks  ;  and  from  tlds  concealment  the  ambassador  of  Napoléon 
witnessed,  during  a  part  of  the  night,  the  tumultuousconcourse 
of  diplomatie  personages,  of  gênerais  and  political  men  that  the 
eritical  hour,  and  the  still  undecided  councils  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  brought  to  the  gâtes  of 
the  palace,  from  which  the  voice  of  Cette  was  about  to  issue. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  being  detained  by  his  bro- 
ther,  did  not  retum  to  his  carriage  till  towards  moming.  He 
had  at  length  obtained  from  Alexander  permission  to  introduce 
the  last  représentative  of  Napoléon.  Caulaincourt  dismounted, 
and  traversed,  under  his  disguise,  protected  by  the  Grand  Duke, 
the  saloons  full  of  the  enemies  of  his  master.  He  passed  un- 
known,  and  was  received  by  Alexander. 

IX. 

The  Emperor  was  ilGuniliar,  magnanimous,  and  compassionate. 
He  encouraged  the  confidence  of  Caulaincourt  by  the  confidence 
he  himself  displayed.  He  recalled  his  ancient  sentiments  for 
Napoléon,  and  evinced  his  intention  of  treating  him  with  that 
generosity  which  heroes  owe  to  themselves  after  a  victory.  He 
did  not  pronounce  upon  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  him  ; 
but  he  acknowledged  to  Caulaincourt  that  his  reign  and  the 
reign  of  his  son,  who  would  be  inspired  by  the  traditions  of  his 
glory  and  of  his  conquests,  were  dedared  to  be  thenceforward 
incompatible  with  the  peaoe  of  Europe  and  European  order. 
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"IshifiTuin  thon  swom?"  Boîdtheambassador.  "  Wbo» 
bult  is  it  ?"  replied  Alexanâer,  io  b  tooe  infiexible,  but  full  of 
emotimi.  "  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  Wbat  hsTe  I  not  dona  to  preveat 
thme  extremitiea, — to  opan  his  eyes  to  the  crime  and  ihe  danger 
oî  coming  to  invade  mj  empire — «n  empire  whose  aoTereigu  felt 
faonoured  «ith  the  name  of  hia  friend  ?  In  tbe  candid  sim- 
plicity  of  my  joutfa,  I  had  believed  more  in  frieudship  thim  in 
polîcjr.  He  has  cTuelly  deceived  me.  Butnever  mind;  ifhia 
destinj  depended  solely  on  thie  hand  I  muld  sign  a  peace  once 
more  on  the  condition  of  teaving  thia  empire  ta  mj  eoemy.  I  ' 
find  no  hatred  in  mj  heart,  which  wos  formerly  full  of  enthu- 
eiaam  for  him.  But  the  peace  of  the  vorld  reqairea  tbe  re- 
eatablishment  of  the  bouse  of  Boorbon  oa  the  throns  of 
France.  Thèse  princes  bave  bad  a  numerous  part;  in  tha 
councila  of  the  allies.  With  this  family  Europe  bas  no  war  to 
apprehend.  Talleyrand  answers  to  us  for  the  wishas  tit  the 
Senate,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  chie&  of  tbe  anny.  Eveiy- 
thiog  intimatoa  to  us  the  «earinesa  of  gloiy  and  of  aacrifioea 
for  one  caan  alone,  who  has  abused  tbe  enthusiasm  that  jrour 
nation  haa  evinced  for  bim." 


Caulùncourt  endeavoured  to  «mvince  tho  Emperor  of 
Rossia  that  this  pretended  retnni  of  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  the  foi^tten  family  of  thèse  kings,  was  onlj  an  artifice 
concocted  between  some  diplomstiets  and  courtiers  of  the  old 
régime,  to  counterfeit  public  opinion.  That  the  Bourbons  bad 
retrograded  a  centnrj  in  tvrenty-fiTe  years  ;  that  a  long  esile 
was  an  abjas  bet^ffeen  them  and  France  of  the  présent  day  : 
that  their  retum,  by  reviving,  in  the  bearta  of  the  old  nobility 
and  of  the  clergy,  hopes  counter-reTolutionaiy,  but  nitboiU 
force,  would  only  occasion  naw  struggles  between  popular  and 
monarchical  principles — struggles  in  nhich  the  monardiy,  car- 
tainly  vanquished,  \Tonld  again  compromise  tha  thrones  of  tha 
world. 

Alexander  admitted  tha  danger  ;  but  ha  tomed  aside  tbew 
^ectioBS  bj  repeating  ta  Oanlaincourt  that  the  Boarbona 
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would  bj  no  means  be  forced  npon,  or  even  suggested  to 
France  by  the  allies  : — that  ttiej  would  limit  themselves  to 
declaring  the  incompatibility  of  Europe  wiih  the  conquering 
djnastj  of  Napoléon  ;  and  that,  for  ail  the  rest,  they  were  de- 
cided  on  referring  the  free  choice  c^  its  govemment  to  the 
opinion  of  the  nation.  He  added,  that  the  great  bodies  con- 
stituted  by  Napoléon  himself  had  already  loudly  declared  their 
retum  to  the  andent  royal  house,  based  upon  libéral  and  con- 
Btitutional  institutions.  The  Emperor,  however,  yielding  a 
^little,  as  if  from  complaisance  to  Caulaincourt,  finished  by  re- 
gretting  his  want  of  power  and  his  isolation  in  the  council  of 
the  sovereigns,  and  by  promising  the  ambassador  that  he  would 
plead  again  the  following  day  the  €au8e  of  the  regency  of 
Marie-Louise. 

The  night  was  far  adranced,  and  day  was  about  to  break  : 
the  Emparer,  as  if  désirons  of  sanctioning  the  hopes  that  he 
had  given  to  Caulaincourt,  by  a  still  greater  act  of  kindness, 
made  him  sleep  on  a  divan  in  the  chamber  where  he  himself 
slept.  The  part  he  had  to  play  was  notyet  quite  settled  in  his 
own  mind.  He  had  been  dazzled  at  an  early  âge  by  enthu- 
siasm  for  Napoléon  ;  he  was  proud  of  having  measured  his 
strength  with  him  in  the  page  of  history  ;  he  affected  from  his 
infancy,  which  was  trained  by  revolutionary  instructors,  the 
popularity  of  a  prince  in  advance  of  his  âge  ;  he  rallied  old 
notions,  and  the  antiquated  remains  of  the  court  and  émigra- 
tion. He  had  no  inclination  for  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Thèse  princes  had  only  shown  at  St.  Petersburg 
the  extemals  of  the  chivalry  of  their  race,  at  a  period  when 
Catherine  II.  expected  from  them  the  temerity  of  heroism, 
and  when  she  had  lent  them  her  subsidies  and  her  support. 
Moreover,  Alexander  dreaded  England  through  thèse  princes, 
who  had  become  for  many  years  the  clients  of  that  power. 

Caulaincourt,  privately  shut  up  ail  the  following  day  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  waited,  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  the  resuit  of  the  last  councils,  which 
now  multiplied  between  the  sovereigns,  the  foreign  gênerais, 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  inâuential  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  marshala  of  the  Emperor.     This  day 
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wu  ta  reveal  the  fat«  of  Europe,  transfer  the  aceptre  from  one 
haod  to  another,  abolish  the  militaiy  goTemmeot,  and  bring  to 
■n  end  a  domination  of  wfakh  even  ils  gloiy  oonld  no  longer 
Ugbten the burthen.  Tfaereignof  llteBVordiraatenninatingi 
ibat  of  (^inioD  ma  âboot  to  oommoioa 


BOOE  8IXTH. 

AY.ennder  at  the  hôtel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand—M.  de  Talleyrtnd— Nîght 
conférence  of  the  Allies — Délibération — Alezander — The  Duke 
d'Alberg — Posso  di  Borgo — M.  de  Talleyrand — Déclaration  of  the 
Sorereignf — Royaliat  deputation  to  Alexander — Answer  of  M.  de 
Nestelrode — Royaliit  Propaganditm— The  Frets — Pamphlet  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand:  ''Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons'* — ^The  public 
mind — Conrocation  of  the  Senate — Sitting  of  the  Ist  of  April — 
Formation  of  the  Prorisional  Oovemmeut — M.  de  Talleyrand — The 
Duke  d'Alberg — M.  de  Jancourt^* General  Beurnonville — The  Abbé 
de  Montesquieu — The  Municipal  Council— Manifeste  of  M.  Bellart. 

I. 

After  his  triumpbal  entrance  into  Paris,  tbe  Emperor  Alexau- 
der  liad  dismounted  at  the  hôtel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  situated 
at  the  angle  of  the  Champs-Eljseé  and  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  whose  vast  and  splendid  apartments  had  servedas  a  pre- 
text  to  the  ministers  and  aides-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  for  their 
choice  of  this  résidence.  But  the  underhand  relations  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand  with  the  foreign  diplomatists  of  Alexander  s  cabinet, 
his  private  correspondence  with  the  princes  of  the  bouse  of 
Bourbon,  tbrougb  M.  de  Vitrolles,  a  voluntary  negociator,  bold 
and  active,  between  royalist  opinions  and  imperialist  disaffection, 
tbe  hatred  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  suffîciently  evinced,  since  his 
disgrâce,  against  tlie  Emperor,  his  influence  with  the  Senate,  his 
crédit  with  old  partisans  of  tbe  révolution,  his  family  connections 
and  intercourse  with  the  bighest  aristocracy  of  France, — finally, 
his  réputation,  almost  prophétie,  for  diviniug  events,  now  became 
80  great,  that  when  be  was  seen  inclining  towards  either  party 
in  the  State,  it  was  looked  upon  as  insuring  the  fortune  of  that 
party.  Thèse  were  tbe  real  motives  which  had  conducted 
Alexander  to  tbe  hôtel  of  this  statesman.  Even  this  favour  of 
the  young  sovereign,  in  bccoming  the  guest  of  the  old  diploma- 
tist,  was  calculated  to  increase  the  importance  which  public 
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opinion  ■Iread;  «ttsctwd  to  tho  resolntions  ot  M.  de  TaUeynnd. 
The  K)]«Uat  part^,  which  knew  be&refauid  Ûai  the  Bestontim 
«snld  Mise  ont  of  ûte&n  ecmferences,  hed  bsd  the  deveneu  to 
plioe  them  thoa  at  tlie  toej  heuth  «nd  mider  the  sospicee  of 
the  elaleeinmi  whoae  esr  tfaoj  wisbed  te  gain,  and  wboee  crédit 
thej  «ished  to  conaolidate. 

XL 

For  a  long  time  paat  M.  de  Talleyrsud  had  inepÎTcd 
Ni^oleoD  with  serions  snspicions.  He  had  «ereral  timea  medi- 
tatadhÎBarrest,  inordertopatastop  tointrignes  and  défections, 
tat  ifhich  his  fint  revenes  weie  to  be  the  signal.  Be  had  not, 
howerer,  dared  to  do  it.  Bold  and  prompt  in  striking  vulgar 
faisason  ;  eren  cmel,  and  doToid  of  jnstice  and  of  pi^  tomida 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  Sovereign  Fontiff,  and  the  princes  of 
the  hooae  of  Spain,  yet  Napoléon,  at  this  ktter  period,  had 
become  weak  in  resolation  towards  certain  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  his  own  court,  wbom  he  hated,  bnt  was  obliged  ta 
tolerate.  He  âew  into  paaaions,  he  mnnnnred,  he  threatened. 
Be  broke  eut  intention^y  ioto  6U  of  anger  againat  them,  but. 
nhen  about  to  atrike,  hia  bêart  faUed  him.  He  caressed,  ha 
enriched,  be  made  efforts  to  retain,  or  to  draw  towards  him,  bjr 
an  excesB  of  benefica,  or  an  apparent  confidence,  tbose  whom 
be  dreaded  the  most  aa  secret  enemiea.  It  might  be  sud  that, 
implacable  as  he  was  towarda  phjsical  power,  he  was  prudent 
towaida  the  powers  of  intelligence  and  opinion,  as  if  ha  foresaw 
that  bis  min  wonld  spring  from  the  revoit  of  intellect  against 
material  power.  Fouché  and  Talleitrand  were  two  eiamplea 
oi  this  weaknesB.  Oreading  in  Fouché  a  iCTolatiouaiT  conepi- 
rator,  ifho  might  some  dayor  other  rekindle  the  republican  spark 
in  the  Senate  and  amongst  the  people,  he  contented  himeslf 
with  remoring  him  bonourably  fnim  Paris,  and  relaining  him 
inltaly,under  the  prétest  ofasoperintendence  in  chiefof  Rome 
and  Naples.  Apprehending  in  Talleyiand  a  royalist  conspiiator. 
who  might,  in  case  of  reverse,  give  np  him  and  his  djnas^  aa 
a  ransom  to  the  old  powers  of  Europe,  he  had  not  even  veo- 
twed  ta  remore  him  from  Paria  dnring  his  canpaign.  Heplaced 
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him  under  the  surveillance  of  Savary,  his  minister  of  police  ;  but 
be  left  bim  bis  dignities,  bis  officiai  confidence  ;  even  his  place 
in  tbe  Cooncil  of  State,  between  bis  brotber  Josepb  and  tbe 
Empress.  M.  de  Talleyrand  bad  such  decided  weigbt  with 
public  opinion,  tbat  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor  less  dangerous 
still  to  tolerate  bim  as  a  doubtful  friend,  tban  to  strike  bim  as 
a  declared  enemj.  This  timidity  and  want  of  décision  bastened 
his  political  ruin  at  home  ;  as  they  bad  prepared  bis  military 
decay  in  bis  last  campaigns.  He  bad  become,  as  be  advanced 
in  years,  a  man  of  expédients.  This  was  an  inconsistency  in 
principle.  Tyranny,  \?hich  délibérâtes  and  compounds,  is  only 
the  hésitation  of  violence.  M.  de  Talleyrand  knew  tbe 
Emperor's  batred  of  him,  and  tbe  private  terror  with  which  be 
inspired  his  master.  He  was  decided  on  having  tbe  first  blow, 
and  anxiously  watched  for  tbe  bour,  to  déclare  bimself  without 
imprudence. 

III. 

At  lengtb  he  thought  the  bour  bad  arrîved,  and  he  seized 
upon  it  tbe  day  tbat  Joseph  and  the  Empress  left  Paris  with 
tbe  govemment.  His  proper  place  was  in  tbe  midst  of  this 
fugitive  court  •  he  received  an  order  to  foUow  it  to  Blois,  and 
he  feigued  obédience.  He  bad  his  équipages  prepared  ostenta- 
tiously,  sent  some  confidants  to  the  barrier,  by  which  he  was  to 
départ,  got  into  his  carriage,  departed,  and  caused  bimself  to 
be  arrested  at  the  gâtes  of  Paris  by  the  accomplices  be  bad 
posted  tbere.  Tbis  pretended  opposition  to  his  following  the 
impérial  government  appeared  to  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for 
retuming  to  bis  hôtel,  and  remaining  at  Paris.  Ue  thought 
he  sbould  be  ail  right  with  Napoléon  if  victory  brought  him 
back  to  bis  capital,  and  ail  right  with  bis  enemies  if  they 
entered  before  bim.  His  connection  with  the  allied  princes 
and  sovereigns,  tbe  bints  be  bad  dropt  at  Petersburg,  at 
Vienna,  and  at  London,  his  problematical  résistance  to  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d*Engbien,  to  tbe  usurpation  of  the  tbrone 
of  Spain,  to  Napoleon*s  ambition  for  conquest,  bis  influence  in 
tbe  Senate,  wbere  he  was  at  tbe  same  time  the  représentative 
of  the  Emperor's  wisbes,  and  the  compass  which  steered  the 
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ef^Kwidon  ;  finall j,  his  prodigioiu  réputation  for  clevemeas  and 
ibicaigbt,  miut  «ssign  him  a  great  part  to  act  in  tfae  bottle  that 
ms  ta  dedde  the  tUa  (d  the  worid.  We  hare  seen  tbat  bis 
foresi^t  did  not  deceive  him,  and  that  bis  résidence  became 
tbe  GOODcil-hall  of  Europe. 

IV. 

The  Emperor  Aletander,  the  King  of  Prossia,  the  Prince 
of  8chinirtz«nburg  (represeating  the  Emperor  of  Andtria, 
Prince  Licht«nstein,  Count  Neaselrode  minister  and  confident 
of  Alexander),  asaembled  in  «nference  on  the  nigbt  wbich 
lbIlo««d  iheir  entrance  into  P&ris.  They  were  stîl)  eidted  l^ 
th«ir  triumph,  aatonished  al  the  soleinn  jet  emîling  tapect  of 
the  eapitsl,  wbicb,  from  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  to  the  Tnile- 
lïm,  bad  seemed  to  receive  them  lessaBCtmquerora  than  guesta. 
Tbe  accUmatioBS  of  the  rojalists,  wbo  be^ed  of  tbem  a  king 
of  their  ancient  race,  stili  resooiKied  in  their  eaiv.  Doubdeas 
abo  tbeir  long  resentment.  and  the  memoij  of  their  homilia- 
lions  nnder  the  Bword  of  N^mleon,  cried  for  vengeance  from 
tbe  depth  of  their  bearta.  In  another  point  of  Tiew,  the 
riaiog  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  agaiost  an  enemj  still 
under  anna,  mnat  seem  to  them  a  décisive  weapon  against 
him.  Thos  tbe  pride  of  thèse  sovereîgns,  tbe  worehip  of 
the  old  dynasties,  the  expiation  of  tbe  brinmpbs  against  tbeir 
people,  aod  tbe  tociics  most  proper  to  disann  tbe  conuuoD 
enemy,  combined  in  adviâing  them  secreily  to  make  cboice  of 
another  govemment  for  Fiance.  But  vhat  they  «tisbed  they 
did  not  dare  lo  do  of  thernselres.  Tbey  desiied  to  give  an 
appearance  of  freedom  lo  the  national  «rill,  and  only  lo  appear 
as  the  armed  witnessee  of  the  fidl  of  Napoléon  and  the  esta' 
bliabment  of  another  mwaichy.  But  tbe  présence  altma  <^ 
the  foreign  soveroigus,  at  tbe  head  of  a  million  of  men,  at  Ibis 
deliberatioD,  stigmatized  ils  iodependenoe  and  ils  dignity. 
Thera  can  be  no  délibération  under  the  eword.  The  attitude 
of  tbe  oonntiy,  at  tbo  moment  it  waa  recalUng  the  bouse  of 
Bourbon,  «as  sufficieut  to  laint  tbe  Reatoration  «itb  servitude  ; 
«nd  it  serred  somewbat  latar  ■>  a  paipetnal  text  to  ils  enemiea. 
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This  text,  so  trae  in  appearance,  was  nevertbeloss,  at  this 
moment,  reallj  false.  With  the  exception  of  the  annj,  and  of 
the  serrile  and  militarj  court  of  the  Emperor,  France,  almost 
to  a  man,  longed  to  tbrow  oflF  the  yoke  of  a  master  who  op- 
pressed  the  country  while  he  made  it  illustrions.  If  France 
had  been  called  upon  to  vote  with  an  entire  freedom  of  opinion, 
in  the  absence  of  Napoleon*s  armj  as  well  as  of  the  armies  of 
the  allies,  it  is  not  at  ail  doubtful  to  those  who  recollect  that 
period,  that  it  would  bave  voted  almost  unanimously  for  the 
downfall  of  Napoléon  and  bis  djnasty.  But  whether  it  would 
bave  voted  for  restoring  the  princes  of  the  exiled  bouse  of 
Bourbon,  or  for  a  constitutional  republic,  which  sbould  be  the 
guardian  of  the  principles  of  its  révolution  of  1789,  may  form 
a  question.  A  government  which  connected  tradition  with 
hope,  which  reconciled  hostile  thrones,  and  which  promised  a 
peaceful  era  to  the  nations, — such  a  government,  accredited  by 
pledges  of  liberty,  of  constitution,  of  amnesty  for  tbe  past,  and 
of  progress  for  the  future, — ^had  a  better  chance  of  being  freely 
voted  than  the  Empire,  which  had  been  made  unpopular  by  its 
defeats,  or  than  tbe  Republic,  which  was  threatening  from  its 
recollections.  It  is  therefore  correct  to  say  that  the  Restera- 
tion  was  adopted  under  a  foreign  hand,  and  that  in  appearance 
it  was  a  forced  government  ;  but  it  is  still  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  would  bave  been  equally  adopted,  under  the  above  cir- 
eums tances,  by  the  unbiassed  wishes  of  liberated  France.  It 
would  bave  appeared  as  an  obligatory  transaction  with  Europe, 
and  a  transaction  of  préférence  with  itself, — an  act  of  necessity 
in  a  pleasing  réminiscence  ; — that  is  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
It  was  suffîcient  in  the  crisis  to  pronounce  the  name  tô  the 
French  people  to  induce  them  instantly  to  adopt  it.  The 
intrigues  of  the  rojralists,  after  ail,  aided  but  little  towards  the 
triumph  ;  it  was  more  the  triumpb  of  circumstances  than  of  a 
party. 

V. 

Alexander  gave  every  possible  freedom  to  discussion  in  this 
oonference.  He  alone  of  the  allied  sovereigns  spoke,  and  with 
di6  éloquence  of  a  great  aool  enacting  a  great  part    The  spirit 
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oftheage  had  Ulnmined  his  breut;  and  be  seemed  to  pra> 
malgaM  it  from  tbe  tfarone  as  if  he  luul  been,  at  one  and 
tbe  Bame  tim«,  tlie  geniua  of  monarchies  and  the  geaiua  of 
nations.  The  fnture  page  of  Europe,  libéral  and  constitutioaal, 
nnfolded  itself  belbre  him.  He  was  recognîsed  as  tbe  pupil 
of  Gatherine  II.,  that  Semiramis  of  the  North,  who  drew  her 
inapiiadon  from  tbe  phitosopbj  of  Montesquieu  and  Volt&ire. 
He  waa  felt  to  be  the  disciple  and  friend  of  the  republican 
La  Harpe,  dte  coireepondent  of  the  German  {^osophen,  and 
et  thfl  scfaool  of  Madame  de  Staél.  He  repudiated  conquest 
in  the  name  of  homonity,  despotiam  in  the  name  of  the  digni^ 
of  nations,  the  dismemberment  of  France  in  tbe  name  of 
ttie  independence  of  races  and  of  the  equilibrinm  of  Europe- 
"We  bave  hère,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "only  two  enemieata 
oombat, — Napoléon,  theoppressorof  the  nQrld.andtheenemiea, 
whoever  they  may  be,  of  tbe  independence  of  the  Freoch 
people."  Tben  tuming  towards  tbe  Eing  of  Prussia, — 
modest,  sorroitful  and  silent  since  the  death  of  hia  wife,  Queen 
Louise,  tbe  beauty  of  Germanj,  vho  iras  killed  by  the  Tictories 
and  the  insnlts  of  Napoléon, — "  Mj  brother,"  he  continued, 
"and  fou  Prince  Schwartzenbnrg,  «ho  represent  hère  tfas 
Emperor  of  Anstria,  aay  if  mj  norda  are  not  the  expression  of 
oor  sentiments  in  common  tonarda  France." 

The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  gencralissimo  replied  by  a, 
simple  inclination  of  the  head  ;  and  tbe  résolution  vas  forthwith 
•dopt«d  of  dethroning  tbe  distorber  of  Europe. 

VI. 

Tbe  Duke  d'Alberg,  a  confidant  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but 
a  eonfidant  tbrust  fbrnard  by  him  to  beat  tbe  way,  and  occar 
■ionally  to  fall  into  dilemmas,  then  defended  tbe  cause  of  the 
regency  of  Marie-Louise.  He  represented  the  dangers  of  a 
new  struggle  betneen  tbe  révolution  consummaled,  and  the 
tbrestening  counterrevolution,  under  a  family  loug  exited  ; 
tbe  propriely  of  respeoting,  in  the  Empress,  the  daoghter  of  one 
of  tbe  Bovereigns  leagued  to  deliver  Europe,  but  not  ta  faumiliata 
Umaelf  bjthadepadationof  hiaomiblood;  and  the  passion  of 
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tbe  armj  for  the  name  of  Napoléon,  which  thus  oonnected  it  with 
the  cause  of  his  wife  and  of  his  son.  The  King  of  Prussia  display- 
«d  no  sign  of  faveur  or  dissent  on  his  immoveable  oountenance; 
while  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  though,  as  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man  aristocracj,  hating  the  sovereignty  of  a  parvenu,  still  could 
not,  as  genendissimo  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  oppose  the  con- 
sidération \7hich  the  conférence  entertaiued  for  his  sovereign. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  so  penetrating,  studied  with  a  coup  d'oeil^ 
apparentlj  dull  and  distracted,  the  impressions  which  the  words 
of  the  Duke  d'Alberg  had  produced  on  the  countenance  of 
Alezander.  He  thought  he  could  perçoive  the  astonishment 
and  pain  which  the  proposition  of  a  Napoléon  regeucj  had 
involuntarily  impressed  on  the  features  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia.  This  prince,  in  fact»  could  feel  no  inclination  for  a 
regency  which  would  alwajs  give,  in  the  councils  of  France,  an 
ascendancy  so  patemal,  so  filial,  and  so  dominant  to  Austiia. 
The  movement  of  his  lips  had  several  times  indicated  that  he 
was  repressing,  in  his  own  mind,  his  objections  to  this  proposi- 
tion. M.  de  Talleyrand  abaudoned  by  his  silence  a  conâdant 
whom  he  had  compromised.  He  spoke  no  more  himself. 
His  long  connection  with  Napoléon,  the  titles,  the  functions, 
the  gifts  that  he  had  received  from  him  imposed  upon  him, 
even  amidst  his  ingratitude,  the  extemals  of  gratitude  and 
sorrow.  It  was  his  eue  not  to  provoke  but  to  seem  to  accept 
the  necessity  of  this  défection.  A  man  who  already  had  an 
understanding  ^vith  him,  an  intrepid  soldier,  a  consummate 
diplomatist,  aide-de-camp  to  Alexander,  admitted  into  ail  tbe 
secrets  of  the  allied  courts,  of  which  he  was  the  motive  power, 
and  a  man  Nvhose  mind  possessed  the  stubbom  will  of  the 
Gorsicau  with  tlie  graceful  flexibility  of  the  Greek,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  opportuuely  broke  a  silence  which  might  hâve  given 
birth  to  a  half  measure. 


VIL 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  a  countryman  of  Napoléon  *8,  and  like 
him,  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  connected  with  him  also  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  by  a  oonformity  of  révolu* 
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tàonary  ardoiir  and  of  jonlh,  bj  wbîch  he  had  been  Bignaltzed 
in  his  idland,  uid  by  whîch  he  had  been  canïed  to  the  Législa- 
tive AasembI;.  He  had  been  afiected  by  the  TÎrtuea  and  the 
miafortunes  of  Louis  XVL  He  had  returned  to  Coreica  con 
Tened  to  constitutional  royally,  and  had  there  fomented  and 
gerred  the  cause  of  the  indepenâence  of  his  countiy,  which  he 
wiBhed  to  délirer  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
He  had,  in  concert  with  the  patriot  Paoli,  eolicited  the  alliance 
of  England.  Meannhile,  Kapoleon  had  pereevered  in  the 
oontrary  caose,  and  had  become  an  adept  of  the  most  exalted 
Jacobiniem.  Henca  eprang  up,  betneen  thèse  tn'o  islanders, 
ooe  of  thoae  hatreds  which  the  sun  of  the  south  tiansmita  from 
race  to  race  vith  the  blood.  Having  taken  refuge  iu  London, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Coratca,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  therfi  connected  himself  nith  the  most  implacable 
enemies  of  Bonaparte.  Glfted  vrith  a  noble  exterior,  nith 
die  most  penetrating  and  impassioned  eloqoence,  the  most 
simple  and  moet  élégant  numners — a  soldier,  a  diplomatist,  a 
pnbliciat, — at  once  a  man  of  pleasnre  and  of  business — Pozzo 
di  Borgo  had  been  admitted,  by  the  attraction  alone  of  hia 
EDperior  natnre,  jnto  the  fomîliarity  and  the  eeteem  of  the 
Eogiish  and  continental  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  thoao 
men  vhoee  ment  and  attraction  strike  the  eye  at  the  fîrst 
Admitted  into  the  Russian  service  he  had  goined  the 
it  of  Alexander  hy  a  similarity  of  natural  gifts,  and 
he  had  been  employed  by  thîs  sovereign  at  the  court  of  Bema- 
dott«,  Eing  of  Sneden.  Thèse  two  refagees  from  Napoléon 
had  Bsaociated  their  hatred  against  him  ;  and  it  vas  bj  their 
hands  that  the  political  plans,  and  the  plans  of  campaign  fo^ 
tbe  libération  of  Eaiope,  had  been  traœd.  Horeau,  tbis  old 
lÏTal  of  Napoleon's,  «as  recalled  from  America  by  their 
connsela,  but  amved  too  late.  Pozzo  had  followed  the 
Emperor  Alexander  through  ail  the  battl&fîelds  of  1813  and 
of  18U.  That  princes  aide-de-camp  by  day,  his  councillor 
at  night;  able  in  foreseeing  where  the  fortune  of  the  enemy 
ehould  be  stmck  at,  he  had  poînted  out  Paria  with  his  finger 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  moment  Napoléon  appeared 
to  be  nauming  the  ofletiaive  at  Trojea.    The  Emperor  ooa- 
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fided  in  his  coonsel,  and  triamphed  under  bis  inspiration  :  he 
waa  therefore  more  than  ever  disposed  to  listen  to  it 

VIII. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  knew  that  he  flattered  in  secret  the  incli- 
nations  of  his  master,  the  intrigues  of  M.  de  Tallejrand,  the 
vengeance  of  the  court  of  London,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Vienna,  in  speaking  against  the  half  measure  of 
the  regencj.  "As  long  as  the  name  of  Napoléon,"  he  said, 
"  weighs  from  the  throne  of  France  upon  the  imagination  of 
Europe,  Europe  will  not  consider  itself  either  satisfied  or 
delivered.  It  will  alvrays  see  in  the  govemment  of  the  son,  a 
minor,  the  threatening  soûl  of  the  father.  Peace,  necessarj  to 
nations,  and  glorious  to  kings,  will  hâve  no  foundation  in 
public  conûdence.  War  will  alwajs  spring  up  under  the  feet 
of  the  man  who  bas  ravaged,  hum  bled,  and  subdued  the  con- 
tinent. If  he  is  présent,  notbing  will  restrain  his  genius, 
impatient  of  action  and  of  adventures.  The  allied  armies  i^ill 
bave  no  sooner  returned  iulo  tbeir  respective  countries  than 
ambition  again  will  inâame  the  mind  of  tbis  man  ;  again  he 
will  summon  to  tbe  field  bis  countiy,  speedily  restored  from 
its  disasters  ;  and  once  more  it  will  be  necessarj  to  repeat  over 
him  tbose  victories  so  dearlj  purchased  by  tbe  treasures  and 
the  blood  of  tbe  buman  race.  If  banisbed  far  from  France, 
his  councils  will  cross  tbe  sea,  and  bis  lieutenants  and  bis 
rainisters  will  seize  upon  tbe  regencj.  Tbej  will  show  his 
son  as  a  standard  of  fanaticism,  and  as  an  idol  to  his  troops. 
France,  which  now  abbors  tbe  author  of  its  ruin,  will  rise  to 
demand  him  again  from  the  sovereigns.  Will  tliej  refuse  the 
war?  or  will  thej  again  accept  it?  To  allow  the  Empire  to 
survive  the  Emperor,  tbis  is  not  to  extinguish  the  incendiarj 
fire  of  Europe,  but  to  cover  it  with  treacberous  ashes,  under 
which  will  smoulder  a  new  conliagration.  Half  measures  are 
the  disavowal  of  great  miuds.  Europe  bas  performed  an 
immense  work  in  liberating  the  continent  from  its  tjrant.  Will 
it  now  stultifj  its  labours  bj  a  conclusion  that  will  render  both 
itapowerand  its  wisdom  doubtful  for  the  future?    It  is  for 
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the  BOTflreîgns  and  tbe  atatesmen  to  dmdo.  For  mj  paît,  I 
iMmctde  with  victorf — it  msda  Napoléon,  and  it  has  iin-inad« 
hûnl  It  was  bis  0017  title  to  tbe  Empire, — let  the  Empire 
fiiU  with  the  man  vrho  laùed  it  !  At  this  price  aime  jou  can 
poichase  the  sécurité  of  tbrones  and  nations." 

IX. 

The  aentïmenta  sa  fbrciUj  eipresMd  bj  Poszo  di  Borgo 
«en  M  consonaiit  with  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia, 
the  King  of  Pnu«a,  Prince  Schmutzenbiirg.  and  M.  de  Tallej- 
nnd,  that  thèse  pereonages  appeared  to  yield  from  convictioD 
to  the  force  of  motives  which  were  but  too  Kna^j  implanled 
in  tbeir  ewn  breasts. 

It  was  therefore  nnanimoiisl/  agreed,  «ithont  forther  dis- 
CDBsion,  that  the  throDe  of  France  shonld  be  interdicted  to  the 
nce  of  Napoléon. 

Tbe  Emperor  being  set  aside,  there  now  remained  eitber  a 
Bourbon  01  one  of  tboee  kinga  a&d  of  tbose  militari  chielîi  that 
victory  and  the  fiiToar  of  Niqwleoti  had  elevated  to  the  level  of 
throoes.  Tbe  Emperor  Alexander  seemed  inclined  to  thia 
coBTM.  He  had  too  long  and  too  h>adl7  repudiated  the  wom- 
oat  cause  of  tbe  legitimate  sovereigns  of  monarchical  France, 
not  to  Eeel  hnmbled  in  secret  at  novr  retaming  to  it.  He  had 
fratemised  too  mach  for  the  last  ten  jears  with  the  members  of 
tbe  Naptdeon  family, — with  his  gênerais  and  his  ambaseadore  ; 
in  a  Word,  he  had  afiected  too  mucb  to  be  a  man  of  the  neir 
era,  to  pat  bimself  forward  now  as  tbe  adrocate  of  the  old; 
he  tbonght  he  sboatd  lose  tfaerebj  something  of  tbe  popularitj 
of  being  an  imprqudiced  prince,  «itb  wbicb  tbe  mon  of  ttû 
impérial  epoch  bad  âatlered  him.  and  on  which  he  prided 
himself  as  ranch  as  on  victoiy.  He  mnttered,  it  is  said,  the 
name  of  Bemadotte,  the  Freochman,  King  ef  Sweden  ;  tben 
leagued  with  the  enemiea  of  hiscountij.  Itia  thongbt  be  bad 
given  to  Bemadotte,  not  promises  but  Tagœ  hopes,  when  be 
seduced  and  riveted  bim  to  the  Coalition.  Uadame  de  Staël 
and  the  libéral  part;,  of  wbicb  sbe  was  the  oracle,  had  also  en- 
Y>j9i  the  hospitalibf  <rf  the  King  ot  Swedeo,  and  in  bar 
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lEncour  against  Napoléon  she  bad  frequentlj  agitated  at 
Stockholm  the  idea  of  replacing  Bonaparte  bj  a  newly-made 
prince,  rendered  popular  hy  a  revolutionary  spirit,  of  wfaicb  be 
would  be  the  lestoration  in  a  constitutional  govemment. 


X. 


M.  de  Tallejrand  iras  certain,  befi>reband,  of  tbe  almost 
unanimous  suocess  of  bis  scbeme.  He  read  this  at  the  bottom 
of  ail  that  had  been  spoken,  and  ail  that  had  been  omitted, 
l^  thoae  who  appeared  to  be  deliberating.  *'  There  are,"  said 
he,  with  that  oracular  brevity  wbich  precisely  states  the  idea 
and  obviâtes  objection, — "  there  are  only  two  principles  now  at 
issue  in  the  world — legitimacy  and  chance.  Legitimacy  is 
a  right  recovered,  recognised,  consecrated  by  reasoning  and 
by  tradition.  Chance  is  victoiy,  or  defeat,  fortune,  reverse, 
despotism,  révolution,  fact  !  Europe,  if  it  wishes  to  escape  ré- 
volution, fact,  chance,  or  subversion,  should  attach  itself  to 
right  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  legitimacy.  Decrees  will  then 
no  longer  be  simply  material  force  ;  they  will  be  the  moral 
authority  of  a  dogma  superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events." 

**  There  are,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  the  £m- 
peror  Alexander,  as  if  replying  to  bis  insinuation  of  the  name 
of  Bernadette, — "  there  are  only  two  things  possible  in  this 
case  :  either  Napoléon,  or  Louis  XYIII.  The  Emperor  can 
bave  no  other  successor  on  the  throne  than  a  king  by  right 
Any  one  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king  by  victory,  or  by  genios, 
would  be  beneath  him.  He  is  the  first  of  soldiers.  Aifter  him, 
there  is  not  one  in  France,  or  in  the  world,  who  could  make 
ten  men  march  in  bis  cause.'*  He  thus  developed  bis  thoughts 
in  few  words.  Then  summing  them  up  in  a  concise  axiom, 
calciilated  to  fix  itself  in  the  intellect,  and  to  run  its  course 
under  a  light  form  in  the  circulation  of  floating  opinions, — 
"  Everything,  Sire,  that  is  not  Napoléon  or  Louis  XVIII.  is 
«n  intrigue  1" 

This  was  placing  the  Emperor  and  the  council  in  an  alter» 
native  which  did  not  allow  them  to  besitate  in  their  deciaioa.  § 


or  HOVAItC-HT  m  rZAVCE. 


Napoléon  waa  tfae  aapreme  danger.  The  intrigue  wss  a  pallia- 
tire  tunrorthy  o{  Eorope.  Alezander  eiclaimed,  like  a  mon 
oonvînced  befbrehand,  that  M.  de  Tallejni&ad  bad  read  the  rid- 
dle  of  the  difflcnltj,  and  that  fao  «as  most  decâdedl;  of  hia 
opinion. 

"  But,''  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  acruple  and  anx- 
ûtj,  «hich  seemed  to  attest  his  respect  for  the  Freach  nation, 
"we  are  strangera — we  c&nnot  thus  appear  to  dispose  of  the 
throne — we  cannot  recall,  bj  our  own  sole  anthorit;,  princes 
wfaom  the  people,  perfaaps,  will  not  receive  from  our  honda. 
What  meana  haTO  we  of  ascertaining  the  real  wiahes  of  tho 

XI. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  pronotinced  the  n&me  of  the  Sonate,  the 
onlj  great  constitutod  bodj  then  at  Paris.  This  bodj  bad  no 
popular  mission,  beiag  nominated  b;  the  Emperor  ;  but  it  nas 
imposing  by  the  names  of  ita  members,  and  by  the  part 
Napoléon  had  made  it  plaj,  with  an  appearance  of  déférence 
which  the  Sonate  repaid  biin  in  adulation.  Ihe  Senate  could, 
therefore,  in  acrisiB  like  the  prosent,  aimulate  in  tbe  e;es  of 
Fnuice  and  of  Europe  a  ahadow  of  représentation.  Its  voice, 
if  it  ventured  to  elevat«  it,  might  impart  to  a  résolution,  not 
*tbe  authority  of  right  but  the  signal  of  rerolution.  By  a 
Btrange  phenomenon  of  suppleness  in  this  debased,  and,  so  to 
speak,  domestic  body  of  the  empire,  M.  de  Talleyrand  waa 
preriously  certain  of  its  complaisance  towarda  tbe  Emperor 
when  triumphant.  and  of  ita  défection  from  tbe  Emperor  when 
vanquisbed.  Tfaose  tbiogs  whicb  the  impérial  Senata  repre- 
sented  the  best,  were  the  vice»  of  the  nation  (broken  down 
under  ten  years  of  despoliam),  vereaiility,  adoratioa  of  succeaa, 
and  treachery  to  mbfortvne.  M.  de  Talleyrand  anawered  for 
tbJB  coDstituted  body  to  Aleiumder.  He  took  tbe  pea  ta  draw 
np  with  his  own  hand  (under  tbe  dictation  of  tbe  aovereigns  and 
gênerais  présent  at  tbe  conférence),  the  déclaration  to  tbe 
French,  which  he  wished  to  render  irrcTocable  by  a  publici^ 
that  would  make  it  imposailde  for  any  one  to  alter  their  mindi 
*  on  tlt0  Botgeot 
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XII. 

**The  allied  armies,**  wrote  M.  de  Tallejrand.  **liaye 
occupied  thexapital  of  Franoe.  The  sovereigns  hâve  heard 
the  \vishe3  of  the  French  nation,  and  déclare — 

'*  That  if  the  conditions  of  peace  oaght  to  comprise  the 
8trongest  guarantees,  when  the  olgect  was  to  enchain  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte,  they  ought  to  be  more  favourable, 
when,  bj  a  retam  towards  a  wise  goremment,  France  herself 
wl\  offer  the  assorance  of  repose.  The  sovereigns  proclaim  in 
conséquence — 

*•  That  they  will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoléon  Bonaparte — " 

Thèse  were  the  identical  words  which  the  conférence  dic- 
tated  to  him  who  held  the  pen.  He  felt  that  they  might  leave 
a  hope  and  a  retum  to  the  Empire  in  the  person  of  the  son,  or 
of  some  member  of  the  djmasty  whom  he  wished  to  include  in 
the  same  interdiction.  He  stopped  in  silence,  and  looked  at 
the  Ëmperor  of  Russia,  as  if  he  would  hâve  interrogated  the 
eyes  of  this  prince,  and  would  hâve  supplicated  him  'to  finish 
with  another  word  a  sentence  which  appeared  to  him  insuffîcient 
and  dangerous.  Alexander  understood  the  glance,  walked 
about  the  saloon  in  some  agitation,  looked  in  his  tum,  without 
speaking,  at  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Austrian  gênerai-* 
issimo;  then,  as  if  he  had  taken  upon  himself  alone  the 
bazard  and  the  responsibility  of  this  total  condemnation  of 
the  modem  dynasty, — **  Nor  with  any  member  of  his  family," 
eaid  he,  indicating  with  his  finger  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  finish 
thus  the  suspended  phrase.  None  of  the  members  of  the 
conférence  uttered  an  objection  against  this  décision  of  Alex- 
ander  ;  M.  de  Talleyrand  wrote,  and  continued  : — 

"The  sovereigns  will  respect  the  integrity  of  ancient 
France,  such  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings.  They 
may  even  do  more,  because  they  will  always  profess  the 
principle  that,  for  the  happiness  of  Europe,  France  must 
be  great  and  powerful." 

"  They  will  recognise  and  guarantee  the  constitution  that 
tlie  French  nation  shall  adopt'* 


or  HONAKCHT  IN   FRAKCB. 

IsiUHtiHofTalleTiaid. 


"ThejinviU  tbeSenatetodeaignate,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
>  provisknial  gOTcrament,  «bo  jo&j  pronde  for  tbe  necessides 
of  th«  ulminiitrUioD,  and  prépara  ^e  o<»i8titution  vhich  mil 
mit  the  Fnnch  people." 

XIII. 

M.  d«  Tallejnnd,  visbing  ta  foreslal,  t^  a  revolntion 
■oDomplîshed,  the  arrivel  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Avstria  at  Fuis, 
and  the  intrigues,  tbe  supplications,  and  the  patemal  remorse 
which  tbe  partisans  of  the  Empire  might  excite  in  the  heart 
of  tbis  prince,  gave  orders  instantlj  for  the  printing,  poating, 
and  distribnting  of  this  déclaration. 

In  erery  word  it  coutains,  there  may  be  recognîsed  th« 
hand  of  a  mon  consummate  in  the  knowledge  and  in  the 
practice  of  public  opinion.  The  resentment  against  Napoléon, 
miiversal  thea  in  tbe  minds  of  the  people,  weary  and  trampled 
on,  was  satisfied  by  bis  forfeiture  of  the  Empire.  The  national 
répugnance  to  tbe  influence  of  Austria,  during  a  long  minority, 
received  tbereîn  a  goarantee  in  the  exclusion  of  the  regency. 
Fatriotism  waa  reassnred  in  it  by  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom. 
National  ambition  iras  eveu  flattered  by  tbe  possibility  in  per- 
spective of  an  aggrandizement  of  territory.  The  royaliste 
aaw  in  it  the  certain  restoration  of  the  only  race  wbich  could 
replace  ^ory  by  that  légitimai^,  the  namo  of  which  was  now 
firstpronounced  to  the  people.  Reriving  liberolism  was  therein 
called  forth,  and  excited  at  tbe  Bummona  of  liberty,  by  the 
promise  of  a  constitution  freely  discnssed.  The  new-bom 
interests  and  the  Napoleonian  ambitions  were  therein  pacitled 
bj  tbe  appeal  made  to  the  Senate,  who  wouH  certainly  betray 
no  one  but  the  Emperor.  and  who  would  shîeld  witb  amnes^ 
and  iniiolability  tbe  lirea,  the  fortunes,  and  the  dignities  of 
the  army,  and  of  the  court  of  Napoléon.  Finally,  the  people 
of  the  capital  and  of  the  provinces,  wbo  were  tremblii^  for 
tbeir  countiy,  for  their  homes,  and  for  the  security.of  peraoo 
end  property,  were  therein  admirably  invited  to  the  peace,  by 
the  magnanimity  of  the  conqoeiora,  who  swore  to  respect  ail 
s  alone  excepted. 
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XIV. 

Aocoidingly,  this  declamtion,  so  oleverly  moulded,  with 
pledges  and  hopes  to  ail,  was  received  by  an  immense  majoritj 
of  the  peeple  with  acclamations.  The  army  alone  was  sorrow- 
fui  ;  but  it  felt  itself  alone.  It  lamented»  but  without  giviug 
waj  to  irritation.  The  chiefs,  satiated  and  wom  out,  restrained 
instead  of  ezcitîng  the  émotions  of  the  soldiers. 

XV. 

Scarcelyhad  the  rumeurs  and  the  first  copies  of  this  décla- 
ration passed  beyond  the  walls  of  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand*s 
hôtel,  amongst  the  groups  of  royalists  who  waited  on  the  stair- 
cases,  in  the  courts,  and  on  the  square,  when  cries  of  '*  Vive  U 
Hoir  arose  towards  heaven,  and  resounded  through  the  Win- 
dows of  the  apartment  where  the  sovereigns  were  still  sitting. 
Some  hundreds  of  young  gentlemen,  of  the  noblest  houses  of 
the  faubourg  Saint  Germain,  felt  themselves  impelled  to  seize 
on  the  hour  given  by  Providence  to  the  ancient  aristocracy  and 
to  the  secular  monarchy.  Ancient  servants  of  Louis  XVI. 
escaped  from  the  scaffold  and  from  émigration — journalists 
oppressed  and  despoiled  by  the  despotism  of  Napoléon  s  police, 
Buch  as  the  Bertins,  &c. — publicists  and  writers  who  had 
not  deserted  the  lost  cause,  such  as  Messrs.  de  Chateaubriand 
and  Ferrand — and,  finally,  those  young  patricians,  so  élégant, 
80  intrepid,  and  so  energetic,  that  were  attracted  by  the  whirl- 
wind  of  the  moment — assembled  in  the  first  house  that  would 
open  to  their  impatience  to  deliberate  on  the  impulsion  to  be 
given  to  the  great  event.  The  object  was  to  forestal  the 
resolutions  or  indécision  of  a  Seuate  suspected,  odious,  and  sold 
either  to  the  remuants  of  the  Empire,  or  to  the  interests  and 
the  recollections  of  the  révolution.  But  thèse  young  men  were 
80  full  of  feeling,  and  so  void  of  ideas,  the  fever  of  euthusiasm 
imparted  such  delirium  to  tlieir  words,  and  they  were  so  little 
accustomed  to  deliberating  and  speech-making,  that  the  sitting 
was  nothing  but  a  long  tumult,  and  none  of  them  succeeded 
in  expressing  and  causing  to  be  adopted  a  single  resolution. 
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One  fonng  man  ilone,  of  the  noble  hoiue  of  Lft  Bochefim- 
canlt,  obtained  a  bearing  by  tbe  authori^  of  fais  nome,  b;  the 
ardour  of  bis  enthiuiasm,  and  bj  bis  commaiiding  attitude. 
The  ferronr  of  bis  rojrelium  enlightened  him  on  tbe  greatest 
danger  of  rOToIutions,  that  of  discusaing  without  a  decided 
object.  "  Ons  hour,"  be  said,  "  migfat  sink  the  legitimat« 
monarcby  under  their  feet,  while  the;  exbausted  themaelves  in 
vain  acclamations  for  their  kinga."  Count  Sosthène  de  U 
Rocfaefoncaalt  propo»ed,  tberefore,  to  appoint  a  deputation  to 
repair  on  the  instant  to  the  Emperor  of  Ruasia,  to  ascertain 
offidallf  the  déclaration  of  the  sovereigna,  and  to  atate  the 
«iahes  of  the  nobititj,  and  the  intelligence  and  fidelity  of 
France  in  faveur  of  lagitimato  royalt^.  The  motion  waa  car- 
ried  :  Soethëne  de  k  Roche  foucault,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand, 
at  once  the  most  popular  and  most  illuauioua  wrilerof  the  âge. 
Monsieur  Gfesar  de  Choigeul,  and  Monsieur  Femnd,  an  old  UiA 
médiocre  orator,  but  jnst  then  aorrounded  by  a  halo  of  import- 
anoe,  and  the  famé  of  an  oracle,  repaired.  in  the  sams  of  tbe 
rojaliata,  to  the  palace  of  Monaieur  àa  Talleyiand. 


XVI. 

On  being  întroduced,  they  demanded  to  aee  the  Emperor 
Alezander  ;  but  that  prince  bad  already  retired  to  reet  His 
jDÎnister,  Monaienr  de  Nesseirode,  received  the  deputation 
instead  of  bis  master.  Tbe  heart  of  Monsieur  de  Nesseirode 
«as  already  favourable  to  the  pmyer  about  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  ;  but  not  one  of  tbe  four  deputie»,  vhether  from 
émotion  or  timidi^  ander  so  great  an  event,  or  inaptitude  of 
speech,  could  give  expression  to  the  résolution  with  «hich  tbe^ 
were  charged  to  the  allied  powers.  M.  de  Cboiseul  waa  » 
soldier,  M.  Ferrsnd,  dull  in  intellect,  dogmatio  and  tardy,  Gtani< 
mered  ;  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  genius  solemn  and  «ell  stndied, 
vas  fearfol  that  be  couM  not  find,  nitbout  bamig  written  and 
meditated  them,  words  appropriate  to  the  m^jeety  of  tbe  oooh' 
«on  :  be  could  not  think  of  uaîng  ony  but  the  moet  ilIuBtriooe 
laaguage ,  Soathène  de  la  Ro<diefoiiaâiilt  tbenfen,  thoogh  tb« 
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joungest,  witb  the  éloquence  onlj  of  zeal  and  impatience, 
epoke  for  alL  M.  de  Nesselrode  onlj  reqoired  s  pretext  to 
uiige  the  allied  powers  etill  f  orther. 

XVII. 

**  I  hâve  joat  left  the  Emperor,"  replied  the  minister  to 
the  deputiea.  "  I  know  his  wishes.  Ketum  to  those  who  hâve 
sent  you,  and  say  to  them,  '  Tel)  ail  the  French  peopie  that 
the  Emperor  accepta  the  expression  of  their  wishes,  so  strongly 
nanifested  thia  day  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he  will  confer 
the  crown  on  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  Louis  XVIII.  will 
re«8cend  the  throne  of  France.** 

The  hearts  of  the  four  delegates  broke  out  in  transports  of 
joy  and  gratitude  at  thèse  words.  Their  eyes  overflowed  with 
tears;  they  held  in  their  hands  the  regrets,  the  hopes,  the 
illusions,  the  enthusiasm,  of  their  âge  or  their  youth.  They 
âew  to  report  thèse  words,  thèse  acclamations,  thèse  tears, 
this  enthusiasm,  to  their  assembly,  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Morfontaine.  The  cries,  the  plaudits,  the  embracings,  the 
tumults  of  the  meeting  shook  the  house.  It  was  the  long  re- 
pressed  explosion  of  a  century,  thinking  itself  liberated  from 
the  tomb,  and  about  to  résume  possession  of  the  world.  The 
only  meana  of  allajring  this  fever  of  excitement  was  by  extin- 
goishing  the  lights,  and  consigning  the  assembly,  intoxicated 
with  triumph,  tothe  darkness  which  obliged  them  to  disperse. 

XVIII. 

Durîng  the  night,  thèse  royalists  arranged  amongst  them- 
eelves  their  différent  parts.  Thousands  of  white  âags  and  white 
cockades  were  manufactured  by  the  fair  hands  of  the  ladies  oi 
the  nobility,  to  be  thrown  amongst  the  peopie.  The  préfec- 
ture of  police  was  evacuated  by  the  agents  of  the  Emperor, 
and  occupied  by  a  trustworthy  royalist.  The  joumals,  released 
from  the  censorship,  given  up  to  their  ancient  proprietors,  or 
created  on  the  apur  of  the  moment  by  writers  for  the  emer- 
genoy»  cbanged  hands*  and  dresaed  up,  for  their   opeoing 
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nnmbera,  Opinions  pTMcaibed  in  France  bntthee^emngbefora. 
Insuh  and  outraga  barst  forth — the  retarded  vengeance  of  a 
long  and  insnpporuble  oppression — on  Napoléon,  on  hîs  name, 
on  hia  ghij,  on  hia  crimes,  on  hie  racel  It  was  the  outburst- 
ing  of  the  irritated  soûl  of  a  great  partj,  rolling,  after  the 
dike  is  broken,  ^th  the  billotra  of  legitimate  anger — the 
froth,  the  drega,  and  the  imporities  of  the  human  faeart 

XIX. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the  first  writer  of  the  âej,  did  not 
preserre  either  hia  conscience  or  fais  genius  from  the  outpour- 
ing  of  insolts  and  calumnies,  throim  upon  a  great  but  a  &lleti 
name.  He  foreaaw  for  eome  months  the  hour  of  the  dowafall  ; 
and  he  foetered  in  bis  heart  a  just  resentment  against  the  des- 
potism  of  Napoléon,  nho  pressed  but  tbe  more  heaTÎly  on 
intelligence,  the  more  that  intelligence  «as  exalted.  Madame 
de  Staël,  and  ail  great  and  libéral  soûls,  eiperienced  the  saBia 
dépression.  Napoléon  had  declared  himself  the  native  enemj 
of  ail  poner  of  thought,  and  of  ail  independence.  Thought 
and  independence  repaid  him  with  hatred  for  the  contempt 
and  oppression  he  had  declared  against  them.  His  faJl  wouïd 
allow  fdl  hesrts  to  respire  again,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
thej  should  nish  for  it  mth  a  generous  passion.  Lver; 
modem  Tacitna  wbetted  in  silence  the  ttOtu  wfaich  was  one 
daj  to  describe  the  reîgn  of  the  soldier  who  put  a  gag  npon 
histoiy,  as  if  bfl  had  foreseen  tbe  future  vengeance  of  tbe 
human  mind. 

But  this  vengeance  sbould  not  dégrade  itself  intocalumnj. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  calumniated  even  tjrannj.  He  had 
«ritten  a  severe  pamphlet  against  the  Emperor,  and  in  &vonr 
of  the  reetoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  which  he  dragged  hia 
name  tbrough  the  blood  and  thnragb  tfae  mire  of  the  chamel- 
honses  of  tbe  time.  He  himself  perfonned  in  it  the  office  of 
hangmsn  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  He  cbiseled  in  it,  as 
it  nera,  atones  for  the  people  with  which  to  etona  their  idol. 
He  had  fbrmerl/  praised  him,  even  bj  ncred  oomparisona  with 
ths  baroes  of  the  Bible.    Hs  had  alao  aamâ  him  in  tbe 
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subordiimte  ranks  of  diploroacy.  After  the  assassination  of 
thé  Duke  d*Engfaien  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  vrhich  had 
changed  into  contempt,  had  placed  him  in  a  secret  but  cautious 
opposition.  He  called  himself  proscribed  and  persecuted  :  yet 
he  was  never  proscribed,  except  bj  impérial  favours,  nor  per- 
secuted, except  hy  the  affected  contempt  of  his  master.  His 
friend  M.  de  Fontanes,  a  favourite  of  Napoléon,  was  always  a 
leadj  mediator  between  the  two  illustrious  persons  that  he 
loved.  The  proscription  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  nothing 
in  reality  but  a  noble  attitude.  He  ei^ojed  in  peace  his 
oountry,  his  étudies,  his  fisune,  and  the  worship  which  his  book 
on  the  Genius  of  Christianitj  had  gained  for  him  from  the 
pions  and  devout 

XX. 

However  this  may  hâve  been,  he  bore  about  him,  for 
several  months,  his  unedited  pamphlet,  as  the  sword  which  was 
to  give  the  last  blow  to  the  tyrant.  This  pamphlet,  printed 
in  Uie  night,  and  delivered  in  fragments  to  the  joumals,  inun- 
dated  Paris  in  the  morning,  and  very  shortly  ail  France,  with 
nmledictions  against  the  Ëmperor  and  the  Empire.  Napoléon 
was  therein  painted  in  the  traits  of  the  modem  Attila,  and 
with  the  features  still  more  hideous  of  a  hangman,  effecting 
with  his  own  hands  the  exécutions  in  which  he  delighted. 
He  was  represented  at  Fontainebleau,  torturing  the  conscience 
of  Pius  VII.,  and  dragging  the  Pontiff  by  his  white  locks  on 
the  âags  of  his  prison,  a  martyr  at  once  to  his  complaisance 
for,  and  résistance  of  the  crowned  upstart.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand re-opened  ail  the  dungeous,  to  iudicate  therein  to  the 
people,  with  his  finger,  the  tortures,  the  gags,  the  pretended 
silent  assassinations  of  victims.  He  raked  up  ail  the  ashes, 
from  that  of  Pichegru  down  to  the  plague  hospital  at  JafTa,  to 
drag,  from  ont  of  the  long-buried  mass,  accusations,  suspicions, 
and  crimes.  It  was  the  bitter  speech  of  the  public  prosecutor 
of  humanity  and  of  liberty,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Furies, 
against  the  great  culprit  of  the  âge.  He  did  not  spare  his 
enemy  even  those  vile  accusations  of  sordid  avarice  and  of 
peculiOion,  which  penotiate  the  deepest  and  tamibh  the  most. 
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in  tlia  Tulgar  koA  Tenal  soûls  of  tba  multitade.  Robbei^, 
oowonliae,  cnutlf ,  Bword,  poiswi,  —  everj tfaing  aerred  as  a 
neapoa  to  atab  that  &me  he  wisbed  to  eitinguish,  Thia  book, 
issûd  leof  bj  leaf  to  the  pablio,  during  aeveral  days,  waa  tho 
mon  lenible,  inasmnch  aa  it  socceeded  the  long  silence  of  a 
mate  oppodtkm.  The  trath  of  thèse  calumnies  vas  beUered, 
becaïue  the;  succeeded  to  ten  jean'  fiJsehood  of  the  officiai 
press.  It  was  the  fint  cij  of  the  centur;  gagged  b;  the  police  ; 
acd  it  vos  listeued  to  as  a  rerelation  from  the  tomb.  M,  de 
Chateaabmnd,  in  puttii^  fbrth  thia  chuacter  of  Napoléon,  as 
food  for  the  wickedneaa  of  the  people,  and  a  homage  to  the 
lojalist  part;,  was  guUt;  of  an  action  which  no  polidcal  passion 
caa  excuse, — the  annihilation  of  a  reign  by  poiaoned  neapona. 
But  tbis  wickad  action,  praiaed  at  tbe  time  becauae  the  time 
required  it,  was  repudiated  at  a  later  period  hj  the  conscience 
of  the  âge,  iboagh  it  contributed  powerfully  then  to  render  tbe 
Empire  unpopular.  When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  presented 
himself  to  Louis  XVllI.,  to  receive  his  reward  for  it,  in  the 
ahape  of  faTouis  from  tho  new  monarchy,  this  prince  said  to 
him,  "  Your  book  has  been  worth  an  annj  to  taj  cause." 

But,  bjajuBtreactionBomeœonthsafterwanla,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Bonaportista,  and  the  opposition  of  impartial  men, 
■gainst  the  pjlnmnîa»  uid  the  outrages  of  this  book,  served 
powerfull;  to  rander  the  name  of  Napoléon  popular,  and  to 
draw  this  same  people  to  hia  sîde.  Justice  alone  resdera  famé 
immortal. 

XXL 

The  name  of  the  Bourbons,  howerer,  thongh  unknown  to 
or  forgottea  b;  the  popolotioD,  spread  in  the  pages  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  of  (he  liberated  joumals,  throngboot  ail  the 
Empire,  Aatomshment  waa  tho  firat  impression.  Then  peo- 
ple began  to  think  ihej  remembei«d:  fioall;,  tbey  passed  in  a 
fen  hours  from  astoaiijmieiit  and  forgetfulness  to  a  speciee  of' 
Bourbonian  faith.  They  rallied,  without  conteating  anything, 
at  the  name,  which  aeemed  to  be  a  levelation  of  aafety  amidst 
the  gênerai  eclipee  of  sll  thingt.  Thera  was  some  incredulit/, 
but  few  or  DO  mumors.    Fn»ideiK«  Huued  to  maoifnt  ittàU 


WBB  scarcely  known  a  few  days  before.  Louis  XV 
sage  of  the  scfaool  and  of  the  poem  of  Fenelon,  brinj 
oreign  climates  policy,  expérience,  peace,  amnesty  for 
Charles  X.,  then  Count  of  Artois,  was  the  heroic  ch 
f  the  middle  âges,  decorated  even  with  those  gène 
of  the  heart  which  the  French  prefer  almos 
i.  THe  Duchess  d*Angoulême,  the  orphan  of  the  T 
is  the  propitiatory  victim  of  the  Révolution,  the  tei 
îligious  pledge  of  pardon.  The  Duke  d*Angoulêm' 
l  Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  prepared  in  exile  for  the  thi 
docility  to  the  lessons  of  his  uncle  and  of  his  fat 
rs  of  Louis  XVI.,  anoint^d,  as  it  were,  by  his  b)< 
•uke  de  Berry,  a  young  Henry  IV.,  had  his  pardoni 
3,  but  they  were  as  pledges  of  the  bravery,  and  of 
«s  of  the  Béarnais  king.  There  were  the  Coudés, 
tiens  of  heroes,  of  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant 
•wn  the  flower,  and  embittered  the  life.  The  D 
Etns  was  a  popular  prince,  who  had  caused  to  be  forgol 
volutionary  crimes  of  his  narae,  by  the  repentancc 
Qce,  and  pursued,  in  a  foreign  land,  the  life  of  an  artis 
ate  himself,  by  his  merit  alone,  to  a  level  with  the  h 
srown. 

ance  was  wonderstruck,  delighted,  and  affected  by  tb 
s.     Every  journal,  every  pamphlet,  every  conversai 
k1  them  with  tinta  approp      3  to  the  opinions  of 
dt  cl       B  of  the  nation, — ^      m  for  the  South,  heroic 
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Bcarcelj  seen.  No  târnÛy  existjng  on  thfl  soil  conld  creato 
this  nittniinitf  of  illasion  and  of  «dhesion.  Long  exile  pro 
doced  tbe  eflect  of  distance  :  it  imported  «dditionid  grandeur 
and  aolemnitr  to  the  fignres. 

XXII. 

The  Senate  alone  began  to  be  alarmed  at  an  entbu- 
aiaBm  that  carried  public  feeling  beyond  the  bounds  which  it 
«aa  their  interest  to  prescribe.  They  bad  too  oflen  boc* 
eombed  to  Napoléon  not  to  be  readj  to  submit  to  Europe 
Rod  to  united  opinion.  It  was  not  for  Napoléon  tbat  tbôj 
vïahed  to  dispute  with  Europe,  but  for  themsel*e8.  Men 
■atuiated  nitb  power,  with  dignities,  trith  honoors,  irïth 
ariatocracy,  mth  salaries,  the  aenatora  of  the  Empire,  hoped 
•till  fiirther  to  maintain  tbeir  ascendaocj,  their  authorïty,  and 
their  fortunes  b;  their  defectioa  Tbis  made  the  Emperor  a 
sul^ect  of  baig^n.  Tallejrand  adroîtlj  cast  on  them  a  ray  of 
bope,  that  they  would  préserve  their  titles  as  the  price  of 
recalling  the  Bourbons  :  this  name  he  insinuated  without  pro- 
nouncing.  "  Seize  the  hour,"  saîd  he,  in  guarded  languago, 
through  his  coa&dantato  the  Senate.  "  Do  not  bargain  with 
necessity.  To-day  yon  may  dispose  of  your  adbeeion  to  tiie 
secret  wishesof  tbe  great  powers;  to-morrow  public  opinion, 
«hicb  is  rapidly  rising,  vill  sneep  jon  away.  You  will  be 
confoonded  in  the  gênerai  shipwreck,  from  which  yoa  can 
save,  if  not  the  Emperor,  at  least  your  dignities  and  your 
riches."  Tbe  Senate  in  a  mass  were  dispoied  to  listen  to  the 
coansele  of  destiny  and  of  M.  de  Talleyrand.  Nothing  pre- 
pares  tlie  mind  better  for  treason  tban  tho  baseness  of  adula- 
tion. When  we  hâve  no  longer  a  refuge  in  our  conscience  wa 
Tilliiigly  seek  it  in  prostration. 

xxin. 

The  emissaries  of  M.  d«  TaHsynnd  had  «mptoyed  tba 
night  in  dianpating  the  last  •Druplea  of  tbe  sanaton.    It  bad 
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not  been  diffîcult  to  make  such  a  clasa  of  men  (generally 
enervated,  and  moulded  to  circumstaoces),  understand  that  the 
interest  of  the  coontry  and  that  of  their  body  were  equally 
oonceraed  in  a  prompt  répudiation  of  the  vanquished.  There 
were  only  about  100  senators  in  Parié  at  the  time  ;  they  were 
old.  broken,  and  so  ezhausted  by  the  révolutions,  and  by  the 
responsibilities  of  tyranny  and  of  baseness,  submitted  to 
by  them  in  the  decrees  of  conscription,  of  imposts,  and  of 
nient  endurance  vhich  Napoléon  had  made  them  countersign 
doring  the  last  ten  years.  Some  of  them  were  parvenu  princes 
of  the  Emperor's  family  ;  others  of  his  household.  A  great 
number  were  men  of  no  mark  or  considération,  chosen  for  their 
xnsignificance  of  mind,  and  efifeminacy  of  character,  that  the 
absence  of  ail  personal  value  should  leave  them  only  the  bor- 
rowed  worth  of  their  dignities.  A  very  small  number  had 
been  artfuUy  infused,  of  libéral  and  even  of  revolutionary 
opinions,  in  order  that  an  appearance  of  opposition  in  the  body 
should  give  the  nation  an  idea  of  contradiction  and  of  inde- 
pendence,  which  in  reality  did  not  exist.  Amongst  this  small 
number  of  senators,  destined  to  authenticate  the  liberty  and 
impartiality  of  the  Senate,  there  were  some  few  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  some  obstinate  sectarians  of  re- 
publican  institutions.  Amongst  the  former  were  Malleville, 
Barthélémy,  Pastoret,  Barbé-Marbois,  and  Jaucourt  ;  amongst 
the  second  were  Tracy,  Volney,  Grégoire,  and  their  friends  of 
1789  and  of  1791.  In  relying  on  thèse  two  groups,  equally 
hostile  to  the  Empire,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  aided  by  the  force  of 
events  which  disconcerted  ail  résistance,  was  almost  sure  of 
commanding  the  Senate.  He  had  past  servitude  as  a  pledge 
for  the  future,  He  accordingly  convoked  an  extraordinary 
sitting  of  the  Senate  for  the  Ist  of  April.  Several  members  of 
this  body,  fearing  to  compromise  themselves  with  the  past,  or 
to  engage  themselves  in  the  future,  evaded  the  meeting  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  or  some  colourable  pretence.  Sixty-four  only 
assembled.  Thèse  men  were  the  most  courageous,  the  least 
attached  to  the  Empire,  the  most  determined  on  bending,  or 
the  most  in  a  hurry  for  a  change  of  masters.  The  shamo  of 
défection  no  longer  stood  in  their  way  ' 
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XXIV. 

"Seiuton,"  Hid  M.  de  Talleyrand  ta  tbem,  wishing  to 
covar  an  imperious  resolution  «itb  ta  appearance  of  discuseioD, 
"the  ot^ect  of  calliog  jou  (ogether  is  to  la;  a  propoisitioa 
before  ;ou.  This  word  alone,"  he  added,  fîxing  fais  eyes  on 
the  paper  ia  vhich  he  had  made  a  mémorandum  of  his  speech, 
«  this  word  alone  BufficienLly  indicatea  the  liberty  which  ail  in 
thia  assembl;  enjo;  of  freely  eipressing  their  opinions.  Tbat 
liberty  gives  you  the  means  of  allowing  a  generoua  scope  ta 
the  sentimenta  with  ivhich  your  soûls  are  imbued — the  wish 
to  save  your  countij, — and  the  résolution  to  ây  ta  the  assist- 
ance of  a  deatitute  and  fbrsaken  people.  The  circumataucea, 
hoffever  grave  they  maj  be,  caunot  be  beyond  the  iinn  wid 
enlightened  patrioCism  of  ail  the  members  of  this  assemblj, 
and  JOU  hâve  assuredly  ail  equally  felt  the  nécessité  of  a  dé- 
libération which  shall  obviate  the  least  possible  delaj ,  for  the 
day  ebould  net  be  allowed  to  pass  without  reatoring  tbe  action 
of  administration — this  first  of  ail  wanta^bj  the  formation  of 
a  goveramenC  whose  authority,  ealablished  to  meet  the  ueces- 
sit;  of  the  moment,  connot  be  otheiwiae  than  re-ossuring." 

Thèse  worda,  diawn  up  by  the  Abbé  de  Pradt,  did  not 
disgoiae  the  abject  act  that  vas  so  imperativelj  called  for, 
under  tbe  pomp  and  dignity  of  language.  It  was  the  stam- 
mering  of  impudence  offenng  the  vîlest  prétest  for  cowardice. 
Tbe  words  were  as  Ion  as  the  sentiments  ;  and  ihey  were  r&- 
ceived,  aa  they  had  been  written  and  pronounced,  with  stiame 
upon  the  fentures,  and  the  haste  of  fickleness  in  the  faeart. 
No  one  answeied  ;  but  ail  bo«ed  their  heads  in  token  of 
universal  aasent.  Some  hsnds  applauded  vrith  a  faint  sem- 
blance  of  enthosiasm  for  the  energy  of  cowardice  converted 
înto  civio  courage.  M.  de  Talleyrand  understood,  by  this 
silence,  that  Fortune  was  the  only  goddesi  they  worshipped. 
and  that  he  oonld  disposa  of  them  as  be  wiebed,  to  seU  tbe 
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Empire  to  its  enemies.  He  nominated,  even  without  Con- 
sulting his  coUeagues,  the  members  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment,  maturely  selected  by  himself  alone,  during  the  last 
nigbt  ;  and  tbis  choice  was  ratified  bj  a  Senatus  consultum, 
Toted  without  discussion  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
He  then  flattered  the  libérais  of  the  Senate,  by  reminding 
them  that  the  allies  had  pronounced  the  word  Constitution,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  promulgate  one.  The  Senate  being 
pressed  for  tiroe,  limited  themselves  to  decreeing  the  basis  ; 
the  first  article  being  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  body. 
Mention  was  also  made  of  a  législative  body  and  of  freedom 
of  opinion  ;  but  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  silence, 
that  they  never  even  mentioned  liberty  of  speech.  They 
guaranteed  to  the  army,  which  they  wished  to  detach  from  its 
chief,  the  maintenance  of  rank  and  pay, — to  the  holders  of 
emigrants'  property  inviolability  of  possession, — the  spoils  of 
the  Révolution,  which  constituted  the  wealth  of  many  of  the 
senators  ;— amnesty  for  political  opinions  ; — freedom  of  worship 
and  of  written  speech,  subject,  however,  to  the  laws  répressive 
of  thèse  two  items  of  liberty. 

XXVI. 

The  members  of  the  provisional  govemment  had  been 
selected  with  profound  sagacity  by  M.  de  Talleyrand.  The 
names  constituted  so  just  an  equilibrium  as  to  give  hopes  to 
ail  parties  of  public  opinion,  whom  it  was  necessary  first  to 
detach  from  Napoléon  to  precipitate  afterwards  into  the  arma 
of  the  Bourbons.  He  presided  himself,  at  first,  over  this 
govemment,  in  virtue  of  his  title  of  Grand  Dignitary  of  the 
Empire,  of  mediator  accepted  by  Alexander  between  the  allies 
and  the  nation,  and  as  représentative  of  the  interests  of  the 
Senate.  This  triple  attitude  constituted  him,  as  it  were,  a  per- 
Bonification  of  political  indécision.  AU  parties  might  hope 
everything  from  such  a  man.  After  M.  de  Talleyrand  came 
the  Duke  d'Alberg,  illustrions  by  name,  of  German  origin, 
though  a  Frenchman  in  his  dignities,  equally  apt  to  connect 
himself  again  with  aristocracy  by  his  birth,  or  to  serve  a  revo- 
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hitionarx  goramment  hj  bis  opinimu.  He  «va  iHie  of  thcM« 
coBnxyolitea  in  elianeter  and  ideu  «btch  nature  bas  fomted 
to  «onBoant  ail  «metgencies.  The  Doke  d'AIbeig,  a  great 
lord,  aaligfatnMd,  graoala),  inaînoating,  nsflflil  in  the  négocia- 
tima  (tf  H.  da  Tall«7rand,  bad,  bowerer,  no  peTsonal  ascen- 
dan?  beTond  bis  nama  in  France.  He  conld  mske  himself 
VSflfiil  to  ail  parties  ;  bat  tbe  allies  suited  bim  beat,  for  fae  h"d 
to  pnrcbase  his  titles  Cram  them  in  Germanj  hj  tbe  aerriceB 
be  mîgbt  lender  in  Fiança. 

XXVIL 

Tbe  nert  was  M.  de  Jaoconrt,  a  mmnber  ci  tbe  ancîent 
Bristocracj  of  France,  bot  reTolntiosized,  wlio  since  1790  bad 
belonged  to  tbe  moderate  reToladonarT  scbool  of  M.  de  Tallejr- 
nmd  and  H.  de  La&jette.  Bat,  as  intrepid  in  oonscience  and 
in  heart  for  good  order  as  be  was  resolnto  for  lefomi,  M.  de 
Jancourt,  in  1791  and  in  1793,  bad  displajed,  in  tbe  camp,  in 
the  stmggles  of  Paris,  and  in  tbe  aasemblies,  the  courage  of  a 
bero  in  die  breast  of  a  sage.  He  bad  stntf^ed  with  voioe 
and  faand  against  tbe  moet  popolar  représentatives,'  and  against 
tbe  all-ponerfol  dem^ognes  of  tbe  dabs.  Imprisoned  for  his 
boldness  after  tbe  lOth  of  Angust,  he  bad  been  preaerred 
hy  Danton  from  the  premedhatcd  massacres  of  September. 
Madame  de  Staël,  «ho  admired  fais  courage,  nbo  abared  in  bis 
opinions,  and  who  eqjoyed  the  grâces  of  bis  intellect,  'bad 
râabled  bim  to  escape,  and  bad  prepared  an  aajlum  for  him  in 
SwitzeHand.  Havii^  retumed  to  France,  after  a  long  exile, 
he  found  his  friend,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  minîster  of  tbe  Consul 
Bonaparte.  His  resentment  against  the  Re^  of  Ténor 
threw  him  upon  tbe  new  régime  as  an  nsjlum  against  the 
Jacobins;  and  he  found  in  it  aafetr,  djgnitj,  and  fortune. 
His  deTolâon  was  rewarded  with  the  senatorahip  of  I-loreuce. 
But  disoontentment  and  the  nnsatiated  ambition  of  U.  ds 
TalleTiand  bad  drawn  him  into  the  gênerai  disafTection  to  the 
Empire.  He  waa  one  of  tbe  fiiat  in  the  Senate  whom  the 
excessive  tjrannj,  or  tbe  dreadfnl  reverses  of  Napoléon,  bad  dis 
gasied  ;  and  be  ntnmed  with  nctorf  to  the  gods  c£  his  Tonth, 
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legitimacj  and  oonstitutional  liberty.  Such  a  man,  riveted  to 
M.  de  Tallejrand  by  ûfteen  jears*  intimacy,  and  ûnding  in  the 
past  an  excuse  for  his  ardent  défection,  admirablj  suited  the 
able  hand  of  his  friend.  He  was  calcolated  to  attract  both 
the  nobility  and  the  moderato  party  of  the  Révolution.  Friend- 
ship  united  him  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  birth  with  the  aris 
tocracy,  his  sympathies  with  the  constitution,  and  favours 
reoeiTod  with  the  Empire.  He  was  thos  oonnected  by  ail 
thèse  motives  with  every  party  in  the  State« 

XXVIIL 

General  Beumonvule  came  next  ; — a  man  of  mixed  feelings 
like  Jaucourt;  of  noble  birth,  flexible  but  honest  opinions, 
and  of  distinguished  valour  in  the  armies  of  the  Republic.  Du- 
mouriez,  whose  second  in  command  he  had  been,  had  sumamed 
him  the  French  Ajax.  Being  minister  of  war  in  1793,  Beur- 
nonville  had  struggled  with  intrepidity  against  the  dominant 
Jacobins.  He  was  sent  to  Belgium  at  the  period  of  Dumouriez* 
treason,  to  counteract  it,  and  retain  his  old  gênerai  within  the 
limits  of  hiâ  duty;  but  Dumounez  had  him  arrested  and  de- 
livered  to  the  Austrians.  Âfter  four  years'  imprisonment  in 
the  dungeons  of  Oimutz,  he  was  exchanged,  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  then  a  captive 
in  the  Temple.  Napoléon  received  with  faveur  this  wreck  of 
our  -revolutionary  wars,  and  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Beumonville,  nevertheless,  found  himself  neglected, 
and  felt  that  he  was  superseded  by  the  Ëmperor's  companions 
of  Egypt  and  Italy  ;  but  his  own  recollections  hinted  to  him 
that  he  was  himself  a  greater  man  than  thèse  new  camp 
favourites.  His  heart  also  recalled  to  him  the  sovereigns  of 
his  youth,  for  whom  he  had  fought  on  the  lOth  of  August 
The  ruin  of  Napoléon  would  bring  once  more  his  name  and  his 
services  on  the  stage  ;  therefore  he  oould  not  lie  expected  to 
dévote  himself  for  a  govemment  which  he  had  found  ungrate- 
fui  and  unjust  M.  de  Talleyrand  presented  him  as  a  pledge 
to  the  old  army,  as  a  hero  disowned  by  the  republican  wars, 
whom  the  oonstitutional  monarchy  could  honour  witbout  fear 


OF  HONABCHT  IS  rUDCB. 


The  name  of  BennioiiTiUe  had  three  upects  «hicfa  conaolidaled 
in  hïs  miad  the  thiM  opinioiu,  faut  his  heut  ns  for  tbe 
BesUntkni. 


The  prorâionil  goTernment  receired  its  aldnuite  significa- 
tùm  taxa  the  Ust  name  «ith  vhicli  U.  de  Talleyrand  had  cam- 
pleUd  the  lût.  This  vas  the  name  of  the  Abbé  de  Montes- 
qnion,  a  member  of  oiie  of  the  fiunilies  vhich  constitute  the 
original  stock  of  aristocratical  and  monarchical  France.  This 
name  in  histoiy  précèdes  even  that  of  the  tivo  last  races  of  oor 
hings.  The  people,  even  the  democracj,  loTe  those  names 
which  form  the  habitudea  and  titles  of  their  annals  ;  the;  eeem 
to  ennoble  even  the  popular  reTolutioDS.  At  an  earlj  âge  the 
Abbé  de  Montesquieu  had  been  elevated  h;  hia  biith  to  the 
higheat  functions  of  the  clerg;.  An  able  negociator,  insinaating 
«nd  oool,  between  the  intereeta  of  his  order,  which  he  endea- 
Toured  to  save,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  Résolution,  which  he 
tried  to  moderato  without  ahocking,  he  had  scquired  a  double 
influence  in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  An  arbiter  often 
choeen,  alwaya  respect«d,  betneen  philosopha  impatient  to 
Etrike  at  the  church,  and  tbe  church  contesling  the  wrecks  of 
ita  temporal  establishment  ;  aince  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Révolution,  he  held  relations,  by  no  means  secret,  witb  Louis 
XVIII.,  whoee  principal  correspondent  ho  waa  at  Paris. 
Napoléon  knen  this,  and  stiffered  it  ;  for  hs  prefarred  between 
Louis  XV'III.  and  Paris,  a  correspondenco  almost  STowed,  to 
hidden  and  desperate  conspiracies,  M.  de  Uontesqniou  was, 
Bo  to  speak,  the  cbief  of  a  pacifie  omspiracy  tolemted  bj  liim 
•gaiost  whom  it  vas  directed.  A  man  of  decgmm  in  e^ei;- 
thing,  of  gentleoess,  of  compromise,  the  Abbé  de  Montesquieu 
was  eminently  calcnlated  to  re-assure,  againet  the  vengeance  of 
B  Restoration,  those  parties  too  deeply  compromised  in  the. 
Bevolution  and  in  the  Empire  :  hia  name,  moreover,  afibrded 
an  indubitable  pledge  to  Ùie  royalists.  On  seeing  him  ii^ 
acribed  in  the  lut  of  the  provisional  goremment,  tho  friendt 
of  the  Bourbons  could  no  longer  doubt  that  Louia  XTIII.  wm 
(he  cuiroinating  point  of  ils  mioisti;  «nd  a 
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Thèse  were  the  préludes  of  the  révolution  which  was  pre 
paring  at  the  résidence  of  M.  de  Tallejrand  and  in  the  Senate. 
There  only  wanted  the  officiai  voice  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and 
that  broke  forth  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  Municipal 
CouDcil,  that  shadow  of  the  ancient  commune,  carefuUy  puriôed, 
and  severely  mutilated  in  its  powers  by  the  Emperor,  never- 
theless  still  comprised  those  éléments  of  municipal  represen- 
tMion  nrhich  personified  the  cities.  What  was  formerly  called 
the  Third  Ëstate,  and  now  the  citizens,  constituted  the  most 
dominant  portion  of  the  Municipal  Council.  Trade  and  com- 
merce, arts,  iudustry,  the  bar  and  the  magistracy,  were,  and 
still  are,  naturally  placed  in  this  local  and  departmental  repré- 
sentation, by  the  electors  of  thèse  différent  professions  ; 
electors  the  most  numerous  of  ail  in  towns,  because  thèse 
professions  are  there  most  gênerai.  The  aristocracy  of  the 
différent  quarters  and  professions  sat,  and  always  will  sit,  in 
the  municipality.  Opinions,  like  the  conditions  of  the  parties, 
are  there  moderato;  intelligence  quick  and  perspicuous,  but 
of  a  local  chaiacter,  and  circumscribed  by  private  interests, 
like  the  instinct  of  the  domesdc  hearth  and  the  popular  work- 
shop.  Thèse  bodies  very  seldom  take  the  initiative  in  political 
questions  ;  but  the  signal  of  common  péril  is  prompt  to  issue 
from  them.  It  is  there  that  the  murmur  of  public  resentment 
originates  and  swells  against  persécutions  which  menace  the 
security  of  private  life.  Heroism  is  mute  within  their  walls, 
but  social  selûshness  is  impassioned  and  éloquent. 

M.  'Bellart,  until  this  period  an  enthusiast,  and  frequently 
a  ilatterer  of  the  genius  of  Napoléon  (so  greatly  had  that 
genius  overshadowed  and  given  a  lustre  to  France),  was 
imbued  ail  at  once  with  the  public  impression  of  terror  and 
déception  which  had  seized  upon  Paris,  since  the  Emperor 
had  made  of  France  and  the  capital  a  field  of  battle,  and  the 
prey  of  foreigners.  His  victories  had  appeared  to  M.  Bellart 
aa  so  many  virtues,  and  his  reverses  as  so  many  crimes.  He 
qecame  euraged  against  the  man  who  could  not  couquer 
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destînT,  «nd  pnpoaed  U  the  Maiudp«l  Goonâl  to  stiike  tbo 
first  bkni  ersr  ibiick  bj  «  cMndtnted  body  agiinat  tha 
Empem  md  the  Empire.  The  prefect  of  Peiis,  M.  do 
ClMtnl.  did  Dot  tentuie  to  qtprore  or  reaist  ths  motjon. 
Ipcipeble  ti(  betnjing,  but  wcArj  perhapa  of  aerriiig,  he  reûred 
and  rangned  bis  bmcùoiis.  The  Councîl,  Unu  abendoned  to 
ilseU^  nted  aod  circuUted  the  &Uo«iiig  decUration, — an 
exploaion  of  jasttce  loi  Bome — of  Tengeaace  for  otben — of 
'  a  foi  ail. 


"  IiiHÂBiTAsn  or  Pabts! 
'  Tour  magiatiates  «ottld  be  tnitoia  towards  joa  aad  onr 
cooDtij,  if,  bj  TÎle  penonal  consideiationa,  thej  anj  loi^r  re- 
preased  the  voice  of  their  conscience.    It  chea  ont  to  them  that 
joa  otee  ail  the  evils  that  OTemhelm  joa  to  one  man  alone. 

"  It  ifl  he  Ytbo,  eTery  year,  bj  the  conacription,  has  deci 
ated  OUI  tamilies.  Wbo  amongst  ne  bas  not  loet  a  son,  a 
brother,  relaxions  oi  frûnds  ?  For  vhom  bave  ail  thèse  biaro 
men  died?  For  bim  alone,  and  not  for  the  countiy.  For 
wbat  cause?  The]*  bave  been  immulated,  solelj  immolated  o 
the  inganitj  of  learing  afler  him  the  utemarj  of  the  mosc 
frigbtfol  oppresaor  that  bas  erer  haraased  the  hnman  race. 

"It  ia  he  who,  instead  ot  foor  hondred  milltoDs  that 
Ftance  paid  onder  onr  good  Uoga  for  liberty,  tranquil  and 
hêppj,  has  overwbelmed  us  with  more  than  fiAeen  hondred 
mUliotis  of  taxes,  to  wbich  he  has  threatened  to  add  more. 

"  It  is  be  wbo  has  abat  os  o&t  from  the  leaa  of  botfa  ifoilda, 
irtio  bas  diied  up  th«  aouroes  of  oatioDal  industry,  tom  the 
hDsbandman  ûom  onr  fields,  and  the  workman  froia  our 
mann&ctoriflB. 

"To  him  «e  owe  the  hatied  of  ail  nationa  mthout  haring 
merited  it,  aince,  like  them,  we  were  the  onfortunate  Tictim^ 
tather  than  the  ciiminal  iiuttruL.e&ts  of  bis  rage. 

"la  it  not  be  also  wbo,  violating  what  men  hold  most 
aacred,  bas  kept  in  captivity  the  vénérable  chief  of  religûnia 
and  deprived  of  his  dominions,  by  a  détestable  perâdy,  a  king, 
hia  ail;,  thua  gÎTing  up  to  destruction  the  Spaoiah  nation— «ui 
old  i""!  ever  &iibful  ûiend  ? 
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"  Is  it  not  he,  again,  who,  an  enemy  to  his  own  Bubjects, 
80  long  deceived  by  him,  after  having  just  refused  an  honour- 
àble  peace,  in  vhich  our  unfortunate  coantry  migbt,  at  least, 
bave  bad  time  to  respire,  bas  finisbed,  by  giving  tbe  parricidal 
order  to  expose  fruitlessly  the  National  Guard  for  tbe  iropracti- 
cable  defence  of  tbe  capital,  upon  wbicb  be  bas  tbus  invoked  ail 
the  vengeance  of  tbe  enemy  ? 

"  Is  it  not,  finally,  be,  wbo  dreading  tmth  above  ail  tbings, 
bas  outrageously  dismissed  our  legislators,  in  tbe  face  of  Europe, 
because  tbey  once  ventured  to  tell  it  to  bim  with  delicacy  and 
dlgnity  ? 

**  Wbat  raatters  it  tbat  be  bas  sacrificed  only  a  small  num- 
ber  of  persons  to  bis  batred,  or,  more  properly,  to  bis  private 
revenge,  if  be  bas  sacriôced  France — wby  do  we  say  France — 
ail  Europe,  to  bis  immeasurable  ambition  ? 

**  Ambition  or  vengeance — the  cause  is  nothing.  Whatever 
may  be  this  cause,  look  at  the  efîect.  Look  at  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  covered  everjrwbere  with  the  mingled  bones  of 
the  French,  and  of  people  who  bad  nothing  to  demand  from 
one  another,  who  bore  no  batred  to  each  other,  between  whom 
distance  prevented  quarrels,  and  whom  be  bas  plunged  into 
war  merely  to  fiU  the  earth  with  the  terror  of  his  name  ! 

"  Wby  are  we  told  of  his  past  victories  ?  Wbat  good  bave 
thèse  fatal  victories  done  us  ?  The  batred  of  nations,  the  tears 
of  our  families,  the  forced  celibacy  of  our  daughters,  the  ruin 
of  ail  fortunes,  the  prématuré  widowhood  of  our  women,  the 
despair  of  fathers  and  mothers,  to  whom,  of  a  numerous  pos- 
terity,  there  no  longer  remains  a  filial  hand  to  close  their  eyes. 
Bebold  the  fruits  of  his  boasted  victories  !  It  is  they  tbat  hâve 
now  brought,  even  to  our  walls,  hitherto  undefiled  under  tbe 
patemal  administration  of  our  kings,  those  étrangers,  whose 
gênerons  protection  demands  our  gratitude,  wben  it  would  bave 
been  sweeter  to  us  to  ofifer  them  a  disinterested  alliance. 

"  There  is  not  one  amongst  them  who,  in  bis  secret  heart, 
does  not  detest  bim  as  a  public  enemy — not  one  who,  in  bis 
most  coniidential  intercourse,  bas  not  formed  the  wish  to  see  a 
termiuAtion  of  so  many  cruelties. 

'*  If  we  delayed  any  longer  in  giving  expression  to  this  wish 
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ot  onr  heartB  aaâ  of  yonn,  we  slftold  be  désertera  from  tbe 
public  caose. 

"Europe  in  anna  demanda  it  of  as;  it  implores  it  as 
a  benefit  to  humanité,  ai  the  gauxanteo  of  a  peace  durable  and 
mÙTenal. 

"  Parisians  !  Europe  in  anns  would  not  obtain  it  from  your 
magistrates  if  it  nas  not  in  confonnitjr  «ith  Lheir  da^. 

"  But  it  is  in  tho  name  of  tfaese  duties,  and  of  ihe  moet 
aaered  of  ail,  that  va  abjare  ail  obédience  tn  the  usurper,  to 
retum  tn  onr  legitimate  mosten. 

"  If  ther»  be  danger  in  foUowing  this  movement  of  the 
hesrt  and  the  conscience,  we  accept  it.  Hialoiy  and  tbe  grad- 
tnde  of  the  French  people  vill  preserre  onr  namea,  and  beqoeaili 
them  to  the  esteem  of  posteri^. 

"  In  conséquence,  the  Counci] -gênerai  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  tbe  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  spontaoeonaly 
assembled,  déclares  unanimouslj,  bj  ail  the  membera  présent  : — 

"  That  il  formai!;  renounces  ail  obédience  to  Napoléon 
Bonaparte  ; — eipresses  the  most  ardent  wigh  that  the  nionar- 
chical  goveroment  should  be  re-eatablisbed,  in  theperson  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  of  his  legitimate  sncceasoia  ; — and  decrees 
that  the  présent  déclaration,  and  the  proclamation  «hich 
esplains  it,  ahall  be  printed,  dietributed,  and  Scnted  in  Paris, 
notified  to  ail  the  anthoiitiea  romoining'ui  Fana  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  transmitted  to  ail  ûie  cônncils-general  of 
departments." 
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Sittlog  of  the  Sentte  tbe  înd  of  April — Déclaration  of  forfeiture— Sittiog 
of  the  Senate  tlie  8rd  of  April — Text  of  the  Deeree  of  Forfeiture— 
Adhésion  of  the  Législative  Body — Manifestation  of  Paris  against  the 
Emperor — The  Ministry—  Progress  of  opinion— Adhésion  of  the  other 
Constituted  Bodies — Manifesto  of  the  Provisional  Oovernment — 
Situation  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Allies — Napoléon  at  Fontaine» 
l)leau — Retum  of  Caulaincourt  to  Fontainebleau  in  the  nîght  of  the 
2nd  of  April — Proclamation  of  Napoléon  to  his  Guard,  the  Sd  of 
April — Order  of  the  day  for  the  march  of  the  anny  on  Paris — 
Opposition  of  the  Marslials — Interview  of  Napolcon  and  Marraont — 
Adhésion  of  Mnrn.ont  to  tlie  forfeiture  of  the  Emperor— Lcllor  of 
Marmont  to  Priuce  Schwartzenburg — The  Prince's  nnswer 

I. 

This  imprécation  of  the  municipal  body  of  Paris  against  him 
"who  was  already  called  the  public  enemy,  gave  a  decided  im- 
petus  to  public  opinion,  still  mute  in  Paris  and  the  departmenta. 
When  Paris  spoke  so  loudly  who  could  be  silent?  Its  voice 
was  echoed  throughout  ail  France.  Indignation  and  insuit  rose 
now  as  high  as  servility  and  adulation  had  done  before.  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  the  sudden  élévations  and  falls  of  its  emperors, 
did  not  offer  a  worse  example,  or  more  scandalous  outrages  after  ' 
the  prostration.  Minds  that  had  most  rebelled  against  the 
Napoléon  tyranny — nay,  the  most  gênerons,  because  they  had 
been  the  most  firm — rejoiced  at  this  vengeance  of  liberty,  but 
blushed  at  this  shameless  apostacy  of  a  people. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  wished  for  this  explosion,  but  he  wished 
for  it  slower  and  later.  He  complained  to  his  confidants  of  an 
outbreak  which  might  enable  the  allied  powers  to  do  without 
him  and  the  Senate.  He  stipulated  with  Louis  XVIII.  and 
with  Alexauder  in  the  name  of  public  opinion;  but  public 
opinion,  in  speaking  so  loudly,  had  outstript  him.  It  re- 
yealed  to  the  allies  and  to  the  Bourbons  a  gênerai  spirit  ot 
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disaSBotiaii  aigainst  tbe  Empire,  and  of  natond  attraction  towarda 
«  realoralioa,  iriùcll  took  awaj  ail  pries  from  bis  services,  and 
ail  m«rit  boni  tôt  aegociatioDS.  It  made  him  aecondoiy  ta  tbe 
rojallats,  whom  lie  «islied  to  serre,  but  orer  nbom  he  wisbed 
to  domiiMto  in  serving  them.  He  «as  tberefora  compelled  to 
hnrrr  tbe  Senate  in  dectuing  ihe  forfeitoie  of  the  Emperor,  an 
aet  wbieb  he  had  hoped  to  keep  snspended  and  nndecided,  as 
a  menace  amd  aa  a  bope,  marketable  in  bis  bands  witb  botfa 
parties. 

II. 

The  Senate  fleir  to  the  palace,  irbere  thej  beld  tbeir  eittingB, 
to  obey  bis  ordera. 

The  old  republicans,  for  waat  of  rojalista,  trhom  Napoléon 
had  most  carefully  encladed  from  the  Senste,  hastened  to  seize 
again,  if  onlv  for  an  bour,  a  ahadow  of  national  sorereignly,  U> 
Btrikedown  tyranny  Bt  tlieir  feet— a  just  expiation  of  the  18th 
BmroBire,  avenged,  atleaat,  in  a  représentative  aasembi;;  but  an 
aasemblj  whoBe  gâtes  were  protected  bj  foreigners.  The  dis- 
cussion «ras  opened  by  U.  Lambrechts,  a  Belgian  republican, 
nbo  had  receiTed  tbe  Frencb  in  Belgium  as  the  armj  of 
pbiloeophy  and  of  liberty.  He  was  minister  under  tbe  Directoiy, 
and  had  combated  with  eoergy  the  neakneaa  of  tbat  govem- 
ment  whicb  had  allowed  itself  to  slide  down  tbe  declivitj  of 
monarchical  réaction.  He  had  Tot«dagainBt  tbe  Empire,  withont 
coDcealment,  Nerertheless,  esteem  Ibr  Belgium,  whicb  Na- 
poléon «isbed  to  flatter,  had  elerated  him  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  fated  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  arraîgning  with  his  last  sigh 
the  cause  of  bis  death,  "  the  shame  of  baving  seen  so  many  acts 
of  cowardice." 

Lambrechts  was  the  political  friend  of  I^njuinais,  the 
pureet  and  most  obsticate  repnblican  in  the  Senate  ;  of  Tracj,  ol 
Grégoire;  of  Gant,  a  name  misplaced  in  a  monarchical  Senate, 
after  baving  presided  at  the  exécution  of  a  king. — Barthden^, 
nephew  of  a  philosopbinal  writer,  wbo  had  dosed  the  eightoenth 
oentoiy  by  the  Voyage  of  Anaeharni  into  republican  anti- 
qui^,  precdded  at  the  sitting.  Barthélémy,  an  inofiensive  mu 
iâ  »ttnctàw9  mtniMra  and  ineproachaUe  career,  was  ths  onlj 
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monarchical  negociator  ^hose  talents  had  been  exnplojed  by 
the  Republic.  His  missions  into  Switzerland,  or  at  the  con- 
férences for  the  peace  of  Bâle,  had  made  him  intimate  with 
manj  members  of  the  émigration.  The  esteem  of  ail  parties 
had  raised  him  to  the  Directoiy,  and  the  choice  of  Napoléon  to 
the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  those  men  vfho  are  loved  and 
honoured  bj  ail  parties,  when  they  hâve  the  discrétion  to  recog- 
nize  authority.  On  the  présent  occasion  he  imparted  to  the 
Senate  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  impartiality  and  patriotîsm.  ' 

lU. 

Lambrechts  proposed  to  the  Senate  a  Senatus  consultnm,  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  Senate  déclares  Napoléon  Bonaparte  and  his  family 
to  hâve  forfeited  the  tbrone.  It  absolves  the  people  and  the 
army  from  their  oath  of  fidelity." 

This  was  voted  without  a  single  protest  ;  those  members  of 
the  Senate,  who  were  most  devoted  to  Napoléon,  having  pro- 
tested  only  by  their  absence.  The  others  retired,  silent  and 
humbled,  after  giving  in  their  votes  :  they  had  purchased  their 
dignities  by  an  act  of  cowardice.  Had  they  been  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  deposing  him  who  created  them,  they  owed 
it  to  themselves  to  hâve  done  so  in  the  foll  enjoyment  of  liberty. 
They  voted  the  forfeiture  of  one  master,  at  the  signal  and  under 
the  sword  of  others.  The  Eepublic  had  witnessed  days  more 
ill-omened,  but  never  one  so  ignominious. 


IV 

But  the  form  in  which  this  abject  Senate  had  vôted  ils 
own  dégradation  in  that  of  the  Emperor,  surpassed  the 
elavishness  of  the  act  itself.  The  Senate  drew  up,  with  its  own 
hand,  the  motives  which  had  decided  it  in  repudiating  the 
Empire  ;  and  Lambrechts  was  charged  with  embodying  them 
in  an  act  of  accusation,  every  word  of  which  reproached  tho 
fenators  with  their  patient  servi!  ity. 

Under  the  hand  of  Lambrechts,  and  the  other  republîcans 
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(rf  the  Senate,  iheu  tssts  of  aocnaation  ««re  legitimate  ;  it  «as 
tliB  rtf^ûtkm  of  libeily.  Bot,  in  the  mouths  ot  deserten  from 
ail  libertf  aad  «ooin|diceB  of  oppreasion,  theee  complainU 
wera  odj  tba  erimes  of  advenif,  tbrown  back  bj  oomids  oo 
tbe  Taaquiahed,  to  dear  tbemBelTea  <tf  imputadon. 


They  said — "  The  conBarratÎTe  Senate,  considering  that  in 
a  consdtutional  monarchy  the  monarch  exiats  onlj  in  * jrtue  of 
the  coDStitution,  or  of  the  social  compact — 

"That  Napoléon  Bonaparte,  doring  some  period  of  a  go- 
vemment  firm  and  prudent,  had  giren  cause  to  the  nation  to 
eipect  for  the  future  aola  of  tnsdom  aad  justice  ;  but  that  be 
had  afterwardslom  the  compact  nbichunited  htm  totheFrench 
people,  Tiz.,  by  levying  imposts,  by  establishing  taxes  otherwiso 
than  in  virtuo  of  the  law,  against  the  express  ténor  of  the  oath 
hs  had  taken  on  hb  accession  to  the  throne,  in  conformïty 
with  article  53  of  tbe  act  of  the  constitations'  of  the  28tfa 
Floréal,  yearzii: 

"  That  he  committed  thia  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  peo> 
pie,  at  tbe  time  wben  he  a^joumod,  without  necessi^,  the 
legislatiTe  bodj,  and  bad  suppressed  aa  criminal  a  report  of 
this  hodj,  irhoBe  right  and  title  he  conteeted  to  a  national 
représentation  : 

'  That  he  undertook  a  séries  of  wars  in  violation  of  articls 
60  of  the  act  of  the  constitutions  of  dSnd  Frimaire,  j'ear  xiit> 
which  sajB  that  the  déclaration  of  mr  be  prepared,  discuased 
decreed  and  promulgated  in  like  manner  aa  tbe  law  : 

"That  he  unconstitutioaallj  issued  sereral  decrees,  bearing 
tbe  pain  of  death  ;  more  especially  the  two  decrees  of  the  5th 
March  last,  tending  to  constitute  as  national  a  war  nhich  had 
no  origin  except  in  the  interest  of  his  unmeasared  ambition  : 

"  That  he  bas  violated  ths  constitutianal  lans  by  his  decreea 
on  State  prisoners  : 

"  Tbat  be  bas  aboUahed  the  reeponsibility  of  the  ministars, 
confounded  ail  the  powera  and  deetroyed  tho  independence  of 
tlw  judicial  bodies: 
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*'  Considering  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  established  and 
oonsecrated  as  one  of  the  rights  of  ^e'natioD»  bas  been  con- 
stantlj  subject  to  the  arbitrarj  censorship  of  bis  police»  and 
that  at  the  same  time  be  bas  alwajs  availed  bimçelf  of  the 
press  to  fill  France  and  Europe  witb  unfounded  statements, 
&lse  maxims,  doctrines  favourable  to  despotism,  and  insults  to 
foreign  govemments  : 

'*  Tbat  acts  and  reports  approved  by  the  Senate  bave  suf- 
fered  altérations  in  tbdr  publication  wbicb  bave  been  made  in 
them  : 

*'  Considering  tbat,  instead  of -reigning  witb  a  sole  view  to 
the  interest,  tbe  bappiness»  and  the  glory  of  the  Frencb  people, 
in  tbe  tenus  of  bis  oatb,  Napoléon  bas  crowned  tbe  misfortunes 
of  bis  country  : — By  bis  refusai  to  treat  on  conditions  wbicb 
the  national  interest  obliged  bim  to  accept,  and  wbicb  did  not 
compromise  tbe  bonour  of  France — by  tbe  abuse  be  bas  made 
of  ail  tbe  means  tbat  bave  been  confided  to  bim,  in  men  and 
money — by  abandoning  bis  wounded  witbout  dressings,  witb- 
out  assistance,  and  witbout  subsistence — by  varions  measures, 
tbe  conséquences  of  wbicb  were  the  ruin  of  cities,  tbe  dépopu- 
lation of  tbe  country,  famine,  and  contagious  maladies  : 

''Considering  tbat,  for  ail  thèse  reasons,  tbe  Impérial 
Goyemment,  established  by  the  Senatus  consultum  of  the  28tb 
Floréal,  year  xii,  bas  ceased  to  exist,  and  tbat  the  manifest 
wish  of  the  Frencb  people  calls  for  an  order  of  things,  the  first 
resuit  of  which  shall  be  the  re-establisbment  of  a  gênerai  peace, 
and  wbicb  shall  also  be  the  epoch  of  a  solemn  reconciliation 
between  ail  the  States  of  the  great  European  family  : 

"  The  Senate  déclares  and  decrees  as  follows  :— • 

'*  Napoléon  Bonaparte  bas  forfeited  the  tbrone  ;  and  the 
hereditary  right  established  in  bis  family  is  abolished. 

*'  The  Frencb  people  and  tbe  army  are  absolved  from  tbeir 
oatb  of  ^delity  towards  Napoléon  Bonaparte." 

VI. 

Before  tbis  déclaration  of  the  Senate,  public  opinion  had 
already  given  utterauce   to  thèse  just  malédictions  agaioat 
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tynnn^;  uid  it  ^ad  dadared  to  ail  the  worid,  eicept  the 
Seoate,  the  rigbt  <^  profCaiing  th«iii.  It  availed  itself  of  the 
iMMoeas  of  th»  bod;  ;  bat  it  held  it  in  contempt.  A  uuani 
moua  iniinniir  of  jndignatifxi  aroBO  thmagfaout  ail  France 
Sfiainst  senatora  who  thus  enhanced  the  obsequiousoess  of  tbeir 
proaDatioD  befi)re  the  Empire  by  the  complacencj  of  thair 
insnjts  againat  the  mao  thej'  had  deifîed.  Tfae  little  esteem 
that  had  remaiued  for  the  Senate  had  now  disappeared  altoge- 
ther.  There  was  nothing  heard  but  exclamatioiis  agaiust  itt 
pretensiona  to  serre  as  the  organ  of  the  country,  and  to  per- 
petuate  it:i  authoritj  by  its  baseness.  U.  do  Talleyrand  and 
hia  confidanta  felt  themaelTea  outatxipt.  France  «*a8  escaping 
&om  tbem  ;  for  it  wished  to  speak  bj  more  indépendant  voices. 
A  fen  membe»  <tf  the  legialative  body,  haatening  of  themBelvea 
to  Paria,  assembled  apontaDOonaly,  and  voted  vithout  delib» 
ralioa,  and  nithont  the  charge  of  ne«  crimea,  the  aboUtion 
of  the  reign  of  Napoléon  Bonaparte  and  of  hia  fàmily.  Th« 
crime  naa  before  their  eyes~it  nas  France  in  ailent  servitude, 
exhnusted  of  its  blood,  conqoered  and  posaessed  by  foreigneio. 
But  France  liatened  with  more  di^ty  and  a  fuller  responss 
to  tha  Just  and  briefly-expresaed  voies  of  its  legialators.  She 
replîed  with  a  ciy  almost  unanimoiu,  "Dooh  mth  tketgrant!" 
Thia  cry  vaa  interpreted  in  Paria  by  acenes  degrading  to  the 
dignity  of  a  people.  Royalist  enthoaiaam  endeavoured  to 
excite,  and  even  to  bribe,  tha  popular  pesaiona  inlo  a  aatumalia 
agaiDBt  the  représentation  of  the  &llen  dynasty.  Youug.  beau- 
tiful,  and  tillad  ladiee  lent  themaeWea  to  unwurth;  ovations  to. 
victory  against  tbeir  countiy.  They  exhibited  themselves  on 
the  promenades,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  oSering  ftowers  to 
the  barbarians.  Men  of  illustrious  namea  endeavoured  to 
mulilate  the  monuments  ou  which  the  Emperor  had  aasociated 
his  name  nith  the  memory  of  our  triurophs.  One  of  tbem 
attachad  the  star  of  the  légion  of  hononr  to  the  lail  of  his 
horse.  Sema  others  yoked  themaelves  te  corda,  which  weie 
poased  round  the  statue  of  Napoléon,  on  his  column  of  con 
quered  bronze,  and  vaiuly  eudeavoured  to  drag  it  dotm  upon 
the  pavement.  They  blushed  at  a  later  peiiod,  not  for  their 
botred.  but  for  those  demousiratiouB  in  which  they  conibunded 
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this  hatred  agwnst  tyranny  with  insults  upon  the  military  glory 
of  the  country.  Happily,  however,  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed 
in  thèse  tumults.  The  royalists  and  the  republicans  only  pro- 
tested  against  the  dynasty  of  the  Empire  by  their  joy  at  its 
répudiation. 

VII. 

The  provisîonal  govemment  nominated  a  ministry, — tempo- 
larylike  itself;  the  members  chosen  were  able  and  popular 
men,— one  alone  excepted.  M.  Henrion  de  Pansey,  the  light 
and  dignity  of  the  French  magistracy,  was  minister  of  justice. 
This  was  to  indicate  that  justice  would  admit  neither  faveurs 
nor  vengeance.  Henrion  de  Pansey  was  an  old  man,  who  had 
witnessed  three  reigns,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  without  com- 
plicity  as  without  weakness.  He  had  Bourbon  sympathies  but 
revolutionary  intelligence.  There  was  no  one  better  calculated 
than  this  man — mild,  firm,  and  impassable — ^to  represent  the 
law,  and  to  reconcile  the  old  throne  with  the  newly  constîtutcd 
Boil. 

M.  Malouet,  an  old  meraber  of  our  assemblies  (the  more 
faithful  to  constitutional  opinions,  that  with  him  they  had 
been  more  moderato  and  better  considered)  received  the 
ministry  of  marine.  He  had  retumed  from  exile  faithful  to 
the  Bourbons,  but  unconnected  with  the  ultra  frionds  of  this 
court;  sufficiently  attached  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  be  acceptable 
to  that  monarch,  and  sufficiently  independent  to  place  his 
counsels  between  the  court  of  the  émigration  and  himself. 
The  Abbé  Louis,  a  satellite  of  M.  de  Tallevrand  since  the 
commencement  of  the  révolution,  was  a  man  of  the  Mirabeau 
and  Raynal  school,  initiated  in  questions  of  public  crédit,  of 
industry,  and  of  commerce;  prudent  in  aflfairs,  determined  and 
impassioned  in  political  counsels,  and  bitter,  from  theory, 
against  Napoléon  and  his  régime.  He  had  the  charge  of 
finances,  and  he  restored  them 

M.  Angles,  a  new  man,  formed  in  the  administrative 
school  of  die  Empire,  was  appointed  minister  of  police. 
Unknown  to  public  opinion,  it  evinced  for  him  neither  favour 
cordistnist 
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SI.  Bengnot,  onsof  those  men  of  resource  and  circamstancea 
vhich  are  to  be  fonnd  at  ail  epochs,  waa  called  to  tbe  miniatij 
of  the  interior.  He  hsd  bëeo  a  deputy  of  the  législative 
aesemUyin  1701,  and  an  intrepid  defender  of  the  kiog  and 
the  oonstitction  ^^nat  the  Jacobins.  Froscribed  b;  them 
dnrÎDg  their  reign.  he  ms  rallied  to  tbe  Empire  by  fuDCtions 
asd  récognitions  which  would  bave  compromised,  in  thia  cause, 
a  spirit  lésa  buojont.  A  man  of  sucb  flexibîlity  aa  enabled 
faim  to  lieep  up  with  the  conrae  of  ail  éventa,  of  classical  érudi- 
tion, bhiliant  conversation,  and  with  an  honest  beart,  though 
somewbat  anuoua  to  pleaae.  M.  Beugnot  waa  agreeable  to 
U.  de  Tallejrand  from  his  docility ,  and  likelj  to  pleoae  the 
future  govemmcnt  by  his  complaisance.  He  waa  a  tradition 
of  Ihe  Empire,  uaefiû  to  tbe  ignorance  of  tbe  emigranta,  and 
agreeable  to  a  dynaaty  at  once  antiqueted  and  new  to  buainees. 

H.  de  Laforët,  an  old  diplomatîst  of  Napolcon's,  at  the 
United  States,  at  Vienna  and  in  Spain,  monlded  during  tliese 
missions  to  tha  hand  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  received  tbe  port- 
folio of  foreign  aflàirs.  The  diplomacy  of  France  invaded  left 
him  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  expectation.  He  danced 
attendance  upon  U.  de  TaUeyrand,  and  made  him  known  to 
Louia  XVItl. 

Finally,  ÛK  war  office  was  confided  to  General  Dupont 
This  officer  had  courage  and  capadty,  bat  faad  been  unfortimat«  ; 
bis  oui;  title  to  so  important  a  post,  in  the  décline  and  pré- 
sent position  of  the  armj,  being  bis  resentment  against  the 
Emperor.  He  had  just  corne  eut  of  a  state  prison,  and  was 
rising  from  under  a  military  blemish,  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  army,  and  tbe  caose  of  nbat  now  alone  remained  to  our 
arma — bonour.  A  eoldier,  and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  General 
Dupont  had  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  âge  in  tbe  wars 
of  tbe  Bepublic,  had  grownnpin  tboae  of  the  Empire,  and  was 
one  of  tbe  lirat  to  follow  in  the  footatepa  of  the  men  whose  gloiy 
and  whose  services  had  elevat«d  tbem  to  the  rank  of  maïahols 
in  tbe  armj  of  Napoléon.  But  one  day  had  ruined  ail.  Snr- 
roonded  in  Spain  by  the  Engliah  army  and  tbe  national  militia, 
be  set  tbe  first  example  of  a  Frencfa  anny  capitulating  iostead 
of  Gonqueriog.    Bt^len  provad  to  N^wleon  that  be  could  not 
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be  onlj  conquered  but  humbled  ;  but  he  preferred  accusing  bis 
lieutenant  of  treason  or  cowardice.  Dupont  was  neither  a 
coward  nor  a  traitor,  but  simply  unequal  to  tbe  event.  Being 
accused  on  his  retum  to  France,  be  was  awaiting  tbe  judgment 
he  bad  corne  to  brave,  wben  M.  de  Tallejrand,  seeking  for  an 
inreconcilable  enemj  to  tbe  Emperor  amongst  bis  gênerais, 
made  cboice  of  Dupont.  Tbe  army  moumed  at  a  sélection 
wbicb  seemed  to  it  to  be  eitber  a  vengeance  or  an  affront  ;  and 
tbe  name  of  General  Dupont  became  a  bitter  récrimination  of 
the  Bonapartists  against  tbe  Bourbons.  Emigration  and  dé- 
fection appeared  to  form  a  junction  against  tbem  in  a  single 
same.  Tbis  reproach  vras  unjust,  but  it  suffîced  tbat  it  was 
possible  to  sbow  to  M.  de  Tallejrand  tbe  propriety  of  sbielding 
from  it  tbe  govemment  of  Louis  XVIII.  Eesentment,  bow- 
ever,  blinded  bim;  it  was  not  services  be  wanted,  but  the 
gratification  of  bis  hatred.  He  was  deceived  on  tbe  présent 
occasion;  for  tbe  name  of  General  Dupont  was  a  pledge  given 
for  tbe  Emperor  s  retum  from  Elba. 

VIII. 

Meanwbile  tbe  agitation  of  public  opinion,  wbicb  M  de 
Tallejrand  was  desirous  of  provoking  and  retarding  at  tbe 
same  time,  carried  eveiytbing  before  it,  even  to  the  govem- 
ment itself.  Ruin  is  never  stopped  half  way  ;  and  tbe  patience 
of  diplomacy  is  never  imparted  to  a  people  whose  oppression  is 
about  to  crumble,  and  who  are  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  a  new  govemment.  Tbis  M.  de  Talleyrand  uow 
leamed  for  tbe  first  time  ;  and  he  bad  to  expérience  it  several 
limes  more  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months.  He  bad  un- 
cbained  hope,  the  most  maddening  passion  of  a  suffenng  people, 
and  it  must  very  soon  bave  lefb  bim  behind,  if  he  did  not  décide 
on  foUowing  it  ;  but,  as  at  his  âge  be  bad  nothing  to  refuse  to 
time,  be  resolyed  to  conquer,  and  to  push  on  tbe  Restoration  as 
quick  and  as  far  as  public  opinion  demanded.  He  commenced 
by  indifférence  towards  tbe  Senate  itself,  having  obtained  from 
it  ail  tbat  be  wanted  ;  ingratitude  for  some,  an  insurrectional 
éjd  £>r  oUiers,  and  forfeitore  for  aU.     He  allowed  tbe  otber 
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oonMitated  bo^es  of  tha  State  ta  promulgote  their  défection 
freelj,  and  in  emnlmtioD  of  each  other  ;  thèse  bodîes  rivalled 
thé  Mnnieipal  Conncâl  in  insulta  on  the  post,  and  prostration 
to  the  taUm.  Ererj  hour  a  désertion,  an  address,  or  an 
àuolt  esploded  agunst  the  repndiat«d  goveinnienL  Every 
eonstitnted  hoâj  and  political  personage  seemed  eager  to  make 
a  formai  déclaration  of  ingratitude,  and  bj  the  energy  of  their 
innilts  to  give  a  pledge  against  a  returo  to  Blavery,  The  pn>- 
Tinonal  govemmeut  itself  feit  that  if  it  did  not  speak  out,  it 
«ould  be  foand  wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  of  hatred  ;  and  in 
the  foUowing  worde  adjured  the  army  and  the  people  to  pn>- 
noonce  «gaiust  Napoléon  : — 

IX. 

"France  haa  at  length  shaken  off  tbe  joke  nnder  which 
■be  haa  groaned  with  jou  for  eo  moi^  yeara.  Yon  bave 
hitherto  only  fought  for  your  eountry;  jon  can  now  no  longer 
fight  but  against  her,  under  the  bumer  of  him  that  leada  70D. 
Behold  what  you  hâve  suffered  from  bis  tjianny.  You  were, 
not  long  since,  a  million  of  soidîeis  ;  nearlj  ail  hâve  perished  ! 
Peace  b  in  voor  hands.  Will  you  refuse  it  to  desolate  France? 
To  France,  which  calls  upon  end  supplicates  yon?  She  speaks 
to  you  through  her  Sonate,  throngh  her  capital,  through  her 
misfortaiies.  You  are  the  noblest  of  her  children,  and  cannot 
beloDg  to  bim  who  haa  ravaged  her,  and  who  haa  delivered  her 
np  without  means  of  defence.  You  ara  no  longer  tbe  soldien 
of  Napoléon  ;  the  Senate  and  ail  France  absolve  you  from  your 
oaths." 

To  the  people  it  said  r — 

"  On  issoing  from  oar  civil  discorda  m  had  cbosen  for  onr 
chief  a  man  who  appeared  npon  the  acene  of  the  world  «rith  the 
stamp  of  greatneas.  In  bim  we  confided  ait  onr  hopes,  and 
thèse  hopea  hâve  been  betiayad.  He  knew  not  how  to  roigD, 
either  in  tbe  national  int^reat,  or  in  the  intereat  even  ai  bis 
own  deepotiim.  He  beheved  alone  in  force,  and  force  haa  thit 
day  mîned  bim  ;  a  jnat  retani  for  inaane  ambition.  At  lengtit 
tb^  tjttaDj  haa  ceaaed;  the  allied  powen  bave  euteied  th« 
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capital  of  France.  They  come  to  reconcile  ^ith  Europe  a  brave 
and  unfortunate  people. 

'*  Frenchmen  !  the  Senate  bas  declared  Napoléon  to  bave 
forfeited  tbe  tbrone.  The  country  is  no  longer  with  him. 
Anotber  sjstem  alone  can  save  it  We  hâve  experienced  the 
excesses  of  popular  licence,  and  those  of  absolute  power;  let 
us  re-establish  the  ancient  monarchj,  limiting  bj  vrise  laws 
the  varions  powers  of  wliich  it  is  composed. 

"  That,  under  the  shelter  of  a  paternal  tbrone,  exhausted 
agriculture  may  re-fiourish  ;  that  commerce,  clogged  witb  im> 
pediments,  may  recover  its  freedom  ;  that  our  youtb  may  no 
longer  be  mowed  down  by  arms,  even  before  they  bave  strength 
to  carry  them  ;  that  the  order  of  nature  may  no  more  be 
interrupted,  and  that  the  old  may  hope  to  die  before  their 
children, —  Freuchmen  let  us  rally  !  Peace  is  about  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  Europe.  France  will  repose  after  her 
long  agitations  ;  and,  more  enlightened  by  the  double  expérience 
of  anarchy  and  despotism,  she  will  at  length  find  happiness  in 
the  retum  of  a  tutelar  government." 

X. 

The  allies  becoming  uneasy,  were  now  pressing  France  to 
finish  their  work  herself;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  began  to 
appear,  in  their  eyes,  too  slow  and  measured  in  bis  proceedings. 
No  victory  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  so 
long  as  the  Emperor  was  at  large  ;  and  even  he  had  uot  yet 
resigned  liimself  to  bis  fortune. 

Doubtleas  the  occupation  of  bis  capital  by  the  armies  of 
the  Coalition,  the  flight  of  the  regency,  which  on  its  departure 
only  met  with  isolation  and  pity,  the  défection  of  the  Senate, 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  and  the  approach- 
ing  arrivai  of  the  Bourbons,  the  adhésion  of  a  multitude  of 
cities  and  of  constituted  bodies  to  the  forfeiture,  the  Boui'bon 
révolution  prematurely  aocomplished  at  Bordeaux,  the  apathy 
of  his  gênerais,  who  seemed  only  to  wait  for  a  word  from  him 
to  relieve  them  from  their  fidelity  to  his  eagles  ; — ail  thèse 
disasters,  ail  thèse  symptoms,  ail  thèse  insulta  of  destiny,  left 
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him  but  UtUe  hope  to  relire  himself  from  bie  âeapondency  at 
Fontoinebleaii.  fiot  he  might  fiod  in  despur  iuelf  one  of 
those  eudden  rMolutiona  nbich  change  the  caUtstropbe  of 
hamui  aSiia,  ind  vhîcli  are  ths  forlom  hope  of  great  soûls. 
At  no  petiod  qf  this  long  campaign  nas  he,  perhaps,  in  a 
militaiy  point  of  vien,  in  a  more  menacing  attitude  before  hîa 
nd  thia  ha  felt 


XI. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Eing  of  PniaBia,  and  Prince 
Schwartzenburg,  had  acted  rsther  as  political  men  tban  as 
tacticians,  in  bunTing  into  Paris  wbile  such  a  gênerai  as 
Napoléon  was  etill  manœuvring  in  tbeir  rear  and  flanks.  M. 
de  VitroUea,  and  the  loyalist  agents  nho  had  given  them  this 
bold  counsel,  bad  ntshly  anawered  for  ils  auccess.  But  if 
Paris  bad  been  leas  enervated,  and  lésa  disaiTected  to  the 
Empire  tban  thèse  interested  councillors  had  described  it,  the 
situation  of  the  allies  within  its  walls  «as  worse  tban  tfaat  of 
tbe  Emperor  at  Fontainebleaa.  Tbese  princes  and  cbiefs,  to 
occupy  and  beep  down  so  vast  a  capital,  bad  been  obliged  to 
concentrato  therein  ail  their  forces.  A  murmur  of  anger,  or 
of  ehame,  amongat  that  numerous  and  warlike  population,  a 
Bourbon  insuit  to  tbe  citizen»,  a  conflict  bet^reen  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens,  a  drop  of  French  blood  shed  in  the  streets,  n 
caunon  shot  of  the  French  army  resounding  from  nitbout, 
might  mako  of  Paria  a  anare,  a  prison,  and  a  lomb  for  the 
allied  armiea.  Napoléon,  supported  but  a  few  hours  hy  the 
riaing  of  the  capital,  and  bj  a  potriotic  insurrection  of  the 
towns,  the  villages,  the  roads,  and  the  countr;,  on  their  lîne  of 
retreat,  might  pour  forth^(),OQO  men  refreahed,  concentrated, 
indignant,  through  the  streets  of  hia  capital,  reconqaer  it  in  a 
day,  and  dévote  its  victora  to  destruction.  Ail  the  troops  of 
Mannont  and  Mortier  were  at  eight  leagues'  distance  from 
Paria,  as  an  advance  guard  on  both  banlis  of  the  Essonne, 
,  between  Fontainebleau  and  the  capital.  Tbe  armj  of  Napoléon 
had  immediatel;  followed  him  from  Champagne,  and  numbered 
40,000  combatauta,  exclusive  of  the  Impérial  Guard,  nhicb. 
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of  itself,  was  équivalent  to  a  third  armj.  Thèse  60»000  men, 
reunited  thus  under  the  walls  of  Fontainebleau,  tempered  by 
adversity,  indiffèrent  to  fire,  despising  numbers,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  and  of  fanaticism  for  their  Ëmperor, 
demanded  with  loud  cries  a  retum  to  Paris — vengeance  and 
battle.  Napoléon  showed  himself  every  day  to  thèse  troops  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  ;  he  read  their  wishes  in  their  faces  ; 
he  carried  away  their  acclamations  in  his  heart  ;  he  revolved 
in  his  mind,  day  and  night,  thoughts  such  as  those  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  greatness.  In  finding  himself  still  so 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was  hated 
by  the  people.  His  country  seemed  to  hâve  become  itself 
again»  and  to  palpitate  once  more  within  his  breast.  He  dreamt 
of  his  own  revival  in  that  of  France. 

XII. 

But  the  power  of  opinion,  which  he  had  so  much  despised, 
80  outraged,  and  so  persecuted,  was  unknown  to  him.  Between 
the  army  and  the  country  he  had  created  an  abyss  of  public 
feeling.  The  country,  whose  name  he  had  so  long  cast  into 
the  shade  by  absorbing  it  in  his  own,  had  arrived  at  the  point 
of  resentment  against  him,  that,  of  ail  its  enemies,  it  was  he, 
perhaps,  it  dreaded  most.  Despairing  and  discouraged  by  him, 
his  retum  appeared  to  it  less  a  deliverance  than  a  new  servitude. 
He  had  broken  the  spring  of  patriotism  in  their  soûls,  by  bend- 
ing  it  so  often.  Public  opinion  in  France  was  more  formidable 
to  him  than  the  annies  of  ail  the  coalitions  in  the  world  ;  ani 
this  he  felt,  without  confessiug  it  to  himself.  He  was  astonished 
at  himself  that  he  did  not  take  the  most  energetic  resolutions, 
at  the  aspect  of  liis  troops,  on  counting  his  soldiers,  at  the  cries 
of  his  battalions.  He  longed  to  march,  and  every  evening  gave 
orders  for  décisive  movements  the  following  day  ;  but  he  re 
called  them  in  the  night,  became  agitated,  and  continued 
immoveable.  He  experienced  a  weakuess  and  vacillation  of 
resolution  and  of  will,  the  cause  of  which  he  could  not  divina: 
it  was,  that  public  opinion  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 
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XIII. 


U  deTall0fnuid,tb0n>jalût8whoanntiniideâbiiD,andiu' 
cjBMed  in  ntunber  eveiy  hoor,  eTsn  the  repablicans  who  were 
onited  at  tbis  moment  with  the  rojaliate  by  a.  coramuntty  of 
hatred.lbediplomBtists,  tbeforeign  gênerais,  the  Seoate.tlie  legis- 
latÎTabodjitbechiefBof  the  National  Guardof  Paris,  audlinallr, 
the  opulent  citizens  vho  trembled  for  their  citj,  vere  ail  in 
alann  at  the  danger  to  «bicb  Paris  would  be  eiposed,  îf  the 
Emperor  lûtened  to  the  couusels  of  estremit;  and  despnir. 
Thej  brought  into  action  ail  tbe  influence  of  a  frightened 
capital  on  the  minds  of  tbe  marsbals  and  gênerais  of  Napoléon. 
Tfaey  eserted  thernselTes,  througb  the  médium  of  their  friends, 
of  tiiMir  wives,  of  their  families,  by  tbe  sacred  nune  of  their 
couiitry,  for  the  interest  even  of  their  own  future  lives  and 
fortuni-s,  to  Jetiu-h  them,  one  by  one.  from  Napoléon.  They 
depictcd  lo  tli<^m  the  capital  set  on  lire  in  the  struggle,  tlicir 
relations  slaugUtered,  their  dwellingB  ravaged,  their  nameu 
aocureed,  their  responsibiltly  written  in  lettera  of  blood.  if  titoy 
■hould  obey  ooe  man  in  préférence  to  their  country  :  and  if  lo 
grotify  tbe  frantic  ambition  of  one  proscribed  by  the  uhulo 
worlU,  they  should  betray  the  most  sacred  of  ail  ontha — titat 
whîcli  binds  every  citizen  at  bis  birth  to  bis  fellow-cilizeua. 
Napoléon  was  notbing  more  in  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
neariy  the  vhole  population  of  France,  than  a  man  in  a  sinte 
of  insanity,  from  whose  bauds  it  was  neceasaiy  to  remove  eveiy 
«eapon,  tliat  he  ehonld  not  employ  them  incommitting  parricide. 

An  opinion  so  unanimous,  so  conibined,  so  impassioncU.  ko 
potriotic  in  its  terms — expresaed  ererywhere  and  at  ail  tunes 
by  tbe  moatha  of  frienda,  of  fathers,  of  wires,  and  of  feIIo«- 
citizens — couldnotfoilto  influence  the  gênerais,  whom  lassitude 
and  rerereee  bad  already  more  than  balf  perHuaded.  They 
etruggled  no  more  except  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  and 
the  deoency  of  défection.  The  onobetnictad  road  between  their 
eorj»  d'armé»  and  the  gâtes  of  Paris,  ihe  wish  to  see  their 
families  again,  after  their  long  campais,  tbe  neceesity  of  con- 
ferriiig  nitb  tlie  provisioual  govtirumeat,  and  wilb  ibe  allivd 
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gênerais,  on  the  line  of  démarcation,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice,  fumished  them  with  continuai  prétexta  for  visiting 
Paris.  There  was  a  négociation,  continuai  and  silent,  between 
the  capital  and  the  anny,  independent  of  that  which  the  Em- 
peror  himself  continued  with  Alexander,  through  Caulaincourt 
and  his  marshals.  A  situation  strained  to  so  délicate  a  point 
could  not  fail  to  be  broken  by  some  chance  or  other  ;  and  this 
chance  existed  in  the  heart  of  one  of  Napoléon  *8  oldest  com- 
panions  in  arms,  tom  between  the  despair  of  striking  the  last 
blows,  useless,  in  his  idea,  to  the  country,  and  the  shame  of 
appearing  to  abandon  his  chief  and  his  benefÎEkctor.  Marmont 
adopted  one  of  those  middle  courses  which  saves  the  conscience 
only  by  staining  the  ôdelity .  The  capitulation  of  Paris,  a  mea- 
sure  of  prudence  under  an  appearance  of  treason,  after  an 
heroic  struggle  with  himself  had  already  engaged  and  compro- 
mised  Marmont 

XIV. 

Although  this  marshal  had  fought  to  the  last,  and  sought 
for  death  even  to  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  some  of  his  lieutenants 
and  of  his  soldiers,  irritated  at  yielding  up  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  on  an  armistice,  had  raisedaciy  of  treason  againsthim, 
when  falliiig  back  on  Essonne.  General  Chastel,  who  com- 
manded  a  part  of  his  cavalry  (an  intrepid  soldier,  but  blinded 
by  a  military  fanaticism,)  had  apostrophized  Marmont  under  the 
name  of  traiter.  Marmont,  whose  blood  had  been  shed  on  that 
day  freely  enough  in  the  cause  of  honour,  replied  to  the  insuit 
by  threatening  General  Chastel  with  a  court-martial,  when  the 
army  should  be  no  longer  before  the  enemy.  Since  that  capitu- 
lation, that  retreat,  and  thèse  ii\jurious  suspicions  bî  his  offîcers 
and  soldiers,  Marmont,  though  blameless  and  without  remorse, 
was  not  without  embarrassment  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  army  and 
the  Emperor.  Misfortune  créâtes  injustice.  Napoléon  might 
reproach  himself  with  not  hanng  secured,  at  every  risk  to  his 
own  fortunes,  the  few  hours  he  required  from  the  defence,  to 
enable  him  to  reach  Paris  before  Alexander.  The  marshal, 
occupied  at  Essonne  amidst  his  corps  d'armée,  had  not 
yentured  to  meet  the  eye  of  Napoléon  at  Fontainebleau;  for 
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donbtless  in  tbat  eye  he  h&d  expected  to  meet  a  reproach. 
Dajs  flew  bf,  each  canying  off  one  of  the  resolutions  and 
irrésolutions  of  the  Emperor.  Each  of  thèse  daya  aiso  tended 
to  «eaken  the  âdeli^  of  his  gênerais. 

XV. 

We  bav»  eeen  that  M.  de  Canlaincoiirt  (incessantlj  sent 
front  Fontainebleau  to  Paris,  and  back  agaia  from  Paris  to 
Fontaineblewi),  had  failed  in  his  attempt,  fiist  to  induce  the 
allied  poirers  to  treat  with  Nspoleon,  and  afterwarda  to  oblain 
a  recognitioD  of  the  regencf.  The  ijaasty  vas  swept  away, 
and  nothing  now  remaîned  but  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  and 
aie  &te  that  «aa  preparing  for  bim,  interrening  between  the 
Hirone  and  the  final  forfeiture.  Caulaincoort  had  retumed  on 
tbe  night  of  the  3nd  to  Fontainebleau,  to  bring  thèse  melancholj 
decrees  of  victory  to  his  master.  Napoléon,  full  of  a  last  hope 
nnti)  then,  revolted  sgainst  thèse  decrees.  Ho  wailed  im- 
pfttiently  for  day-break,  assembled  his  troops  in  tbe  courts  and 
in  the  gardens  of  tbe  palace,  mountad  his  horse,  sarrounded  by 
his  marshals  and  his  aides-dsK^mp,  and  passing  down  the  front 
of  the  battalions  of  his  gnard,  he  read,  with  alond  and  irritated 
Toice,  a  proclamation  vhich  he  had  viitten  to  sound  thetr 
resolution. 

"  Soldiers  !  the  enemy  has  outstript  us  hj  three  marches, 
and  made  hirnself  master  of  Paris.  We  must  eipel  bim. 
Unirortbj  Frenchmen,  emigrants,  whom  ne  had  pardoned, 
hâve  boisted  the  white  cockade,  and  jotned  the  ranks  of  the 
enemj.  Cowards  1  Thej  shall  receive  tbe  rewerd  of  thia  nev 
attempt  Let  us  swear  to  conqner  or  die  I  Let  us  sveAr  to 
make  them  respect  tbia  tiiootoor  cockade,  which  for  twenty 
jears  pasthas  bêeafoand  npmitberoadof  glory  andof  honourt" 

XVI. 

Tbe  Toics  of  tfaeir  Emperor  resonuded  in  the  hearts  of  the 
battolionsand  squadrons.  A  shudderpassed  through  the  ranks, 
sabres  clattared,  foreheada  grew  pale,  and  lips  trembled  and 
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responded  in  long  rumbling  acclamations,  like  the  bellowing  of 
anger  that  begins  to  growl  in  the  bollow  cbest.  *'  To  Pariai 
to  Paris!"  shouted  the  soldiers.  *'  Let  our  Emperor  lead  os 
there  !  '*  Their  eyes  seemed  to  deyour  in  advance  the  short 
distance  which  separated  them  from  the  enemy,  and  their 
sabres  to  sweep  the  foe  from  the  streets  of  the  capital,  restored 
to  their  country  and  their  Emperor.  Napoléon  (gazing  on  the 
marshals  and  gênerais  grouped  around  him,  as  he  pointed  out 
to  them  this  inextinguishable  enthusiasm  for  war,  rekindled  by 
his  présence  in  the  breasts  of  his  soldiers),  seemed  to  reproach 
them  for  their  supineness,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  disafiection 
in  the  chiefs.  No  longer  doubting  the  energy  with  which  he 
would  be  foUowed  by  his  soldiers,  he  retumed  to  his  palace, 
pursued  even  to  the  interior  of  his  apartmeuts  by  the  prolonged 
écho  of  ûdelity  and  dévotion  from  his  troops.  He  walked  for  a 
long  time  alone  in  his  cabinet,  with  broken  steps,  with  gestures 
of  the  hand,  and  with  attitudes  of  refl action  and  of  buoyancy, 
which  revealed  the  strugglingof  his  spirit  with  some  great  design. 
Then,  sitting  down,  and  taking  the  pen  with  his  own  hand,  he 
wrote  the  order  to  the  army  to  put  itself  in  motion  the  foUow- 
ing  day  for  Paris,  and  to  advance  his  quarter-general  from  Fon- 
tainebleau to  Essonne.  It  was  the  signal  of  battle  before  Paris, 
in  which  he  at  length  resolved  to  sacrifice  his  life,  or  to  recon- 
quer  his  impérial  crown. 

XVII. 

This  resolution  transpired  in  the  evening  through  the  ru- 
mours  of  the  palace.  It  made  the  army  tremble  with  vengeance 
and  with  joy  ;  but  it  made  the  chiefs  also  tremble  for  Paris, 
for  France,  and  for  their  own  future  prospects.  They  had 
none  of  them  the  same  motives  as  Napoléon,  to  risk  the  fruits 
of  their  lives,  and  the  responsibility  of  their  names,  in  a 
Btruggle  of  despair.  If  the  Empire  fell,  their  famé  would  still 
remain,  as  well  as  their  rank,  their  riches,  their  nobility,  and 
the  certainty  of  being  sought  for,  honoured,  and  consecrated 
by  any  other  govemment,  which  would  settle  accounts  with 
glory,  and  the  services  rendered  to  the  country.  None  of  them 
wished  to  tamish  their  names  with  treason  ;  but  neither  did 
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tmj  ot  them  wisb  to  eecond  «tut  Ùiej  considered  u  insanit;. 
It  vaa  Uieiefore  neoeesuj,  whatever  the  coet,  to  prerent  the 
Emperor  froin  pntting  tbeir  fidelity  to  the  teet,  and  from 
neking  s  last  battle,  in  which  to  follow  him  vould  be  madnesa, 
and  to  désert  him  conardice. 

XVIII. 

No  Booner  had  the  cbiefs  o!  the  armj  been  made  acquainted 
with  tbe  resolation  of  the  Emperor,  than  tbe  eame  sentiment 
nised  tbe  Bama  murmur  in  their  minda,  inciting  tbem,  b;  the 
instinct  of  a  common  thoiight,  to  inteirogate  eacb  other  on  tbeir 
impressions,  and  to  concert  a  plan  of  résistance,  of  objtHitioos, 
and  of  délibérations,  which  sbould  make  the  miad  of  tbe  Em- 
peror besitate  and  wsrer.  It  was  in  the  palace  itself  tbat  the 
marahals  and  tbe  cbiefs  of  corps  met  and  assembled.  at  tbe 
first  word,  in  tbe  samo  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  desperate 
plan  of  Napoléon.  This  opposition,  so  long  cogitadng,  under 
the  sembûnce  of  dévotion  and  the  promptitada  of  obédience, 
broke  out  at  lengtb  in  their  gestures,  in  iheir  looka,  and  in 
their  acclamations.  A  specious  snd  honourable  prétest  Justi- 
fied  tbe  hanbness  and  impropiie^  of  it  in  their  own  eyes. 
This  wos  the  ioterest  of  tbe  armj  of  wbich  they  considered 
tbemselTes  tbe  natural  representatiTes,  and  for  wbich  they 
began  to  B^ociate,  withoat  a  narrant,  b;  trostworthj  persons, 
with  the  provisional  govemment.  None  of  thèse  martial  per- 
soaages  dissembled  for  a  moment  that  Napoléon  vas  poUtîcally 
extÎDCt,  and  that  a  new  reign  was  about  to  commence.  Mili- 
taij  discipline,  in  depiiving  the  man  of  camps  and  batUes  of 
tbe  exercise  of  hia  own  will,  depiiTes  him,  more  than  it  does 
aoy  other  pro&ssion,  of  that  eoergj  of  character  so  neceesary 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  polilical  éventa.  It  inspires  him  with 
petaonal  intrepiditj,  bat  divests  him  of  oîvio  constancy.  No- 
thing  yields  so  much  and  bo  quickly  in  the  atorm  of  révolutions 
as  gênerais  ;  they  fbUow  the  noble  profession  of  arms,  but  they 
fotlow  it  under  etery  master  i  they  pass  from  ons  court  to  an- 
other,  bom  an  empire  to  a  monorcby,  from  a  motiarcby  to  a 
tepublic,  not  like  courtiers,  but  like  servants, — tbe  sword  of 
every  hand  wbich  lends  or  gives  itaelï  to  tbe  last  peraon  tbat 
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wears  a  crown.  It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  tbat  we  must 
look  for  the  heroism  of  courage  ;  but  we  rarelj  ûnd  there  the 
heroism  of  independence. 

XIX. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  accustomed  to  so  many  goTemments,  and 
00  manj  reyolutions  of  the  palace,  had  judged,  from  the  obse- 
qniousness  of  thèse  men  to  Napolcon  in  his  prosperity,  of  their 
pliancy  on  his  fall.  He  had  them  sounded,  interrogated, 
almost  negociated  with,  apart  from  their  sovereign^  by  General 
Dapont,  and  by  his  confidential  agents.  To  them  he  repre- 
sented  Napoléon  as  already  condemned  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  repulsed  from  France.  He  asked  them  if  the 
army,  after  having  sacrificed  for  him  so  much  blood,  ought 
again  to  sacrifice  itself  on  his  tomb,  even  to  suicide.  He  gave 
a  glimmering  to  their  eyes  of  the  gratitude  of  the  future  sove- 
reign,  who  would  recompense  the  services  rendered  to  France, 
or  who  would  proscribe  through  them  the  executioners  and  the 
incendiaries  of  his  capital. 

Thèse  insinuations  found  ready  access  to  those  hearts, 
ulcerated  by  reverses,  which  were  désirons  of  casting  upon  one 
alone  the  respoDsibility,  the  resentment,  and  the  odium  of  the 
common  calamity.  A  sort  of  ill-sounding  and  wrong-sided 
glory  attached  itself  even,  in  the  idea  of  some  of  thèse  mar- 
shals,  to  a  rudeness  of  language,  and  to  an  abruptness  of  op- 
position, which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  manly  inde- 
pendence ;  but  their  complicity  in  the  18th  Brumaire,  their 
obsequiousness  to  the  Emperor,  their  ready  acquiescence  of  ten 
years  to  ail  the  caprices  of  tyranny,  took  away  from  them  the 
right  to  this  stem  patrioUsm.  We  murmur  only  with  dignity 
against  the  excess  of  power  tbat  we  bave  combated.  Thèse 
men  of  Napoléon *8  camps  never  dreamt  of  separating  their 
cause  from  his,  until  his  décline.  This  was  just  to  him,  but 
iniquitous  for  them.  When  a  master  has  been  followed  even 
in  his  worst  faults,  until  he  begins  to  fall,  there  is  only  one 
real  excuse  for  the  companions  of  his  fortune,  which  is  to  fall 
with  him. 
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XX. 

Mushsl  Oudinot,  the  Bajard  of  the  Bepnblîc  aud  of  the 
Empire,  deroted  to  Ihe  Emperor,  but  still  more  devotâd  to 
the  amij  of  which  he  was  the  model,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
break  ont  againat  the  madness  of  «  chief  nho  could  not  be 
toached  even  witb  the  «rounds  of  his  countij,  and  wfao  wiahed 
to  plnnga  the  remaios  of  his  personal  ambition  into  the  âames 
and  the  blood  of  the  capital.  This  explosion  of  a  heart  whoea 
patiiotism  ezlinguished  its  fidelity,  produced  an  ebullition,  &om 
the  mouths  and  hearts  of  the  otber  maishals  and  chiefs  of  diri- 
aioiis,  of  the  discontent  and  despair  of  the  ctisis,  so  long  muttered 
witb  a  low  Toice.  The  conviction  of  a  common  thought  multi- 
plied  reproaches,  and  increased  audacitj  in  etei?  heart.  Ail 
disguiae  of  private  sentiments  was  at  once  thrown  ofT,  and  the 
murmur  and  the  résolution  to  disobey  were  intentionally 
eterated  higfa  enough,  that  the  noise  mjght  reach  the  ears  of 
the  Emperor.  and  that  the  certûnt;  of  the  résistance  he  was 
abont  to  eiperience,  for  the  ûiat  time,  migbt  spare  his  lieute- 
nants the  unpleasantnees  of  oppoeii^  him  to  his  face. 

XXI. 

Dnring  this  fiist  insarrectîoii  of  the  mind,  in  the  cotirts,  in 
the  gardens,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  palace,  the  Emperor,  ehut 
ap  with  CaulaiucouTt,  poured  eut  bitter  complainte  of  his  ruin, 
■ocuBadona  against  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  formerlj  his  friend, 
ind  DOW  his  ezecntioner;  imprécations  against  Talleyiand  uid 
the  Senate,  and  contempt,  incredolitj  and  irony  against  the 
fionrboQs,  that  posthumoua  dynatty,  incapable,  he  said,  to 
govem  a  newij  enl^htened  people.  Then  resuming  hia  con- 
fidence, and  reminding  Caolaioèourt  of  the  heutfelt  cries  of 
fais  army  which  he  had  heard: — "To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  mûch  «rith  60,000  men  to  the  gâtes  of  Parie.  Mj  brsTe 
vétérans  acknowledge  me  atill,  and  acknowledge  me  alone. 
The  nmse  of  my  cannon  shall  awaken  Paria  :  it  will  rise 
behînd  the  Rnasiâns,  irtiile  I  attack  them  in  front    Victofj  il 
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mine,  and  that  shall  be  mj  judge.  If  the  French,  after  their 
deliverance,  think  me  still  worthy  of  the  throne,  they  will 
restore  it  to  me.  The  night  passed  in  thèse  conversations  and 
illusions. 

XXII. 

The  Emperor,  however,  while  affecting  to  maintain  his 
illusions  before  Caulaincoart,  had  doabts,  whicb  he  did  not 
^ish  to  hâve  elucidated,  of  the  obédience  of  his  gênerais  to 
fais  orders.  To  doubt  obédience  to  him  at  such  a  moment  was 
to  recognise  revolt  :  to  recognise,  without  pmiishing  it,  was  to 
submit  himself  tamelj  to  the  caprice  of  his  lieutenants.  He 
recoiled  before  this  oatbreak,  and  âattered  himself  that  the 
night  and  reâection  would  bring  back  his  gênerais  to  their 
duty.  Before  Berthier  himself,  his  conôdant  and  chief  of  the 
stafif,  he  guarded  himself  against  expressing  the  least  distrust 
as  to  the  exécution  of  his  orders,  which  he  continued  to 
dictate.  He  slept  for  some  hours,  and  dressed  himself  earlj 
to  inspect  from  the  Windows  the  exécution  of  some  movements 
of  tho  troops  which  he  had  ordered.  But  the  hours  passed  on 
until  noon,  without  his  hearing,  in  the  camps  around  Fontaine- 
bleau, any  other  noise  than  that  of  the  ordinary  calls  of  the 
drum  in  an  anny  at  rest.  Vacancy,  immobility,  and  silence 
continued  to  reign  everywhere.  Still  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  in  the  very  first  disobedience  he  had  ever 
experienced  in  his  life  from  his  army,  and  he  did  not  dare  to 
ask  any  questions,  lest  he  should  bave  to  yield  or  to  punish. 
He  affected  to  think,  and  to  say  to  Caulaincourt,  and  other 
confîdants,  that  the  préparations  for  departure,  to  secure 
conveyance,  forage,  and  subsistence  for  the  army,  had  doubtless 
retard ed,  to  this  advanced  hour,  the  march  of  the  columns  on 
Essonne. 

Ât  noon  the  ordinary  parade  of  the  guards  on  duty  took 
place  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  The  rumour  of  Napoléon 's 
abdication,  which  was  rapidly  spread  during  the  night  by  his 
marshals,  as  if  to  give  him  this  indirect  summons  of  destiny 
throiigh  the  public  voice,  spread  along  the  ranks  and  over  the 
palace.     Thèse  rumours  at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Napo- 
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]«on,  and  produced  a,pAlenefls  otst  iâa  featnres  ;  for  he  ontid- 
ptited  a  more  direct  summons  from  those  who  iu  tlieir  hearts 
vere  looging  for  his  fkU.  The  tngical  scènes  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  of  tlie  paUce  of  Paul  the  Fîrat,  âoatod  in  hia 
îmagiDstion.  He  j^elded  within  himeelf  to  necesai^  ;  but, 
OQiwardlj  aSecdog  the  confidence  of  incontestable  command, 
he  mountâd  hia  horse  in  the  midst  of  fais  gênerais,  and 
reviewed  his  detAchmenls  in  silence.  Sorrov,  doubt,  and  pitjr 
vers  stningl;  marked  on  the  rough  feat^ires  of  the  soldiets. 
At  (his  moment  an  aîde-de-comp  of  Marmont's  arriveâ  Aill 
speed  from  Essonne  ;  he  dismounted,  delirered  his  despatches, 
and  diTulged  among  the  gronp  Ihat  surroonded  him  Ihe  news 
of  the  Emperor's  dethronement  hj  the  Senate.  This  intelli- 
gence pasaed  from  mouth  ta  mouth  amongst  the  marahals,  and 
througb  the  silent  ranks  of  the  soldiety.  Some  it  exasperated, 
others  it  confounded,  and  it  rejoiced  a  few  ;  but  to  tba  greater 
number  it  offered  a  door  open  to  ingratitude  and  infîdeti^. 
The  review  nas  a  gloomy  one,  and  tenninated  without  the 
Guslomaiy  cries  of  loyalty  and  a£Fectioo.  It  was  now  évident 
to  Napoléon  ÛM,  hia  orders  faad  been  treated  with  contempt, 
and  (hat  ail  e^es  were  tumed  towards  Paris  for  a  signal  which 
should  décide  between  him  and  the  Senate.  fie  dismounted, 
pale  and  carenom,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the 
palace,  and  made  a  sign  witb  bis  hand  to  the  marshals  and  the 
gênerais  that  fae  did  net  wisb  to  be  aocompaoied  into  his 
B^rtments.  His  lieutenants  looked  at  eaoh  other  ;  and, 
mutuall;  enconraged  hj  a  single  glance,  they  paid  no  attention 
to  bis  sign,  but  r^idljr  followed  him,  u  if  with  their  customary 
respect,  and  entered  immediately  after  him  the  ealoon  leading 
to  his  cabinet. 

XXIII. 

Let  ns  leave  for  a  moment  this  scène,  as  yet  eo  sileot,  and 
oaet  an  eye  on  nhat  is  pasdng  at  Paris  and  in  Marmont's  arm;, 
— the  adnnce-guard  and  left  Bjaak  of  that  of  Napoléon. 

The  Senate,  bb  ne  hâve  said,  declued  themselves  ever^ 
moment  with  increasing  audacilj  against  the  Empire.  Beur 
Donville  sent  message  upon  message  to  Uarmont.  to  detach 
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his  army  from  a  chief  repudiated  by  victoiy  and  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  The  Emperor,  on  his  side,  the  day  after 
bis  arrivai  at  Fontainebleau,  had  gone  to  visit  Marmont  and 
the  Unes  of  his  army.  Humours  of  treason,  and  reproaches  on 
the  promptitude  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  had  resounded  ki 
his  ears  during  this  visit.  He  pretended,  however,  not  to  hear 
them  ;  and  whether,  from  a  full  confidence  of  a  friendship  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  brotherhood  of  so  many  battle-fields, 
'wheiher  from  judicious  dissimulation  to  préserve  in  his  in- 
terests  a  division  which  in  a  word  might  alienate,  he  had 
saluted  Marmont  in  his  ordinary  manner.  He  honoured  in 
him  unfortunate  valeur,  and  distributed  praises,  promotion, 
and  décorations  amongst  his  offîcers.  This  last  interview  be- 
tween  the  Emperor  and  his  ancient  aide-de-camp  seemed  to 
attach  Marmont  more  than  ever  to  his  duty.  The  Emperor 
himself  stifled  the  exasperated  denunciations  which  General 
Chastel  had  uttered  against  the  marshal  on  the  march  from 
Paris.  He  attributed  them  to  the  anger  which  retreat  excites 
in  a  generous  heart  ;  and  he  therefore  ordered  both  gênerais  to 
forget,  the  one  his  reproaches,  and  the  other  the  vengeance  of 
a  military  tribunal  with  which  he  had  menaced  his  subordinate 
ofiScer. 

XXIV. 

But  the  Emperor  had  scarcely  quitted  the  army  of  Marmont, 
when  emissaries  from  the  minister  of  war,  from  M.  de  Talley- 
raud,  from  the  royalists,  and  above  ail,  from  the  republicans, 
insiuuated  themselves  into  his  camp,  and  penetrated  even  into 
his  own  présence.  It  may  be  very  well  believed  that  the  mind 
of  the  marshal,  already  much  afflicted,  was  more  and  more 
worked  upon  by  solicitations,  invested  in  colours  of  true  patriot- 
ism,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  terrible  alternative  of  failing 
in  friendship  for  his  old  chief,  or  of  divesting  himself  of  ail 
solicitude  for  his  country.  In  this  agitation  of  Marmont's 
mind,  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  who  commanded  the  troops  ixkr 
front  of  Essonne,  summoned  the  marshal  in  the  nanie  of  peiice, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  new  govemment  of  his  country,  to  pre- 
vent  a  useless  effusion  of  blood  ;  and  to  range,  himself,  as  he 
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nid,  nnder  the  ootoara  of  tbe  canse  tint  ma  trnl^  Frencfa. 
The  commandant  of  tbe  Nationsl  Oiurd  of  Paris,  General 
Dessolea,  an  old  lieutenant  of  Moreau'a.  foll  of  a  juat  resent- 
ment  against  the  Emperor,  &ddre«ed  the  aame  prayeis  to 
Uaimont,  in  the  name  of  hÎB  fellow-citizenB  of  Paris,  as  it 
affectad  their  lives,  their  properties  and  their  funtlies.  HU 
adlieaion,  he  eaid,  to  the  new  national  govemment,  would  settle 
erery  thlng.  The  destinj  of  France  rested  entirel;  at  this 
moment  upon  one  man  alone,  «ho  ma  aibiter  between  the 
Empire,  still  armed,  and  the  nation,  anppliftnt  at  the  feet  of 
the  gênerai  neareat  to  it  for  its  capital  and  ita  blood. 

XXV. 

The  mnrtihal  did  not  dare  to  take  whollj  np(m  faimeelf  the 
entire  weight  of  a  décision  nhich  he  felt  befbrehand  most  crash 
htm  in  the  estimaiion  of  honmir  and  of  gntitade,  and  in  tbe 
page  of  hislory.  He  deliberated  with  bimself  ;  bat  to  deliberate 
«hen  militai;  daty  called  for  obédience  ma  alreody  to  betnj. 
As  a  militarj  man,  he  oondemned  bimself;  as  a  frieod  he 
afHicted  bis  own  heart  ;  as  citizen  of  a  countrr,  the  fate  of  wbich 
«as  in  his  own  hands,  he  mode,  perhaps,  one  of  tbose  sitpema- 
tnral  eSbrts  wbich  immol&te  one  duty  to  anotber,  and  whit^ 
sacrifice  a  man  for  the  pablic  safetj.  However  ibis  may  be, 
Mannont  wisbed  for  an  excase;  which  was  an  ample  admission 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  fanlt.  He  assembled  at  Essonne 
ail  the  gênerais,  and  ail  the  superior  officera  of  his  anny,  and 
he  consoltod  them  on  the  adhésion  that  tfaey  were  to  gire  or 
to  refuse,  in  the  name  of  the  anny,  to  the  propositions  of  Paris, 
of  the  proTisional  govemment,  and  of  the  allies.  The  moment 
most  hâve  been  Teiy  critical,  and  the  pressure  of  evenls  aai 
of  tbe  national  opinion  excessive  in  the  extrême;  for  ail  pny 
nonnced  for  the  adbesbn.  One  réserve  only  was  made,  iriiidi 
was  called  for  by  the  memorj  of  past  erents,  and  even  by  tbe 
deceni^  of  défection  :  this  was,  that  goarantees  should  be  given 
for  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  Ëmperor. 

Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  Prince  Schwartzenbarg,  in  whii^ 
Bsight  at  once  be  seen  hia  resclntion,  bis  aonow,  and  hk  remone. 
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Miwkil  liinao^t  fmpom  f—  «t  rapitolttioa. 


XXVI. 

**  I  haye  reeeWed,**  be  faid,  **  the  letter  which  your  high* 
XM8S  bas  doae  me  the  konour  to  write  to  me.  Public  opinion 
bas  always  been  the  nile  of  my  eonduot  The  anny  and  the 
people  bave  been  absolfed  ftom  tbeir  oath  of  fidelîQr  towards 
Ûie  Ëmperor  Napoléon,  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
diBpo'sed  to  conour  in  sucb  a  ooi^janction  of  the  people  and  the 
army,  as  may  obviate  ail  chance  of  civil  war,  and  prevent  the 
effosion  of  French  blood.  In  conséquence,  I  am  ready  to  quit 
the  anny  of  the  Emperor  Napoléon  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, for  which  I  demand  a  written  guarantee: — 

**Art.  I.  The  troops  which  shall  quit  the  standard  of 
Napoléon  sball  be  allowed  to  retire  freely  into  Normandy. 

**  Art.  II.  If,  in  conséquence  of  this  movement,  the  events 
(rf  the  war  should  place  in  the  hands  of  the  allied  powers  the 
person  of  Napoléon  Bonaparte,  bis  life  and  liberty  shall  be 
guaranteed  to  him,  in  a  space  of  ground,  and  in  a  country  cir- 
cumscribed,  at  the  choice  of  the  allied  powers  and  of  the 
French  govemment." 

XXVII. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  autbors  of  this  défection  did  not 
dîssemble  any  of  the  oonsequences  that  it  was  preparing. 
Tbey  knew  they  would  deliver  up  Napoléon,  in  witbdrawing, 
without  bis  knowledge,  the  rampart  which  still  sheltered  him  ; 
and  they  stipulated  beforehand  the  ambiguous  condition  of  bis 
eaptivity.  The  tenus  of  Art.  II.  might,  in  fact,  be  as  wett 
applied  to  a  prison  as  to  an  empire.  The  beat  proof  that 
Marmont  spoke  the  wishes  of  the  enemies  of  bis  sovereign,  of 
bis  benefactor,  and  of  bis  gênerai,  is,  that  the  allies  ratified 
bis  words  by  their  signatures,  and  that  they  eyen  extended 
tbeir  meaning  by  conferring  upon  Napoléon  a  sovereignty  in 
bis  banishment. 

*'  I  cannot  suffici^itly  express  to  yoa,'*  replied  the  gênerai- 
îsaimo  of  the  allied  tioops  to  Marmont,.'*  the  sadsfiMtioa  I  idék 
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HumoM'a  ctfa  acmpud  bj  tha  Allia. 

at  leanmig  the  alacrity  wttli  which  yaa  occept  the  invitation  of 
tbe  proTiaional  goTemment,  in  ruiging  youieelf  nnder  tha  ban- 
ner  of  the  Frencb  cause.  The  distingaished  seirïces  tbat  you 
hare  reudered  to  jour  (xnmtrj  are  generaUj  recognised.  You 
haTe  now  crowned  th«m  bj  restori^  to  Ihair  bomee  Uie  few 
brave  men  tbat  bave  eecaped  the  ambition  of  one.  I  appra- 
ciate,  above  ail,  tbe  delioacf  of  tha  aittale  vliiicb  jon  damand,  aod 
to  which  I  agrée,  relative  to  the  peraon  of  Nt^eon.  Nothîng 
oonld  betler  cbatacterize  tbe  generosity  so  natural  to  the 
Freach,  and  hj  vhûdi  joa  aie  bo  particulâily  distingniabed." 

The  dlies  tboa  diaguiaed  fiom  ïf  anoont  tha  EÛilt  be  bad 
committed,  by  deaignating  it  aa  delicac^  aod  ganerDeit;,  which 
aztended  more  indulgence  to  N&poleoa  than  to  himaelf.  Thef 
bad  bardly  eigoed  the  convention,  however,  before  h«  a^ieared 
to  repent  it,  and  to  wish  to  redeem  the  crnal  abare  be  bore  in  ths 
transaction,  by  making  efforts,  in  concert  with  otber  marslialB, 
in  favonr  of  Ûie  regency,  and  the  tranamiasion  of  the  Empire 
to  tha  son  of  bis  benabctor.    Lot  oa  now  retom  to  Fontaine- 


BOOK   EIGHIH. 

Abdication  of  Napoléon— He  aenda  Canlainoourt  and  Macdonald  ai  Pleni- 
potentîaries  to  Paria — Counoil  of  the  Marshals  and  the  Allied  SoTe- 
rdgns  on  the  4Éh  of  April— Rejeotion  of  the  Regency — Défection 
of  Marmont'a  Troops — Nocturnal  Supper  of  the  Gênerais  and 
Office»— March  of  the  6th  Corps  into  the  eneroy't  linet— Its  rerolt 
on  its  arrivai  at  Yenaillee— Its  march  towarda  Aambouiilet — Mar- 
mont,  haitening  to  Venaillet,  atops  and  appeaset  the  6th  eorpa — 
Oration  of  Marmont,  on  hit  retum,  at  the  hôtel  of  ^L  de  Talleyrand — 
Order  of  the  day  of  Napoléon  on  the  5th  of  April'-Retum  of  the 
Plenipotentiariea  to  Fontainebleau — Napoléon  wiahea  to  commence 
the  war — He  renouncea  the  idea— Departure  of  Caulaincourt  for 
Paria. 

I. 

The  Emperor,  on  entering  his  apartments,  with  a  determined 
voice  ordered  the  head-quarters  to  advaDce  to  Ponthierry,  on 
the  road  to  Essonne.     This  he  thought  would  be  a  tacit  order 
to  his  marshals  also  to  follow  him  with  their  main  divisions. 
He  did  not  expect  that  his  companions  in  arms  would  abandon 
him  in  the  last  struggle;  for  though  he  had  no  longer  any 
confidence  in  their  dévotion  he  still  believed  in  their  honour. 
The  marshals,  however,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  very 
last  position  to  which  he  appeared  désirons  of  retreating,  formed 
before  him  a  group  of  enigmatical  faces.     Undecided  between 
habituai  respect  and  the  audacity  of  an  unwonted  resolution, 
their  features  revealed  the  ambiguity  of  the  part  ihey  played. 
Beady  to  bow  respectfully  if  the  Emperor  would  comprehend 
their  significant  gestures  and  silent  importunity,  but  ready  to 
enforcè  their  object,  if  he  persisted  in  not  understanding  them. 
The  long  silence  which  thus  ensued  between  the  Emperor  and 
his  lieutenants  was  the  most  solemn  dialogue  of  the  scène. 
Napoléon  consulted  by  his  looks  the  eyes  of  his  offîcers,  who 
alao  consulted  his  in  a  like  manner,  each  appeanng  to  wait  for 
the  other  to  develope  their  intentions.     This,  howerer,  Napo- 
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leon  did  not  yet  dream  of  doîng,  while  bis  lieutemuits  trembled 
et  the  prospect  of  being  forced  to  open  the  conférence.  The 
mortificatioa  of  waidiig  in  Tain,  increitsed  by  tbe  setUed  inten- 
Uon  of  eSecdng  their  olyect,  euûted  the  rage  and  impatience 
of  the  militaiy  chiafa,  till  at  lenglh.  despaîrii^  to  con*iDce  bot 
detennined  to  achieve,  the;  vere  abont  to  déclare  themselvea. 

II. 

"  I  rely  apon  70a,  gentlemen,"  sud  Napoléon  ot  tength, 
hastening  to  antidpate  them  hj  a  word  la  nhich  they  had  so 
often  responded,  and  which  required  sonie  eign  of  acquiescence. 
Thfl  maisbals,  howerer,  inatead  of  reiiring  reapectfully,  as  usual 
on  Buch  occasions,  to  exécute  the  orders  they  received,  drew 
dose  together,  and  firmly  fixit^  their  feet  on  the  Soor,  ehowed, 
bj  thù  attitude,  their  résolution  to  remain.  Napoléon  ma 
agitaied,  but  restrained  his  feelinga,  till  MarahAl  Ney,  whoee 
numerons  exploits  had  given  him  the  light  of  expreasing  him. 
self  with  more  freedom  than  the  others,  exclaimed,  "  That  not 
a  single  sword  shonld  leave  the  acabbard  to  efEect  the  uselen 
and  inaane  crime  of  a  desperata  ambition  against  the  country." 
Napoléon  ngaided  him  with  reproaohful  astonishment.  This 
waa  the  flrst  tnith  he  had  heard  daring  ten  years  of  service; 
a&d  coming  froro  the  soûl  of  one  of  his  mosi  heioio  companions, 
it  had  the  accent  of  a  revoit  and  the  bittemess  of  an  abandon- 
ment.  He  was  thunderstruck  and  disconcerted,  as  he  had  been 
on  the  16th  Brunuiire,  by  the  voîcea  and  gestur«B  of  the  repré- 
sentatives at  Saint  Gloud.  Napoléon,  in  ikct,  reqnired  on  army 
between  himaelf  and  the  truth.  Hecould  not  combat  aodaci^ 
hand  to  hand. 

lU. 

His  lieutenants,  Ney,  Oudinot.  Lefebvre,  suppoited,  with 
al]  the  energy  of  abrupt  speech  and  indomitable  will,  the  dé- 
claration of  the  marshal.  The  faces,  the  t^me,  tbe  imperaiivdjr 
extended  anns  and  poinied  fingers  of  the  officers,  the  low  mni^ 
murs,  the  threatening  looks,  the  broken  words  scarcely  checked 
on  tbe  lipe,  the  stampiiig  of  feet  and  the  datter  of  sabres  on, 
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They  wdMnit  to  llie  Emperar  tk«  aecewity  of  abdicating. 

the  floor,  s^med  tù  iâdIoAto  to  Napoléon,  that  matters  were 
fast  vergîng  to  ettremides,  and  that  the  terror  hé  had  so  long 
inspired  was  at  length  reooiling  upon  himaeUl  He,  neverth^ 
less,  again  tried  hb  inond  power  :  he  raised  his  brow,  which 
had  bent  beneath  the  keenest  repreaches,  and  again  dismissing 
his  lieutenants  by  a  gestnfe,  '*  The  army  at  leaat — wiU  diat 
follow  me  ?  "  he  said  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  The  army,"  replied 
the  marsbals,  in  a  more  vehemeiit  tone,  '*  will  obej  its  gênerais." 
This  was  tuming  against  his  own  heart  the  sword  he  had  placed 
în  their  hands.  Napoléon  (éit  himself  diaarmed.  It  only  re- 
inahied  for  him  to  set  at  défiance  his  companions  in  glorjr,  in 
the  most  insolUng  manner,  by  dearing  a  passage  through  the 
group  that  presaed  around  him,  and  by  rushing  out  on  the 
terrace  of  the  court  to  oall  upon  his  grenadiers  to  avenge  their 
Emperor.  But  hère,  as  at  Saint  Cioud,  his  foot,  his  heart,  his 
Toice  fiBiiled  him.  He  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  bent  down 
his  head,  appeared  to  reflect  a  long  time  in  silence,  then  com- 
posed  his  featnres  to  hide  his  humiliation  ;  and  in  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  voluntarily  seeks  counsel  of  his  friends,  instead  of 
sûbmitting  himself  to  their  wiU  through  force  :  "  Well,'*  he  said 
to  them,  **  what  ought  I  to  do  in  your  opinion  ?*' 

"  Abdicate  !  **  exclaimed,  in  a  rough  and  «nanimous  voîoe, 
the  marshals  nearest  to  him. 

'*  Yes,  there  remains  for  you,  for  us,  for  our  country,  Û9 
other  course,  no  other  means  of  safety  than  your  abdioatioû," 
exclaimed  the  others. 

"  And  see  what  you  hâve  gained  by  not  foUowing  the  adYice 
of  your  friends,  when  they  wished  you  to  make  peace,"  said 
Marshal  Lefobvre. 

A  gênerai  murmur  of  approbation  revealed  to  Napoléon  that 
he  had  no  further  hope  or  even  pity  to  expect  in  ail  thèse  hearts. 
He  heard,  though  he  feigned  not  to  hear,  words  which  revealed 
the  long  hidden  depths  of  his  soûl.  He  saw  that  the  resent- 
ment  of  the  nation  overflowed  even  from  the  lips  of  ita  last 
preservers.  No  commisération  concealed  from  him  their  ingrati- 
tude. Défection  assumed  the  accent  of  patnotism.  Vulgar 
minds,  that  bave  cringed  the  lowest  before  prosperity,  oonduct 
themselves   Yfiih  the   utmost   insolenos  beforo  misfortone. 
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B*  niUa  aad  ngiii  Ui  ibdiMdcB. 

MilHaiT  Miiiiliimw  ia  tl>ea  disni&od  bj  the  nains  ot  fraskness  ; 
yet  this  tardf  ftanlmesB  ia  ofton  but  ihe  levenge  of  long  sar- 
vility.  It  was  not  spared  to  Napoléon.  la  a  few  moments  he 
WBs  overwhelmed  «ith  thoeo  voicea  irhich  had  been  so  long 
BBOtheiad  wîtk  fbnwd  adolatûm.  He  merited  Ûûa  punishment 
fnm  that  piAlio  opinion  whkh  1m  himaelf  had  so  moch  abu8«d. 
B«t  was  ît  the  icàpe^a  of  hii  owb  &toim  that  ahould  bave 
infiiotedit? 

IT. 

Napoléon  aoteùtted  htmaeli^  not  to  Hieii  cxinnsals,  but  to 
destiuf,  wliîch  had  disaimed  him.  "  I  vill  présent  ta  ;ou  mj 
abdioûioa, — leave  me  for  a  momvit  to  viite  it,"  be  said.  The 
manhala  «ithdrew  towards  the  door  of  tiie  narrow  closet,  nitbout 
loang  BÏght  of  the  Emperor.  He  aat  down  before  a  amall 
table  coTored  inih  green  doth.  He  took  a  pen,  redected  a  mo- 
ment, aad  then  veighing  the  nords  in  his  oûiid  he  wrote 
deliberatelj,  and  with  a  trembling  hand,  his  abdication  in  the 
following  words  : — 

'*  The  allied  powers  haring  proclaimed  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoléon  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re-cstablishment  of 
pcaee,  tka  £iiqieror  Niqioleon,  faithfol  to  his  oalh,  déclares 
that  heiaieadjto  descend  &om  the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and 
aven  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  country  ;  wilhout  préjudice, 
kowerar,  ta  tho  righta  of  his  son,  to  thoae  of  the  regencj  of  the 
Smprees,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 

"OivenatoarPalaceofFontiûneblean,the4thâpri],  1814. 
"  NAroLKoir." 


"There,  gontlemen,"  said  he,  addreaaii^  tbe  marahalfi  who 
■dTBneed  towards  faim  ;  "are  jousatis&ed?" 

The  lieutenants  reoeived  the  abdication  from  his  handa, 
read  it,  and  bowed  in  satisfaction.  This  abdication  was  their 
ransom  for  thecountry,  and  their  peraonal  treatj  with  Europe. 
Thef  tronbled  themselTes  little  about  the  conditions  that  tbe 
£mpM«r  aeemed  to  attich  to  it.  Witfaout  a  sword  or  a  crown 
négociation  ia  et  an  end.    Thej  hdd  their  oattu  and  their 
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Hû  desperate  reaolTes  and  agony  of  mind. 


liberty  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  fully  detennined  never  again 
to  confide  them  to  him. 

VI. 

As  to  Napoléon,  althongh  the  scène  which  had  jost  passed 
left  him  no  further  illusion  on  the  attachment  of  ambition  to 
power,  he  feigned  still  to  entertain  it,  either  to  flatter  himself 
or  his  marshals,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  cover  with  an  appearance 
of  dignitj  and  indépendance  the  yiolence  he  had  sufifered,  and 
which  he  would  not  even  confess  to  himself.  *'  Gentlemen," 
'Said  he  to  them,  in  a  voice  which  he  strove  to  render  confident 
^and  martial,  "jou  must  now  go  to  Paris  to  défend  the  interests 
of  my  son,  the  interests  of  the  armj — ^those  of  France.  I  name 
as  mj  commissioners  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  (Caulaincourt),  the 
Marshal  Prince  of  Moskowa,  and  the  Marshal  Duke  of  Bagusa. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  names  ?— do  thèse  interests  appear 
to  you  in  good  hands  ?  " 

The  gênerais  signified  their  assent 

VII. 

Napoléon,  who  had  remained  standing  in  a  state  of  nervons 
agitation  from  the  moment  he  had  tendered  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion to  his  companions  in  arms,  could  no  longer  resist  the  ex 
haustion  which  often  follows  a  violent  shock  of  the  mind.  He 
sank  exhausted  on  a  sofa,  and  waited  a  moment  to  recover  his 
hreath.  Then  placing  his  hands  on  his  forehead,  he  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  deepest  anxiety.  Nothing  was  heard 
through  the  silence  of  the  closet  (illumed  by  the  sun's  rays), 
but  the  Sound  of  his  difficult  breatliing.  The  marshals  felt 
pained  by  this  agony  of  an  expiriug  ambition  ;  but  they  believed 
him  at  length  conquered.  They  were  mistaken.  This  phrenzy 
of  Napoleon's  disguised  a  last  stratageiQ  of  his  passion  for 
empire,  He  started  up,  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  repentance, 
and  darting  towards  bis  gênerais,  as  if  to  re-possess  and  tear  up 
his  written  résignation  :  "  No,  no  !  '*  he  cried,  "  there  shall  be 
no  regeucy.  With  my  guard  alone,  and  the  army  of  Marmont, 
I  shall  be  in  Pans  to-morrow  !  " 


OP  HONAKCHT  IN  FSANOI. 
Nipidtoa'i  IndigDUioa  (gwait  bà  Hanluli. 


Oae  unanimous  exclamation  of  the  generali  protested  with 
indignation  against  Ûà&  reeomption  of  the  wilt  tlie;  thought 
they  had  conquered.  Marahal  Ne;  spoke  to  him  mth  the 
energetic  roughness  of  a  soldier  who  no  longer  hésitâtes  to 
oppose  nidenesB  to  insanitj.  Ns^eoo'a  blood  flew  In  bis 
temples,  and  his  gestuios  irere  those  of  suppressed  despair. 
He  oould  no  longer  biook  the  présence  of  the  men  vho  faad  tom 
bom  him  even  his  self-respect.  "Betiie,"  he  aaid  to  them 
in  a  roice  of  tfaunder.  Thejr  «ent  ont  «ith  domicast  looks, 
recommendii^  silence  to  each  otlier  on  the  violence  employed  , 
to  eâéct  the  abdication.  Tfae;  carried  vitb  thent  the  Empire  : 
for  the  Emperor  tlie;  little  oared  non. 

VIII. 

The  marshals  had  scarcely  left,  nhea  X^nleon  wrote 
another  cop;  of  his  abdication  ;  and  callîng  Caulidncouit,  gare 
it  to  bim.  as  a  Ust  înstnunent  of  négociation  with  vhich  he  iras 
to  bai^n  with  the  allies,  to  obtain  in  retom  the  regenc;  and 
the  succession  of  bis  son.  His  heart,  long  restrained  by  the 
présence  of  his  lientenants,  before  whom  he  dared  not  show 
bis  rage,  and  before  whom,  also.  he  bloshed  to  displaj  hia 
weaknesB,  at  last  broke  forth  ; — "  The  ingrates,"  he  repested 
several  times  ;  "  the  ingrates  !  they  owe  me  everything  ;  and 
tbej  hâve  not  even  waited  for  the  hour  when  thej  might 
abandon  me  with  decency.  It  would  hâve  been  less  cruel  to 
hâve  follen  under  the  banda  of  onr  enemies  ;  bnt  under  those 
of  m;  friendsl  UngnUefnl  men!  I  made  them  what  thej 
are;  I  gave  them  that  armj  whlch  the;  threaten  to  tum 
«gainst  mjself  !" 

This  was  tnilj  satd,  as  regarded  aome  of  tlie  men  of  the 
army  ;  but  it  was  not  tme  as  applied  to  the  vétérans  of  the 
Bepublic  Their  names  âourished  even  before  bis.  The;  had 
been  of  nse  in  his  service,  and  some  had  tamiahed  them  b; 
servilit;.  Napoléon  and  the;  might  exchange  mutiul  reproaches; 
the;  for  baving  bent  beneath  his  ^rann;,  and  he  for  having  par- 
ticipated  in  the  fruits  of  their  serVilitjc,  and  forgotten  tbat  thej 
ware  £ree  men,  until  he  hinuelf  wts  t 
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IX. 

Napoléon  then  ihtew  hitnself  into  the  amis  of  Omlain* 
court,  and  moaned  for  a  few  moments  on  his  breast  Caulain- 
ooQrt*8  future  prospecta  t?eTe  boiind  up  with  thoae  of  Napoléon. 
Althoogh  he  had  cleared  himself  of  the  direct  participation 
which  attached  to  bim  in  the  morder  of  the  last  of  the 
Condéa,  he  knew  that  the  recoUection  of  it  weighed  heavilj 
on  his  name,  and  ifould  follow  him  as  a  calnmny  or  as  a  ren- 
geence  under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Empire  was 
not  only  his  point  of  fidelity,  it  ivas  his  safeguard,  and  he 
duDg  to  its  hist  wreck  \nth  as  much  tenacity  as  the  £mperor 
himself.  The  others  were  onljr  compromised  as  regarded  the 
▼ictories  and  defeats  of  Napoléon  ;  but  Caulaincourt  was  com- 
promised in  his  expiations.  Still  the  friendship  of  Âlexander, 
which  he  had  cultivated  during  his  numerous  missions  to  that 
prince,  left  him  some  hope  of  an  arrangement  for  the  Ëmperor 
and  of  protection  for  himself.  Napoléon  ordered  him  again  to 
départ,  and  named  to  him  Marmont  and  Ney  as  first  negociators 
witb  the  aliied  sovereigns.  He  had  experienoed  the  severity 
of  Ney,  but  he  believed  him  sufficiently  appeased  by  the 
abdication  As  to  Biarmont,  he  was  still  ignorant  of  the  promised 
défection  which  the  Prinoe  of  Schwartzenburg  held  in  his 
Hands. 

X. 

Caulainooort,  more  diffident  because  he  knew  more,  repre- 
sented  to  the  Emperor  that  the  absence  of  Marmont  from 
Fontainebleau  might  perhaps  retard  the  course  of  the  négocia- 
tion, and  tbat  it  would  be  better  to  name  Macdonald.  Maret, 
Duke  of  Bassano,  had  followed  Napoléon  in  his  campaigns  as 
secretary  of  state.  He  possessed  over  the  Emperor  the  ascen- 
dancy  which  constant  présence,  familiarity,  and  habit  impart.  He 
was  cal)ed  and  consulted.  Being  a  man  of  honour  himself  he 
suspected  not  the  honour  of  others  ;  he  recommended  Mae 
donald,  who  was  summoned  acoordingly. 

This  was  «  gtnttsman  of  Irish  estiactîon,  whose  aaceston 
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had  foUowed  Junea  II.  inU  France.  Fidélité  âowed  in 
bis  veina.  Althoogh  révolution  bad  obUged  him,  like  ail 
aoldiera,  to  aerve  différent  psztiea,  be  ma  ever  faidiinl  to  bîa 
Bword.  A  soldier  before  tlie  reTohitiatt,  a  gênerai  diiring  tbs 
«UB  ot  tbe  Republio,  nnder  Konea  in  Germanj,  under 
Pichegru  in  HoUand,  and  under  Cbampionnet  at  Nfqtles,  be 
bad  rendered  bia  name  illusthons  ^FJ  the  ^orioua  retreat  of 
tbe  Trebia, — a  retreat  équivalent  to  a  victoi;.  On  tbe  I8âi 
Bnunaire,  he  bad,  like  atl  tbe  générale  présent  in  Paria,  lent 
bia  countenanee  to  Bonaparte  to  put  down  the  Bepnblic.  Na- 
polecm  bad  emfdoTed  bim,  and  aggrandized  and  distinguished 
him,  but  witb  reserve  and  distnuL  Uaodonald  waa  not  a 
protégé  of  bis  alone,  and  be  feared  in  bim  a  num  who  too  well 
remembered  Moreau  ;  but  Uacdonald  undeoeived  faim  in  tiie 
bour  (f  trial.  Although  ihis  gênerai  tbe  i»^  before  had 
advised  tbe  abdication,  and  that  moming  had  Joined  the  gronp 
of  officers  who  had  imperioualf  demanded  the  sceptre  fo>m 
Napoléon,  he  bad  spoken  witb  tbat  respect  with  wbicb  misfor- 
tune  inspires  tbe  geoerous  heait,  and  tbat  disregard  of  con- 
sequencea  cbaracteristic  td  tbe  noble  mind.  Tbougfa  the  least 
&vaured  of  tbe  marahals,  he  bad  ahown  himself  tbe  most 
&ithful.  On  the  oounsel  being  given,  ba  had  oâered  tbe  Ein- 
peror  bia  sword  and  intervention  te  tbe  last  extremi^.  Na> 
ptdeon  iras  afiected.  He  bad  foaad  bis  last  friend  in  one 
wbom  be  sospected  «ould  be  bis  moat  aevere  judge.  He  sum- 
moned  Macdonald,  and  confided  to  him.  witb  considérable 
émotion,  tbe  fats  of  his  last  bopes  and  the  prospecta  of  his  sihi. 
"  I  bave  wroDged  j'on."  lald  tbe  Emperor;  "  do  ^u  not  re- 
memberit?"  "No,"  said  Uaodooald ;  " I  remember  notbing 
but  yonr  oonfldeaoe  in  me."  Tbs  Ëmparor  preased  the  hand 
of  tbe  scddier  ;  teais  atood  in  tbe  eyes  of  boIlL 

XI. 

The  plenipotentiarieB  Caulaînconrt,  Ney,  and  Uacdonald 
left  tbe  Emperor  alcne,  plunged  in  humiliation  and  gri«£ 
^e;  got  into  a  carnage,  and  bastened  tomrds  Paiis. 

A  fisw  botin  aftanrarda  thof  «ers  ictrodoced  to  the  pn- 
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senoe  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Thej  did  not  doubt  that 
this  prince,  convinced  of  the  péril  of  a  last  encounter  mth, 
Napoléon,  and  secretly  inimical  to  the  Bourbons,  would  faveur 
the  regencj  of  the  Empress.  The  négociation  had  added  to 
their  number  Marshal  Marmont,  whom  they  took  up  at  his 
camp  at  Essonne.  This  offîcer  began  to  repent  of  his  too 
complète  défection,  the  secret  of  which  had  not  yet  transpired. 
His  troops,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenants,  had  not 
fût  commenced  the  movement  towards  Normandy,  and  Mar- 
mont did  not  dare  to  avow  to  his  oompanions-in-arms  that  he 
had  treated  without  them.  He  hoped  to  regain  possession  of 
his  convention  vdth  Schwartzenburg.  He  wished,  at  ail  events, 
to  postpone  the  exécution  of  it,  until  after  the  regency  should 
be  ratified  by  Alexander  ;  but  chance  completed  the  défection 
already  commenced,  and  closed  the  door  against  his  retum  to 
fidelity. 

XII. 

Caulaincourt,  whose  familiarity  with  Alexander  was  of  long 
standing,  took  precedence  of  the  marshals  on  entering  the 
présence  of  that  prince.  Alexander  pretended  to  him  tbat  he 
had  been  drawn,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  an  universal  league 
against  the  dynasty  of  Napoléon.  He  related  to  Caulaincourt 
the  importunities  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abbé  Louis,  the 
Abbé  de  Pradt,  the  Abbé  de  Montesquieu,  four  old  members  of 
the  clergy  hackneyed  in  the  intrigues  of  their  policy,  like  the 
eunuchs  of  the  Byzantine  courts.  He  revealed  to  him  the 
défection  of  Marmont  and  his  staff;  he  informed  him  that 
General  Souham,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Essonne,  in 
the  absence  of  the  marshal,  had  publicly,  at  that  very  moment, 
left  Napoléon  unprotected  and  disarmed  by  abandoning  his 
position.  Napoléon,  without  soldiers,  was  therefore  no  longer 
a  name  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves  to  press  the 
regency  upon  the  councils  of  the  allies.  He  was  no  longer 
anything  but  a  captive,  the  conditions  of  whose  captivity  they 
were  about  to  détermine.  Alexander,  with  that  courteous 
dissimulation  of  the  Greek  character,  which  is  also  found  in 
the    Sdavonic  race,  afifocted,  while  speakiug  thus,  as  much 
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grier  uid  regret  as  though  he  were  etill  Napoleon'a  friend. 
Hl-  condoled  while  he  wounded.  He  keld  forth  hopee,  and 
withdrew  them  in  every  word  and  accent.  Cauloincourt, 
olarmed,  still  had  foith  in  the  influence  of  the  morshals  on  the 
Eniperor,  and  thej  were  inUodoced. 

xnL 

The  Emperor  of  Rnssia,  the  King  of  Pnusîa,  the  gênerais, 
tfae  foreign  diplomalists,  General  BeumoaTÎlle,  the  memben 
of  the  provisional  govemraent,  and  the  principal  agents  of  il. 
de  Taltejrand  and  the  loTalists,  were  présent  at  tfae  interriew, 
where  the  question  of  tha  throne  was  for  the  last  lime  and 
ùreTOcabl;  to  b«  dedded.  Caulainconrt  preaented  to  tbe 
Bovereigns  the  oondîtional  oct  of  abdicadon.  The  Kïng  of 
PniBsia,  fiill  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  of  vengeonoe  for  a 
beloved  woman  nhose  deatb  had  been  cansed  by  Napoléon, 
opcned  the  debate.  He  told  the  emissaries  of  Napoléon,  thot 
tbe  hour  for  a  compromise  was  past,  that  France  bad  pro* 
noimced  her  opinion  with  irrésistible  aathority,  against  tbe 
hereditaij  despotism  of  a  obief  who  had  deceived  her,  and 
that  she  now  leclaimed  her  ancient  kings,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Senate  and  of  tbe  people. 

Macdonald  pleaded  the  cause  of  Napoléon  with  calœ  and 
respectful  enei^  ;  "  He  yields  np  the  Empire  aa  a  ransom 
for  the  throne  of  bis  son,"  said  he  ;  "  he  restores  peace  lo  tbe 
nni*erse,  and  gives  op  his  sword  and  his  rights  on  this  ohi- 
dition.  The  blood  which  would  yet  be  shed  in  Europe,  were 
he  to  resist  to  the  last,  would  no  longer  be  laid  at  his  door. 
The  Bovereigns  who  bave  taken  up  anns,  not  in  the  caose  of 
anv  crowned  fiunily  in  porticular,  but  to  restore  independenoe 
and  peace  to  mankind,  caimot  oonsbtentlj  allow  their  armies 
and  the  population  to  encounter  snch  riaks,  to  effect  a  dethrone- 
ment  which  woa  not  the  original  object  of  their  leagoe.  The 
aainy  ia  still  foithfnl  and  numaroos  between  Fontainebleau  and 
Fans,  and  at  the  voice  of  Napoléon  would  commence  tbe 
most  terrible  and  déplorable  of  bottles.     Ib  it  consistent  with 
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leason  and  humanity,  thaï  the  first  soldier  in  the  world  should 
be  radoced  to  soch  a  dwperaU  extremity? " 

XIV. 

Such  were  Macdonald's  words  ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the 
annj,  as  still  prepared  to  follow  its  gênerai,  a  smile  of  in- 
oredulity  which  he  could  not  anderstand,  appeared  on  the  lips 
of  those  présent  An  enigmatical  whispering  disturbed  him 
and  Ney,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Marmoat  appeared.  He 
^tered,  and  this  time  at  least  came  in  good  faith,  though  at  a 
hte  hoor,  to  join  his  companions  in  arms,  and  intercède  in 
Altoot  of  the  regencj.  He  was  aahamed  of  appearing  leas 
kjal  and  attached  than  Macdonald  and  Nej,  who  owed  less 
to  the  Emperor.  He  was  received  bj  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
emissaries  of  the  provisional  govemment,  and  the  allied  gênerais, 
with  such  démonstrations  of  cordialitj  and  joj,  as  were  cal- 
cnlated  to  win  his  heart  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  The 
évidence  of  a  prier  understanding  might  be  seen  in  their  faces. 
Marmont  was  already  alienated,  in  the  minds  of  the  council, 
from  the  cause  of  the  Empire;  and  those  who  defended  it 
tomed  pale  on  seeing  the  warmth  of  his  réception,  and  his 
fiumliarity  with  the  allies.  They,  however,  suspected  but  a 
part  of  the  truth,  of  which  Marmont  was  entirelj  ignorant. 
His  army,  in  faveur  of  which  he  came  to  negooiato,  no  longer 
eodsted.  Dunng  his  absence,  his  gênerais,  summoned  by 
6chwartzenburg  and  influenoed  by  the  emissaries  from  Paris, 
had  executed  the  convention  ;  had  marched  their  troops  through 
the  lines  of  Prince  Schwartzenbuig,  ttid  fallen  ku;k  upon 
Versailles,  even  more  anKious  than  their  gênerai  to  place 
Paris  and  the  allied  armies  between  the  Emperor  and  them- 
selves.  This  movement  being  acoomi^hed  was  équivalent 
to  a  capitulation.  Marmont  *s  forces  were,  from  this  time 
Ibrward,  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and  Napoleon*8 
army  had  no  longer  either  front,  flank,  or  line.  It  consistod 
of  but  a  handful  of  brave  men,  surrounded  and  exposed  on  ail 
ddes,  and  rallying  round  the  last  palace  of  their  sovereign. 
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XT. 

Jnst  aa  Uannont  vna  aboot  to  opeak,  and  by  on  appeai^ 
■■ce  of  IcTsl^  ta  emolote  his  oolleaguM  in  dieir  inteiceasion, 
ft  despatch  «aa  brought  to  tha  Blmparar  Alasander,  which  he 
openêd.  It  waa  înm.  the  Aoatnaa  ganeralûsimo,  and  an- 
noanced  tbe  breaking  up  and  ttomoants  of  tha  army  of  tha 
Emparor.  Alexandar  read  it  alond,  and  thua  pot  an  eod  lo  ail 
fortfaer  C4>n£Brei>ce.  Harmont,  fdia  bad  given  no  ordara  ibr 
thia  moveioent,  «m  Oiandeistriu^  Canlainoonrt,  Macdonald, 
and  Nfly  «are  itniek  domb  ;  for,  idûlo  tb^  mia  pleadiog, 
bte  or  tnmàUTj  had  dedded.  Silenoa  nignad  tbiôugh  thé 
eonnml— «  ailenca  of  J07  on  th«  «te  band,  and  of  oonateination 
and  shamfi  on  tiie  other  ;  wbila  aatonishment  pnniled  or«r  alL 
Then  «aa  nothing  left  to  n^ociata  for;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mainod  bat  to  iiDidor«.  Tha  manihala  and  Cudainoonrt 
fetired. 

XVI. 

Et^  one  applaodfld  Utair  fidalitf,  asd  ayngiathiied  «ith 
tfaeir  grief;  and  Beamonnlle,  an  old  oompanion  in  aima  of 
Hacdonald'a  in  tbe  wara  of  tbe  Bepoblic.  adTancad  ta  the  mar- 
abal,  and  beld  ont  hia  h&nd  to  bùn.  "  Do  not  apeak  ta  me,"  , 
aaid  Maodonald  ;  "  700  ba*e  nude  me  fbrget  in  one  daj  a 
frîendabip  of  thîrt;  jeara'  atanding."  Then  tnming  to  Oen. 
Di^KHit,  minister  ât  war,  "  Aa  to  joo,"  he  aaid,  "  jou  bad  • 
rigfat  to  hâte  the  Emparor,  for  he  me  uiynst  to  7011  ;  but  iriij 
avenge  a  penonal  iqjorj  apon  jwa  coimti7  7" 

U.  de  Talleyiand  having  approadied  the  groop  of  mar- 
ahala,  vhoae  Tcncee  reaonnded  with  ths  tonea  of  indignation 
and  deapair,  begged  them  to  apeak  lower,  andtoiemember  that 
thej  were  not  i»  bis  hoiue  then,  but  is  tbat  of  the  Empenr 
Alazander.  Macdonald  anaweTed  him  «ith  the  enetgy  of 
deapair  and  oontempL  Harmont  atrnok  bis  fortthaad  nith 
hia  clencfaed  banda,  and  deplored  the  pieoipitation  of  hia 
gênerais,  wbo  had  acted  withoat  orden.  "  I  «onld  giie  an 
ann."  he  oried.  "to  r^air  thafonlt  of  mj  generala."    "9^ 
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rather  their  crime,"  replied  Macdonald  ;  "  for  which  their  headg 
would  not  atone." 

XVII. 

Marmont's  despair,  though  late,  was  not  feigpied.  No> 
thing  had  been  as  yet  settled  in  his  own  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  guiltj  convention  o(  Essonne,  which  be  had  resolved 
to  exécute  at  his  own  time,  and  not  till  after  the  conférences 
of  Paris  should  hâve  guaranteed  the  integritj  of  his  position, 
the  safety  of  his  army,  and  the  personal  conditions  of  the  £m- 
peror  ;  but  the  first  step  in  the  descent  to  treacheiy  inevitably 
leads'to  ruîn.  The  following  are  the  events  that  Marmont 
had  not  foreseen,  and  which  took  place  during  his  absence. 

Napoléon,  irritated  by  the  violence  with  which  his  lieute 
nants  had  forced  the  abdication  from  him,  began  again  to  think 
of  war  on  their  departure.  He  had  sent  Colonel  Gourgaud, 
one  of  his  young  orderly  officers,  devoted  to  him  with  ail  the 
entbusiasm  of  his  âge  and  his  heart,  to  Marmont  s  camp,  to 
bring  that  marshal  back  with  him  to  Fontainebleau,  Napo- 
léon hoping  to  find  in  him  more  constancy  and  dévotion  to 
his  desperate  résolves  than  in  his  other  lieutenants.  With 
Marmont  and  his  guard  he  could  brave  the  revolted  gênerais 
of  his  other  corps,  expose  them  to  the  resentment  of  the 
^  soldiery,  name  other  gênerais,  again  take  the  command,  march 
on  Paris,  and  either  change  or  modify  his  fortune.  Gourgaud, 
not  finding  Marmont  at  Essonne,  the  marshal  being  then 
negociating  in  Paris,  was  astonished  that  the  chief  of  a  division 
should  bave  abandoned  his  post,  in  the  présence  of  the  enemy. 
He  learnt  from  Marmont's  aide-de  camp.  Colonel  Fabvier,  that 
the  ruraour  of  the  Emperor's  abdication  had  already  spread 
throughout  the  army  by  the  despatches  come  from  the  out- 
posts,  and  that  each  of  the  gênerais  of  division  began  to  think 
of  himself.  Colonel  Fabvier,  faithful  to  his  duty,  and  of  tried 
honour,  went  himself  to  look  for  his  marshal,  whose  retum  he 
hoped  for,  and  on  his  way  revived  the  vigilance  and  courage 
of  the  outposts.  Gourgaud,  in  pursuit  of  his  mission,  went 
to  summon  Mortier  to  a  noctumal  interview  with  Napoléon  at 
Fontainebleau,  to  concert  a  grand  movement  unknown  to  the 


asifTected  nurahala.  'WM»  Bartfaier.  chief  of  tbe  staK  feel< 
ing  unMsr  »t  Gonrgmd's  long  abMnce,  sont  bj  an  ordeHy  to 
the  camp  oi  Esaonne  ■  fresli  invitation  lo  Uannont  fa>  corne 
immediatelf ,  and  lecÙTS  Ùm  orden  of  the  Emperor. 

XVUI. 

Thia  fresh  inritatian  to  Mannont,  logetber  «ith  the  increaaiiig 
nimonr  of  the  abdication,  and  the  depaitura  of  the  nrruha^ 
vhose  motivée  mre  noknown,  bot  of  «hoee  disoontent  thej 
Tere  awaie,  led  MannoDt's  sUff  to  believe  that  the  Emperor 
wished,  hj  a  peraonal  and  insane  renewal  of  hoatilitiea,  to  proteat 
agaiiut  the  «ill  of  tbe  chieb  of  the  aimj  and  the  intereete  of 
the  coiœtrf.  Indignation  and  diaafiectioa  now  usuiped  tha 
place  of  anxie^.  In  the  absence  of  the  maïahal.  Gênerais 
BordeaoulJe,  Gompans,  Digeon,  LedrorDceeanrta,  and  iiej- 
nadier  meeting.  conuDanicaled  to  each  other  their  appiehen- 
sions,  and  dedded  on  taking  it  npon  themselves  to  disarm  the 
&llen  Emperor  of  ail  meena  of  râelesslj  shedding  the  blood  of 
Fnince,  and  of  hia  soldieis.  Each  of  thèse  gênerais  agreed  to 
coUect  bis  chief  officera  anmnd  hia  table  at  the  cloee  of  daj. 
and  to  induce  them,  either  bj  force  of  conviction,  or  bf  dlisci- 
pUue,  to  aid  in  the  morement  «hich  aboold  dîsann  Xapoleou. 
Ihej  accordinglf  ent«Ttained  them  nntil  midni^t  as  boon 
companiona  whom  they  wete  anwilUng  to  part  «ith  ;  and  then, 
«hen  the  colonels  were  aboot  to  retom  to  their  posta,  the 
genenla  infbrmed  them  that  the  Emperor  had  decided  lo 
march  on  Paris,  that  thef  vrere  to  make  loom  for  the  armj  of 
Foiitainebleaa  «hich  foUowed  him,  and  to  march  as  an  ad*aaced 
giiard  on  the  road  U  Versaillea.  AU  âew  to  their  arma  «ith 
cries  of  "  Vm  CEmpertur'."  and  a  deaperate  impatience  for 
vengeance  aîgnalized  this  laat  fidelity  of  the  corps.  The  cavaliy 
ma  rched  in  the  daA,ander  the  oommandof  General  Bordesonlle, 
toaarda  Paria. 

XIX. 

In  the  meanwfaile  Colrael  Fabner,  Uarmont's  aide-de-camp, 
ntuniing  from  the  ou^oats,  and  meeting  the  ccdumna  in  Jnll 
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remte,  was  adtomfiheil,  and  madd  inqairiest  tiot  «ndéntanding 
A  movemeiit  diat  bis  ttâishid  had  BOt  commaiided;  but  the 
soldieiii  ocmld  give  hiiA  ao  «qplanalîon.  At  laiit  ke  xeached 
the  genends,  who  were  wanning  tliemselTeB  at  a  biroiiao  fire, 
near  the  river  Essonne,  while  their  oolomns  defiled  over  the 
bridge. 

Fabvier  inquired  of  General  Souham  the  reason  of  a  noc- 
temàl  movement  which  woilld  thnm  the  troeps  iato  the  enemy  *8 
lines.  Souham  replied  that  ke  was  not  aocnatomed  to  render 
aiia)(»oimtof  hkaotiottstehkinlerioroffioexii;  btttonFabrier'a 
Tespectfolly  urging  his  question  :---*'' Tour  matBhal,"  he  r^died* 
'^has  taken  shelter  in  Paris,  and  I  williioi  riakmy  head  tkrou^ 
the  respônsibility  he  has  left  hs."  General  Gompans  jdned 
Fabvier  in  strenuously  adviaing  the  abandoning  of  a  movement» 
vhich  there  would  be  quite  time  enongfa  to  make»  if  they  leamt 
that  the  Emperor  really  intended  ta  compromise  and  sacrifice 
his  last  remaining  soldiers  ;  but  Souham  ¥ras  inflexible.  "  No, 
no/*  said  he;  **the  foot  b  rai6ed-*-the  step  most  be  taken  1" 
and  the  armj  aocordingly  prooeeded  on  its  maroh. 

XX. 

The  advanoed  gaard  Mt  astonishad  at  meeting  with  no 
enemy.  The  darimess  of  the  night  concealed  from  their  view 
the  plains  on  each  aide  of  the  road,  and  stnmge  noises  aix>8e  at 
intervais  in  the  distance.  The  soldiers  thought  that  they  were 
oolumns  of  the  army  of  Fontainebleau  that  were  marching 
with  them  on  their  right  and  left  flanks;  but  the  break  of  day 
^owed  them  the  batteries,  battaliona,  and  squadrons  of  the 
Bussian  army  drawn  up  in  battle  amy  on  both  aides  of  the 
road.  They  had  marched,  sinoe  three  o'dock  that  moming, 
between  two  invisible  lines.  ready  to  close  bdiind  them.  Their 
indignation  was  extrême,  ail  retnm  impossible,  and  a  ciy  of 
restrained  fury  broke  from  the  ronks,  which  continued  ail  the  way 
to  Versailles.  The  rear  guard  alone,  commanded  by  Genend 
Chastel,  discovered  the  snare  by  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
before  they  had  crossed  the  bridge  of  Essonne,  and,  halting  im- 
mediataly,  hastily  fbrtified  this  pass,  to  protect  the  Empecvr. 


Of  IIOHASCHT  IN  VBtSOB. 


At  Goibeil,  Genetal  LaonUe  i^uei.  to  Mlmr  MftnMut's 
ànnj,  Mid  swore  to  die  at  Ub  pest 

Otrnenl  Bordeeoalle  haâ  no  Bomer  anÏTed  >t  Venaillei 
tfasa  hemote  to  Haratont  to  «xplain  to  Um  tha  oiotiree  which 
hsd  decided  his  genenls,  withont  orden  Aom  Um,  «a  sutkiiig 
the  moTemeiit  which  it  bad  beeo  eettled  ahoold  lie  delayvd 
tmtîl  fais  ntom  from  Paria,  and  oongraloUtod  himaetf  in  thia 
letter  on  tLe  nnanimity  «ith  which  the  troop*  iMd  foUinrad 
the  impetna  he  had  gtren  ;  but  eren  irinle  Bordeooulle  ma 
miting,  the  aoldiers.  recorered  from  their  ostodiahnMnt,  and 
disperâed  thiough  the  lown  of  Veraoîllee  aad  the  ramnmdisg 
tillages,  had  congregated  together  in  gtotipa,  ùtenogited 
«och  other,  became  indignant,  aocoeed  their  chïeb  of  the  crime 
of  a  désertion  which  dishonoored  their  oorpe,  aud  bnke  finth 
into  acdamatioiiB  for  their  Emperor,  and  impraeatioiu  on  their 
gênerais.  Colonel  Ordener  sasembled  at  bii  honse  ail  the 
other  colonels,  who,  reroUing  againet  the  treacherj  of  their 
gênerais,  confeired  npon  Um  the  omonutnd  ei  their  battaliona. 
He  accordingl;  ordered  the  carslry  to  moant,  aild  direeted 
them  on  Rambonillet,  that  the;  mi^  retnm  by  that  cûrcuitoui 
route  to  FontainebloBO.  The  entire  force,  in&ntrj.  artillary, 
and  cavaliy,  spontaneoualy  aeiaed  their  arma,  and  fell  into  tha 
Tanks,  deaf  to  the  TOices  crf  tiie  genOTals,  and  hasteiMd  to  Ibllow 
in  the  stepe  of  Ordener,  to  retum  to  tiieir  Smperor;  «bile  tfae 
town,  roods,  and  woods  edtoed  «ith  dieir  tiâj  and  aoolaai» 
tiens— the  expression  of  their  deapenle  end  indomi  table 
gddit;  to  their  Tanqoiabed  Emperor. 

XXIL 

nie  provisionil  gorerament  betng  iolbnned  of  thia  renl^ 
and  fearful  lest  it  sbould  win  over  the  tioops  and  the  people, 
Goqjored  Uarmont  toencoonter  thefuiyirfhi*ann7,Bnd  recall 
it  to  its  dn^.  The  marshal  haalened  to  oompl;,  ahbon^ 
death  appeared  îneritable  ;  jet  it  «ooM  it  taaat  miravet  tlw 
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oomplicated  web  of  fault  and  misfortune  in  his  unhappj  posi* 
tîon.  He  started  on  one  of  his  âeetest  horses  in  pursuit  of 
Ordener,  on  the  road  to  Rambouillet  '*  Stop  !  "  he  cried  to 
that  offîcer  ;  "  reconduct  my  troops  to  Versailles,  or  I  will  bave 
you  seized  and  trieà  for  usurping  the  command."  **I  defy 
you,"  replied  the  colonel  ;  "  the  troops  are  not  yours  ;  tbere  is 
no  military  law  which  condemns  them  to  obey  the  dictâtes  of 
treachery  ; — ^and  if  there  were,  there  is  no  soldier  hère  so  base 
as  to  comply  with  it." 

The  loud  voices  of  the  two  gênerais,  the  agitation  of  the 
groups  when  they  threatened  and  questioned  each  other,  and 
the  confused  hait  whioh  suspended  the  march  of  the  columns, 
drew  the  ofiOtters  and  soldiers  around  Marmont,  whose  voice 
they  recognised,  and  whose  ôdelity  they  sospected,  but  whose 
courage  they  admired.  He  tore  his  uniform  before  them, 
showed  them  the  scars  of  his  wounds,  recalled  to  their  memory 
their  exploits  together  in  the  same  battle  iields,  and  vindicated 
himself  from  the  stigma  of  an  order  he  had  not  given,  but 
entreated  them  to  décide  between  him  and  the  insurrection, 
and  assured  them  that  the  peace  already  signed  would  render 
their  movement  of  the  night  before  harmless  to  their  compa* 
nions  in  afms,  and  to  the  Emperor.  He  begged  they  would 
kill  him  rather  than  for  ever  disgrâce  themselves  by  abandon- 
ing  their  gênerai.  The  soldiers  nearest  him  were  moved  at 
his  voice  ;  they  repented  their  breach  of  discipline,  abandoned 
Ordener,  and  cried  "Vive  Marmont."  Hurrying  along  the 
others,  and  folio wing  him,  they  resumed  the  road  to  their  can- 
tonments.  Marmont  harangued,  reviewed,  placed  them  again 
under  the  hands  of  their  genenJs,  and  retumed  in  triumph  co 
Paris. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  ministers,  and  the  allied  sovereigifl 
received  him  with  open  arme,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
praises.  A  second  time,  they  said,  has  he  saved  the  blood  of 
the  capital.  Surrounded  and  courted  by  ail,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  dinner  at  M.  de  Talleyrand  s,  he  was  greeted  with  immense 
applause  and  clapping  of  hands  ;  but  y  et,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  master's  enemies,  Marmont  must  hâve  felt  the 
pitiful  reality  of  his  défection. 


OP  HOHABCHT   IM  riUKCK. 
Oïdcr  oT  Ibt  d«f  îamed  br  Am  Sapent 


While  UieM  erents,  «hich  «ère  cTX)wded  into  tbe  short 
■pitce  of  a  nigfat  and  a  moming.  were  taking  place  at  Paris  and 
Yereaillee,  the  Emperor,  alone  at  Fontainebleaa,  mût«d  in  vain 
for  MarmoDt  and  Mortier — tho  two  last  hopes  of  bis  fortooe. 
Instead  of  thèse  two  marahala,  whoee  fidelity  he  irished  to  tiy 
Bgain  in  the  hope  of  their  «inning  oTer  the  rest,  he  receired 
■  printe  despatch  from  Canlajnoonrt,  oontainiiig  a  copy  of  the 
eecret  coBvention  between  Mannont  and  the  allies.  An  hour 
afierwards  âourgaad  and  Ghastel  hasténed  to  infonn  him  of 
the  noctumal  défection  of  the  whole  armT'  of  Essonne.  The 
acts  and  insnltîng  proclamations  of  the  Senate  reached  him  at 
the  same  moment,  and  he  was  prostrated  once  more,  only  to 
rise  again.  Bnt  depreased  as  he  ms,  he  ms  determined  at  ail 
events  to  bandj  récrimination  and  invective  vrith  that  serrile 
Senate,  that  dared  to  raise  its  voice  taHj  against  the  van- 
qoiahed  ;  and,  shatting  himself  ap  in  hia  cabinet,  he  irrote 
Âe  followisg  order  of  the  dajr  to  the  armj. 

XXIV. 

"  Fontftinehleau,  5th  of  Âpril.  1814. 
"The  Emperor  thasks  the  anny  for  the  attachment  which 
it  shows  to  him,  and  porticularly  because  it  recognises  France 
in  him  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The  soldier  fol- 
'  loirs  the  good  and  ill  fortune  of  hia  gênerai,  hia  honour,  and  his 
reUgion.  The  Diike  of  Bagnsa  has  not  given  proof  of  thia 
feelhig  to  hia  companions  in  arma  ;  he  haa  pasaed  over  to  the 
allies.  The  Emperor  caunot  approve  of  the  conditions  on 
which  he  bas  taken  tbis  atep  ;  he  canaot  aocept  bis  lile  and 
liberty  at  the  hands  of  a  rabject 

"  The  Senato  has  tahen  upon  itaelf  to  dispose  of  the  Freodi 
goveniment  ;  it  bas  Ibrgotten  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  tho 
power  which  it  now  alHiaes  ;  that  it  was  the  ïliitperor  irtio 
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saved  a  part  of  its  members  from  the  stonns  of  the  Reyoludon, 
and  drew  from  obscurity  and  protected  the  others  against  the 
hatred  of  the  nation. 

"  The  Senate  relies  apon  the  articles  of  the  constitation 
in  order  to  overtom  it;  and  does  not  blush  to  npbraid  the 
Emperor,  forgettkig  that,  as  the  firat  body  of  the  State,  it 
bas  taken  part  m  ail  events.  It  bas  gone  ao  far  as  to  dare  to 
aoeuse  the  Emperor  of  hanng  altered  the  acts  in  the  coarse  of 
publication.  The  Yrbole  woild  kno^m  he  had  no  occasion  for 
8uch  artifices.  A  sign  was  an  order  £br  the  Senate,  who  always 
did  even  more  than  wss  required  of  them.  The  Emperor  bas 
alwajs  been  accessible  to  the  remonstranoes  of  his  ministers, 
and  he  expected  from  them,  in  this  emergency,  the  most  com« 
plete  justification  of  the  measures  he  had  takea.  If  enthusiasm 
was  mingled  in  the  addresses  and  public  speeohes,  then  the 
Emperor  has  been  deceived.  But  those  who  made  use  of  such 
language  should  attribute  to  thernselyes  the  conséquences  of 
their  flatteries. 

"  The  Senate  does  not  blush  to  speak  of  libels  published 
against  foreign  govemments  ;  it  Ibrgets  that  they  were  drawn 
up  in  their  own  breasts  !  So  long  as  fortune  showed  herself 
faithful  to  their  sovereign,  thèse  men  bave  remained  faithful, 
and  no  complaint  was  heard  of  the  abuse  of  power.  If  the 
Emperor  despised  the  senators,  as  he  is  accused  of  doing,  the 
world  will  this  day  acknowledge  he  had  reasons  enough  for  his 
contempt.  He  held  his  dignity  of  God  and  of  the  nation  ;  they 
alone  could  deprive  him  of  it  ;  he  has  always  considered  it  a 
burden,  and  when  he  aooepted  it,  it  was  with  the  conviction 
that  he  alone  was  worthy  to  bear  it. 

*'  The  welfare  of  France  appeared  wound  up  in  the  destiny 
of  the  Emperor.  New  that  fortune  has  decided  against  him,  the 
wish  of  the  nation  alone  could  persuade  him  to  remain  longer 
on  the  throne.  If  he  must  consider  himself  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  peace,  he  wilHngly  makes  this  last  sacrifice  to  France.  He 
has,  therefore,  sent  the  Prince  of  Moskowa  and  the  Dukes  of 
Vicenza  and  Tarentum  to  Paris,  to  enter  npon  the  négociation. 
The  army  may  rest  aasured  that  its  honour  will  never  be 
opposed  to  the  weUaieof  Franoe." 


OF  XOHAKCHT  HT  F^AMCI. 


XXT. 

ThÏB  aàHrem  ta  hia  troofa,  sOTeHbelew,  eoTerod  mothei! 
appeaX  to  âtsÏT  oompÉsnon,  imdec  Um  aeroblaïKe  of  m  feigned 
itmtgoMtiaa  in  pmg  ap  the  Eiiipb«.  H«  climg  obstiiuuïj  to 
hope,  flvao  «bile  ahc  dwortad  him.  Â  owriage  which  diovs 
mto  the  coort-yard  arriTed  to  dispel  ail  nnuining  iDnsioB.  He 
dârted  to  tfae  «ôndsw  in  tûne  ta  ses  Otolaineont,  Uacdcmiild, 
and  Ney  descend  from  it,  brmging  to  him  the  ultimatum  of 
fais  enemies.  Their  featnres  alone  rerealed  to  him  the  meltm- 
choljr  and  inflexible  nature  of  bis  deatiny.  Caolaincourt  and 
UacdoDaJd  t«inpmd  tbe  înipraaBon  bj  Uieir  attttnde  of  nient 
eompaanon  ;  bot  Uanhd  H^,  althooghlo^,  bora  in  bJa  looks 
that  fierceneBa  of  Tsaotve  «ith  iriiicb  it  la  naeleaa  to  omtend. 
He  no  Imger  atro^led  in  hia  own  mîud.  Alreadj  tired  befom 
lifl  left  Fontainebleau  of  a  vain  and  tmpatiiotio  oontest  between 
the  EmpeiDT  and  destinj,  hia  aojoom  and  convemtions  in 
Forb  had  dispoaed  him  Uns  tfaan  e*ier  to  boom  tfaia  obstinate 
détermination  to  rei^  ;  it  a^ipearad  ta  hÎB  tbe  maem^  al  a 
single numafpdnst the mlf  salTatianef  âeoounti;.  MiUat 
fint.  atill  obediest,  thujA  nndaantcâ— Korn  ont  at  laat,  lie 
flnidted  bjr  beooBÙng  euapenled.  AU  bia  paat  dsrotioii  tuined 
to  auger.  which  he  eonld  not  diagaiw,  and  vàâdi  Us  ejea, 
Toiee,  feet,  «ctàona,  and  nuttsring  betzq«d. 

XXVI. 

Befon  aeeing  tbe  Empovr  a^in,  Vtj  had  f6iti£ed  binceli 
against  aaj  ntnm  of  maknees  or  dévotion,  and  had  bomtd 
birnself  bj  a  bas^  and  irrarocsble  act  to  tbe  Bourfaona.-—"  I 
vent  Tsstârd^  to  Paria,"  be  wiole  to  M.  de  TalleTiand,  "wjth 
ûie  Duke  of  Tanntiun  and  tlie  Duke  of  ^ceosa,  entznstad  wilh 
fnU  powera  to  défend,  beGwe  hia  Uajeatj  ^e  Empeior  Alexan- 
der,  the  inlereeta  of  tbe  Ëmperor  Napoléon'»  éjOMty.  An 
nnexpected  event  baving  8uddenl<r  atopped  tbe  n^piciatioiw, 
which  Dareithaleaa  appearad  to  promiae  the  bqipieat  reaaha, 
I  then  snr  that,  to  avert  finm  onr  maob-loved  eountiy  tha 
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dreadful  conséquences  of  a  civil  war,  it  only  remained  for  the 
French  to  embrace  the  caase  of  our  ancient  kings  ;  and  im- 
pressed  with  this  feeling  I  hâve  this  evening  waited  upon  the 
Emperor  Napoléon  to  represent  to  him  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion. To-morrow  moming  I  hope  to  receive  from  his  own 
hands  the  formai  and  authentic  deed  of  his  abdication  ;  and 
immediately  thereupon  I  shall  hâve  the  honour  of  waidng  upon 
your  most  serene  highness. 

'*  Fontainebleau,  5th  of  April»  eleven  o'clook  at  night** 

XXVII. 

Ney*8  langnage  to  the  Emperor  was  in  conformity  with  the 
State  of  his  mind  ;  he  withdrew  ail  hope  from  the  first  word, 
and  appeared  determined  neither  to  allow  any  further  dis- 
cussion, or  to  be  moved  to  pity,  nor  yet  to  suffer  his  victim  to 
linger  on.  **  Well  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  the  affair  is  iiow 
at  an  end,  and  there  is  no  other  resource  for  the  army,  or  for 
myself,  or  for  y  ou  either,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  two  marshals, 
'*  We  are  called  upon  to  capitulate  without  a  single  condition. 
Will  the  army  consent  to  this?  For  my  part,  I  never  will!  " 
and  he  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  scattered  forces  which  he 
could  re-unite  or  rally  ;  25,000  men  at  Fontainebleau,  20,000 
under  Augereau  at  Lyons,  as  many  under  Prince  Eugène  in 
Italy,  the  army  of  Suchet  in  Catalonia,  and  tbat  of  Soult  at 
Toulouse;  in  ail,  160,000  fighting  men,  with  the  Emperor  at 
their  head,  and  France  in  fuU  insurrection  by  their  side.  AV'as 
this  not  more  than  enough  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  con- 
ditions of  an  abdication?  And  while  doing  so,  aided  by  the 
chances  of  war,  might  it  not,  perhàps,  be  suffîcient  to  enable 
him  to  recover  empire  and  honour  ? 

In  vain  Macdonald  and  Caulaincourt  laboured  to  obtain  by 
eamest  persuasion  that  resuit  which  Ney  had  endeavoured  to 
extort  by  brutal  severity  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
night  they  found  it  impossible  to  conquer  the  obstinacy  of 
Napoléon.  He  struggled  for  his  posterity,  and,  pretending  that 
he  had  sacrificed  the  présent,  clung  desperately  to  the  future. 
His  son,  his  name,  and  race,  once  established  on  the  throne» 
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«ould  be  to  bim  the  renewol  of  Iiia  paat  glory^af ter  having  loat  it 
The  agitatioii  of  hÎBSonl  filled  the  palace  with  unceruinty,  distrao 
tioD,  and  treachety,  aad  ail  aroimd  him  wavered  as  he  did  bimself. 

XXVIII. 

Gaulaincourt  remaîned  alone  irith  tbe  Emperor,  aîter  tba 
depertore  of  the  marshaU,  w)d  the  night  waa  spent  in  bittei 
miliiigs  agaÎQst  destiny  and  mankind.  Ambition  irill  never 
acknowtedge  tfaat  men  are  Bufficieatlj  faitbfui,  if  they  do  not 
foUow  iCa  dictat«a  eren  to  suicide,  Bj  tums  he  eat  down,  gat 
up,  walked  about,  and  agajn  aat  down,  speoking  either  to  himself 
or  to  Caulainconn,  and  tben  suddfinlj  kicking  away  the  chair 
on  whicb  he  rested  hia  lega,  vhich  were  worn  outwith  exertion, 
he  darted  towards  the  mapa  nhich  lay  open  on  the  table,  aud 
nith  black  pina  marked  ont  the  plan  of  the  eampaign  whicb  ma 
left  him  in  the  other  half  of  France. 

"  Do  the;  imagine  thnt  the  treacheiy  of  a  few  cowarda  is 
the  final  décision  of  France?"  aaidhetoCauIiùncoQrt.beckoning 
him  tonarda  liint,  and  pointîog  ont  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
the  Saône,  the  Loire,  and  the  Rhône.  "No,  no!  the  nation 
has  not  rotified  their  treason  ;  I  will  call  the  people  to  my 
aid  I  The  fools  know  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  am  onty  ceases 
to  be  terrible  'whenlaid  in  the  grave  !  To-morrow,  at  eunriae, 
and  in  a  single  faour,  I  can  deatioy  ail  thèse  plots  nhich  they 
are  hatching  around  me.  Follow  me  with  jour  eye,  Caulain- 
eourt.  At  Ljtma  I  will  rally  the  remaining  160,000  men  ;  E 
will  adopt  the  watchword  of  liberty  which  ia  now  rsJaed  against 
me,  and  inscribe  indepeadence  and  cuuntiy  on  my  eagles.  If 
the  enerrated  chiefa  of  the  army  are  tired,  let  them  repose  in 
ahame.  I  will  find,  beneath  the  worated  epanlette,  new  mar- 
ehale  and  new  princea,  instead  of  thoee  whosa  embiuidered  uni- 
forms  bave  ihada  tbem  forget  the  bine  coat  of  the  prirate 
■oldier,  while  their  most  honoured  titles  shall  odom  otherst" 

XXIX. 
He  deaired  Caulaincoiirt  to  Uke  a  pen,  and  write  to  Ney 
and  Macdonald,  who  tiad  retumed  to  Paria,  fraed  at  laat  from 
their  oaths,  and  little  inelîned  to  renew  tbem  :  twt  Caulaîn- 
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court,  \irhose  patience,  if  not  his  dévotion,  was  exhausted, 
refased  to  do  so,  remonstrated,  and  begged  of  bim  to  reconsider. 
*'  No/'  cried  Napoléon,  "  1  bave  considered  eveiytbing,  and 
hâve  but  one  coursa  to  take.  The  allies  bave  rejected  tbe 
Personal  sacrifice  I  ofifered  to  make  to  tbem  two  days  ago. 
Well  tben  I,  in  my  turn,  witbdraw  tbe  abdication  !  Let  tbe 
Bword  décide,  and  blood  âow  !  and  let  it  fall  on  tbe  beads 
of  tbose  dastards  wbo  desired  tbe  humiliation  of  tbe  country  !'* 
Tben  feeling  that  he  was  losing  himself  in  idle  récurrences 
to  the  past,  now  impossible  to  recover,  he  allowed  tbe  pen  to 
&11,  of  its  own  accord,  from  tbe  bands  of  Caulaincourt  He 
iqppeared  at  last  to  give  way  to  necessity,  softened,  and  even 
deprecated  his  conduct.  **  We  are  very  vretcbed"  said  he,  to 
the  only  witness  of  his  perplexities,  "  we  are  very  wretcbed — 
for  you  are  so,  as  well  as  myself.  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  my 
friand  !  Go  and  take  some  repose  ;  there  is,  hencefortb,  none 
for  me.  You  vfûl  retum.  Tbe  nigbt  will  perliaps  bave  en- 
ligbtened  me." 

Cauîaîncourt  retired,  only  to  retum  îmraediately  that  tbe 
Emperor  should  send  for  bim  ;  but,  already  were  Napoléon 's 
most  intimate  friends,  bis  oldest  companions  and  nearest 
courtiers,  preparing  to  leave  bim  for  ever.  The  sunshine  of 
prosperity  bad  set  on  the  ancient  château  of  Francis  the  First, 
and  was  about  to  rise  in  Paris  with  the  dawn  of  another  reign, 
and  every  one  feared  to  be  too  late  ;  for,  to  be  suspected  of  too 
protracted  a  fidelity  migbt  become  tbe  crime  of  a  whole  life, 
and  give  a  deatb-bîow  to  that  ambition  wbich  they  bad  no  idea 
of  abandoning,  togetber  mth  tbe  Emperor.  It  was  évident 
that  Napoléon  was  about  to  become  tbe  public  enemy,  tbe 
guilty  one,  on  whom  was  about  to  be  beaped  every  description 
of  abuse  and  disgrâce  ;  in  short,  the  great  proscribed  of  Europe 
and  of  France  ;  and  ail  trembled  lest  they  should  be  included  in 
tbis  ostracîsm.  The  marsbals,  with  the  exception  of  Mac- 
donald,  set  the  example  ;  and  when  the  sword  wavered,  how 
could  it  be  expected  that  the  rest  of  the  court  should  resist 
ibUowing  ?  for  it  is  not  in  the  saloons  of  a  master  that  soûls 
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becoioe  tempered,  and  dwncters  faudened  and  proved.  Ali 
that  «M  mntmg  «ta  a  pieUnct  la  deuit  with  deceocj,  wfaûdi 
Napoléon  woold  sot  aSbtd  them  t^  hia  ofaadiiacj  and  TaciUft- 
tÎMt  ;  and  tbe  impalieiwo  U>  abandon  ma  changed  into  anger 
at  tbe  atubboroness  of  their  master.  Tb«  courts,  balla,  coiri- 
dois,  and  eren  (he  anti-chamben  of  tbe  lîttle  apaitmeat  occn- 
pied  bj  tbe  Ëmperor,  «en  fiUed  whh  gnmpa  of  bû  office», 
dignitariea,  aod  servants,  «bo  loodl;  de«canted  in  tenus  of 
aeTority  and  contempt  on  hia  de^penUe  stiug^  b>  reîgn; 
irtûlfl  tbe  Boond  penetrated  to  tbe  moet  retired  part  of  Napo- 
leon's  apartment,  like  tbe  Toice  of  reproacb.  and  seemed  to  in- 
crcase  in  Tolume  as  each  passing  honr  destrojed  bis  last  lubies. 
He  ma  obliged,  from  time  lo  time,  to  open  tbe  door,  and  in  • 
Tuee  bj  tums  impericos  or  severe,  order  bis  cbambeilain  in 
miting  to  silence  tbeae  mnttered  eounds  of  disafiéctioD.  £t«ii 
tbœe  witb  whom  be  «ras  most  intimata,  and  to  wbom  he  ctm- 
fided  bis  reverses  and  hia  thooghts,  immediatelj  reported  them 
in  tbe  conversations  of  tbe  palace,  and  tberebj  tncreased  tbe 
gênerai  fears  and  discontent,  Evei;  one  tzied  to  impiess  npoD 
bis  Deigbboor  tbe  nigeot  reasons  for  Bi^t  wbicb  be  enter- 
tained  ;  ao  that  tbe  ingiatitode,  inetead  of  beii^  individnal, 
might  appear  gênerai,  and  alread;  désertion  iras  londlj  and 
nnblnsbingly  spoken  of.  One  pei^  nrged  tbe  nselessneaa  of 
remaining  in  a  palace  now  changed  into  s  barrack,  and  abont 
to  become  a  prison  ;  tbe  others,  the  necesâtj  of  goingto  Paria, 
to  protect  their  wives,  mothers,  orchildren,  vbo  were  becoming 
aUrmed.  Tbe  latter  showed  letters  from  M.  de  Tallejisnd  or 
the  senatois,  and  the  former  aoddraly  recollected  that  their 
namea  belonged,  in  tbe  fiiat  instance,  ta  tboandentmonaicbj; 
and  oa  ita  retom  to  the  Toileries  tbejr  ooold  not  think  rf  beiî^ 
absent.  Ail  of  them  had  certain  a&iia,  interests,  famïlj  ood- 
eenis  or  datiea  of  sitoation,  irhicb  ooght  to  ontwdgb  tl»  nao- 
lesB  determinatim  of  aostaining  a  fiUlen  soldier  ;  and  aune  ni 
tbem  being  «nopromised  as  aoeom[dicee.  thoo^t  it  iiiniiwij 
to  seek  for  pardon  bf  erindi^  an  indinatiOD  to  betiaj,  âa  gt 
pledge  of  fredi  fidelit^  to  the  lisiDg  power.  Attbedoorsof  aH 
tbe  apartments,  in  tbe  oonidora,  on  ths  ataiaaac»,  and  in  tfa» 
jaidst  pvepaiMîons  Ibr  departnre  mn  making  «ithent  n- 
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strainl  ;  the  greater  part  leaving  witbout  tbe  ceremony  of  a 
lurewell  ;  wfaile  everj  nowand  then  the  noise  of  a  oaniage  loll- 
ing  throngh  the  eonrts  of  honour  gave  notice  of  another  dé- 
sertion. In  the  moming  the  palace  was  nearly  emptj,  eren 
the  domestic  household  of  the  Ëmperor  having  absoonded.  If 
bj  chance  he  summoned  anj  of  the  digpfiitaries  of  bis  oourt,  the 
offlceis  of  bis  staff,  or  of  bis  household,  he  was  told  that  thej 
were  gone.  A  bitter  smile  and  expression  of  cold  disdain 
passed  across  bis  featares  at  each  fresh  proof  of  tbe  baseness  of 
iaterested  attachments,  and  he  seemed  to  fortifj  himself  witb 
that  contempt  which  he  had  ever  professed  for  mankind,  and 
which,  at  tbe  same  time,  jusdfied  their  personal  dégradation. 
He  had  nerer  loved  anytbing  ;  but  had  violated  every  feeling  ; 
how,  therefore,  could  he  bave  any  claim  on  tbe  bearts  or  good 
feeling  of  bis  followers?  He  met  witb  no  sympatby  even 
fiom  those  old  domestic  servants,  who,  in  familiarity  and  long 
habit,  frequently  attach  to  tbe  person  rather  than  tbe  station. 
lUcbard  had  bis  Blondel,  and  Louis  XVI.  bis  Cléry;  but 
Napoléon  had  not  even  bis  Mameluke.  His  court  had  cor- 
rupted  ail.  The  soldicrs  alone,  and  those  of  his  offîcers  least 
bonoured  and  distinguished,  and  furthest  removed  from  his 
fa?our,  showed  themselves  faitbful  to  bim  to  tbe  last  moment  ; 
proTing  that  tbe  camp  had  at  least  sustained  their  bonoor, 
wbUe  interest  had  comipted  the  court 

XXXL 

"  Wouîd  ît  were  finisbed  !"  was  tbe  gênerai  cry  of  those 
who  still  remained  about  bim  in  tbe  moming  ;  but  wben  tbey 
leamt  that  he  was  about  to  reoall  Nev  and  Macdonald,  to  break 
off  the  négociation  and  withdraw  his  word,  tbe  murmur  in- 
oreased  to  insolence,  and  even  to  outrage.  Tbe*walls  of  tbe 
palace,  which  had  beheld  tbe  feteê  of  his  days  of  glory,  had 
never  re-echoed  witb  adulation  as  tbey  now  did  witb  impréca- 
tions, on  tbe  day  of  bis  fall.  It  was  justly  feared  that  there 
was  no  longer  time  to  corne  to  terms  of  capitulation  witb  tbe 
Bourbons.  Tbe  allied  armies,  relieved  from  the  fear  of  a 
Wttle  before  Paris,  by  tbe  défection  of  Marmont,  who  had 
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oiso  outSanked  Mortier,  and  b;  tbe  Buccesaive  «spousal  of 
tbeir  cause  by  the  gênerais  and  ocups  tbat  vere  at  a  diatance 
from  the  Emperor,  bad  maoceavred  nith  perfect  freedom  ta 
Burround  NafiokoD  completel;  in  bis  Ust  asylom.  Tbe  roads 
to .  Footaiuebleau  wera  closed  on  ail  parts.  Tbe  Bussiana 
eKteaded  before  Paris  ta  Melun  and  lloatareau.  ADotber 
armj  of  Alexander'a  guarded  Essonne  and  the  passage  of  tbat 
river  ;  the  roada  of  Cbartrea  and  Orléans  were  intercepted 
by  nnmerous  tmrps.  AU  tbe  couutry  betneen  tbe  Seine,  tbe 
Marne,  tbe  Yonne,  and  ths  Loire,  nas  oocupied  by  tbe  Austriau 
anny,  irhich  bad  foUowed,  from  balting-plaoe  to  haltiog-plaoet 
otur  retreat  on  Paris.  The  small  anny  of  Augereau,  drivea 
ont  of  Lyons  and  UiroAm  back  on  Franche-Comté,  could  no 
longer  even  dîsturb  tbe  rear  guard  of  tbe  Austrians;  and  tbe 
spuoe  was  tbiu  gradually  narrowing  arotmd  him  wfao  had 
ravaged  the  worid  ;  while  SOO.UOO  men,  orrauged  in  ooltuoiu 
of  attack  for  the  last  two  days  and  nighta,  were  abolit  to 
pouDca  npon  tba  last  temnaiU  of  Na^eon's  guard, 

XXXII. 

Infonned  of  thti  reaolution  of  ths  alliea  and  of  their 
nanaoTres,  Ni^oleta  summoned  Caulaincourt  ;  and,  «hetber 
sincère  in  bis  show  of  energy,  or  wishing  it  to  appear  that  bs 
only  yielded  on  tbe  odvice  of  bis  friends,  be  stated  his  déter- 
mination to  extricate  bimaelf  from  tbis  circle  of  enemies  by  a 
sortie  at  tbe  bettd  of  his  80,000  men.  Caulaincourt  repre- 
sented  to  him  the  extrame  danger  of  anch  a  step  (o  the 
oountry,  to  the  army.  and  to  bimsslt  "  Danger!"  oried  tbe 
Emperor;  *'do  you  tbink  I  fear  it?  Ah  I  my  life  is  a  hearj 
bnrden,  of  irfaich  T  ebould  be  bappy  to  be  relioved.  An  oaeleaa 
life  «rithoat  an  otyect^-a  life  whicb  I  nill  no  longer  eupport. 
But  before  inrolving  tbat  of  others,  I  wish  to  question  Ûien 
as  to  their  opnion  of  ihia  desperate  résolve.  Call  around  me 
the  marahals  and  gênerais  «ho  still  remain.  I  viab  to  kmm, 
in  sbort,  if  my  cause  ie  tbeir  cause,  and  «betber  tbe  cause  «f 
my  fâmily  is  no  longer  tbe  cnuee  of  Fraaoe.  I  wiU  be  guidsd 
by  their  opinim  l" 
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XXXIII. 

This  opinion  had  been  suffîcîently  œade  known  to  bim  bj 
the  décisive  scènes  of  the  two  first  abdications,  and  the  solitude 
which  was  fonning  around  him,  and  it  was  évident  be  only 
wanted  a  pretext  for  again  resigning  bimself,  in  apparent 
obédience  to  a  moral  violence,  exercised  against  bis  own  will 
by  bis  last  companions  in  arms.  He  wished  to  secare  bimself 
against  the  opinion  of  posterity  andof  France,  tbat  it  might  be 
said  of  bim,  and  tbat  he  himself  might  be  one  day  enabled  to  say  : 
**I  wished,  and  could  still  bave  fought  and  conquered,  but 
tbey  vronlà  not  allow  me  to  do  so.  The  throne  and  countiy 
bave  been  delivered  up  by  them,  not  by  me."  For,  if  it  had 
been  otherwise,  is  it  likely  tbat  so  consommate  a  gênerai 
would  bave  allowed  himself  to  be  reduced  to  20,000  men, 
abandoned  by  bis  lieutenants,  and  surrounded  in  a  forest  by 
200,000  soldiers,  before  giving  battle  ?  History  cannot  accept 
as  truths  the  pretences  of  pride  when  driven  to  the  last 
extremity.  In  thèse  cases  the  truth  lies  in  deeds,  not  words, 
and  the  deeds  of  Napoléon  at  Fontainebleau,  after  the  fîrst  day, 
give  évidence  of  a  disposition  to  negociate,  not  to  fight,  vrhile 
bis  résolves  exhibit  the  position  of  a  diplomatist,  not  the 
manœuvres  of  an  old  gênerai. 

XXXIV. 

fierthier,  bitherto  faithful,  thougb  wearied,  came  witb  the 
marshals  and  commanding  officers.  Their  looks  were  con- 
Btrained,  sorrowful,  and  embarrassed.  Their  opinions  had 
been  given  three  days  before,  and  tbey  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
them,  but  rather  desired  to  leave  their  confirmation  to  the  course 
of  events.  Berthier  asserted,  in  a  few  words  and  in  an 
officiai  manner,  the  growing  and  insurmountable  dangers  of 
their  situation.  *  *  Fontcdnebleau  will  be  completely  surrounded 
in  a  few  hours,*'  said  he.  *•  I  know  it,"  replied  the  Emperor, 
as  if  the  truth  was  unpleasant  to  him.  "The  question  is  not 
of  the  enemy,  but  of  you  and  me.     I  bave  offered  my  abdica* 
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tion;  bnt  the;  now  impose  upon  me  tbe  abdication  of  my 
family.  Tbey  wiah  me  to  dépose  my  own  wife  I — my  son  ! — 
snd  fttl  wbo  beloDg  to  my  lamily!  Wi1l  you  ollow  jt?  I 
bave  tbe  meons  of  cattiog  my  «ay  through  the  linea  tbat 
sarrouad  me  ;  I  can  traverse  aud  anxise  tbe  «hole  of  France  ; 
I  on  repair  to  tbe  Alps,  rejoin  Augereau,  rally  Soolt,  recall 
Snchet,  aad  reaching  Engene  ia  Lombardy  tbus  paes  înto 
Itaty,  and  there  foond  witb  yon  a  new  empire — a  new  tbrone 
— and  new  fortunes  for  my  companions  ;  nntil  the  voice  of 
France  sball  lecall  os  to  oui  countiy.    Will  you  foUow  me  ?" 

XXXV. 

The  conntenances  of  hU  gênerais  bad  alresdy  expressei 
their  senliments  ;  tbeir  voices  nom  unanimously  answered  him, 
that  what  he  proposed  was  to  cany  ciril  war  from  province  lo 
piOTince  throughout  France,  to  draw  the  armiea  of  Europe  by 
millions  into  tbe  last  retreata  of  tbe  independence  of  tbe 
country,  and  to  change  their  native  land  into  an  oniverssl 
Ëeld  of  battle  and  rapine  !  There  could  be  no  gloiy  where  ail 
patriotism  was  wanting  ;  and  how  conld  the  conqnerors  of  the 
world  Btoop  to  iTn'*M*a  the  adventarers  of  the  middie  agea,  bj 
going  in  search  of  foreign  thiones,  after  baving  abdîcatod  that 
of  the  nniverse  ? 

The  Emperor  irritatad,  er  pretendlng  to  be  so,  deaired 
Ihero  to  leave  him  to  his  reBecUona. 

The  marshala  accardingly  left.  "What  men!"  said  ne  to 
Canlaincoort,  again  sefting  himself  before  Ma  mapa;  "nhiit 
men  !  they  bave  neither  heart  dot  sonl  !  I  am  niined  hy  tlie 
aelfîshness  and  ingratitude  of  my  brothera  in  anns  rather  thau 
by  fortune.     AU  ia  at  an  end  I     Départ,  and  conSrm  the  two 


Caulaincourt  set  ont  a  third  time  for  Fans  ;  and  nothing 
DOW  remained  bat  to  stipolate  on  bebalf  of  Napoléon  and  hîa 
&mily  for  those  conditions,  more  or  less  generous,  which  tlio 
allied  Bovereigns  shoold  fisel  disposée  to  grant,  on  tliis  bul-- 
lenderofUiewotU. 
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Tretty  of  FontuinebleAu  of  the  llth  of  April — Return  of  Caulaineowrt 
and  Macdonald — Napdleon  refuses  to  sign  the  treaty — Rumoura  of 
poisoning — Ratification  of  the  treaty — Life  of  Napoléon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau— Journey  of  Marie-Louise — lier  résidence  at  Blois — Struggles 
of  Marie-Louise  against  the  brothers  of  the  Emperor — Her  departnre 
from  Blois  the  16th  April — She  returns  to  her  father — Last  days  of 
Napoléon  at  Fontainebleau — The  farewell  and  addresa  of  Napoléon 
to  bis  Guard — The  Author's  opinion  of  Napoléon. 

I. 

Thoughts  crowded,  and  resolutions  struggîed  with  eacb  otber 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  when  left  to  himself.  Caulain- 
court  had  scarcely  deparied,  when  Napoléon  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp  after  liim  to  Paris,  with  a  letter  to  this  effect  : — **  Corne 
back;  bring  me  my  abdication;  I  am  vanquished;  I  am  a 
prisoner  of  war;  I  yield  to  the  fate  of  arms;  no  treaty;  a 
simple  cartel  is  enougb." 

In  the  evening  another  messenger  conveyed  to  Caulaincourt 
tbe  order  to  discontinue  aJl  négociation. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  a  tbird  message  reacbed  liim  to 
tbis  effect — "  I  order  you  to  bring  me  my  abdication.  At  ail 
events  no  stipulation  for  money.  Tis  bumiliatiug!''  Seven 
couriers  in  twenty-four  bours  barassed  Napoleon's  negociator, 
with  orders  and  counter-orders  of  tbis  nature.  He  repented 
baving  abdicated.  He  had  given  autbority,  by  bis  o\mi  con- 
sent, for  bis  forfeiture  and  that  of  bis  family.  He  better 
liked  tbe  condition  of  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  déposition  by 
foreign  arms,  than  a  treaty  and  voluntary  abdication.  He 
might  recriminate  at  a  subséquent  period  upon  tbe  former,  but 
he  could  not  protest  against  the  latter.  He  was  right  now, 
vfïih  rcfe.ence  to  his  future  prospects  ;  but,  like  ail  inconsistent 
men,  he  was  right  against  himself.  He  bad  twice  sigued  bis 
owu  condemnalion. 


UI4.]        BESTOibUEnUI  Ot  K0HACCH7  IM  ÏBANCE.        SOI 


IL 

HïB  negociator  at  Paris,  and  the  marshab  wfao  Beoonded 
hîm,  listened  no  more  to  thsM  t«rgiv«rsati(nis  of  his  raind. 
They  contiaued,  in  his  behalf,  to  negodate  for  him  and  ibr  his, 
conditions  the  most  worthy  of  his  past  greatnoss,  and  best  cal- 
culated  for  his  future  securitj.  Tbeir  own  honoor  required 
that  thèse  coTiditioos  sboutd  appear  mnhj  of  the  man,  whoae 
life  and  hooonr  they  had  guaranteod  on  forsakii^  hia  colours. 
On  the  1  Ith  the  treaty  woa  aigned  at  Paria  by  the  allied 
powMB,  vrfiich  gave  to  Ni^eon  an  int«rmediat«  station  between 
tho  condition  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  private  indindual  :  too 
great  if  he  was  no  longer  anything  b«t  a  aoldier  ;  too  narrow 
and  too  menacing  if  he  nas  still  a  monarch;  concession  to 
the  terrer  of  his  name,  or  imprudence  liom  tfaa  magnanimity  of 
Aleitander.  Dioclelian,  afler  tbe  Empire,  only  nished  for  a 
garden  in  lUjria;  Chéries  V.  a  convent  in  ËtireHUidura.  The 
blood  of  France  and  of  Europe  -reiy  soon  eSaced  thia  treat^f, 
trbich  nin  as  follows.  It  marks  a  hait  in  the  destiujr  of  Napo- 
léon and  in  ths  ^^*Blni^^ftl^  of  France. 

III. 

"Trbatt  of  Foktaiheblead  op  Apkii,  11,  1814. 

"  Hia  Mqeety  the  Entrer  Napoléon  on  the  one  pan,  and 
their  M^estiee  the  £mperor  of  Aoatria,  King  of  Hungaij  aad 
Bohemia,  the  Empeior  of  ail  ihe  Bnssiaa,  and  the  £iiig  of 
Prussia,  atipolatisg  in  thdr  own  ^unea,  as  well  ai  in  tbvt  of 
ail  the  allies,  on  the  other;  having  named  £ar  their  plaiip»> 
tentiaries,  viz. — His  M^esty  the  Eoiperor  Napoléon,  tbe 
Sieurs  Armand-Augustin  Loois  de  Caulainconit,  Duke  of 
Vicenza,  fais  grand  eqneny,  aenator,  ininist«r  of  fbreign 
sffiuiB,  Grand  Ëagie  of  the  Xi^ion  of  Hmoar,  Enigfat  ot  tba 
OrdoTB  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  of  Saint  Andrew,  of  Saint 
Aleiander  Newsky,  of  Saint  Anne  of  Bassia,  and  of  seyeral 
others  ;  Miohael  Nqr,  Dnke  of  Ekdii&gei)  and  Manhal  of  tha 
Empire,  Grand  Kagle  of  the  Légion  ^d  Honour,  Knight  of  the 
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Iron  Crown,  and  of  the  Order  of  Christ;  James  Stephen 
Alexander  Macdonald,  Duke  of  Tarentum»  Marshal  of  the 
Empire,  Grand  Eagle  of  the  Légion  of  Honour,  and  Knight  of 
the  Iron  Crown  : 

**And  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Ânstria,  the  Sieur 
Clément  Wenceslas  Lothaire,  Prince  of  Mettemich,  Wine- 
bourg  Sachsenhausen,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Saint  Stephen,  Grand  Eagle  of 
the  Légion  of  Honour,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  Saint  Andrew, 
of  Saint  Alexander  Newskj,  and  of  Saint  Anne  of  Russia,  of 
the  Black  Eagle,  and  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia,  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Joseph  of  Wurzbourg,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jérusalem  and  of  many  others  ;  Chan- 
celier of  the  Military  Order  of  Maria-Theresa,  Curator  of  the 
Impérial  Academy  of  his  Royal,  Impérial,  and  Apostolic  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  miuister  of  state  for  conférences  and  for  foreign 
afiairs. 

[In  the  treaty  with  Russia  are  the  titles  of  Baron  Nessel- 
rode,  and  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia  those  of  Baron  de  Har- 
denberg.] 

"  The  plenipotentiaries  above  named,after  havingproceeded 
to  the  exchange  of  their  respective  fuU  powers,  hâve  agreed 
to  the  folio wing  articles  : — 

ARTICLE   I 

*-  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoléon  renounces,  for  him- 
self,  his  successors  and  descendants»  as  well  as  for  each  of  the 
members  of  his  family,  ail  right  of  sovereignty  and  domination, 
as  weil  over  the  French  Empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  as 
over  ail  other  countries. 

ABTIOLE  II. 

*'  Their  Mcjesties  the  Emperor  Napoléon  and  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  will  préserve  their  titles  and  qualities  to  ei\joy 
them  during  their  lives. 

**  The  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nièces  of  the 
Emperor  shall  equally  préserve,  wherever  they  may  be  sojoum- 
ing,  the  titles  of  princes  of  his  fàxnily. 


OV  MOMAECHT  IN  ntlMOR. 


"  The  island  of  Elba,  adopted  bj  fais  Majest;  tbe  Empcror 
Napoléon,  fer  tbe  place  of  his  Nsîdence,  efaall  fbnn,  durii^  his 
life,  a  separate  principali^,  vbich  ahall  be  pwsessed  by  him 
in  ail  sovereignty  and  properly. 

UnCLE  IT. 

"  Ail  tbe  allied  powers  eng^e  themaeWes  ta  emploj  tlieir 
good  offices  to  causa  to  be  respeoted,  hy  tbe  Barbai;  povers, 
tbe  âag  and  temtor;  of  tbe  island  of  Elba,  aa  tbat  in  its 
relations  witb  tbe  Barbai;  ponera  it  sboold  be  asBimilated  to 
France. 

AltnCLE  7. 

"The  Ducbîes  of  Panna,  of  Plaeentia,  and  of  Gnastalla 
ahall  be  given,  in  ail  property  and  sovereignty,  to  her  Mqesty 
tbe  Empress  Marie-Louise. 

"  They  sball  pass  to  ber  son  and  to  bis  descendants  in 
direct  Une.  The  prince  her  son  sball  take,  fnim  thia  tîme,  tbe 
title  of  Prince  of  Fanoa,  of  Placentia,  and  of  Gnastalla. 

ABnCLB  TI 

*'  There  «bail  be  reserved,  in  the  conntries  «hich  Napoléon 
renonnccB  for  himself  and  his  family,  certain  domains  or  donui 
des  renUs  on  the  grand  livre  of  France,  prodncing  an  annual  net 
revenue,  dednction  being  made  for  ail  chaînes,  of  3,BO0,O00 
francs.  Thèse  domains,  or  retita,  sball  belong  in  aU  property, 
and  to  be  disposed  of  as  it  sball  seem  best  to  tfaem,  to  ilto 
princes  end  the  princesses  of  his  iàniily,  and  sball  be  divided 
amongst  them  în  sticb  manner  tbat  the  revenue  of  eacb  bc  îu 
the  proportion  following: — 

"To  Madame  Mère,  300,000f. 

"  To  Eing  Joseph  and  to  the  Queen,  SOQ,OOOC 

«To  King  Lonis,  900,000f. 

"  To  Queen  Hortensia  and  to  her  cbildren,  400,000f 

"  To  King  Jérôme  and  to  the  Qoeen,  600,(KK>£ 

«To  tbe  Princess  Eliza,  SOO.OOOf. 

"To  the  Princess  Pwiline,  800,000f. 


r» 
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'*The  princes  and  princesses  of  the  family  of  the  Emperor 
Napoléon  shall  préserve,  over  and  abovo,  ail  property  real  and 
Personal,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may  be,  which  they  possess 
in  private  right,  and  especially  the  income  they  ei\joy,  eqoalty 
••  private  individuals,  on  the  gratid  livre  of  France,  or  the 
MotUê  Napoleone  of  Milan. 

ARTICLE  vn. 


*'  The  annii;il  income  of  the  Empress  Joséphine  shall  be 
reduced  to  l,000,000f.,  in  domains,  or  in  inscriptions  ou  the 
grand  livre  of  France.  She  shall  continue  to  ei\joy,  in  full 
property,  ail  her  estâtes  real  and  personal,  and  may  dispose  of 
them  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  France. 

ARTICLE   VllI 

**  Tliere  shall  be  given  to  Prince  Eugène,  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
a  suitable  establishment  out  of  France. 

ARTICLE    TX. 

"The  estâtes  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoléon 
possesses  in  France,  whether  of  extraordinary  or  private  domain, 
shall  revert  to  the  crowu. 

"  Of  the  sums  fuuded  by  the  Emperor  Napoléon,  whether 
in  the  grand  livre,  or  iu  the  Bank  of  France,  whether  in 
canal  shares,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  which  his  Mi\jesty 
gives  up  to  the  crowu,  there  ahall  be  reserved  a  capital  which 
shall  not  exceed  •2,000,000f.,  to  be  disposed  of  in  gratuities  iu 
fiftvour  of  persons  who  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  list  that  shall 
be  sigued  by  the  Emperor  Napoléon,  and  which  shall  be 
remitted  to  tîie  French  govemment 

ARTICLE  X. 

"  Ail  the  crown  jewels  shall  revert  to  France. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

'*  The  Emperor  Napoléon  shall  cause  to  be  retumed  to  the 
treasury,  and  to  otfaer  public  cbests,  ail  the  sums  and  effects 


OF  MUMBCBT  IX  FBUrCB. 


which  may  bave  been  dûplacad  hj  hia  orders  upoa  tb«  occasiDn 
of  «hU  accrues  firom  tbe  diil  lisL 

ABncLE  sn. 

"Tbe  debts  of  the  bousefaold  of  bis  M^ea^  tha  Emperor 
Napoléon,  sa  the;  eiist  oa  the  dity  of  the  aigning  of  the  pre- 
Bent  treaty,  shall  be  immediately  liqoidated  ont  of  the  arreara 
due  from  the  public  treaatu;  to  ^e  cîtiI  lût,  according  ta  the 
etatementa  vhich  shall  be  signed  by  a  oommiasioDer  to  be  ap- 
pointâd  for  thîa  pnrpose. 


"  Tbe  obligationa  of  the  Monte  Napoltotu  of  Milan,  to- 
wards  sU  its  creditors,  wbether  French  or  étrangers,  studl  be 
exactlj  fiilfilled,  without  anj  altération  beii^  made  îq  this 


AUnCLB  XIT. 

"  Ail  sach  •afe-oondncts  shall  be  fmmriwd  as  are  aece» 
earj  for  the  free  jonmej  of  hia  H^es^  the  Emperer  Napo- 
léon, of  the  Empreas,  rf  tbe  princes  and  piinoess.  and  of  aU 
the  persons  of  their  suite  vho  sbali  wish  to  accompan;  them,  or 
to  eat&blish  thernselves  oui  of  France,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
of  ail  tbe  eqmpagm,  borsee,  and  effects  «bich  belong  tô  them. 

"  The  atlled  powen  shall  fomish,  in  oausequence,  offioera 
«nd  men  bb  es  eseort. 

ARTICLE  xr. 

"The  impérial  goard  shail  fitmisb  a  deUchmamt  feotn 
ISOO  to  ISOO  men,  of  ail  ams,  to  serre  as  te  etaort  m  tu  m 
Saint  Tropez,  tbe  place  of  embarcation. 

ABTICUE  XVI. 

"  There  shaD  be  fonrished  an  aimed  corvette  and  the  vea 
sets  of  transport  necessary  to  oonduct  to  Hie  place  of  his  de^ 
tinadon  his  H^estj  llie  Emperor  Napoléon,  as  well  as  fais 
bousebold.  Tbe  oorvette  shall  remain  the  full  pmpert;  of  his 
m^esty. 
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ABTICLX  Xni. 

<*His  Miyesty  the  Emperor  Napoléon  can  take  wîthhim, 
and  keep  for  his  goard,  400  men,  volunteers,  ofiScers,  sub- 
offioers,  and  soldiers. 

ABTICLB  ZVIII. 

*'A11  French  persons  who  sball  foUow  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoléon  and  his  family,  shall  be  bound,  if  thej 
do  not  wish  to  lose  their  qualitj  of  French  subjects,  to  retum 
to  France  in  the  lerm  of  three  jears,  unless  thej  are  comprised 
in  the  exceptions  that  the  French  Government  reserve  the 
power  of  granting  after  the  expiration  of  this  term. 

ABTICLE  XIX. 

"  The  Polish  troops  of  ail  arms,  ^hîch  are  in  the  service  of 
France,  shall  hâve  the  liberty  of  retuming  to  their  own  coun* 
try,  preserving  their  arms  and  baggage  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  honourable  services.  The  offîcers,  sub-offîcers,  and 
soldiers  shall  préserve  the  décorations  which  shall  hâve  been 
granted  tothem,  and  the  pensions  attached  to  thèse  décorations. 

ABTICLE  XX, 

"The  high  allied  powers  guarantee  the  exécution  of  ail  the 
articles  of  the  présent  treatj.  They  engage  themselves  f urther, 
that  they  shall  be  adopted  and  guaranteed  by  France. 

ABTICLE  XXI. 

**  The  présent  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
of  it  shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  in  the  term  of  two  days,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

"  Done  at  Paris,  the  llth  April,  1814. 
(Signed) 

"  Caulaincoubt,  Duke  of  Vicenza. 
"  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Tarentum,  Macdonald. 
«<  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Elchingen,  Nst. 
(Signed) 

**  The  Prince  of  Mettebnich.** 


or  MOKâBCHT  IN  FBAHOt. 


The  same  aitàalea  hâve  been  eigned  BeparaUlj,  aad  under 
tbe  Bame  d&te,  on  the  put  of  Roseia,  bj  (he  Coimt  of  Nesset- 
rode,  and  on  the  part  of  Frossia,  hj  the  Baron  of  Hardeaberg. 

17. 

Sncb  vas  tbe  treaty  tliat  liqnidated  tlie  blood  of  a  œillioD 
of  men,  the  Empire,  the  genitta,  and  tbe  gloiy  of  ten  yeora. 
A  little  ialand  of  the  Tuscsn  aea  was  now  to  abat  up  tliis  mao, 
which  ail  Europe  was  too  narrow  lo  contain.  Was  it  a  defini- 
tÎTe  repose,  or  was  it  oui;  a  hait  in  the  march  of  one  vbose  life 
had  agitated  that  of  hia  âge?  This  was  tbe  question  tbat 
ereiy  bod;  pot  to  tliemBetTes  the  daj  after  the  treatf  was 
ugned.  Napoléon  bimself  OTidently  conaidered  it  but  aa  a 
hait  ;  and  he  nas  aiready  preparing  bimself  in  thonght  to  to- 
gUD  wbat  had  been  taken  from  him  bj  tboee  veiy  means  which 
bad  still  been  left  him.  He  knew  the  natore  of  men  ;  he  had 
expérience  of  fortune  ;  he  felt  bis  power  in  the  army,  and  he 
believed  in  a  morrow  to  ereij  Uiing  buman.  It  waa  not 
doubted  hj  men  of  deep  pénétration,  ao^  more  than  bj  bimself, 
that  this  ^iparent  espiation  of  bis  glory  woold  speedily  satisff 
the  resentment  of  the  people  against  him  ;  that  exile  nould 
flhield  him  against  the  ospopularitr  of  bis  &11  ;  that  the  faults 
(md  tbe  difficnlties  of  the  nen  reign  woold  caose  a.  reaction  for 
him  of  regrets,  of  excases,  and  of  oomparisons  in  &Tour  of  aa 
opinion  tlut  he  was  aboot  to  revivif^,  by  aoquiring  new  aHiength 
and  TÎgour  from  misfortone,  in  tbe  eyes  of  hia  partisane  ;  that 
hia  glorj,  veiled  but  not  eitinct,  would  shine  out  witb  a  eplen- 
domr  ail  the  more  fascinating  Erom  tbe  distance  ;  finally,  tbat 
tfais  rock,  M  near  to  Ital;  and  to  Fmnce,  would  become  tbe  ro- 
luge  of  ail  the  hopea  of  hia  party,  and  a  cnlminating  point  for  ail 
the  internai  factions.  Âtbens  never  allowed  the  approach  of 
Themiatodes  to  hia  conntry  till  deMh  had  secured  them  from 
his  arts  ;  but  Napoléon  was  greater  than  Thenûstocles.  Tbera 
were  onlj  two  meana  tor  Eorope  to  préserve  itself  bam  bis 
genius — a  distant  and  însuperable  exile,  or  a  diminisbed  throne, 
wbidi  the;  might  hâve  allowed  him  to  remoant;  and  to  strug^ 
wîtfa  tbe  awaltming  libertiea  of  bis  voaatrj,    A  trea^  of  peaoe 
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signed  bj  him,  after  the  occupation  of  Paiis,  «nd  on  the  ruins 
of  his  empire,  would  hâve  d^raded  him  ia  the  eyes  of  France  ; 
a  treatj  of  hani^iment  aggrandized  and  gave  hûn  ireeh  lostre. 
It  is  shame  alone  that  can  conquer  glory.  Alexander,  in  this 
treaty,  showed  himself  magnanimous,  but  without  a  knowledge 
of  history.  He  foresaw  nothing,  or  he  foresaw  too  much. 
Perhaps  his  oounsellors  thoaght  it  advieaUe  to  leave  this  living 
mttiace  sospended  over  th»  reign  of  the  Bourbons. 

V. 

Gaulainoourt  and  Macdonald  brought  this  treatyto  Fontaine» 
bleau,  without  dissembling  the  diffîculties  thej  would  hâve  to 
encounter  in  obtaining  Napoleon*8  signature  to  it;  but  they 
were  resolved  equally  with  Europe  in  having  it  accomplished, 
even  against  the  apparent  will  of  him  whoee  fate  it  was  to  seaL 
People  were  tired  of  struggling  with  him  and  against  him; 
honour  and  fidelity  were  satisôed,  and,  ratiûed  or  not,  the  treaty 
was  thenceforward  the  law  of  destiny. 

Napoléon  received  it  with  a£fected  indignation,  although  he 
was  previously  made  acquainted  with  ail  the  détails  by  the 
private  reports  which  Gaulainoourt  had  sent  him  from  hour  to 
hour.  But  it  suited  the  future  part  he  had  to  play  to  protest 
against  it,  even  to  the  last  stipulation.  He  seemed  also  to 
ezpect  something  fnrther  from  time  ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
tose  in  his  hurry  what  it  might  yet  hâve  in  store  for  him. 
"Hâve  you  brought  me  my  abdication  at  last?'*  he  cried  with 
a  piercing  voice,  on  seeing  his  plenipotentiary  again.  Gaulain- 
oourt, astonished,  replied,  that  the  first  basis  of  any  treaty  at 
ail  was  naturally  the  abdication  remitted  to  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  that  it  had  been  long  before  consigned  to  the  same  publi- 
€ity  as  other  oflBeial  documents.  '*  Well  !  of  what  use  is  this 
treaty  to  me  ?"  replied  Napoléon.  "  I  shall  not  recognise  it;  I 
don*t  wish  to  sign  ;  I  shall  not  sign  it" 

He  thus  consumed  the  whole  day  in  contesting  with  his 
negociators;  till,  wom  ont  with  his  subterfuges,  and  discouraged 
bj  his  résistance,  they  depomted  the  treaty  on  the  table,  and 
letired,  leaving  him  to  the  night  and  to  his  own  reflections. 


or  MOSAKCHT  IN  FBAIIOB. 


n. 


In  the  miâSle  oF  the  iright  tne  Bemnto  of  tiug  Ëmperor 
knoelied  at  the  door  of  Cauluncanrt'»  apnrtment,  uti  c«1ied 
Um  oat  of  hia  sleep  to  ^  ti>  thmr  maater.  Cwjhinoonrt  foand 
Napoleoa  pale  and  depreawA,  sufiering  tmia  «pasmB  of  Uw 
etomacb  and  nerroua  lamentations  «hich  had  alanned  his 
doraesticB.  His  principal  aurgmn,  Ivan,  «as  in  attendance  on 
faim;  and  it  was  whispered  in  the  chamber  that  he  had  at- 
tempted  to  commit  Buicide  bj  swalloning  tfa«  poison  of  Cabanis, 
bj  which  Goodorcet,  when  imprisoned,  had  aroided  capital 
punishment.  The  Ëmperor  neither  admitted  nor  denied  this 
sapposition,  whioh  «ould  give  a  tragical  motive  to  a  sUght  in- 
disposition, and  a  text  for  the  tender  supplicatioiis  of  hia 
friendti.  His  médical  attendant  contented  hirnself  mtli  ad' 
minietering  some  cups  of  tea  to  his  patient;  hj  «hich  he  was 
relieved,  and  be  fell  asieep  ^ain  «ithont  any  other  medichie. 
Tfae  doctor  a|f>eaTed  so  naconscions  of  the  sjtnptoma,  and  ms 
eo  littJe  alanned  at  the  oonseqoencea  of  this  pretended  poisott- 
ing,  that  he  ratired  £com  FtmtoiaeUeaa  at  daj-breafc. 

Vil. 

On  Binking,  NapoTeon,  teferring  in  amUgDotM  terms  to 
the  idea  of  the  poisoning  wbicb  btali^  had  prevented  him 
from  accomplishing: — "  Ood  vonld  not  permit  it,"  he  satd; 
"I  cannot  diel"  And  as  fais  seTrants,  atTectiog  to  fear  that 
he  vonld  stiH  renew  the  attempt,  epiAe  to  him  of  his  gloij,  <d 
France,  of  fais  wife,  of  fais  son,  wtio  oi^t  to  attach  faim  to 
lifé :— " Hy son,"  be  eschUnedt  "mj  «on! — what  a  diluai 
inberitance  I  leave  him  t  This  ehild,  though  bom  a  king,  at 
présent  has  sot  even  a  oountry  I  Wfaj  iras  I  Bot  «Uoffed  ts 
die?" 

"No,  Sire."  tenderly  replied  CanlaincDWt,  "it  is  wl^ 
living  that  France  shontd  weep  fcr  ytm  !'' 

"France  bas  abandoned  me,"  bbîI  Kapolson.  .  "Tha 
iogiatitode  of  men  has  made  nj  bead  tom  «itfa  dis^tl" 
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With  a  violent  gesture  be  drew  aside  his  bed  curtain,  ^bich 
bad  obscured  from  bim  tbe  first  rays  of  tbe  sun.  He  appeared 
80  full  of  life  and  of  self-command,  tbat  a  thunderbolt  alone 
aeemed  capable  of  destroying  bim.  "  Tbese  few  dajs  past,*' 
be  said,  "  I  bave  experienced  sucb  a  concentration  and  jarring 
of  events  witbin  me,  tbat  I  dread  insanity.  Insanity/'  be 
added,  "is  tbe  abdication  of  bumanity!  Batber  give  me 
deatbr 

'*I  aball  sign  to  day,"  be  oontinued,  after  a  moment's 
silence;  " you  may  retire." 

VIIl. 

Tbese  last  words  snfficiently  explained  tbe  secret  of  tbe 
nîgbt  Napoléon  vanted  witnesses  of  tbe  moral  violence 
wbicb  bad  tom  from  bim  a  concession  wbicb  it  was  bis  intention 
one  day  to  call  in  question.  He  would  be  said  to  bave 
struggled  even  to  suicide,  and  net  to  bave  yielded  but  to  tbe 
impossibility  of  dying.  No  person  of  observation  believed  in 
tbis  poisoniiig.  Tbe  perfect  possession  of  bis  faculties,  attested 
by  tbe  obstinate  diplomacy  of  bis  actions,  of  bis  words,  of  bis 
négociation  during  thèse  long  days,  tbe  elasticity  of  bis  mind 
before  and  after  the  nigbt  scène,  tbe  ligbtness  of  bis  indis- 
position, tbe  triâing  nature  of  tbe  remédies,  tbe  indifférence 
of  tbe  doctor,  tbe  promptness  of  tbe  recovery,  ail  indicated 
eitber  an  accidentai  illness,  or  a  premeditated  tragical  scène, 
to  excuse  bim  from  signing,  or  to  excite  tbe  pity  and  com- 
misération of  tbe  âge.  But  tbe  nature  of  Napoléon  revolted 
against  suicide  :  bis  mind  was  strong,  bis  soûl  possessed  neitber 
tendemess  nor  buman  weakness  ;  be  only  felt  by  intellect. 
His  matbematical  genius  calculated  everytbing,  and  never 
yielded  to  sensibility.  A  single  tear,  at  tbe  deatb  of  bis 
dearest  companions  in  arms,  bad  never  tamisbed  bis  eye  or 
bis  judgment.  He  was  broken  by  tbe  présent  state  of  bis 
afiairs,  exasperated  at  ingratitude,  and  bumbled  by  désertion  '. 
but  be  was  far  from  despairing  of  tbe  future.  Sucb  a  man 
never  kills  bimself  wbile  an  army  remains  to  bis  band,  a  gloxy 
to  ei^joy,  and  an  Empire  to  re-conquer.    Even  tbe  clauses  of 
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diis  treaty,  vhich  he  dispated  one  by  one,  suificieutly  sbow 
th&t  he  did  aot  consider  himself  as  jet  done  widi  existence.  The 
isluid  of  Elba,  od  vhich  his  thoughts  were  already  bent,  and 
nhenca  he  had  in  imagiuatbn  alreadj  retnrned,  vaa  the  very 
rereree  of  that  death  eought  after  at  Fontainebleau.  Moreaver, 
Napolean  vas  a  Ckirsican  ;  his  fibres  nere  tempered  bj  the  light 
and  the  air  of  the  South  ;  «heieas  suicide  is  a  maladj  of  northem 


But  his  nature  was  of  adramatic  castasnellsa  hisdaetiny. 
A  great  actor  for  the  laat  âfieen  yeare  upon  the  stage  of  Europe 
and  of  the  vorld,  he  arranged  his  attitudes,  and  studied  Ùs 
gestnies  and  bis  by-play.  An  actor,  even  in  tbe  moat  mpid 
transitions  of  his  fortune,  he  wanted  a  tragic  scène  at  the 
catastrophe.  If  he  did  not  plan  it,  at  least  he  accepled  it  from 
chance.    Such  mu  tbe  night  of  Fontainebleau. 

IX. 

Wben  he  oej  risen  he  called  for  Canlainconrt,  vhom  he 
could  hope  ta  deceive  less  than  any  other;  for  this  friend  of  hia 
latter  days  bod  bcen  confidentialty  cherged  by  himself  to  prépara 
thèse  conditions  which  he  had  affected  to  rqect  so  haughtily. 

"  No^  boeten  tbe  conclusion  of  ail,  "  he  aaid  to  bim  ;  put 
this  trealy,  wben  I  shall  bave  signed  it,  into  the  batnls  of  the 
allied  sovereigns'.  let  them  know  that  I  treat  with  ihem  and 
not  with  tho  provisional  goTemment,  in  whicb  I  can  see  notbing 
but  traitors  and  factionists  !" 

Hacdonald  and  Ney  having  entered,  he  took  tbe  pen  and 
signed.  His  features  bore  traces  of  the  disquietude  of  the 
night,  and  of  tbe  real  or  pretended  agitation  of  his  mind. 
His  forehead,  concealed  in  his  bands,  was  bent  downwards; 
but  he  rose  to  Ihank  Macdonald,  vbo  owed  him  leaat,  aod 
had  done  tbe  moat  for  bim.  By  bis  bearing  towarda  Afae- 
donald  he  nobly  avenged  for  the  ungrateful  rudenesa  or 
tbe  rapid  bony  of  désertion  of  tbe  others.  "  Marshat,"  bs 
said,  "  I  am  no  longer  rich  enougb  to  récompense  yotir  last  and 
fkitbfol  urrices.    I  bave  been  deceired  as  to  yonr  sentiments 
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towards  me."  "  Sire,'*  replied  Macdonald,  with  the  generositj 
cî  a  great  sonl,  '*  I  hâve  forgotten  everything  eince  1809.** 
*'  That  is  trae, — I  know  it»**  added  the  Emperor;  "  bat  since 
I  oan  no  longer  recompense  you  aocording  to  the  ^màh  of  mj 
heart,  I  ynsh  at  least  to  leave  you  a  9ùuvenir  6î  me,  whiob 
eball  remind  yootself  of  Vfh&t  you  were  in  thèse  days  of  trial. 
Gaolainoourt/*  he  eaid,  tuming  towards  his  oonfidential  officer, 
••  ask  for  the  sabre  that  was  given  to  me  in  Egypt,  by  Mourad- 
Bey,  and  which  I  wore  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor/'  The 
èrientai  weapon  being  bronght.  Napoléon,  handing  it  to  the 
marshal,  *'  There,'*  said  he,  "  is  the  only  reward  of  your  attach- 
ment  that  I  bave  to  give  you.  You  were  my  friend  I  "  "  Sire/' 
replied  the  brave  soldier,  pressing  the  weapon  to  his  heart»  **  I 
shall  préserve  it  ail  my  life,  and  if  I  ahould  ever  bave  a  son,  it 
YfiW  be  his  mostpreciousinheritance."  '*  Give  me  your  hand," 
murmured  Napoléon,  "  and  let  us  embrace  I  "  The  Emperor 
and  his  général  embraced  each  other,  and  tears  stood  in  the 
eyesof  both  as  they  parted. 


The  sîgning  of  the  treaty  by  Napoléon  vras  a  aignal  through 
the  palace  for  almost  universal  désertion.  Every  one  now 
began  to  think  only  of  making  his  peace  with  the  new  govem- 
ment.  Ail  hastened  to  fly  ;  every  one  dreaded  that  the  Em- 
peror would  include  his  name  amongst  those  vrhose  fidelity  he 
would  invoke  to  accompany  him  in  his  exile.  Maret  alone,  of 
ail  his  old  ministère,  remained  at  his  post»  as  secretary  of 
State,  with  his  master,  now  without  power  and  without  a  oourt. 

After  Macdonald  and  Caulainoourt  had  taken  the  treaty 
aigned  to  Paris,  the  allied  sovereigns  each  appointed  a  commia- 
aioner  to  accompany  the  Emperor  through  France  to  the  port 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Schouwàlof  for  Kussia,  Koller  for 
Austria,  Campbell  for  England,  Valdeboorg  Fruchssefs  for 
Prussia  :  formed  the  court  of  the  exile,  clnurged  to  superintend, 
to  serve,  and  to  honour  the  proscribedof  Europe.  The  irritation 
of  the  south  of  France  was  such  at  that  time,  agaiust  Napoléon, 
that  he  required  a  safeguard  amongst  his  own  subjects.     In 
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thfl  deputmetits  ot  Iha  centra  sud  tfae  esst,  on  the  contrary, 
fais  présence  nigfat  swaken  mibt&rj  enthnaitsm,  and  gi*e  a 
ehiaf  to  iDSumottoa  aaà  Aa  independence  of  the  oountiy. 
From  ^lase  tnMOlisîdsrBtiol»,  theesoort  of  the  comioiecioiMrs, 
and  of  sa  impoeing  ormed  force,  wbb  nacessuy  to  the  sovereigns 
tnd  to  N^x^een  hùnsell  Hîs  d«ith  mmld  bave  beea  the 
Drime  of  Edb^;  bis  évasion  snd  his  «sll  to  arms  woald  hâve 
been  the  nnsval  of  b  w  «ithout  gnndeur,  but  oot  vithont 
ealsnritiei. 

Csolaincoort  pteceded,  bj  b  tam  hoon,  ths  ani*al  of  the 
taux  commissioDerB  st  Fontainebleau,  to  prépara  the  Emperor 
te  raMva  this  fonign  court.  The  pahûe  aiready  resembled 
a  tomb:  silenea  snd  vaoai^  reigned  in  the  ootuts  and  in  the 
hslls.  Hera  and  thera  onl^,  «me  gronpe  of  soldien,  lésa 
halutoated  to  tfae  qwetsola  of  ndtsitodes,  and  leaa  nsed  to 
hnman  eompaagioa,  «andered  rotmd  the  walh  and  round  the 
gardene  of  tho  paJaoe,  endeavonringto  catch  a  glîmpse,  through 
the  baluatradea  of  the  parterres  and  the  bslconies,  of  the 
&igiti«e  forra  of  their  gsneral,  ta  comfbrt  him  «rith  an  acclama- 
tion. The  Emperor  appeored  and  disappeared  alternately; 
be  gave  no  sign  of  eocouragement,  nor  even  of  attention  to 
thèse  gmapa  and  their  cries  :  he  seemed  totall;  absorbed  in 
hûnself  :  fais  bodj  and  bia  mind  «en  e^aallj  devoid  of  reat 

XL 

At  thia  nwmant  ha  vas  walkiag  aloM  and  mïh  measored 
Bteps,  ia  the  alteys  ol  an  eaclosed  partwre,  sosrcdj  yet  oorered 
vith  the  youBg  fÛiage  of  apriDg,  resembling  a  monastio  garden, 
encloeedbetwesaaDadfanoedwi^oflhebuildingandthe  mils 
ofthech^eL  TbethichshadowitfthefereBtformedtbebackof 
the  picture,  bordered  wîth  «aks.  where  the  tbooghta  might 
mmder  amidst  an  unlîmited  solitode.  Jt  tbs  thare  liiat  hia 
oonfidant  found  him.  The  voke  aud  lootat^a  ef  Cankinconrt 
oould  hardi;  dissipate  the  rarerie  of  the  Emperor.  He  might  be 
likened  to  the  shâde  of  Ghariea  V.,  n^rettiog  the  empire  in  tho 
oarridoraofthemoita8t«t7o(BaintJuat.    Hiaboaithadrecentlj 
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been  tom  bj  a  silent  désertion  more  bitter  than  ail  the  others, 
Berthier  had  departed  bj  stealth,  withoat  waiting  for  permis- 
sion, or  even  eajing  adien.  This  marsbal,  the  privileged  com- 
panion  of  the  Emperor  since  the  Italian  campaigns,  was  the 
Hephsestion  of  the  modem  Alezander.  He  slept  in  his  t^nt, 
he  dined  at  his  table,  he  was  the  reflex  of  each  of  his  thoughts, 
the  organ  of  every  order,  his  voice,  his  pen,  his  hand,  his  sonl. 
But  Berthier  had  nourished  for  fifteen  years  in  his  heart  one 
of  those  passions  at  once  simple  and  chivalrous,  which  form 
the  guiding  star  and  the  fatality  of  a  whole  life.  He  loved  a 
beautiful  Italian,  who  had  formerly  fascinated  him  at  Milan, 
and  whom  neither  var,  nor  ambition,  nor  gloiy,  nor  the  friend- 
fihip  of  the  Emperor  could  for  a  moment  detach  from  his 
thoughts  and  his  eyes.  In  his  tent  on  the  eve  of  battle  the 
portrait  of  this  beauty,  deified  by  his  worship,  was  suspended  by 
the  side  of  his  arms,  rivalling  his  duty,  and  consoling  the  pains 
of  absence  by  the  imaginary  présence  of  her  he  adored.  The 
idea  of  foreverquitting  this  beloved  object,  should  the  Emperor 
require  from  his  gratitude  his  attendance  in  exile,  had  led 
astray  the  raind  of  Berthier.  He  trembled  every  instant  since 
the  abdication,  lest  his  master  should  put  his  attachment  to  a  too 
cruel  test,  by  telling  him  to  choose  between  his  duty  and  his  love. 
This  proof  he  evaded  by  deserting  in  the  night  his  companion 
in  arms  and  his  benefactor.  Unfaithful  to  the  exiled  Napoléon, 
through  fidelity  to  love,  he  fled,  as  if  to  bind  himself  in  doser 
chains,  by  ofiering  his  infidelity  to  the  Bourbons.  Napoléon 
had  not  yet  embarked  for  the  island  of  Elba,  when  already 
Berthier,  his  major-general  and  his  military  confidant,  was 
lavishing,  under  the  canopies  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  white 
plume,  his  complaisance  and  dévotion  to  the  new  reign  ; — an- 
other  example  of  prostration  at  the  shrine  of  Fortune.  Napoléon 
had  no  right  to  oomplain,  for  he  desired  the  abasement  of  ail 
minds  :  and  fidelity  is  the  courage  of  the  heart.  But  he  did 
lament,  however,  this  désertion  of  men  to  whom  he  had  been 
hourly  accustomed  for  so  many  years.  This  disappearance  of  his 
most  familiar  confidants  was  like  the  rending  of  his  heart  :  it 
was,  however,  only  the  rending  of  his  habits  ;  for  he  habituated 
himself  to  them,  but  nâver  attached  himself. 
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XII. 

'*Well''said  he,  endeavouring  to  ^t«  a  tone  of  isîllei?  to 
his  vcnce,  which,  howerer,  became  eltrated  aa  he  àlluded  ta 
the  recant  désertion,  "  joa  tben,  at  lesst,  Beemed  detenitined 
to  exercise  to  tho  ver;  lut  yoar  taïuAioûB  of  grand  equenj. 
Can  you  believe  that  Berthier  ia  gone  7  Gone  !  without  aveu 
biddiag  me  ikrewelll  He  «as  bom  a  oonrtier,"  he  added  witb 
diadain;  "and  yoa  vfll  see  before  long  mj  Tice-constable  will 
beg  for  employment  at  the  court  of  raj  enemies  !  "  Then 
rusning  over  the  nomes  of  ail  the  manhala  and  dignitanea  of 
hia  kingdom  who  had  folloned  the  âight  of  fortune  for  eome 
iaja  pB8t  ;  "  I  am  mortified,"  be  exclaimed,  "  for  human  nature 
and  for  France,  tbat  men,  elevated  by  me  se  higb,  sbonld  faU 
eo  low  b;  the  weight  of  their  ovra  characters  I  What  most  the 
tllied  Bovereigns  tbink  of  men  whom  I  made  the  ornementa  of 
myreigtl?  Hasten,  hastenmydepartnre!  lam  ashamedof  the 
turpitude  of  Fiance.  See  the  commisaioners,  and  hiirry  them  ; 
let  us  go." 

At  the  ver;  moment  he  vas  thna  accuBing  thwe  whom  he 
had  associated  with  aU  his  glories,  with  ail  his  power,  witfa  ail 
his  apoils,  the  sabaltem  portion  of  Lia  army,  whose  aerricea, 
whoae  heroiam,  and  whose  blood  he  had  aquandered  vith  crimi- 
nal  neglect  and  apathy — thoee  nboae  bodies  he  had  atrem 
Dpon  eveiy  route  in  Europe— were  devoting  theniMlTes  to  him 
vith  more  heart  than  ever.  Hia  attendante  introduced  ta  him 
every  moment,  in  the  gsrden,  brave  anbaltems  or  soldiers  ef 
his  goard,  «ho  came  to  auppltcate  that  thej  might  be  induded 
in  the  small  body  of  troopa  <nhich  the  treaty  had  left  hîm, 
soliciting  exile  with  him  more  earnestly  than  the  evening  before 
they  tfonld  hâve  aolidted  a  look,  a  décoration,  or  a  promotioiL 
Great  attachmenta  proceed&om  the  maSBes,  becanae  they  apring 
from  natore.  Nature  ia  au^nanimous,  coarte  are  selfish,  and 
bvooi  ia  coimpt. 

XIII. 

The  neceeaity  of  rati^ng  in  London  the  treaty  of  Fontalne- 
blean,  prolongea  for  some  days  the  reaidence  of  the  Emperor 
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in  that  palace.  Thèse  dajs,  wbich  he  sought  to  prolong  arti- 
ficiallj  Ûmself,  as  if  to  await  some  palpitation  of  France  at  his 
oame,  and  as  if  to  ei\îoy  a  remuant  of  impérial  splenckmr,  were 
sîlent.  idie,  and  repining.  Regret  or  gratitude  brought  but 
rare  visitors  from  Paris  or  the  armj.  Thèse  were  desiror.s  of 
beJng  en  règle  mÙT  fortune  :  courtiers  taking  pride  to  them- 
selves  in  bidding  one  partj  £iirewell  before  thej  saluted  tbe 
other.  But  even  tiiese  drilities  of  défection  towards  misfor- 
tune  were  by  no  means  nnmeroos.  The  crowd  troubled  them- 
aelves  no  more  about  the  matter  than  to  basten  bj  tbeir  impa- 
tience tbe  prompt  removal  of  bim  they  bad  deified  for  ten  years. 
It  seemed  to  tbem  that  he  would  carry  away  with  bim,  beyond 
tha  seas,  the  stigma  of  their  ingratitude.  The  name  and  the 
sbadow  of  Fontainebleau  reached  them  too  readily  at  Paris. 

Macdonald,  Mortier,  and  Moncey,  soldiers  of  a  period  less 
servile  than  that  of  tbe  Empire,  retumed  to  do  honoar  to 
ancient  loyalty  and  ancient  fortune.  The  Emperor^received 
them  with  gratitude,  and  their  names  formed  a  striking  cou- 
trast  with  those  of  whose  absence  he  complained.  Cambaceres, 
he  often  exclaimed.  Mole,  Ney,  Berthier,  above  ail  ;  Fontanes 
even  !  Fontanes,  the  proscribed,  sheltered  by  the  Consulate  ! 
Fontanes,  the  favourite  of  his  sister  !  Fontanes,  the  poet  of 
religion  and  the  throne,  the  orator  of  prosperity,  now  the 
senator  negociating  with  the  Restoration  tbe  déposition  of  his 
impérial  idol  I  He  could  not  console  bimself  for  this  désertion. 
Literature,  which  he  bad  so  much  debased,  now  seemed  to  bim 
the  guardian  of  virtue  aud  of  the  decency  of  characters.  It 
bas  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  men  of  philosophy  or  of 
poetry  that  great  examples  of  fidelity  bave  been  fouud  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Fontanes,  by  his  elevated  soûl, 
by  his  dassical  talents,  by  the  dignity  of  bis  Ufe,  would  bave 
been  worthy  of  perpetuadng  them.  He  bad  protected  bis 
rivais,  while  be  was  powerful,  against  the  anger  of  tbe  £m- 
peror.  He  bad  nobly  defended,  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and 
in  Madame  de  Staël,  the  gênerons  independence  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart,  and  now  he  was  already  one  of  the  favourites 
of  the  future  reign.  The  secret  of  this  position  of  Fontanes 
was  not  in  his  heart,  but  in  his  opinions.    He  had  been  a 
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rayalist  nith  Andrew  Cbenier,  DelUle,  and  Boucher,  from 
indication  (^nst  the  crimes  of  the  démagogues,  and  &om  a 
geaeroua  corapaBsioti  for  the  mar^rdom  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
bad  Uien  courageoosly  etmggledagainstthesanguinar]'  tyr&any 
of  the  peopis.  He  faad  brared  the  sca&bld,  and  bed  been 
proBcTÎbed.  On  again  ânding  the  Bourbons,  he  had  fouud  the 
kinga  of  his  youth  and  the  recoUectioiis  of  bis  first  âdelity. 
The  worship  of  the  Emperor  had  disgusted  bim.  He  aaw  hin) 
replonge  the  conntr;  into  barbariam  and  into  the  disasters  of 
invasions  and  révolutions.  He  had  tbiown  bimself  to  tbe  sîde 
of  bis  countij  ;  but  ha  had  fbrgotten  niîsfortune.  Tbere  should 
bave  intervened  at  least  some  lime  between  Napoléon  and  bim, 
to  hâve  prepared  him  for  inaction,  silence,  and  mouming.  He 
had  âatterëd  too  moch  to  anathematise  ;  he  failed  in  point  of 
time  ;  he  appeared  ungratefol  tonards  bis  benefaotor  ;  bnt  he  ma 
(oïly  ino^ortune  in  Ûie  acts  of  the  Senate  against  Napoléon. 
Napoléon  loved  him  for  the  classical  élégance  of  bis  language 
and  of  his  understanding  ;  he  sav  in  him  a  poet  of  the  court  of 
Augustus;  he  couldnot  console  bimself  stseeing  him  ilide  into 
tbe  court  of  anotber.  Thus  were  the  bours  passed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau in  récriminations  against  the  eohludevhicb  the  déposition 
had  Bpresd  arouud  the  Emperor. 

XIV. 

Two  days  before  the  aoth  April,  ifbich  waa  at  langth  fizsd 
as  the  daj  of  departnre,  a  gênerai  officer.  obstinate  in  his 
désire  to  retoin  tbe  Emperor  in  France,  came  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  sentiments  of  Ûie  French  anaj,  vhich  had  fsllen  bock 
behind  tbe  Loire,  and  iras  read;  toreneivthestniggle  inhis  name. 
"It  13  too  late,"  said  Napoléon;  "I  could  bave  doue  it,  and 
tbeydidn'tirishit;  letdestinjbeaccomplished  !"  Heoccupied 
bimself  no  fnrther,  except  in  personal  préparations  for  bis 
departure,  and  «ith  imaginory  specalations  abont  Elba;  la 
whicb  his  fancj  led  bim  astraj.  The  vacanty  vMch  tbe  loat 
world  had  left  in  bis  soûl  was  already  filled  np  by  this  •mail 
and  ultimate  shadow  of  dominatioD.  To  «nch  a  man,  to  tin 
waatoreign. 
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But  he  already  occupied  himself  in  taking  pledges  for 
a  réaction  in  his  destiny.  That  upon  which  he  counted  most 
vns  a  speedy  reunion  with  his  wife  and  son.  His  ^wife,  in  his 
banishmenty  would  secure  to  him  the  respectfîil  compassion  of 
the  world  and  the  private  favour  of  Austria  ;  his  son  would 
prolong  his  family  and  dynasty.  He  did  not  doubt,  or  rather 
he  pretended  not  to  doubt,  that  the  allied  sovereigns  would 
leave  him  thèse  two  consolations  in  his  exile  and  guarantees  of 
liberty.  He  affected  to  speak  and  to  write  of  it  as  if  thèse  two 
oonditîons  were  not  essential  clauses  of  the  trealy  :  wherever 
the  man  goes  his  fiEunily  go  with  him.  But  Napoléon  was 
more  than  a  man — he  was  a  sovereign  and  a  dethroned  dynasty. 
He  Gould  not  hâve  forgotten  what  he  himself  hadmade  of  thèse 
&mily  ties,  with  respect  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Condé, 
the  royal  family  of  Sweden,  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  Gustavus  IV. ,  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  Plus 
VIL,  carried  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  from  his 
palace,  to  languish,  far  away  from  his  relatives  and  fiiends,  in 
the  very  place  where  he  was  now  himself  recriminating  against 
the  tyranny  of  others.  His  wife,  tho  young  Marie-Louise, 
whom  he  now  reclaimed  with  so  much  conôdeuce  and  so  mnch 
right — what  was  she  herself,  if  not  aconquest  of  military  power, 
and  a  spoil  of  policy,  tom  from  a  family  which  had  made  a 
ransom  of  this  princess  ?  But  thèse  rétributions  on  his  own 
acts  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  ardour  to  recover  the  Empress, 
to  decorate  his  reign  in  the  isle  of  £lba,  and  perhaps  to  become 
his  Personal  protection,  and  his  most  éloquent  and  moving 
pleader  in  his  joumey  through  that  part  of  France  whose  sym- 
pathy  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining. 

XV. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  fugitive  court  of  Marie-Louise, 
and  relate  what  was  passing  tbere,  during  this  long  décline  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Emperor. 

We  hâve  seen  that  Marie- Louise  had  left  Paris  three  days 
before  the  occupation  of  that  capital.  Ten  of  the  court  car- 
nages, filled  with  the  ministers,  the  great  offîcers  and  the  ladies 
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ofher  saite,  formed  tliia  cort^e  of  a  fljing  court,  ilowl;  direodng 
its  stepe  towarda  the  old  cbatêau  of  Bamboaillet.  The  princea» 
vas  wMping  not  onlj  at  this  ftight,  a  prélude  to  the  catastrophe 
of  her  husband,  but  at  the  conatraint  imposod  npon  herof 
obeying  those  impérial  connoillors  wfao  nere  dragging  her  to 
the  anknowQ  extremitlea  of  the  empire,  and  «ho  might  iotend 
to  make  of  her  a  centre  and  a  provocation  of  desperate  nar- 
Her  husband  waa  in  one  place,  her  îathor  in  another,  and  her 
chUd  with  herself. — ail  thèse  affections,  ail  theae  destinies 
oppOBed  in  inlerest  to  one  another  ;  she  herself  a  oertain  vic- 
tun  on  whicheTer  side  she  saw  the  triamph  ;  a  fiireign  conrt 
aronnd  her  ail  Bold  to  her  bosband,  and  front  which  he  had 
pitilessiy  expelled  every  one,  even  to  the  humblest  oompaniui 
of  her  in&no;^,  irho  might  reoùnd  her  of  tàie  langnage  and  the 
recollections  of  her  ooaaWj  ;  and  ejes  ereiTwherv  which  spied 
her  tean  and  oontrolled  ber  attitude  m  the  présence  of  dis- 
affected  populations.  Thera  was  in  ail  this  enongh  to  £11  mût 
Borrow  tbe  heart  of  a  yoang  vonum  onlj  twnoty  years  of  ags. 
Cambaceres,  impertaibabls  in  hîs  countenance.  tretubling  in  his 
heart,  and  uDcertain  in  hb  tbooghts,  followed  «ith  tbe  great 
offlcers  of  the  cnomi. 

XVI. 

The  cortige  itopped  tm  one  night  in  the  antiiinated  soli- 
tnda  of  Rambouillet.  The  abaonce  of  news  tnaa  Paris,  and  the 
drsad  of  being  ootstript  l:^  some  corpe  of  tbeanemj's  caTsliy, 
made  tbem  huny  tbeir  departnre  the  follotring  daj  fur  Chartres. 
Dnring  the  night  Joe^b  and  Jérôme,  the  two  dready  oncrowned 
brotiiers  of  Napoléon,  airired  there  vith  the  Qneen,  the  miuister 
of  ntu,  Ckrke,  aod  other  functionarieB  esc^ied  fioni  Paris.  The 
Empress  Joséphine  and  her  daughter  had  taken  ehelter  on  the 
same  ds;  in  the  cbatoaa  of  Navarre  in  Normandj, — the  appanage 
of  this  Empress  after  her  répudiation.  Two  Empresses,  tiro 
courts,  two  dynasties  dispossessed,  irsre  alraady  li^oimig  thia 
Empire,  equiûly  encnmbered  wilh  graadeiu  and  vith  niin,  ten 
yaars  after  its  establishment. 

At  Vendôme  the  Emprcse  raoeired  tba  first  letter  fron 
NqtolooD  ainca  hia  departnta  firom  tbe  Tuilenea.     Thia  letur 
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announced  to  Marie-Louise  the  fatal  news  of  the  occupation  of 
Paris,  and  the  arrivai  too  late  of  the  Emperor  at  the  village  of 
Oour  de  France  ;  it  breathed  still  nothing  but  var,  and  en- 
QDuraged  the  fugitive  court  to  manifestations  of  autboritj,  and 
defence  to  the  last;  it  nourished  the  hope  vhich  Napoléon  still 
had  of  a  speedj  and  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.  Thèse  letters 
from  the  Emperor  to  his  young  wife  succeeded  each  other 
frequently  during  thèse  days  of  anguish;  but  however  intimate 
SQch  effusions  might  be,  between  a  husband,  falling  from  the 
throne  of  the  world,  and  a  wife,  daughter  of  the  Cœsars  and 
mother  of  his  son  ^om  he  wasdragging  down  in  his  fall,  they 
were  vritten,  not  by  the  hand  but  under  tbe  dictation  of 
the  Emperor.  More  frequently  even  thèse  letters  were  not  die- 
tated,  but  simply  written  by  the  confidential  secretaries  of 
Napoléon,  to  whom  he  negligently  delivered  the  text  Such  was 
in  his  mind  the  serions  pre-occupation  of  his  rank,  that  he  inter- 
posed  the  coldness  and  officiai  étiquette  of  courts  between 
himself  and  the  heart  of  his  wife.  The  Empire  had  usurped  tbe 
place  of  nature  in  that  soûl  infatuated  with  power.  It  was  from 
this  rigorous  sentiment  of  majesty  and  superiority,  without  in- 
termission, in  the  interior  of  his  domestic  life  as  in  exterior 
cérémonies,  that  he  sat  down  alone  at  his  table  with  the  Empress. 
He  proportioned  the  arrangement  of  seats  also  to  his  wife*8 
dignity  and  his  own.  In  the  long  soirées  of  the  palace,  whilst 
he  alone  reposed  on  an  impérial  divan,  he  kept  his  ministers, 
bis  marshals,  and  even  the  wives  of  men  of  the  loftiest  names 
and  highest  rank  in  his  court  standing  before  him.  Thèse  wero 
littlenesses  of  glory  and  of  rankwhich,  insteadof  aggrandizing 
tJie  man,  recalled  the  private  origin  of  ail  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  thua  wished  ta  dominate. 

xvn. 

Marie-IiOuise  vas  obliged  to  remain  eight  days  at  Bloîs. 
The  brothers  and  ministers  of  the  Emperor,  who  imperiously 
appointed  her  places  of  résidence  and  directed  her  movements, 
endeavoured  to  make  this  town  the  temporary  capital  of  the 
xuving  govemment    The  Emperor,  who  still  influenced  them, 
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commanicated  «ith  tbem  aad  the  EmpresB  l^  means  of 
offiœra  of  his  hoasehold,  vho  went  ta  Blois  under  various 
prétexta.  The  road  to  Fontainebleau,  slthough  rendered  im- 
passable to  an  impérial  cortège,  was  not  snfficientlj  eo  to  inter 
cept  emissories.  The  letun  of  the  Empress,  tbns  transmitted, 
appear  sometîmea  to  reveal  the  désire,  nhether  real  or  merelf 
apparent  on  her  part,  to  rejoin  her  hoaLiand.  Sbe  vaa 
evidently  distracted  between  the  desiro  to  do  what  her  dntj 
as  a  wife  oommanded  her,  and  the  fear  of  compromiaing  benelf 
and  her  child  bj  throtnng  herself  aa  a  hostage  of  the  Bonaparte 
Jâmilj,  into  the  midst  of  a  handfal  of  warlike  men,  reduoed  to 
the  Ust  extremities  of  a  eanguinaiy  and  desperate  etni^le. 
Not  daiing  openly  to  arov  tbis  extrême  répugnance  to  a  suite 
of  persons,  devoted  even  to  violence  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  uor  entirely  to  resist  the  constraint  of  the  brotbers  of 
Napoléon,  trithout  a  single  coufidant  at  faer  lide,  to  whom  ehe 
could  nnburthen  her  mind;  dreading  a  sp;  in  eacb  of  her 
intrusive  courtiers;  her  anxietiea,  her  sleepless  nighta.  her 
contradictury  résolutions,  faer  concealed  teara,  tha  injunctions 
of  her  husband,  who  was  calling  her  to  his  side,  the  voice  of 
her  son  «ho  kept  her  back.  the  memoty  and  prirate  naminga 
of  her  father,  which  enjoined  her  to  suspend  her  intentions 
and  to  irait,  had  thronn  her  into  a  lowness  of  spirits  and  a 
prostration  of  phjsical  powet,  nhicb  only  revealed  itself  by 
spasms,  despondency,  and  sobbing.  Sbe  could  not  persuade 
herself  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  bore  her  an  affection 
BO  tender,  and  nbo  had  oommanded  thia  nnion  with  the 
autbority  of  a  fatber,  woald  ever  consent  to  detbrone  bis 
daughter's  hnsband.  She  reaerved  berself  os  a  beloved  medi- 
ator,  and  s  sure  negociator,  at  the  last  moment  between  Napo- 
léon and  him.  Such  was  the  eoul  of  tbis  princess,  wife,  and 
mother,  isolated  and  beset  by  so  many  opposite  feehngs  and 
counsels  duriug  this  regency  of  Ulois. 

XVIII. 

With  thèse  ideas  Marie-Lonîse  sent  H.  de  Chsmpagny,  • 
mon  ntBonaU;  derated  to  bei  int«rasts,  and  of  Mme  conaidM>-' 
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ation  in  both  camps,  to  the  Emperor  of  AuBtria,  who  was  still 
at  D\ion.  M.  de  Montalivet,  a  minister  of  moderate  facuhîee» 
in  easy  times  and  daily  labours,  but  misplaced  amidst  thèse 
tempests,  ^vas  appointed  to  the  post  of  M.  de  Champagny, 
minister  directing  the  semblanoe  of  an  administration  in  the 
shadow  of  an  empire.  Begnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Ângely, 
fanaticallj  devoted  to  Napoléon,  was  sent  some  days  after  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  This  was  an  nnfortunate  choice, 
from  his  being  so  excessively  oompromised  in  the  cause  of 
impenalism.  Begnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely  was  of  the 
school  of  Fontanes.  An  éloquent  and  courageous  struggler 
against  the  excesses  of  the  ReTolution,  he  had  driyen  it  back 
eren  to  despotism.  He  drew  up  the  most  absolute  acts  of  the 
Emperor.  His  name  had  beoome  latterly  as  unpopular  as  the 
tyranny  itself.  Faithful  even  to  authority,  though  it  crushed 
him,  he  did  himself  honour  in  not  following  the  deserters  ;  but 
he  made  the  Empire  unpopular  by  serving  it  Soon  after,  M, 
de  Saint  Aulaire,  a  man  of  great  name,  of  a  diplomatie  spiric 
and  a  character  which  bent  suffîciently  to  circumstances, 
foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Regnault  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely. 
Finally,  M.  de  Beausset,  prefect  of  the  palace,  more  especially 
devoted  to  the  Empress,  and  more  proper  to  intercède,  went 
in  his  tum  to  ofier  tears  rather  than  reasoning  to  the  Emperor 
Francis.  Thèse  negociators  had  no  ascendancy  over  this  so* 
vereign,  who  had  implicitly  confided  eveiy  thing  to  M.  de 
Mettemich,  his  prime  minister.  Banishment  was  therefore 
decreed;  victory  had  prouounced  it,  and  Marie-Louise  was 
twice  sacrificed. 

XIX, 

Meanwhile  the  two  brotners  of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  and 
Jérôme,  held  her  captive  in  the  hôtel  of  the  regency  at  Blois. 
Guarded  by  a  detachment  of  the  troops  of  Napoléon,  who  was 
prepariug  a  military  expédition  to  carry  her  away,  honoured  in 
appearauce  with  the  miyesty  and  the  authority  of  Ragent,  pre- 
siding  every  day  at  the  coimcil  of  ministers,  she  was  in  rôality 
Bubject  to  und  superiiitended  by  Joseph  and  Jérôme,  and  by 
tlioâe  dignitarics  n ho  were  the  accomplioes  of  their  master. 
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Tboj  trembled,  bowe^er,  lest  a  eadden  expédition  of 
Bosaiui  cavalrj  to  the  cily  of  Blois  should  corne  and  «rest 
tram  tiiem,  with  the  Empress,  this  lest  pledge  of  Empire,  and 
of  n^ooiation,  which  remained  in  their  hands.  Thej  aappli- 
cated  lier,  and  eummoned  her  more  and  more  erei;  hour  to 
quit  Bloîa,  and  ta  follow  tiiem  into  the  provinces  most  distant 
from  the  théâtre  of  war,  and  covered  by  the  Loire.  Marie- 
Louise  espreesed  an  invincible  repngnanco  to  follow  them, 
Sbe  distrusted  thèse  dethroned  princes,  pushed  into  extrême 
resolutioDS  by  the  ruin  of  their  ovn  ambition.  She  shuddered 
at  the  thougfat  of  becoming,  in  their  hands,  the  hostage  of  their 
despair,  and  the  property  of  a  civil  irar.  She  formed  courage 
in  her  terrer  :  sbe  put  o£  she  refuaed,  she  exaggerated  the 
&ilure  of  her  strength,  vhich  made  her  prafer,  she  said,  wait- 
ing  her  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be,  rather  than  go  to  pn>- 
voke  it  bjr  nen  flighta.  She  took  refuge  against  the  entreaties 
in  tbe  intetior  of  ber  ^artments,  and  evea  in  ber  bed. 


Histoiy  oDght  hère  to  avenge  the  zîghts  of  nature,  and  dis- 
close the  secret  sentiments  of  the  woman  coneealed  beneath  the 
conventional  sentiments  of  the  Empress.  Her  deep  inatinctÎTe 
feelioga,  disregarded  bj  the  pitiless  partisans  of  her  husband's 
ambition,  expoaed  Marie-Louise  lo  reproach,  injustice,  and 
ecom.  She  h&s  beeu  condemned  for  not  haring  been  tbe 
theatrical  héroïne  of  an  affection  she  never  felt.  Overlooking 
tbe  feelings  of  a  woman,  her  accusera  fbrgot  that  the  heart  nill 
tnake  ilself  heard  even  in  tbe  drama  of  sach  an  uuparalleled 
destinj  ;  and  if  the  heart  is  not  alffays  a  justification  it  b  at 
leaat  an  excuse.  Justice  should  weigh  such  excuses  even  wben 
ahe  condemns. 

Marie-Louise  never  lored  Napoléon.  How  could  sbe  lora 
bim  ?  He  had  growo  old  in  camps,  and  amidst  tbe  toile  of 
tmbitioa  :  she  was  onlj  nineteen.  His  soldier's  heart  was  colii 
and  inflexible  as  tbe  spirit  of  calculatian  which  ttccomplished 
his  greatness.  That  of  the  fair  Qerman  princess  vaa  gentle, 
timid,  and  pensive  as  the  poetio  dreams  of  ber  native  land. 
ghe  bad  &Uen  from  the  atepa  of  an  anctent  thnne  ;  be  had 
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Napokon's  mont  of  coi^ngal  affection. 


mounted  upon  his  by  tbe  force  of  arms,  and  by  trampling  hère- 
ditary  rights  under  foot.  Her  early  préjudices  and  éducation 
had  taught  her  to  consider  Napoléon  as  the  scourge  of  God, 
the  Attila  of  modem  kingdoms,  the  oppresser  of  Germany,  the 
murderer  of  princes,  the  ravager  of  nations,  the  incendiary  of 
capitals  ;  in  a  word,  the  enemy  against  whom  her  prayers  had 
been  raised  to  heaven  from  her  cradle  in  the  palace  of  her 
ancestors.  She  regarded  herself  as  a  hostage  conceded  through 
fear  to  the  conqueror,  after  the  ungrateful  and  tolerated  répu- 
diation of  a  wife  who  had  been  the  very  instrument  of  his  fo]> 
tunes.  She  feltthat  she  had  been  sold,  not  given.  She  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  cruel  ransom  of  her  father  and  her  country. 
She  had  resigned  to  her  fate  as  an  immolation.  The  splen- 
deurs of  an  impérial  throne  were  to  her  as  the  flowers  decking 
a  victim  for  sacrifice.  Cast  alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into  a 
•court  composed  of  parvenu  soldiers,  revolutionary  courtiers,  and 
bantering  ^Yomen,  whose  names,  manners,  and  language  were 
unknown  to  her,  her  youth  was  consumed  in  silent  étiquette. 
Even  her  husband's  first  addresses  were  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence.  There  was  something  disrespectful  and 
violent  in  his  afiection  ;  he  wounded  even  when  he  sought  to 
please.  His  very  love  was  rough  and  imperious  ;  terrer  inter- 
posed  between  him  and  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  even 
the  birth  of  an  ardently  desired  son  could  not  unité  such  op- 
posite natures.  Marie-Louise  felt  that  to  Napoléon  she  was 
only  a  médium  of  posterity,  — not  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but 
merely  the  root  of  an  hereditaiy  dynasty.  Tins  master  of  th© 
world  could  not  boast  even  the  inhérent  virtues  of  love, — faith 
and  coustancy  to  the  one  woman  ;  his  attachments  were  tran- 
sient  and  numerous.  He  respected  not  the  jealousies  natural 
to  the  bosom  of  a  wife  ;  and  tliough  he  did  not  openly  proclaim 
his  amours  like  Louis  XIV.,  neither  did  he  possess  that 
monarch's  courtesy  and  refinement.  The  most  noted  beauties 
of  his  o^vn  and  of  foreign  courts  were  not  to  him  objects  of 
passionate  love,  but  of  irrésistible,  transient  désire;  thus  even 
mingling  his  contempt  \vith  his  love.  Napoleon's  long  and 
fréquent  absences  ;  his  sevcre  and  minute  orders  so  stricUy  ob- 
served  by  a  household  of  spies  instead  of  friends,  chosen  rathez 
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to  eontrol  tliaa  to  exécute  the  will  of  the  Empress  ;  fais  pettish- 
nées  of  temper  on  his  fréquent  abrupt  retums;  monwe  and 
meUncboIj  after  experïencmg  revenes  (ber  onlj  récréation 
betug  ostentations,  tiresomeandfrÎTolouB  cérémonies); — nothing 
4^  Boeh  a  life,  of  sach  a  character,  of  sueh  a  mau  wbs  calculated 
to  inspire  Marie-Ixiuise  with  1ot6.  Her  heart  and  faer  im^iua- 
tion  expatmt«d  in  France,  had  remained  bejond  the  Bhine, 
Tbe  splendoun  of  the  Empire  migbt  hâve  conaoled  another; 
but  Marie-Louise  «as  better  formed  for  the  tender  atlacbment 
of  primate  life,  and  the  simple  pleasnres  of  a  German  home. 

XXI. 

It  ia  not  to  be  vondered  that  a  young  voman,  to  nhose 
natnral  disposition,  familj,  and  feelîngs,  such  great  violence 
had  been  offered,  and  seeing  herself  on  the  eve  of  being 
rescued  through  tJie  victory  gained  by  her  father,  should  not 
express  anj  Ter;  sincère  and  ardent  désire,  et  variance  with  her 
otvQ  wil),  to  retum  to  captivit;,  and  be  again  at  tho  mercj  of  her 
goalers  of  Blois.  She  knew  neither  howto  dissemble  nor  plaj* 
the  part  of  a  conjugal  beroine,  foreign  ta  her  nature,  and  whicb 
aie  did  not  feel.  This  was  her  only  ciime.  She  trembUnglj- 
awaited  the  &te  «hich  was  ta  plunge  her,  alooe  at  least,  from 
one  misfortune  into  another.     Bhe  woald  not  nm  to  meet  it. 

The  officers  of  Napoléon,  and  his  two  brothers,  whom  he  had 
placed  about  her,  to  ad  vise,  or  force  her  either  to  some  desperate 
polilical  measurea  to  reign,  or  to  an  adventurous  âigbt  tovards 
the  Emperor,  did  not  cease  to  prompt  her  to  thèse  measures, 
and  lo  bint  al  a  departure.  Sbe  liatened  with  répugnance,  and 
look  refuge  in  silence  ;  sbe  stole  away  from  tfaeir  importunitiea, 
and  ctung  to  her  retirement  at  Blois.  Passive  résistance  on 
the  one  side,  baffled  impatience  on  tbe  olber,  events  hasteoïng 
to  a  criais,  and  the  continnal  reinforcements  of  foreign  troops 
aiound  her  résidence,  must  sooner  or  later  bring  to  a  violent 
issue  that  stniggle,  aa  ;e  t  conâued  within  the  bounda  of  décorum, 
betvreen  a  young  wonian  and  ber  counsellora. 

XXII. 
On  Friday  the  Sth  of  April,  at  an  hour  when  the  ladiea' 
^artmeuf  ai«  still  inaccessible  to  tbe  domestics  of  the  cotirt. 
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Subjected  to  moral  restraioL 


a  commotion  arose  within  tbe  résidence  of  the  Empress  at 
Blois.  The  noise  of  animated  conversation,  of  commands,  and 
résistance,  issued  from  the  inner  apartments,  where  the  young 
princess  had  been  awakened  from  sleep.  The  waiting-women, 
the  servants,  and  guards  in  attendance,  were  astonished  at  so 
unosnal  an  occurrence  in  the  palace  at  such  an  hour.  £n- 
quirîng  groups  formed  in  the  ante-chambers  and  in  the  courts. 
They  spoke  of  moral  restraint  exercised  over  the  Empress  to 
force  her  to  flee  with  the  brothers  of  Napoléon  towards  the 
interior  of  France,  or  to  Fontainebleau.  Emotion  and  indig- 
nation were  depicted  on  the  faces,  and  expressed  in  the  accents 
of  the  speakers  ;  while  as  yet  no  one  dared  to  openly  give  utter- 
ance  to  their  feelings  on  beholding  the  scandai  of  such  a  restraint 
exercised  over  a  foreign  lady,  who  was  isolated,  and  deprived  of 
every  means  of  defending,  against  force,  her  own  liberty  and 
that  of  her  child. 

XXIII. 

M.  de  Beausset,  a  gentleman  from  the  south  of  France,  of 
a  chivalrous  character,  and  a  heart  full  of  respect  for  royalty, 
full  of  pity  for  weakness,  was  the  intendant  of  the  palace,  and 
under  this  title  attached  to  the  court  of  the  Empress. 

The  misfortunes  and  perplexities  of  this  young  woman 
redoubled  in  him  bis  officiai  attachment.  He  hastened  to  her 
on  hearing  the  commotion,  and,  contrary  to  étiquette,  entered 
the  ante-chamber  of  the  room  where  the  princess  slept  ;  and 
from  whence  came  the  sounds.  He  learned,  from  the  women 
in  waiting,  that  Cambaceres,  Joseph,  and  Jérôme  Bonaparte 
were  with  the  Empress.  He  listened  to  the  altercation  with 
anxiety,  and  endeavoured  to  guess  the  cause,  when  Marie- 
Louise,  in  the  disordered  toilette  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
unexpectedly  disturbed  from  sleep,  opened  the  door  which 
communicated  between  the  two  rooms,  and  ran  towards  M.  de 
Beausset.  Her  stcps  were  hurried,  her  cheeks  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  grief,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  features  hag- 
gard.  The  violence  of  her  feelings  overcame  her  natunJ  timidity. 

**  Monsieur  de  Beausset,"  said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice  to 
the  intendant,  "of  ail  the  offîcers  of  the  household  of  the 
Emperor  who  arg  hère,  yon  were  tha  first  with  whom  I  was 
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acquainted,  for  it  was  jou  who  receired  me  at  Brunau  on  mj 
morriage, — may  I  relj  on  joui  Hasistance?  M;  two  brothen- 
in-taw  and  Cambaceres  are  tbers,"  added  Bhe  in  a  Ion  Toice, 
pointingto  tbe acFjoining room.  "Theyhavejuatteld  methati 
muât  instantly  quit  Btois,  and  that  if  I  did  not  oonaent  wilIÎDglj 
they  nould  hâve  me  carried  by  force  to  my  carnage  nith  my  son." 

"  What  is  you  Majeaty's  pleasure  ?  "  demanded  M.  de 
BeausBet  with  firmneas. 

"To  remain  bere,"replied  the  Empress,  "and  await  letterv 
froœ  the  Emperor." 

"  If  Buch  be  your  wish,  Madame,"  answered  M.  de  Beanaset, 
"  I  dare  ansver  that  ail  the  oŒcers  of  yonr  M^esty's  household 
and  of  yonr  guard  will  thmk  as  I  do,  and  that  they  will  receire 
no  orders  but  from  your  Uajesty.     I  will  go  and  sound  tbem." 

"  Go,  I  beg  of  you,"  in  a  low  voioe,  murmured  the  timid  bat 
resolute  young  woman,  "Go,  andretumquicklytoletmeknow 
Upon  what  I  bave  to  rely." 

XXIV. 

M.  de  Beausset,  on  quitting  the  room,  enconntered  Oenen] 
Caâarelli,  commander  of  the  palace,  and  Gount  HaussonTille, 
one  of  tbe  chamberlaîna  of  the  court.  They  were  highly  indig- 
nant, and  lushing  to  tbe  péristyle  of  tbe  palace,  iu  a  loud  Toice 
summoned  the  office»  of  tbe  guard,  wbo  were  diapersed  about 
the  court.  Scarcelj  were  thèse  brave  soldiers  informed  of  the 
restraint  imposed  upon  a  woman  confided  to  their  protection, 
tban  they  with  one  Toice  protested  against  tliis  violence,  and 
boldly  demanded  to  be  introduced  into  the  présence  of  the 
Ëmpress,  tbat  they  might  express  in  peraon  their  dévotion,  and 
Ibeir  readieees  witb  their  swords  to  défend  her  majesty.  M.  de 
Beausset  preceded  Chem  to  iuform  Marie- Louise  of  their  wish. 

"Enter,"  said  she  on  seetng  him,  "and  repeat  to  the 
princes  what  you  bave  heard." 

"  The  ofàcers  of  the  bousehold.  and  the  guard  of  the 
Empress,"  said  M,  de  Beausset  to  Eing  Joseph,  "bare 
declared  it  to  be  their  firm  intention  to  protect  her  Mi^jes^ 
against  ail  compulsion  that  may  be  attempted  to  oblige  her  ta 
qait  Blois  agabst  her  will." 

«Repeat  tbe  vei7  irords  they  m«d«  use  si"  repUed  Siiig 
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The  Empress  quiu  Bloi»  tu  join  her  falher. 

Joseph  with  an  imperious  obstinacj  ;  '*  we  must  know  the  spirit 
which  animâtes  them/'     ^ 

"  Thèse  words,**  replied  the  intendant  of  the  palace,  "  contain. 
Dothing  agreeable  for  you  to  hear,  were  I  to  repeat  them.  Hark  ! 
listen  to  the  tumult  in  the  corridors  and  courts  of  the  palace — 
that  murmur  of  indignation  will  tell  you  better  than  I  can  what 
you  désire  to  know.*' 

XXV. 

Scarcely  had  M.  de  Beausset  finished  speaking,  than  groups 
of  offîcers  of  the  palace  and  guard,  pushed  open  the  door»  and 
eatered  the  room,  expressing  themselves  to  the  Empress  in 
terms  of  marked  dévotion  towards  her  person,  and  of  subdued 
anger  against  the  oppressera  of  her  liberty. 

Joseph,  then  changing  his  tone  and  language,  and  tuming 
with  apparent  respect  towards  Marie-Louise,  said,  with  feigned 
conviction,  "You  had  better  remain,  Madame!  That  which  I 
proposed  appeared  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  jour  Majesty*s 
interests  ;  but  siuce  your  Majesty  thinks  otherwise,  I  repeat,  you 
had  better  remain.''  The  brothers  of  Napoléon  did  not  dare  to 
renew^  the  attempt.  Despair  had  given  this  young  princess  cou- 
rage. Indignation  against  such  acts  of  violence  had  gained  for 
her  ail  hearts.  Ail  abandoned  themselves  to  fate,  and  awaited 
at  Blois  tlie  results  of  the  négociations  at  Fontainebleau. 

Some  hours  after  this  occurrence  a  Russian  commissary  ^\^th- 
out  escort,  came  in  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  to  convey  a^^•ay 
Marie-Louise  and  her  son.  There  was  neither  résistance  nor 
murmur.  It  was  évident  that  the  Empress  had  been  prepared  by 
her  father  to  surrender  herself  to  his  allies.  If  she  must  endure 
captivity,  she  preferred  that  of  her  first  family,  and  first  countiy. 
Her  impérial  court  immediately  broke  up.  Ministers,  aouncillors, 
of  State,  and  courtiers  ail  departed  inhaste,  not  towards  Fontaine- 
bleau but  for  Paris.  This  place  was  now  the  new  field  of  fortune. 
Even  the  minister  of  war  merely  sent  his  adieux  to  the  Emperor, 
and  hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  new  master. 

XXVI. 

The  next  day  the  Empress,  under  a  Russian  escort,  was 
eondaet«d  to  lUunboaillety  by  way  of  Orléans. 
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The  EmperoT  coatinued  to  write  to  his  wife.  BoIicitÎDg  ber 
to  join  htm  on  the  road  to  the  isle  of  Elba.  He  deacribed  to 
lier  the  place  of  hia  exile,  fîxed  the  number  of  chamberlaios, 
maids  of  honour,  and  female  servants  which  she  should  bring 
trich  her  to  this  new  reBÎdence.  He  had  renoanced  none  of  the 
poraps  and  puehlities  of  courts.  It  would  almost  seem  es  if 
he  had  beeu  boni  amidet  thèse  appendagea  of  Bovereignt;,  and 
that  they  had  beeu  so  implanted  in  his  nature,  that  he  had  no 
îdea  of  anv  other  than  this  artiâcial  eiiatence.  He  tben  asked 
M.  de  Beauaset,  in  confidence,  what  were  the  real  inteutione  of 
JUarie- Louise  with  respect  torejoinii^him.  Then  he  discussed 
viih  ber  about  adding  territories  to  Lucca,  Piombino,  and 
Carrara,  wbich  wonld  he  required  to  complète  his  Btai«s  of 
Fanna.  He  recommended  her  to  re^stablish  a  household  for 
his  son,  the  King  of  Borne,  when  she  shoold  arrive  at  Parma, 
where.  he  observed,  there  were  plenty  of  higb-bom  women. 
This  pretensioD,  (to  clotbe  bimself,  as  it  were,  wiih  ancient 
oristocracy.  in  which  he  wished  himself  and  ail  that  belonged 
tohim  toparticipate,)heposseBsedevenathi8£al].  Thevanit^ 
of  the  upstart  outlived  the  &11  of  the  sovereign.  He  then  in- 
quired  the  best  waj  of  passing  through  Ljoua,  and  the  other 
great  (owns  during  the  nigbt,  to  avoid  popular  démonstrations, 
which  might  he  raised  against  him  b;  public  resentment.  He 
recommended  her  to  bring  sevenl  millions  to  establisb  heraelf 
with  becoming  splendeur  in  Elba.  He  caosed  to  be  abstracted 
some  of  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  which  he  claimed  as  private 
property.  He  ordered  bia  treasorea,  amounting  to  atoij 
millions  of  gold,  silver,  and  Jewela,  to  be  distributed  in  différant 
coQvejancea  and  carnages  of  the  Ëmpress,  to  avoid  confiscation 
or  plunder  tnm  his  enemies  on  the  road  from  Paria  to  Italj, 
He  ordered  to  be  sent  to  him  three  millions  for  personal  expenaes 
during  tbe  jouraey  that  he  waa  about  to  undertake.  Geoend 
Cambronne  was  cbarged  with  tbe  convejance  of  this  sum  firom 
Biots  to  Fontainebleau.  He  opposed  tbe  idea  of  the  Empress 
Bo.iouraing  at  Rambouillet;  he  u^ed  ber  to  proceed  to  her 
sLites  in  Italy,  and  evinced  a  lively  appréhension  at  the  idea 
of  an  interview  betvreen  tbe  Emperor  of  Auatria  and  Marie- 
Louise.  He  OTÎdently  feared  tbat  patemal  insinuations  would 
Mpaiat«  her  from  him  for  ever. 
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He  foresaw  the  diffîcul des  that  the  sojoumof  his  wife  and  son, 
as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  would  offer  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire,  aboutwhich  he  alreadj  had  some  confused  idea. 

XXVII. 

With  the  exception  of  the  orders  conceming  a  portion  of  his 
treasures,  ail  thèse  letters  were  the  useless  resuit  of  his  idle 
hours  at  Fontainebleau.  Âlreadj  the  Empress,  led  as  much 
hj  inclination  as  bj  force  to  her  father,  at  Bambouillet,  joined 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  his  résidence,  and  placing  her  son 
in  the  arms  of  his  grandfather,  took  the  road  for  Vienna  under 
an  escort  of  the  conquerors  of  her  husband. 

But  while  victoiy  and  indifférence  thus  removed  from  him 
the  wife  which  policy  had  given  him,  but  which  Empire  could 
not  attach  to  him,  adversitj  brought  back  to  him  at  Fontaine- 
bleau a   young  and  beautiful  foreigner,  whose  love   neither 
defeat  nor  exile  could  extinguish.     Among  the  numerous  and 
fugitive  objects  of  his  capricious  and  illegitimate  attachments. 
Napoléon  had  loved  once  perhaps  with  a  tender  and  durable 
passion.     At  the  summit  of  his  success  and  gloiy,  at  a  fête  at 
Warsaw,  the  beauty  of  a  young  Polish  lady,  intoxicated  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  name,  had  made  a  lively  impression  on  him. 
She  was  the  young  wife  of  a  noble  Sarmatian  already  advanced 
in  years.  She  shone,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  pomps  of  a  court. 
She  adored  in  Napoléon — as  what  Pôle  then  did  not? — genius, 
victory,  andthefallacioushope  of  theindependenceof  her  country. 
Her  countenance  beamed  with  the  adoration  she  intemally 
felt.  Napoléon  saw  her,  understood  her,  loved  her.    Long  résist- 
ance, violent  struggles  between  passion  and  duty,  and  tears 
fanned  the  âame  into  a  passion.     The  Emperor  carhed  off  the 
Countess  Waleski  from  her  husband,  from  her  country.     He 
conveyed  her  to  his  camps,  and  to  his  conquttred  capitals.     A 
son  was  bom, — the  resuit  of  this  attachment.    A  handsome 
résidence  at  Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by  Napoléon,  concealed 
from  public  view  the  ever-impassioned  mother  of  this  child. 

XXVIII. 

Adversity  rendered  her  fault  almost  sacred,  and  his  love 
more  dear  to  her.     She  wished,  by  devoting  heraalf  to  the 
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exile,  to  atone  for  her  wesknesB  for  the  conqneror  of  Eorope. 
She  wrote  to  Napoléon  to  ask  for  an  interview,  and  to  offer  to 
sccompany  him  irherever  misfortane  might  lead  him.  He 
coDsented  to  the  interview,  and  tbe  laat  oight  but  one  whicfa 
preceded  the  departare  of  the  Emperor  from  Fontainebleau, 
the  joung  wife  was  introdnced  b;  a  baok  staûrcase  into  the 
room  adjoining  the  bed-n>om  of  faer  lover.  The  confidential 
valet  announced  to  bis  master  the  arrivai  of  her  wbom 
be  bad  consented  to  receive.  Napoléon  vma  plonged  in  that 
kind  of  dreanij  stupor  wbicb  bad  overcome  him  since  bis  fall. 
He  anawered,  tfaat  he  «ould  sbortljr  call  her  «ho,  on  hia 
account,  had  braved  modest;  and  adversity.  The  young 
ladr,  in  tears,  waited  in  vain  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  cight. 
He  called  ber  not.  She  heard  him,  nevartheleae,  waUdng  ia  - 
bis  room.  The  attendant  again  reminded  bis  master  (^  hia 
visîtor.  "llVait  a  littlo  loriger,"  said  the  Emperor.  At 
lengtb  the  nigbt  baring  passed  tway,  and  day  beginning  to 
dan-n,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  secret  interview  being 
revealed;  when  the  joung  wornan,  repulsed,  deject«d,  and 
oETended,  vas  re-oondncted,  in  t«an,  to  her  cairiage  by  tlia 
confidential  witness  of  ber  last  adieux.  Wbetfaer  it  waa  that 
Napoléon  bad  lo«t  ail  sensé  of  Gseling  in  the  agitation  of  hia 
miiid,  or  that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  caat-dowii 
cuptive  before  ber  wbo  had  loved  him  as  tiie  victor  and 
sovereign  of  Europe,  he  evîdeDtly  bad  no  compassion  for  her 
dévotion,  ^^'hen  the  confidential  servant  enterêd  his  chamber 
in  tbe  moming,  and  described  the  bopea,  the  fears,  and  shame 
of  the  Countess  Waleski,  "Ah!"  aaid  he,  "it  is  humilioting  ' 
fur  her  as  nelt  as  for  myself  ;  bat  the  houis  passed  witbont  my 
being  aware  of  them.  I  had  eomethiag  hère,"  he  added, 
tuuching  his  forebead  with  bis  finger.  Despair,  which  softetu 
the  hearts  of  «ther  men,  rendered  his  bard  and  frigid. 

XXIX. 

The  next  day  be  ordered  Caulainconit  to  be  called,  aod 

made  some  présents  to  bis  guards  and  tbe  officers  of  his 

bousebold  who  had  remained  làitbful  to  him  up  to  that  tima. 

"In  a  few  daje,**  soid  be,  addresnng  them,   "I  shall  ba 
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establîshed  in  the  isle  of  Elba.  I  long  to  breatbe  more  air, 
I  am  suifocated  hère.  I  had  dreamt  of  great  thiogs  for  FraDce  ; 
but  lime  failed  me  as  wcU  as  man.  The  French  nation  can- 
not  support  reverses.  One  year  of  disaster  has  made  it  obli- 
vious  of  fifteen  years  of  rictoiy.  France  forsakes  me,  séparâtes 
me  from  my  wife  and  child  ;  but  history  will  avenge  me." 

He  afterwards  spoke,  with  apparent  impartiality,  of  the 
Bourbons.  *'  Between  those  of  olden  time,  and  the  people 
renovated  by  révolutions,  there  is  a  vast  abyss,"  said  he. 
'*  The  future  is  pregnant  with  events.  We  shall  meet  again, 
my  friends.     To-morrow  I  shall  bid  farewell  to  my  soldiers.** 

XXX. 

At  length  this  morrow  dawned.  The  commissaries,  respect- 
ful  even  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  requested  the  Emperor 
to  name  the  hour  for  his  departure.     He  had  fixed  mid-day. 

Ail  that  remained  to  him  of  a  court,  that  is  to  say,  the 
gênerais  of  his  body  guard,  a  few  officers  of  his  household, 
Belliard,  Gourgaud,  Petit,  Athalin,  La  Place,  Fouler,  and 
a  few  servants,  assembled  at  ten  oclock  in  the  saloon  be- 
fore  his  cabinet,  together  with  the  foreigu  commissaries  ;  a 
poor  and  sorry  train  of  attendants,  in  a  palace  formerly  too 
small  to  contain  his  courtly  retinue.  General  Bertrand»  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace,  proud  of  a  consciousness  of  fidelity 
above  the  other  exiles,  announced  the  Fmperor.  He  came 
forth,  with  a  counteuance  calm  and  composed.  He  passed 
down  the  line  of  his  last  friends,  bowing  to  right  and  left,  and 
extending  his  hand,  which  he  withdrew  moistened  with  tears. 
Not  a  Word  broke  that  silence.  The  impression  was  too  deep 
for  words  to  attempt  to  express.  AU  the  éloquence  of  that 
'  "adieu,"  gratitude,  grief, — ail  was  expressed  by  action. 

That  of  the  Emperor  was  worthy  of  the  place — of  his 
rank,  and  of  the  occasion  ;  it  was  natural,  sorrowful,  and  pen- 
sive. It  was  évident  that  he  respected  his  own  bauishment  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  his  departure  from  the  palace  closed  an 
epoch  of  fifteen  years  of  glory  and  of  misfortune  for  France; 
it  was  no  longer  the  man  but  the  Empire  that  departed.  He 
went  forth  with  the  majesty  of  a  great  event. 
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XXXI. 


With  neasured  step,  and  slow,  followed  by  tbe  guard  uti 
by  bis  friends,  he  pssaed  through  the  long  galtety  o£  Francis  I. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  os  the  landing  of  the  grand  Btaircase, 
and  looked  around  on  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the  court  of  the 
guard  of  faonour,  and  on  the  innum érable  multitudes,  from 
the  Burrounding  country,  Khich  had  aasembled  to  witness  thïs 
grand  historîcal  event,  that  they  might  recount  it  to  their 
cbildren.  What  contending  feeliDgs  agitated  the  breasts  of 
that  Tast  crowd,  in  ichich  thers  were  more  accusers  ihan  de- 
fendera.  But  the  greatneaa  of  the  fall  in  eome,  the  sorrow 
for  misfortune  in  olbers,  a  regard  to  décorum  in  ail,  produced 
as  oniTersat  aitence.  Insuit  at  auch  s  moment  would  bava 
been  cowardl;, — the  cries  of  "Vive  l'Empereur"  a  mockery. 
The  soldiere  themselves  expenenced  a  feeling  too  solemn,  of 
too  religious  an  aire,  to  think  of  acclamation  ;  tbe;  felt  a  deep 
aense  of  honour  in  their  conciousness  of  fidelit;  even  in  adverse 
fortune,  and  felt  that  now  tbe  Bun  of  their  glory  nas  about  to 
set.  and  with  their  chief  to  sink  for  erer  bëhind  tbe  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  tbe  waters  of  ihe  Mediterranean. 

They  envied  ihe  lot  of  tbose  of  their  comrades  vhom  late 
or  choice  had  favoured  by  allonîng  them  to  be  the  companions 
of  their  exited  Emperor.  Their  beada  were  boved  low,  tbeir 
looks  ntouroful,  and  tears  rolled  duwn  tbe  fiinoned  cbeeks  of 
the  warriors.  Had  the  drums  been  covered  trith  crape  it 
vould  bave  appeared  like  an  anny  performing  the  obaequiea  of 
their  gênerai.  Napoléon,  afier  casting  a  martial  and  penetnt- 
ing  glance  at  his  battalions  and  aquadrona,  had  in  bis  coonte- 
nauce  an  expression  of  tender  regû^  unusua!  for  bim.  Wbat 
days  of  battle,  of  glory,  and  of  power  did  not  the  sight  of  Uiat 
anny  call  to  bis  mind?  Wbere  now  «ère  they  «bo  bad  cum< 
posed  it,  when  it  travereed  mth  bim  the  continents  of  Europe. 
Africa,  and  Asia  ?  How  many  now  remained  of  those  millions 
in  tbe  remuant  beibre  his  eyes?  And  yet  those  few  wer« 
faithful  1  and  be  iras  going  to  leave  tbem  for  ever.  The  armj 
«aa  himselfl  Whenbe  abould  no  longer  bebold  it,  wliat  woold 
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be  be  ?  He  owed  ail  to  the  sword,  and  with  the  sword  he  bad 
lost  ail.  He  hesitated  a  moment  before  descending,  and 
seemed  as  if  about  to  re-enter  tbe  palace  mecbanicallj. 

XXXII. 

He  rallied,  bowever,  and  recovering  bimself  descended  tbe 
stairs  to  approacb  bis  soldiers.  Tbe  drums  beat  tbe  sainte. 
Witb  a  gesture  be  imposed  silence,  and,  advancing  in  front  of 
tbe  battalions,  be  made  a  sign  tbat  be  wisbed  to  speak.  Tbe 
drums  ceased,  tbe  arma  were  still  ;  and  tbe  almost  breatbless 
silence  allowed  bis  Yoice,  re-ecboed  bj  tbe  bigb  walls  of  tbe 
palace,  to  be  beard  to  tbe  remotest  ranks. 

"  Officers,  subaltems,  and  soldiers  of  my  old  guard,**  be 
said,  ••  I  bid  you  farewell.  For  five-and-twenty  years  bave  I 
ever  found  you  walking  in  tbe  patb  of  bonour  and  of  glory. 
In  tbese  latter  times,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity,  you  bave 
never  ceased  to  be  models  of  fidelity  and  of  bravery. 

"  With  men  sucb  as  you,  our  cause  would  not  bave  been 
lost  ;  but  the  war  was  interminable  ;  it  might  bave  been  a  civil 
war,  and  then  it  would  bave  been  worse  for  France.  I  bave 
therefore  sacrificed  our  interests  to  those  of  the  country.     I 

leave  you do  you,  my  friends,  continue  to  serve  France  ; 

ber  bonour  was  my  only  thought  ;  it  sball  ever  be  tbe  object 
ef  my  most  fervent  prayers. 

"  Grieve  not  for  my  lot  !  If  I  hâve  consented  to  outlive 
myself,  it  is  witb  the  bope  of  still  promoting  your  glory.  I 
trust  to  Write  the  deeds  we  bave  achieved  together.  .  .  .  Adieu, 

my  cbildren  ;   I  would  fain  embrace  you  ail Let  me  at 

least  embrace  your  gênerai  and  your  colours  !" 

At  thèse  words  tbe  soldiers  were  deeply  affected;  a  shudder 
ran  through  tbe  ranks,  and  their  arms  quivered.  General 
Petit,  who  commanded  tbe  old  guard  in  the  absence  of  the 
marshals — a  man  of  martial  bearing  but  of  sensitive  feelings — 
at  a  second  signal  from  Napoléon  advanced  between  the  ranks 
of  the  soldiers  and  their  Emperor.  Napoléon  embraced  bim  for 
a  long  time,  and  the  two  chieftains  sobbed  aloud.  At  tbis 
spectacle  one  stifled  sob  was  }ieard  through  ail  the  ranks. 
Grenadiers  brusbed  away  tbe  tear  from  tbeir  eyes  witb  their 
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left  hands.  "  Brmg  me  the  eaglea,"  Tesumed  tlie  Emperor, 
nbo  desirad  to  impriut  upoD  lus  heart  and  ou  thèse  standards 
ths  memoiy  of  Cesor.  Some  grenadiers  advanced,  bearing 
before  him  the  eagles  of  ths  régiment.  He  grasped  thèse 
trophies  so  dearto  the  soldier;  he  preesed  them  to  his  breast, 
Bud  placing  his  lips  to  them,  exclaimed,  in  b  nuuil;  but  broken 
accent,  "  Dear  eagle,  m&j  thie  last  embrace  vibntte  for  ever  in 
the  hearts  of  oll  m;  &itliful  soldiers  ! 

"  Farewell  agùn,  my  old  companions,  &reweU  !"  The 
vhole  army  borat  into  te&ia,  and  the  oolj  replj  was  one  long- 
GontÏDued  groan. 

An  open  carriage,  iu  which  General  Bertrand  awaited  his 
master  and  friend,  receiïed  the  Emperor,  wbo  burried  in,  and 
Govered  his  e^es  with  both  his  hands.  The  carrîage  rolled 
tWBj  tdwards  the  fiist  stage  of  Napoleon'a  exile. 

XXXIII. 
The  first  Empire  «as  at  an  end.  Napoléon  knew  the 
power  of  imagination  over  mankind.  He  weU  knew  also  the 
part  which  the  heart  plajs  in  hisloi;.  In  this  scène,  in  the 
face  of  France  and  of  the  world,  he  had  made  a  solemn  offer- 
ing  of  his  owD,  and  of  that  of  his  troope.  To  his  veiy  enemîes 
this  act  appeaied  worthjof  thegreatest  pages  in  the  histoiy  of 
nations.  It  had  reqnired  fifteen  years  of  victoiies  and  of 
reveises  to  prépare  the  sceoe — an  axmj  and  a  hero  to  act  it, 
the  world  for  a  spectalor,  and  an  exile  to  render  it  touching. 
This  is  the  pathetic  page  in  the  Emperor's  life.  He  had  been 
a  soTere^,  nerer  a  man.  In  retoming  to  nature,  he  agaiu 
found  greatnssa  This  "  adien"  to  his  aimy  giûned  for  lùm  ths 
admiration,  the  pity,  and  the  heart  of  ihe  people. 

XXXIV. 

Tbni  oommenced  the  first  exile  of  Napoléon.  Whïle  he  ù 
on  his  wa;  towards  that  island  to  which  Europe  eut  of  Ten- 
geance,  uid  France  from  «heer  weariness,  had  condemned  him, 
let  lis  reflect  a  moment  and  judge. 

HistOTj  is  not  a  mère  drama;  it  ia  justice.  Conqoerors 
and  despots  would  hâve  too  great  an  advantage,  if  thej  were 
011I7  to  be  judged  of ,  as  bas  Utherto  been  ths  case  with  Nr^o- 
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leoD,  bj  the  sounds  of  a  great  name,  or  the  dazzling  lustre  of 
gloiy.  There  are  flatierers  of  those  who  bave  gained  renown, 
as  there  are  of  the  powerful,  becaose  famé  is  also  a  power,  and 
because,  bj  placing  themselves  within  the  radiance  of  a  great 
name,  people  imagine  that  thej  participate  in  its  magie  in- 
fluence, and  maj  be  able  to  crush  ail  before  them  bj  the 
authoritj  of  préjudice.  It  is  the  vœ  vicHs  of  the  historian. 
But  this  power  of  the  renowned  de  facto  is  an  evil  power, 
that  we  must  bave  courage  to  resist  to  a  just  degree,  for  fear 
that  posterity  should  bow  down  to  it,  as  did  the  âge  in  which  it 
flourished  ;  and  that  moralitj  should  be  discouraged  as  indepen- 
dence,  and  that  virtue  should  not  hâve  the  power  of  protesting, 
or  of  being  a  witness. 

XXXV. 

Napoléon  was  a  man  of  the  school  of  Machiavel — not  of  that 
of  Plutarch.  His  object  was  neither  virtue  nor  patriotism,  but 
an  ardent  thirst  after  power  and  renown.  Favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances  which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man,  not 
even  Cœsar,  he  sought  to  conquer  and  possess  the  world  at  any 
cost — not  to  ameliorate  it,  but  to  aggrandize  himself.  This,  the 
sole  aim  of  ail  the  actions  of  his  life,  lowers  and  naiTows  them  in 
the  eyes  of  ail  true  statesmen.  God  never  said  to  man,  "  Seek  thy- 
self  thine  own  good  ;  thou  shalt  become  the  centre  of  ail  human 
things,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  world  succumb  to  thy  own  pur- 
poses."  On  the  contrary,  he  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  be,  as  far  as 
it  is  in  thy  power,  a  means,  an  instrument,  a  servant  to  mankind  ; 
thou  shalt  dévote  thyself  to  the  good  of  thy  people  ;  thou  shalt 
be  great,  not  in  thyself,  insignificant  and  ephemeral  being  as  thou 
art,  but  in  thy  people,  an  universal  being,  whom  thou  shalt  serve, 
ennoble,  and  elevate.  This  is  the  prototype  of  true  grandeur. 
Sound  policy  and  immortal  famé  are  contained  in  this  rule  alone; 
for  it  exhibits  the  true  virtue  of  a  statesman,  not  only  accord- 
ing  to  human  history  but  in  accordance  with  divine  wisdora. 

XXX  71. 

Not  so  thought  Napoléon  ;  his  views  were  just  the  reverse, 

This  plan  of  life  was  opposed,  and  in  contradiction  to  the 

plan  of  God  inth  regard  to  humanitj.     Rel^nng  on  thia  firm 
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tnith,  as  on  one's  conecietice,  we  maj  Jndge  what  has  caûj 
beeD  nelebrated,  «iUtout  an;  danger  of  being  mistaken.  We 
Geel  within  ua  the  flexibilité,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  moral 
prÎDciple,  and  that  ne  follow. 

We  hare  ^wken  of  tbe  gênerai  plan  of  the  Ufe  of  Napoléon, 
and  we  hâve  aleo  aaid  Uiat  fais  scope  waa  to  poesess  the  worid 
aC  any  price-  Let  us  explain  oursehes.  We  mean  \>j  plan 
of  lîfe,  the  gênerai  and  continnoas  signification,  or  motiTes  of 
ail  the  actions  of  a  man,  wfao  is  the  aubject  of  histoi;,  the  con- 
stant tendencj  of  hia  thought  and  instinct  manifested  hj  fais 
mode  of  acting.  We  do  not  attach  to  this  eipresaioit  the  idea 
of  préméditation  from  the  eradle,  or  of  a  sjstemotic  stodj, 
under  ail  circumstances,  of  ererjr  step,  action,  and  mrd. 
Man  is  not  thus  constituted.  He  is  not  an  abstract  idea,  a 
malhematical  line — he  is  a  man;  that  is,  s  compoond  of  fickle- 
ness  and  changeableness, — a  liiingia  consistance.  The  plan  of 
life  of  a  mau  worthj  of  history  is  his  character.  It  is 
therefore  in  that  character  of  Napoléon,  which  he  most  faabi- 
tually  developed  in  his  actions  and  hia  thoaghts,  that  «e 
are  to  look  for  his  morality  or  deprsTitj,  hia  litdeness  or  hia 
greatness,  with  the  less  dszzled  and  more  impartial  ojee  of 
posteritj.  In  k  «ord,  did  his  inspiistionB  corne  habitually 
from  the  worid  to  him,  or  from  him  to  the  world,  from  dévotion 
to  a  casse,  or  from  egodsm,  from  above,  or  from  below,  from 
God,  or  from  hîmself  f .  Thèse  are  the  pointa  into  which  we 
intend  to  inqnire,  hj  int«rrogating  his  memoij,  not  to  leesen 
it,  but  to  prenait  ils  raîslesdîog  posteri^. 

XXXVII. 
Napoléon  was  bom  in  Corsica,  at  a  time  when  that  îsland, 
baving  loat  its  nationalitj,  was  etroggling  to  retrieve  its  înde- 
pendence.  He  declared  agûnst  Paoli,  the  liberator  of  hia 
birth-place  ;  he  aoi^ht  a  conntiy,  and  chose  the  one  the  most 
sgitated,  France.  He  foresaw,  with  a  precocious  aagacity  (^ 
instinct,  that  great  risks  of  fortune  would  be,  or  were,  the  grand 
mofementa  of  things  or  of  ideas.  The  French  Revolntion  broke 
eut  ;  he  threw  himself  in  the  midat  of  it.  Did  Jacobîntsm  govem, 
he  extoUed  it,  affectad  radical  prindplea,  and  assnmed  ail  ihs 
«sa^entMl  mannen  of  tbe  demagogoei, — their  langniga. 
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tbeir  costume,  their  displeasure,  and  their  popularitj.  The 
**  Souper  de  Beaucaire  *'  a  harangue  fit  for  a  dub,  he  wrote  in  a 
eamp.  The  tide  of  the  Révolution  rose  and  fell  in  proportion 
as  the  public  of  Paris  was  excited  or  calm.  Napoléon  rose  and 
fell  with  it,  serving  with  equal  zeal,  at  one  time  the  oonven- 
tionalists  of  Toulon  ;  at  another,  the  Thermidorians  of  Paris. 
Sometimes  the  Convention  against  the  démagogues  ;  at  others. 
Barras  axid  the  Directory  against  the  rojalists. 

He  yielded  ail  to  circumstance,  and  nothing  to  principle. 
With  a  foresight  of  Trho  would  be  in  power,  he  always  joined 
the  successfùl,  lising  indifferently  mth.  anj  or  against  anj. 
As  a  youth,  he  was  a  true  spécimen  of  the  race  and  times  of 
the  Italian  republicans,  who  engaged  on  hire  their  bravezy 
and  their  blood,  to  anj  fiaction,  anj  cause,  provided  thej  did 
but  aggrandize  themselves.  As  a  soldier,  he  offered  his  skill 
and  his  sword  to  the  most  daring  or  the  most  fortunate. 

This  and  nought  else  is  observable  in  ail  his  rapid  career 
of  fortune.  Tbe  source  of  this  fortune  was  no  other  tban  the 
faveur  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Directory  towards  a  beau- 
tiful  woman,  who  enjoyed  the  familiarity  of  the  powerful  of 
the  day.  Barras  gave  Napoléon  for  dower  the  army  of  Italy. 
He  loved,  it  is  true,  and  was  beloved  in  retum  ;  but  his  love 
was  not  disinterested  ;  it  was  mixed  with  the  alloy  of  satisfied 
ambition.  From  this  command  dates  the  display  of  his  genius. 
He  communicated  its  spirit  to  his  troops  ;  he  diffused  a 
youthful  ardeur  in  the  antiquated  camps  ;  he  remodelled  the 
laws  of  military  discipline,  and  introduced  an  entirely  new 
System  of  tactics  ;  he  called  into  action  the  daring  spirit — 
that  all-powerful  genius  of  revolutionary  wars  ;  he  accelerated 
the  movements  of  armies,  and  gained  tenfold  the  time  by  his 
marches  ;  he  disconcerted  tbe  prudence  and  slowness  of  the 
pupils  of  a  Frédéric  and  a  Landon.  He  conquered,  made 
peace,  and  ratified  treaties.  Some  nations  he  extirpated,  otbers 
he  respected  ;  he  negociated  with  those  which,  like  Home,  bad 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  popular  mind  ;  and  without 
pity,  or  a  pretext,  remorselessly  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  others  which,  like  Venice,  were  too  weak  for  defence. 
He  usorped  everything,  in  spite  of  authority,  in  spite  of 
diplomacy,  aad  of  ih»  verj  principles  of  his  own  govemment 
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At  otM  time  he  proolaimed,  at  another  betrajeâ,  and  tbea 
agaia  sold  tha  dogmn  of  tfae  French  ReTolnlion  juat  as 
tbe  opportoni^  praeented  itael^  or  th*  necMsitj  for  main- 
taininghia  Personal  popolaritjr  in  Italj  and  at  Leobên  required. 
Hère  he  re-eetabliahes  despotinu,— lliere  he  ocmsecrates  the 
obserrance  of  theocracy  ;  in  another  place  he  makes  a  tiaffic 
of  the  independenoe  of  nations,  while  he  eella  liberty  of  con> 
■dence.  He  ia  no  longer  the  gênerai  of  a  révolution,  the 
itegociator  of  a  repnblic  ;  he  ia  a  maa  irho  has  created  himaelf, 
and  himaelf  alone,  at  the  expense  of  «11  principle,  of  ail  the 
rerolntiona,  and  cf  ail  the  powers  that  had  inveeted  him  with 
anthority.  The  laboura  of  the  hiunan  mind  of  the  eighteenth 
centuij,  of  modem  philosophj,  and  of  the  French  Bevolntion, 
ail  ahke  disappeared.  Bonaparte  atood  alone.  It  was  no 
longer  the  âge  that  moTed — 'twas  a  mau  irho  plajed  with  the 
âge,  and  vho  eubatituted  himaelf  for  on  epoch.  There  i*a8 
no  France,  no  Rerolation,  no  Itepublio  ;  twsa  he  I  he  alone  I 
and  for  erei  he  ! 

XXXVIII. 

The  beadi  of  the  RoTolntioD,  embarrassed  by  bis  présence, 
■eut  him  tn  Egypt,  tbeie  ta>  oonquer  or  to  die.  Hère  ne  aee 
another  continent,  another  man,  but  still  the  same  want  of  con* 
■cieiice.  He  «nnounced  himself  as  the  regenerator  of  the 
Ëast,  «ho  brouglit  with  him  ail  the  blesaings  of  Européen 
liberty.  At  first  he  tried  to  persuade  the  people  to  âllow 
themselTes  to  be  conqnered.  Mahometan  iànatlcism  vas  an 
obstacle  to  bia  dominion.  Instead  ef  combating  that  faith,  he 
ùmolated.belief  in  it,  declared  for  Mahomet,  and  denounced 
the  superstitions  of  Europe.  He  tnade  religion  the  médium 
<d  his  polit?  and  bis  oonqueats.  The  negociator,  wbo  had 
bowed  before  tfae  Pope  at  Milan,  now  bent  hia  knee  to  ths 
propbet  at  Curo.  Distance  gives  an  iUuaoïy  eSect  to 
exploita  against  an  enerrated  race, — exploita  exaggerated  bj 
famé,  but  which  remind  one  of  the  poetry  of  the  Cnisade.  Ail 
he  there  thought  of,  was  to  imitate  Alexander,  and  to  gain  his 
naom.    No  woner,  faowerer,  did  he  leceire  the  flrst  check  at 
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St  Jean  d*Acre,  than  he  at  once  abandoned  ail  thoughts  of 
oonquest,  empire,  and.  Âsiatic  dreams,  and  left  his  army, 
without  being  recruited,  and  withont  the  power  of  capitulating  as 
best  it  could.  He  put  himself  on  board  a  swift-sailing  vessel, 
and  quitting  the  imaginary,  came  where  ail  was  realitj.  He 
preceded  the  rumours  of  his  reverses,  and  took  the  popular 
feeling  bj  surprise.  He  glanced  around  on  the  Republic,  and 
soon  saw  that  the  time  of  anarchical  danger  had  passed  over  ; 
tbat  ils  powers  began  to  be  regularly  organised  ;  that  armies, 
Gommanded  by  his  rivais,  were  triumphant;  that  the  démo- 
cratie govemment,  bought  by  the  nation  at  so  dear  a  price, 
would  soon  become,  if  respected,  an  inyincible  obstacle  to  the 
life  of  a  soldier.  With  armed  force  he  conspired  against  that 
very  govemment  which  had  given  him  arms  for  its  defence. 
To  open  violence  he  united  stratagem,  bribed  his  comrades, 
deceived  tbe  director,  violated  the  laws  of  représentation, 
ordered  the  decrees  to  be  tom  down  by  his  bayonets,  and  took 
possession  of  bis  country.  France  before  was  a  people,  it  was 
then  only  a  man  ;  and  that  man  was  Bonaparte. 

XXXIX. 

Having  perpetrated  thîs  anti-national,  this  anti-revolutionary 
crime,  it  only  remained  to  get  it  sanctioned  by  opinion.  There 
are  two  opinions,  one  republican  and  progressive,  which  bears 
events  down  the  current  of  tnith,  liberty,  and  civic  virlue; 
the  other,  counter-revolutionary  and  rétrograde,  that  works 
against  tbe  stream  of  improvement,  and  carries  institutions 
and  the  human  understanding  back,  to  the  counter-current  of 
slavery,  of  préjudices,  and  of  the  vices  of  past  âges.  Napoléon 
chose  not  truth,  but  force.  He  saw  that  truth  was  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  but  force  went  with  the  counter-revolution.  To  this 
he  clung,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  prépare  for  him  a  throne. 
He  took  advantage  of  inertness,  bought  the  vénal,  intimidated 
the.  cowardly,  and  favoured  tbe  apostasy  of  the  âge.  By  feeding 
ambition,  giving  promotion,  and  raising  to  authority,  he  gained 
over  the  least  libéral  of  powers — the  military  govemment  At 
length  he  prevailed  over  the  countiy.  The  country  disappeared 
in  its  tum  beneath  a  throne,  and  on  this  throne  was  Napoléon. 
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To  mainUin  tbÎ9  tbrone,  he  wanted  eoms  pmiciplo  ;  and 
hère  again  be  might  clioose.  He  might  render  his  reigii  a 
reign  over  the  naacent  genns  of  tbe  aev  ideos  of  a  mon 
enlighteued  reason,  and  might  reconcile  them  to  tLe  new 
wnrld,  and  that  world  to  thetn,  through  the  beoign  influença 
of  a  protecting  monarchj.  He  mîght  be  to  philosophy  and  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  cirilization,  what  Charlemagne  iras  to 
Christianit;, — thearmedinitiatorandorgaiûzerof  the  unarmed 
nascent  idea.  Ou  auch  conditions  as  thèse,  the  moral  trorld, 
if  it  had  not  altogether  excused,  woutd  at  least  hâve  compre- 
hended  this  militaiy  usurpation.  But  from  the  flret  day  he 
repudialed  Ihe  thought  of  acting  the  part  of  a  beneficent 
genius, — the  founder  of  an  idea.  He  declared  a  war  of  eiter- 
mination  againat  ail  ideaa,  s&ie  those  that  were  obsolète.  He 
flxecrated  thought  in  any  fonn,  spoken  or  written,  as  a  revolt 
of  reason  againat  fact.  He  exclaimed,  "  Thought  is  the  great 
evil;  'tis  thought  nhicfa  doesall  die  raischief;"  and  in  this  spirit 
he  imposed  silence  on  the  tribunals,  the  cenaorship  on  the 
public  joumalB;  fae  devoted  hooks  to  destruction,  and  writers  to 
adulation  or  a  reign  of  terror.  He  blasphemed  against  the  light 
of  intellect  ;  be  dosed  the  lipa  against  the  slightest  murmur  of 
a  tfaeory;  he  banisbed  ail  who  wonld  not sell  to  him  either  their 
éloquence  Or  their  pen.  Of  ail  the  sciences  he  honoured  only 
that  wfaich  doea  not  think — the  mathematics  ;  aad  he  would 
hâve  snppressed  the  alphabet  if  he  could,  go  that  figures  alon* 
■hould  exîst,  es  a  médium  of  communication,  betneen  men, 
because  letters  express  the  buman  seul,  and  figures  oulj  mate- 
rial  posera.  He  hecame  excited  in  his  horror  of  philoeophf 
and  libertj,  even  to  the  atheism  of  human  intelligence.  Ha 
anticipated  a  revolt  in  every  sigh,  an  obstacle  in  ejerj  thought, 
*  a  revenge  in  everf  truth.  He  refused  the  breatb  of  freedom 
evento  conscience.  Hemadealeague  withGod,  înirhomhedid 
not  believe,  by  renewing  a  treatj  of  churcb  and  empire  with  tlts 
ncerdotal  power.  He  profaned  religion  in  afiecting  to  bonoor 
it,    He  tnmad  tbe  priast  into  a  dvil  magistnta,  and  an  ia- 
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strament  of  servitude  charged  with  bending  ail  hearts  to  bis 
mlL  He  adopted  the  catechism  of  a  state  worship  in  the 
Empire,  and  placed  the  Emperor  bj  the  aide  of  God  in  that 
catechism.  He  destrojed,  one  bj  one,  ail  the  civil  truths 
eatablished  and  promulgated  by  the  Constituent  Assemblj  and 
by  the  Eepublic-i— equality  by  a  new  sort  of  feudalism, — domes- 
tic  divisions  of  property  by  entail  and  the  majorât,-— an  equality 
of  manners  by  titles, — democracy  by  an  hereditary  nobility, — 
national  représentation  by  a  législative  body,  silent  and  subor- 
dinate,  and  by  a  Senate  worthy  of  the  Lower  Empire,  vFhose 
daty  it  was  to  vote  him  the  blood  of  the  people, — and,  finally, 
the  rights  of  nations  by  dynasties  of  his  own  family  imposed 
npon  foreign  thrones.  He  tumed  into  dérision,  and  tyran- 
nïzed  over,  ail  the  independent  institutions  of  the  people,  whose 
names  he  did  not  yet  dare  to  eâace.  He  renewed  the  past  by 
commencing  with  its  vices,  and  he  restored  it  entirely  to  his 
adorers,  on  condition  that  this  past  should  be  solely  comprised 
in  himself. 

XLI. 

Every  reign,  however,  must  hâve  a  propelling  spirit  ;  and 
he  accordingly  sought  one.  Of  ail  thèse  principles,  on  which 
the  founderof  an  empire  might  firmly  establish  his  institutions, 
such  as  liberty,  equality,  progress,  intelligence,  conscience, 
dection,  reasoning,  discussion,  religion,  or  public  virtue,  he 
chose  the  most  personal  and  the  most  immoral  of  ail — glory,  or 
renown.  Not  caring  to  convince,  to  enlighteu,  to  ameliorate, 
or  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  country,  he  said  to  himself:  **  I 
ahall  dazzle  it,  and  by  the  splendour  I  reflect  upon  it  I  shall 
fascinate  the  noblest  and  the  most  easily  seduced  of  ail  its 
instincts — national  glory,  or  vanity.  I  shall  found  my  power 
or  my  dynasty  on  a  spell.  Every  nation  is  not  possessed  of 
virtue,  but  ail  bave  pride.  The  pride  of  France  shall  consti- , 
tute  my  right." 

XLII. 

This  principle  of  glory  instantly  superinduces  that  of  con- 
qneat;  conqueat  commanda  war:  and  war  produces  dethrone- 
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mentB  and  the  oveitbrow  of  nMuns.  Napoleon's  reign  wn 
nothii^  but  a  campaign, — hù  enqû*  a  fieU  of  batUe  as  extensive 
as  ail  Europe.  He  concentratod  tha  righta  of  p«ople  and  of  klngi 
in  hia  sirord,— «11  morality  in  tha  nnmber  and  Btrength  of  liia 
armies.  Nothing  whîch  threatoned  him  «u  iimoceiit:  notfaing 
which  placed  an  obatacle  in  fais  waj  was  sacred;  nothing  nfaicfa 
preceded  him  in  date  was  «or^j  of  respect.  From  himadf 
aloDB  he  mshed  Europe  to  date  its  epoch. 

XLIII. 
He  eirept  airay  the  B«pnblic  wifh  the  tread  of  hia  stddien. 
He  trampled  on  the  tlirone  of  the  Bombons  in  exile.  Like  a 
murderer,  in  the  doriiness  of  the  night,  he  seized  upon  the 
bravest  and  most  confiding  of  ^e  nùlitarf  princes  of  tlus  race, 
tbe  Duke  d'Engbimi,  in  a  foreign  couutrj.  He  slew  him  in 
the  diU:b  of  Vincennea  by  a  singulor  presentiment  of  crime, 
«hich  ahowed  him,  in  tfais  jouth,  the  aiilj  srmed  competitor  of 
tbe  throne  againtit  him,  or  against.hia  race.  He  contineied 
Italy,  which  bad  been  agaiu  lost,  Oermanj,  Pmssia,  Hollani, 
(reconquered  after  Pichegni),  Spain,  Naples,  kingdoms,  and 
republics.  He  threatened  Engiknd,  and  caressed  Rnasia,  in 
order  to  lull  her  to  aleep.  He  carred  ont  the  continent,  made 
a  nen  diatribution  of  nations,  and  raiaed  np  thronee  for  ail  hia 
&initj.  He  expended  ten  gmerationB  of  France,  to  establish 
a  royal  or  impérial  dynasty  for  eaeh  of  tha  sons  or  daughteis  of 
hia  mother.  Hia  £une,  vhich  greir  inceesantty  ia  noise  and 
splendeur,  imparted  to  France  and  ta  Enrope  that  venjgo  of 
gloiy  which  hides  the  immoralitj  and  the  abyas  of  such  a  reign. 
He  created  the  attraction,  and  was  foDowed  eren  b>  the  delirium 
of  the  Ruasian  campaign.  He  floated  in  a  whirlirind  of  éventa 
•0  vast  and  so  rapid  that  eveo  three  yeora  of  errora  did  not 
occasion  hia  fall.  Glory,  which  had  elerated  him,  eustained 
him  over  tha  Tscuity  of  ail  tbe  otfaer  princîples  which  he  bad 
despiaed.  Spain  devoured  hia  armiea;  Bnseia  aerred  as  a 
seimtchre  to  100,000  men;  Breeden  and  Leîpeic  swallowed 
op  the  rest.  Gennany,  exasperated,  deserted  Us  cause.  The 
wbola  of  Europe  bemmed  htm  in,  and  pimned  him  from  the 
Xthiiu  to  th»  P/rwiee»,  «ith  •  mif^ty  tids  ef  pot^e.    Fiauoa^ 
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ezhausted  and  disaffected,  saw  him  combat  and  sink,  without 
raising  an  arm  in  his  cause.  Yet,  when  he  had  nothing 
against  tbe  vhole  world  but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  be  did  not 
fiall.  Everytbing  was  annibilated  around  bis  tbrone  ;  but  bis 
gloxy  remained,  still  soaring  above  bis  bead. 

XLIV. 

As  a  diplomatist,  be  was  eminentlj  sbrewd,  wbile  be  bad 
bis  ambition  to  serve,  and  bis  reign  to  establisb.  In  bis  Italian 
campaign  be  fougbt  witb  one  band,  and  negociated  witb  tbe 
otber.  He  daringly  triâed  witb  tbe  instractions  of  the  radical 
republicanism  of  tbe  Conyention.  He  treated  witb  conquered 
Piedmont,  whicb  he  had  autbority  to  destroy,  and  increased 
the  republican  army  against  Austria  witb  tbe  contingents  of  a 
monarchy.  He  negociated  witb  the  Pope,  whom  he  was  directed 
to  expel  from  Home,  and  enlisted  on  bis  side  the  feelings, 
tbe  respect,  and  even  tbe  superstitions  of  the  people.  He 
treated  witb  Modena  for  millions,  and  paid  his  soldiers  witb 
the  treasures  of  princes,  He  negociated  with  Tuscany  and  with 
Naples,  to  divide  his  enemies,  and  to  fight  them,  like  the  Horatius 
of  old,  one  after  the  otber.  He  soothed  Venice,  while  he  required 
ber  neutrality;  but  iusulted,  violated,  and  crushed  her,  when 
be  no  longer  feared  her  power.  He  relumed  the  fire  of 
revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  independence  in  Milan;  then 
resold  Venice  to  Austria  ;  and  thus  purchased  the  shadow  of 
peace,  with  whicb  he  expected  tx)  make  himself  popular  in  France. 
Thus  far  his  diplomacy  was  that  of  Machiavel,  but  of  a  patriotic 
Machiavel,  who  committed  sucb  treachery  only  as  was  useful 
to  his  coimtry. 

XLV. 

But  be  was  no  sooner  on  tbe  tbrone  than  ail  bis  négoci- 
ations became  a  séries  of  maelstroms  as  fatal  to  himself  as  to  the 
Bolid  greatness  of  his  country.  He  threatened  England,  whicb 
be  could  not  reach  either  by  sea  or  land;  and  be  declared 
bimself  ber  etemal  thougb  powerless  antagonist.  He  thus 
created  tbe  hatred  «f  a  Hannibal  against  bis  natiim  and 
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djnasty,  thns  plactng  th«  continent  in  the  paj  of  tbat  poirer, 
and  tb«  commerco  of  the  irorld  onder  it«  flag. 

He  ftlienated  the  whole  of  indapendmt  Gennanj,  bj  t«J^ 
ritorial  cufûdity  and  fkmi]}'  appantges,  bj  which  he  multiplied 
princes,  without  obtaining  Rapport.  He  refiued  to  Rusaia  tho 
Empire  of  the  Ëast,  while  he  secnred  to  himself  that  of  the 
West  He  declared  the  incompatibilité  of  an;  other  pover 
whatever  with  that  of  his  ow,  eren  al  the  ettremitj  of  the 
earth.  He  also  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  universal 
monarchj  ;  that  ia  to  sar,  the  common  and  univereal  enemj  of 
ail  thronea  and  ail  nationalitîeg.  Thna,  with  hia  own  hands, 
be  combiaed  Eugland,  Russia,  Aoatria,  Pruasia, — ail  the  world, 
in  short, — in  the  league  of  the  human  race  against  him. 

He  fought  battles,  and  faia  famé  aod  geniua  gave  bim 
Tictoty.  He  made  treaties  of  peace,  which  trera  false,  short, 
precariona,  and  menacing  for  those  he  had  bat  holf  cooquered  :— 
treaties  vhich  allowed  the  parties  to  respire,  bat  not  ta  disann. 
In  the  expectation  of  a  newly  premeditated  war  with  Buasia.  he 
had  ihe  niHdnesa  to  throw  die  Ottoman  Empire  into  the  hands  of 
that  power,  and  thus  to  deprive  himself  of  the  onlj  great  and 
natural  allj  which  remained  to  bim  for  the  daj  of  stniggle. 

He  conquered  Vienna,  and  he  re-eetablished  the  Austriaa 
monarchy  :  but  he  saw  Hungaiy  aighing  for  indepeodence,  and 
left  it  sabservient  te  that  power. 

He  coD^aered  Berlin,  but  he  did  not  extingaish  Pmssis. 
He  saw  Poland  dismembered,  palpitaling  withhope  and  patriotism 
towards  him.  He  could  recall  her  U>  life  with  a  wave  of  bis 
hand,  make  ber  the  firm  ally  of  France,  the  outpost  of  his 
armiea,  the  arbiter  of  the  Nortfa  and  of  Genaanj,  the  barrier  of 
Russia,  and  he  eold  her  remains  to  the  conquered  powera,  to 
parcbase  the  faveurs  aod  considération  of  tbe  o)d  races  for  his 
djnasty  of  upstarts. 

He  aaw  Spein  tbrow  herself  into  bie  arma,  accept  his  arbi* 
trations,  implore  hia  guardianabip,  associaie  herself  witb  France 
in  a  compact,  natnral  and  etemal,  of  the  South  agaiost  the  coi^ 
quering  races  of  the  North  ;  bat  be  preferred  rather  to  batnblv 
Ûian  to  attract  her,  and  to  conquer  ber  for  bis  brotber,  tban  to 
bave  Tolnntarj  poneesion  for  tbegpod  of  hia  ooontiy. 
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Finallj,  he  threw  himaelf,  with  a  million  of  men,  into  the 
heart  of  Russia,  to  invade,  by  an  unnatural  contradiction,  the 
Horth  by  the  south,  and  to  posseas  himself  of  notbing  but  snow 
and  aahes.  Germany,  wbicb  be  imprudently  lefu  armed  and 
ezasperated  bebind  bim,  closed  npon  bis  ateps,  and  be  waa 
taken  in  a  trap  wbicb  be  bad  prepared  for  bimself.  He  seemed 
tD  baye  bad  but  one  object  in  bispolic^  for  ten  years  past,  viz., 
to  unité  ail  nations  in  a  combination  of  sbame  and  batred 
againgt  him  ;  and  to  render  France  tbe  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
tiie  buman  race.  Tbis  was  tbe  genius  of  bis  fbreign  policy— 
the  genius  of  selûabness,  wbicb  beoame,  in  bis  case,  tbe  geniua 
of  ruin. 

XLVI. 

He  at  lengtb  capitulated,  or  ratber  France  capitulated 
witbout  bim,  and  he  travelled  alone,  across  bis  conquered  coun- 
tiy  and  bis  ravaged  provinces,  the  route  to  bis  first  exile,  his 
only  cortège  the  resentments  and  the  murmure  of  his  country. 
Wbat  remains  bebind  bim  of  his  long  reign  ?  for  this  is  the 
criterion  by  which  God  and  men  judge  the  political  genius  of 
founders.  AU  truth  is  fruitful,  ail  falsehood  barren.  In 
policy,  whatever  does  not  create  bas  no  existence.  Life  is 
judged  by  what  survives  it  He  left  freedom  cbained,  equality 
compromised  by  posthumous  institutions,  feudalism  parodied, 
without  power  to  exist,  buman  conscience  resold,  philosophy 
proscribed,  préjudices  encouraged,  tbe  buman  mind  diminished, 
instruction  materialised  and  concentrated  in  the  pure  sciences 
alone,  schools  converted  into  barracks,  literature  degraded  by 
censorsbip  or  humbled  by  baseness,  national  représentation 
perverted,  élection  abolished,  the  arts  enslaved,  commerce 
destroyed,  crédit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed.  interna 
tional  hatred  revived,  the  people  oppressed,  or  enrolled  in  the 
army,  pajing  in  blood  or  taxes  the  ambition  of  an  unequalled 
soldier,  but  covering  with  the  great  name  of  France  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  âge,  the  nûseries  and  dégradation  of  the 
country.  This  is  tbe  founder  !  This  is  the  man  ! — a  man 
instead  of  a  révolution  1 — a  man  instead  of  an  epoch  ! — a 
man   instead  of  a  countJ7 1-— a  man  instead  of   a  nation  ! 
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Nothisg  aller  bîm  1  nothing  aroond  him  but  bia  shadow, 
making  aterile  Uie  eighUenth  cantuiy,  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated  Id  himself  alone.  Personal  glory  wiU  be  alwajB  spokea 
of  as  characterising  the  âge  of  Ni^ioleon  ;  bot  ît  wiU  nerer 
merit  tha  praîae  beatowed  npon  tbw  (tf  Angnstas,  of  Chairle- 
magne,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  There  ia  no  âge  ;  tlure  ia  onlf  a 
nome;  and  this  naine  signifie!  nothing  to  hnmani^  buthinisel£ 

XLVII. 

FaUe  in  institadona,  fpr  he  retrognded  ;  &lse  in  polii^,  for 
be  debased  ;  &lse  in  morale,  for  he  comiptad  ;  lalse  in  ciTiliza- 
tion,  for  he  oppressed  ;  &lse  in  diplomacy,  for  heisolalad, — he 
was  onl;  tnie  in  war  ;  for  he  aheâ  torrents  of  human  blood. 
But  vhat  can  we  then  allow  him  ?  His  individual  genius  waa 
great  ;  bal  it  waa  the  genios  of  matarialiam.  Hù  intelUgenoe 
iras  vast  and  cloar,  but  it  was  the  intolligence  of  calculation. 
He  eountad.  be  ir^hed,  he  measored  ;  bot  he  felt  not  ;  he 
lored  not;  be  aruLpathised  witfa  none;  ha  was  a  statua  rather 
than  a  mao.  Therein  laj  his  inferiori^  to  Aleunder  and  to 
Cœaar:  be  reaembled  more  the  Hannibal  of  the  Aristociacr. 
Few  men  hsve  thus  been  moulded,  and  moulded  cold.  Ali  ms 
eolid,  nothing  goahed  fi>rtfa,  in  that  mind  nothing  waa  tnoved. 
Hia  metallic  nature  was  felt  even  in  bis  stjle.  He  was,  perbapa, 
the  greatest  writer  of  human  éventa  aiuM  Machiavel.  Mucb 
■aperioi  to  César  in  the  acooont  of  his  campaigna,  bis  stjle  is 
not  tbe  written  expression  alone:  it  is  die  action.  Everf 
aentenoe  in  Us  pages  is,  so  to  speak,  the  conntar-part  and 
ooant«r-impression  of  the  fact.  There  is  neiiber  a  letter,  a 
Bonnd,  or  a  colour  wasted  between  tbe  fact  and  the  word,  and 
the  word  b  himself.  His  phrases  concise,  but  struck  off  withonC 
omament,  recall  tbose  times  when  Bajaxet  and  Cbarlemagne. 
not  knowing  how  to  write  their  namea  at  the  bottom  of  their 
impérial  acte,  dipped  their  hands  in  ick  or  blood,  and  applied 
tbem  with  ail  their  articulations  impressed  upon  the  parchmenL 
It  was  not  the  aignature;  it  was  the  handitselfof  tfaeherothua 
fixed  etemall;  before  the  ejes  ;  and  snch  were  the  pages  of  hia 
campaigns  dictated  bj  Napoléon,— the  toi;  seul  of  moremen^ 
of  action,  and  of  combat 
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XLVIII. 

This  famé,  which  oonstitated  hb  mondity,  his  conscience, 
and  his  principle,  he  merited,  by  his  nature  and  his  talents, 
irom  war  and  fix)in  glory  ;  and  he  has  oovered  with  it  the  nama 
of  France.  France,  obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tjranny 
and  his  crimes,  should  also  accept  his  glory  with  a  serions  grati- 
tude. She  oannot  separate  her  name  from  his,  withôut  lessening 
it  ;  for  it  is  equally  incrusted  with  his  greatness  as  with  his 
fimlts.  She  wished  for  renown,  and  he  has  given  it  to  her;  but 
i^t  she  principally  owes  to  him  is  the  celebrity  she  has  gained 
ia  the  world.  ^ 

XLIX. 

This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  which  is 
improperly  called  glory,  constituted  his  means  and  his  end. 
Let  him  tberefore  enjoy  it.  The  noise  he  has  made  will  resound 
through  distant  âges  ;  but  let  it  not  pervert  posterity,  or  falsify 
the  judgment  of  mankind.  This  man,  one  of  the  greatest 
créations  of  God,  applied  himself  with  greater  power  than  any 
other  man  ever  possessed,  to  accumulate,  therefrom,  on  his 
route,  révolutions  and  améliorations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
if  to  check  the  march  of  ideas,  and  make  ail  received  truths 
retrace  their  steps.  But  time  has  overleaped  him,  and  truths 
aHd  ideas  hâve  resumed  their  ordinary  current.  He  is  admired 
as  a  soldier  ;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign  ;  he  is  judged  as  a 
founder  of  nations  ;  great  in  action,  litUe  in  idea,  nothing  in 
virtue  ; — such  is  the  mau  I 
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af  tbe  CoQM  de  PraTcnce  darinp  ibe  Emigniiou — Hii  opinioiu— 
Bb  nopapolui^  vilb  the  EmignnU — Populuit;  ol  hli  biatber  tbe 
Cranl  d'Anoii — I>ettet  of  the  Coant  de  PioTOnee  ta  Ziouu  XVI.^ 
Wur  egaiiut  tbe  BepoUie — The  Ceiuit  de  Pro*eoea  Regenl — Uïm 
intrigue*  in  France  •iod  in  Vaadfe — Hia  maniiealo  OD  the  deaih  of 
Louia  XTL — Hti  life  at  Varoca — He  qaiti  Verona,  and  Tiiili  the 
umj  of  Condf — Hii  orgoeialioiu  with  Piebefcm — He  learea  tbe 
unir  "f  Condé — Hii  adrautnica  and  hii  life  in  Oemun; — Ue  telirci 
ta  Hillao — He  ia  foreed  to  qDÏt  ît — Hî*  TCtain  to  Uitlan — H«  gon 
la  Eogland— Ba  ia  receïied  bj  Ibe  Duke  of  Boekingham — He  re- 
tire* ta  BartweU — iS.  de  Blaea* — Lïfii  *nd  medititinna  of  Louii 
XVIIL  it  HailireU— Euflaiid  and  Lonia  XVIIL  in  1B13. 


While  Napoléon  was  tbtis  travelling  tavards  hia  firet  exila, 
«bither  we  ahaiï  soon  haTe  to  follow  him,  the  prioces  of  tha 
house  of  Bourbon  wera  approachîng  Paria.  Thej  were  cotning 
to  occapy,  or  to  fonn  the  circle  round  a  throtte  which  war  had 
hestowed  upon  them  after  having  raised  it  for  auother,  and  of 
vhich  the  Révolution  and  tha  connter-RevoIution,  tben  nnani* 
moos,  were  aoonaftâr  ta  dispute  the  possession.  ïbe«  prînnes 
were  known  to  France  onl;  bj  name. 

Before  wa  namte  the  accession  of  the  Bonrhons,  their 
attempt  at  reigning.  and  their  second  fait,  wo  shell  introdaca 
the  reader  to  tha  princes  and  princesses  who  composed  thb 
royal  familj,  and  «ho  had  been  proscribed  equslly  for  twenty 
years  from  the  memoiy  and  the  soil  We  eh^  also  state  the 
feeling  with  which  thèse  members  of  the  sovereign  dynasty  re- 
tumed  to  the  kingdom  of  their  nies,  and  the  sentiments  witb 
^lich  France  regarded  them,  ttnd  hailed  their  ntom. 
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II. 

The  royal  famîly  tiras  componA  ot  aeven  princes  and  five 
princesses  : — The  King,  Louis  XVIII.  ;  his  brother,  the  Coant 
d*Artûis;  the  two  sons  of  this  prince;  the  Dake  d'Angou- 
léme,  and  the  Dake  de  Beny  ;  the  Prince  of  Condê  ;  his  son, 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  Ûie  Duke  d*0r1eans. 

The  princesses  wero  the  Duchess  d*Ângoulême  ;  the 
Duchesa  d'Orléans,  widow  of  Philip-Egalité;  the  Duchess 
d'Orléans,  wife  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  Duke  d*Orieans  ;  Made* 
moiselle  d'Orléans,  sister  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  finallj,  the 
Duchess  de  Bourbon,  and  the  children  of  Louis  Philippe,  Duke 
d'Orléans;  thePrincess  Louise,  and  the  Duke  de  Chartres. 

Thèse  were  the  personages  whom  exile  had  restored  to 
their  country. 

In  this  retum  to  the  common  mother  land  of  old  France 
(after  so  many  years  of  adversity  and  sorrow,  after  so  many 
mutilations  from  the  royal  trunk  and  its  branches,  by  the  revo- 
lutionary  axe,  or  by  the  assassination  of  Vincennes,  in  this 
tardy  réparation  of  proscriptions,  in  this  astonishmeut  of  the 
palace  on  receiving  its  ancient  lords,  in  this  joy  of  the  servants 
on  seeiug  once  more  their  old  masters,  in  the  unexpected 
happineâs  of  this  family,  in  treading  at  length,  amidst  the 
noise  of  acclamations  and  public  rejoicings,  the  soil  which 
might  hâve  long  before  devoured  them) — there  was  so  much 
heartfelt  syrapathy,  foreign  as  well  as  French,  for  unmerited 
mbfortuues,  and  touching  réparations, — such  an  effusion  of 
popular  sensibility,  associating  itself  with  thèse  royal  impres- 
sions ;  in  fine,  such  a  benignity  iu  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
that  tendemess,  astonishmeut,  and  family  joy  seemed,  in  some 
measure,  a  national  spirit,  aud  the  imagination  of  tbe  people 
appeared  to  participate  in  the  adversities  and  in  the  felicities 
of  a  rocovered  portion  of  the  old  royal  stock.  This  is  the 
force  of  nature,  when  allowed  to  appear  through  political 
science:  it  is  the  spell  of  bygone  recollections,  when  it 
mingles  for  a  moment  with  future  hopes  ;  it  is  tlie  awakening 
of  traditions  in  the  heart,  when  thèse  traditions  are  personified 
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in  a  race  retarmng  firom  a  lengthened  exile  ;  it  is  pity  vhioH 
avenges  itself,  and  a  popnlar  coronatîon  of  the  restored  exiles. 
Thèse  were  the  onlj  dajs  they  cocdd  call  their  own  ;  but  thej 
were  delightful,  as  oombining  at  once  the  past  and  the  future. 
The  daj  after  recommenced  their  difi&culties  and  their  périls  ; 
ù>r  impossihilities  were  required  of  them  ;-*the  adoption  of 
interests  and  ideas  répugnant  to  their  hearts, — ^that  which 
«as  and  cannot  beagain,that  which  is  to  corne,  and  that  which 
is  gone, — the  illusion  and  the  reality,  the  past  and  the  présent 
But  let  ua  not  anticipate  thèse  future  trials  of  the  royal  family; 
a  glimpse  of  them  onlj  ms  visible  in  their  retum  :  th^  were 
preceded  by  an  immense  fcvonr— this  waathepower  of  fbeling. 

ni. 

Louis  KVIII.  waa  bordering  on  the  siztieth  year  of  hîs 
life;  the  âge  at  whicb  the  understanding  possesses  àll  itg 
maturity,  and  at  which  the  body  bas  yet  loet  none  of  ite 
Tigour  in  the  powerfol  races  of  mankind.  He  was  brother  to 
Louis  XVI.,  Ûie  Charles  I.  of  France.  His  iather  was  the 
Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,  a  prince  who  had  had  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  throne,  and  who  seemed  dostined  to  adom  it 
with  only  obscure  virtues.  Louis  XVIII.,  before  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  bore  the  title  of  Gount  de  Pro- 
vence, and  had  married,  when  young,  Joséphine  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.,  King  of  Sardinia.  He 
never  had  any  children;  and  had  lost  his  wife  during  t)ia 
émigration.  This  prince,  who  has  played  with  great  gooA 
fortune,  one  of  the  most  difflcult  parts  in  hiatory  on  the 
throne,  mérita  considération.  His  understanding  was  equal  to 
the  requirementa  of  his  destiny,  if  his  character  was  inferior 
to  the  work  assigoed  him.  He  would  bave  founded  a  dynasty, 
had  he  known  how  to  maintainit  Let  us  examine  his  life;  it 
will  eluddate  his  reign. 

IV. 

The  Count  de  Provence,  aolitazy  and  reserved  at  the  couft 
of  Louis  XVI.,  had  aunounded  hLEuself  with  a  little  cour^ 
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distinct  from  that  of  his  brother,  which  suited  bis  cbaracter, 
wbicb  was  studious,  familiar,  and  somewbat  féminine.  Man* 
âness  was  wanting  to  bis  soûl,  as  well  as  to  bis  body  ;  it  only 
dîsplayed  itself  in  bis  onderstanding.  He  possessed,  tbougb 
rery  young,  some  portion-  of  tbat  sagadty  and  pénétration 
yAùch  distinguisbed  tbe  eunocbs, — ^tbe  sovereigns  of  tbeit 
fOTereigns,  in  tbe  Greek  court  of  Byzantium  :  a  Narses,  bom 
on  tbe  steps  of  a  tbrone,  deligbting  like  them  in  knotting  and 
ontying  tbe  knots  of  policy  in  tbe  mysterioos  intrigues  of  a 
palace  ;  conciliating  witbin  tbe  faveur  of  courts,  and  witbout 
tbe  popularity  of  public  opinion  ;  ambitions  in  désires,  modest 
and  restrained  in  attitude;  concealing  tbeir  plots  under  tbe 
rigour  of  cérémonial,  and  under  tbe  puerilities  of  étiquette  ; 
surrounding  tbemselves  mth  pbilosopbers,  men  of  lettcrs, 
comedians,  and  artists  ;  affecting  even  a  passion  for  women, 
bat  caring  for  notbing  more  tban  tbeir  suppleness,  tbeir  grâce, 
and  tbe  malice  of  tbeir  wlt  ;  seeking  tbe  friendsbip  of  men  in 
tbe  absence  of  love,  and  perpetually  désirons  of  reposing  tbeir 
soûls  on  a  favourite.  Sucb  was  the  natural  disposition  of  tbe 
Oount  de  Provence. 


V. 


He  justly  felt  tbat  be  had  a  genîus  very  superîor  to  tbat 
of  bis  brother  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  tbe  superôcial  and  unreflect 
ing  mind  of  bis  otber  brother,  tbe  Count  d  Artois.  He  left  tt> 
tbe  first,  with  much  extemal  considération,  the  eiyoyment, 
tbe  respect,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  throne  :  be  a^ected 
to  conceal  his  superiority  under  a  real  dévotion  to  him,  and 
under  a  feigned  indifférence  to  power.  He  would  bave  dreaded 
to  overshadow  with  his  meritby  toomuch  display,notLouisXVI., 
wbo  was  incapable  of  umbrage  or  rivalship,  but  the  young  and 
beautiful  Marie* Antoinette,  a  princess  of  intense  fascination, 
at  once  jealous  and  incapable  of  domination.  With  greater 
unwillingiiess,  the  Count  de  Provence  left  to  his  second 
brother.  the  Count  d'Artois,  idol  of  the  Queen,  of  the  court, 
and  of  the  youth  of  France,  the  empire  of  grâce,  of  volatility, 
and  of  public  &Yoar.    Unable  to  equal  him  on  thèse  points, 
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he  labonred  to  dîstii^iiish  hinuelf  hy  a  more  solid  superioritj, 
and  played  the  paît  <d  a  precocioua  sage,  and  censor  in  a 
friiolous  court,  and  an  itl  govemed  oountiy.  He  Btudied 
hÎBtory,  politûnl  science,  the  théories  of  economj,  and  tite 
goremment  of  empires  :  he  wtdU  much,  and  on  al)  aubjects  ; 
and  he  eren  cultjvatad  light  literature  after  more  serions 
sUidies.  He  had  an  ambition  for  wit,  and  an  appedto  for 
glorj  of  b11  descriptions.  He  pabliehed  some  of  bis  poctr^  ïn 
the  Hterary  annale  of  tbe  time  ;  and  he  had  some  of  his  dnunu 
represented  in  the  popular  théâtres  of  Paris,  under  the  namea 
of  his  sycophants  or  of  his  secretaries.  He  eiùoyed,  like  the 
Roman  Emperor,  his  success  upon  the  stage  equally  wiih  his 
proxiroitj  to  tbe  throne.  He  surrounded  himself  «tth  phi- 
îosophers,  thewista,  and  oensors  of  govemment  and  religion. 
He  allowed  them  to  dirulge  in  publie  bis  cri^cisms  on  the 
ministry,  his  ideas  for  refonning  tbe  kingdom,  bis  accordance 
in  beart  and  sou)  with  the  gênerai  spirit  of  the  nation,  which 
was  evincing  itself  in  complâints  against  tbe  goTernment,  and 
in  outbursts  of  entbustaam,  tbe  precursors  of  a  révolution. 
But  he  never  permittad  thèse  murmius  and  this  enthusiasm  to 
pass  the  bounds  of  extemal  respect  for  religion  aud  the  throne. 
Although  a  sceptic  in  religion,  and  revolutionary  in  politics,  he 
regarded  the  church  and  monarcb;  as  two  popular  idole,  nhoso 
divinitj  migbt  be  contested  without  removing  tbeir  images  from 
before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  people.  There  was  étiquette  and 
ceremonj  even  in  his  conricdons  ;  for  be  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  establisbed  cnatom  ;  aud  ail  reform  which  extended  to 
his  own  djnasty  appeared  to  bim  sacrilegious. 

Ue  forceaw  a  révolution,  and  thinkiog  hia  brother  nneqnal 
to  the  strugg)e  of  the  times,  be)ieTed  bis  weakness  would 
drive  bim  to  abdication  ;  that  tbe  Count  d'Artois  nould  lose 
himself  in  vain  résistance  to  the  progress  of  the  world;  and 
that  France,  re-constituted  on  a  new  mon&rchical  pian,  ivould 
take  refuge  under  his  own  govemment.  He  did  not  conspira 
to  obuin,  nor  even  désire  this  consummation  ;  but  he  expected 
ail.  Kerertbeless,  he  loved  the  kiag,  bb  brotber,  as  much  a» 
he  vas  capable  of  loiing  anj  one  ranking  abore  him. 
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The  embamussmenta  of  the  trensufjr.  tbo  dissipations  of 
ihe  court,  the  refusai  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  relieve  the 
flnancial  necessities,  the  tendencj  of  public  opinion,  expressed 
by  the  public  i^riters,  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the 
confiding  faith  of  the  king  in  the  concurrence  of  the  natioii, 
induced  the  convocation  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  or,  ii^ 
other  YioràSf  the  friendly  and  officions  grand  council  of  the 
sation«  around  its  king.  The  Count  de  Provence  hère  dis- 
played  himself  to  the  people  as  a  popular  and  reforming 
prince  ;  he  ranged  himself  in  opposition  to  the  arlBtocracy,  on 
the  side  of  the  niasses,  and  of  justice  and  right  The  position 
he  assumed,  bis  votes  and  bis  language,  promised  at  the  same 
time  a  tribune  and  a  modération  of  the  Bevolution  ;  and  the 
popularity  of  bis  name  was  becoming  formidable.  Tbis  incense 
of  public  favour  he  inbaled  with  transport,  and  vould  never 
voluntarily  give  it  up,  so  long  as  it  only  required  from  him  the 
sacrifice  of  opinions  ;  but  tbe  Constituent  Assembly  soon  came 
to  sap  the  ancient  supports  of  the  throne  :  and  the  church  and 
aristocracy  crumbled  away  under  the  bands  of  tbe  tien  état^  or 
national  majority.  Tbe  Count  de  Provence  had  favoured  the 
aupremacy  of  this  numerical  msyority  of  tbe  nation,  by  voting 
that  the  people  sbould  bave  a  représentation  proportioned,  not 
merely  to  its  unity  as  an  order  of  the  State,  but  to  its  numbers 
as  a  population.  By  this  vote  he  nationalizvd  himself  still 
more  ;  be  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  Mirabeau^  and 
became  popular^  but  vanted  to  remain  a  prince. 

VII. 

Direct  insults  to  the  throne  soon  wamed  the  Count  de 
Provence  that  the  Bevolution  threatened  even  the  monarchy  ; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  at  least  respect  tbe  monarcb.  Still 
relying  on  bis  own  popularity,  he  censured  ail  prématuré  émi- 
gration ;  and  while  bis  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  âying  from 
Versailles,  had  left  the  country,  and  was  hastening  from  Turin 
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to  Vieniu  and  8l  Pet«TSbiu^,  ti>  nlly  the  miliUry  noU»  of 
Fnnee  aad  tbe  Burapean  courts  iiito  a  cnisade  agûnat  tha 
JBerolation,  he,  more  Ërm,  mon  &ithfal,  and  mors  poliiic, 
had  fbllowed  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  when  cunied  off  fniin 
Venaillea  bj  tbe  inronectioii  of  tbe  Sth  and  6th  of  October, 
to  Paris.  Tbe  peopls  mpeotad,  cheered,  uid  aorrounded  bim 
iritb  ereiy  marit  of  afiection  id  bù  palace  of  the  Luxemboui^g, 
and  he  appeared  in  Ibe  ligbt  of  a  oonciliator  betvean  tbe  coiut 
and  tbe  Rerolodon. 

But  be  hirnself  soon  after  became  unpopulaiv-tiie  odînm  of 
an  anti-re*olntioiui7  conspirocj,  concooted  by  ooe  of  tbe  ofBcen 
of  his  militai;  booâebtdd,  baving  fallen  on  faim.  Thia  of&cer, 
tbe  Marquis  de  Favnis,  bad  been  oommîssioQed  to  ncgociate 
considérable  loans  foT  bis  ancient  master,  wad  had  at  tbe  samo 
time  plottfld.  either  witb  tbe  lacit  consent  of  the  Count  de 
Provence,  or  imknown  ta  bim,  a  conspiracy.  tbe  ol^ject  of  which 
vas  st  once  to  deatroj  tbe  tbree  cbiefsof  tbe  Berolution,  viz., 
I^fayette.  Necker,  snd  haOj, — to  can;  off  tbe  lùngfrom  his 
guardians,  and  conduct  bim  to  Peronne,  oud  to  elect  tbe  Count 
de  Pro*ence  r^ent  of  tbe  kingdom.  Favras  was  accused, 
seized,  and  oondemned  to  deatb,  but  died  without  betraving 
his  confedeiatea,  and  cairied  witb  bim  to  tfao  grave  ihe  enigms 
of  tbe  innocence  or  participation  in  guilt  of  tbe  kitig  s  brotlier. 
Before  he  expiied,  bowever,  he  broke  forth  into  muttered 
malédictions  on  the  bead  of  aome  powerful  acoomplice,  who 
thos  abandoned  bim  (o  hia  fate  ;  and  puUio  opinion,  whetbor 
jnstlj  or  unJQstij,  completed  tbe  révélation,  and  pointed  out 
the  Count  de  Provence.  Tho  mysterf  vas  burïed  in  tbe  grave 
of  Favias  :  bnt  the  Count  de  Provence,  fearïng  tfae  consé- 
quences of  sueb  an  sccuaation,  anticîpated  tbem  bv  a  justifica- 
tion— at  once  timid  and  daring — before  tho  council  of  tbe 
Commune  of  Parie.  He  weut  tbitber  in  great  stalc,  and 
spoke  as  one  accused  befors  the  judgcs  of  tbo  people.  Ue 
deacribed  the  «itent  of  fais  connection  vitli  Favras,  and  spe- 
ctfied  ita  nature,  separating  the  financial  interests,  which  that  ^ 
gentleman  had  been  aiithorised  hy  bim  to  ibnrard,  from  an; 
anti-revolutionarj  entarprises  wliieb  be  migbt  hav«  conceived 
on  fais  own  aocotinL 
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He  spoke  with  the  accent  of  candour  and  the  persuasion  of  tnith. 
He  did  more  :  he  loudly  professed  his  revolutionarj  principles. 

'  Ever  since  the  Assembly  bf  Notables,*'  said  he,  *'  where 
I  TOted  in  favoor  of  the  double  représentation  of  the  people,  I 
hâve  felt  assured  that  a  great  révolution  was  about  to  take 
place  ;  that  the  king,  from  his  well-meaning  disposition,  his 
Tirtues,  and  his  exalted  rank,  should  be  the  head  of  it  ;  that 
the  royal  authority  should  be  the  bulwark  of  the  authority  of 
the  nation.    I  hâve  a  right  to  be  believed  on  my  wonL*' 

The  populace,  proud  to  behold  the  brother  of  the  king 
lecognise  its  jurisdiction  and  implore  its  acquittai,  covered  him 
^th  applause,  and  reconducted  him  in  triumph  to  his  palace. 
But  the  pardon  for  Favras,  which  he  had  thus  corne  to  ask, 
was  not  granted  him. 

VIII. 

Dangers  increased  every  day,  and  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Condé  and  the  king*s  aunts  fled  one  by  one  from  the  soil  of 
France.  A  report  was  spread  of  the  approaching  departure  of 
the  Count  de  Provence,  and  the  people  flocked  to  his  palace  to 
assure  themselves  of  his  présence.  He  caused  his  doors  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  chatting  familiarly  with  the  women  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  swore  that  he  never  would  leave 
them.  •*  But  if  the  king  should  go?"  asked  one  of  thé  women. 
"  For  a  woman  of  understanding,"  replied  the  prince,  •'  you 
hâve  put  a  very  silly  question."  Thus  eluding  theanswer,  and 
giving  it  to  be  very  well  understood  by  his  tone  that  if  his 
brother  should  désert  the  throne,  he,  his  successor,  would  not 
be  80  destitute  of  ambition  as  not  to  mouut  it. 

The  whole  conduct  and  gcnius  of  this  prince  were  corn- 
prised  in  this  sentence. 

IX. 

He  displayed,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  obstinacy,  reserve, 
and  courage,  during  the  days  of  tumult,  when  the  people 
invaded  the  Tuileries,  and  insulted  the  king  and  queen,  but 
tnmed  their  anger  from  him  to  concentrate  it  upon  the  king. 
He  shielded  and  consoled  his  brother,  reciting,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  tamult,  those  versée  in  irhich  bis  feLTonrite  poet  Horace 
boenU  of  the  tranqnil  Berenity  of  the  fields,  in  opposition  to 
the  ^tations  of  the  pohu»  Emd  of  pnblic  afiairs.  The  mis- 
fortunes  of  Marie-Antoinette  had  reconciled  hîm  «ith  her  ;  he 
admired  her  from  pi^,  and  he  won  the  confidencs  of  his 
brother  and  sisterin-law.  While  fae  feigned,  in  the  eyee  of 
the  people,  the  ânn  resolution  not  to  deaert  his  post,  as  a 
citizen  and  the  eventual  heir  of  the  throne,  he  vas  prepering 
to  Bave  his  head  from  the  hands  of  the  Révolution  ;  sud  even, 
nbîle  putting  the  best  lace  on  tbe  matter,  to  lull  tbe  alarm 
ftnd  snspicioQS  of  the 'people,  tbe  door  of  émigration  was 
secretlj  opened  behind  hjm.  Still  more  politic  tban  brave, 
his  courage  was  less  adventuious  tban  bis  intellect.  Tbe  king 
'  confided  to  hîm  his  intended  fiigbt,  nbich  was  fized  for  the 
30th  of  June  ;.  and  tbe  Count  de  Provence  had  so  much  sang- 
froid  on  the  occasion,  that  he  even  mode  some  grammatical 
oonectiona  in  tbe  déclaration  which  Louis  XVI.  bad  left  upon 
hîa  table,  to  protest  s^nst  ail  tbs  acts  of  the  nation  mado 
during  hia  absence.  Tbe  £ite  of  this  Eing  and  his  family  is 
known.  Arrested  at  Varennes,  and  brougbt  back  a  prisoner  to 
reign  and  die  at  Paris.  Uore  able,  more  fortunate,  or  less 
pursued,  the  Count  de  Provence  succeeded  wbere  his  brother 
^ed.  He  has  himaelf  written  an  account  of  his  tligbt  nitb 
a  corioDa  pueiilitj  of  litenry  minutenese,  rather  thau  with 
royal  digni^.  It  ia  a  aomewbat  grotesque  commentary  on 
fl^ht  and  feor  ;  and  one  would  be  tempted  to  smile  in  reading 
ît,  if  the  scafibld  vas  not  behind  the  fugitive.  His  measures  had 
been  taken  with  devemess  and  onnning — féminine  virtues  wbicb 
never  failed  this  prince,  in  the  embamiBsiBeDts  or  périls  that 
niroonded  him. 

X. 

Hia  favourite.  Madame  de  Balbi,  a  lad;  «hose  wit  he  liked 
eren  more  than  her  charma,  and  hia  friand  Count  d'Avaray, 
vere  his  sole  confidants.  Count  d'Avaraj  made  the  pré- 
parations for  his  flight.  Thèse  being  gnished,  tha  prioce,  aa 
vaoel,  went  to  the  Tuileries,  affected  a  &ee  and  unembarrassed 
air.  reffloioed  tîU  elevea  o'dock  mth  tbe  king  and  queen; 
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received  the  last  farewell  of  the  king,  of  the  qaeen,  and  of  his 
8ister,  Madame  Elizabeth,  who  restndned  their  tears  for  fear  of 
betrayîng  themBelves.    He  then  retumed  with  his  courtiers  to 
his  own  palace,  and  even  to  his  own  bed-chamber,  was  undressed 
by  his  valet-de-chambre,  yiho  slept  in  the  same  room,  and 
whom  he  distrusted.    He  went  to  bed,  dosed  the  curtains  on 
one  aide,  got  ont  at  the  other  without  noise,  slipped  into  a 
cabinet  which  communicated  with  a  lobby  of  the  palace,  passed 
from  thence  to  a  lodgp,  where  Count  d*Avaray  was  waiting  for 
him  with  a  disguise  ;  painted  his  eyebrows,  assumed  false  hair 
over  his  own,  and  placed  on  his  round- bat  a  large  tri-coloured 
cockade.    He  then  descended  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  where 
a  hackney-coach  was  waiting  for  him.     On  the  quay  he  found  a 
travelling  carnage  with  post-horses,  got  into  it  with  his  friend, 
and  with  Englbh  names  and  passports,  passed  the  barriers 
without  suspicion,  and  took  the  road  to  Soissons.     There  tho 
axletree  of  his  carriage  broke,  and  retarded  his  flight     He 
affected  an  English  accent,  chatted  with  the  idlers  who  sur- 
rounded  the  carriage,  deceived  them,  and  dallied  with  his  péril, 
confiding,  though  by  nomeans  credulous,  in  a  miraculous  image, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  the  evening  before,  by  his  pious 
sister,  Madame  Elizabeth.     On  arriving  at  Maubeuge,  the  last 
town  in  France  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  he  bribed  the  postilion 
to  pass  round  the  to?m,  and  tearing  the  tri-coloured  cockade  off 
his  hat,  he  abandoned  himself  to  joy  on  throwing  away,  at  last, 
this  sign  of  his  oppression  and  of  lus  terror.     When  they 
reached  Mons,   he  pressed  his   deliverer  Count  d*Avaray  in 
his  arms,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  to  thank  heaven  for 
his  safety.     Then  mingling  his  scenic  and  literary  souvenirs 
with  bis  self-congratulations  on  his  escape,  he  parodied  some 
verses  of  an  opéra,  and  applied  their  tragic  meaning  to  the  most 
burlesque  accidents  of  his  disguise  and  jouruey.     Alas  !   while 
he  was  thus  revelling  in  the  isolated  joys  of  his  own  safety,  his 
wife,  of  whose  fate  he  was  ignorant,  was  running  the  same 
dangers  by  another  route;   and  the  king,  the  queen,  their 
children,  and  his  sister,  overtaken  on  the  road  at  Varennes, 
were  going  to  pay,  with  their  liberty  and  their  lives,  for  this 
day  which  gavd  to  him  alone  aecurity  on  a  foreign  soil. 
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VaHamit  je  Balbi  Binùtod  him  in  the  hotel  itHftna,  wbere 
«Dxfety  SB  to  tha  &te  of  hie  fiunîl;  did  not  maks  him  fbiget.  in 
hia  jounul,  the  detiowûes  of  the  table  or  the  goodness  of  the 
vine.  Tbe  fiiUowing  d^  he  dep«rted  for  Namur,  making  notas 
ta  he  vent  along,  of  tho  saine  pueritities  of  the  table  and  the 
lo^ng  hooM  ;  the  ohQdisbneas  of  princes  pneserring,  even  in 
■dTeni^,  that  worship  of  the  peraon  to  which  their  courts  bave 
•cooBtomed  tbem.  Atlength,  near  Luxembourg,  a  new  accident 
letarded  the  prognss  of  hia  csniage,  and  he  leated  himaelf, 
likeacaliphindisgni8e,upon  the  trunkof  a  tree  at  the  doorof 
a  cottage.  Hère  he  bestowed  diaritj  on  a  poor  female  cripple, 
and  on  a  pretty  young  girl  irom  with  bunger  and  fatigue.  His 
liberalitj  betTa;^ ed  him  ;  and  the  vomen  thrcwing  ^emBelvea 
st  his  feet,  he  neommended  Ihem  to  pray  to  heaven  for  the 
King  of  France  and  far  his  tnvther.  "Behold  his  brotber!" 
«Klaîmed  Coont  d'Arar^.  pointiI^;  the  prince  ont  to  ths 
villagers.  "And  behold  b^  deliverert"  cried  the  prince, 
throving  hiouelf  into  the  aima  of  hia  confidant, 

With  thÎB  little  theatrical  scena,  tbe  Count  de  Provence 
t«rminated  his  jonmej,  and  commcnced,  as  ha  caya,  his 
potitieal  oaner. 

XII.      . 

He  took  nfbge  «t  Coblentz  in  the  hoose  of  the  elector  of 
Trâves,  Wenceslaaa  Prince  of  Saxe,  his  macher's  brotber. 
GoUentz,  the  centre  of  tbe  émigration,  became  at  once  tbe 
camp,  ths  eonrt,  the  congresa  of  tbe  princes  and  the  sobility, 
seekiag  to  attach  ail  Europe  to  their  cause,  and  to  deliver 
Lonis  XVI.  ont  of  the  clutches  of  the  Révolution.  This  prince, 
after  being  arrested  at  Vareunea,  and  re-oonducted  to  the 
Tuileries,  in  a  csptivîty  decorated  with  constitutioual  res[»ct, 
«as  no  longer  anyihing  but  the  passive  instrument  of  the  nation. 
Hia  brothen  and  his  partisans,  assembled  at  Coblenti,  no 
longer  obeyed  bis  public  orden.  They  eren  acted  in  opposition 
to  Ui  imtnictione,  and  agiinst  hia  wiU,  takiug  comisel  onljr  t£ 
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iheir  own  cause,  and  combîning  againstrevolutionaiy  France  ail 
the  enmities  and  ail  the  terrors  tiiej  could  excite  and  rallj  to- 
gether  in  Germany.  **  If  we  are  addressed  in  jour  name,  on 
tiie  part  of  jour  oppressors,"  wrote  the  Ooant  de  Provence  to 
the  captive  monarch,  *'we  shall  listen  to  nothing.  We  eball, 
if  it  cornes  direct  from  yoa ,  but  we  shall  steadily  pursue  our  own 
course.  Therefore,  if  those  around  you  wish  to  send  us  oom« 
munications  or  orders,  do  not  trouble  yourself.  Be  satisfied  as 
to  your  safety.  We  only  live  to  serve  you.  For  this  purpose 
we  are  working  with  energy,  and  ail  goes  on  well.  £ven  our 
enemies  hâve  too  much  interest  in  your  safety  to  commit  a 
useless  crime,  which  would  complète  their  ruin.*' 

XIII. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussîa,  and  the  other 
German  sovereigns  signed,  uiider  the  eyes  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French  princes,  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  by  which  they 
embraced,  with  anns  in  their  hands,  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI. 
as  the  cause  of  ail  crowned  heads.  The  French  princes, 
believing  themselves  thenceforward  the  arbiters  of  France, 
drew  up  and  published  a  manifesto,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  ultimatum  of  the  exiled  aristocracy.  They  enjoined 
Louis  XVI.  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  constitution  which  his 
revolted  subjects  were  de^irous  of  forcing  from  him. 

This  manifesto,  as  powerless  to  save  the  King  as  to 
întimidate  the  people,  did  not  stop  either  Louis  XVI.  or  the 
nation.  "  Hope  for  nothing  but  from  abroad,"  next  wrote  the 
Gount  de  Provence  to  his  brother.  •*  Thence  only  can  you  hâve 
assistance.  You  are  survounded  only  by  men  resolved  on 
betraying  or  destroying  you!"  In  accordance  with  thèse 
words,  two  armies  of  French  emigrants  were  formed  upon  our 
frontiers  ;  the  one  at  Coblentz  around  the  Count  de  Provence 
and  the  Count  d'Artois  ;  the  other  at  Worms  under  the  three 
military  princes  of  the  housô  of  Condé.  But  the  Count  de 
Provence,  who  was  nothing  of  the  soldier,  but  ail  the  diplo- 
matist,  appeared  from  that  period  more  oalculated  to  reign 
than  to  combat.    Without  taking  as  yet  the  title  of  regeut  of 
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the  kingiiom,  ho  in  reolity  exenàsed  ita  fonctions;  while  hii 
âge  and  eventual  claim  to  the  crown  conferred  upon  him  thia 
position.  Hb  superîoritj  of  intellect  orer  the  Count  d' Artois 
made  him  the  statesman,  the  negocistor,  and  tbs  publiciat  of 
the  émigration.  The  little  fugitive  court,  vhich  exile  and 
hatred  of  the  Rerolution  had  gathered  aiound  him,  attracted 
into  his  couocil  ail  the  nriters  of  the  exaaperated  oiiBiaoncj  of 
France  and  Europe,  Their  oonTeisations,  their  vritings,  tfaeir 
league  against  tha  nen  principlea,  aoon  quickened  the  veiy 
actire  and  verj  intelligent  mind  of  the  Count  de  Provence  ta 
the  Systems  and  the  polemics  of  the  nar  of  ideas.  It  waa  the 
rendâZTOUS  and  the  origin  of  the  mon&rchical,  aristocratical, 
and  paradoxical  school  of  the  De  Maistres,  the  D'Entragues, 
the  Bonalds,  the  Montlosiers,  the  Chateaubriands,  aud  the 
Borkes.  Monarcfay,  still  more  assoilad  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  than  on  the  field  of  battle,  fstt  the  nécessité  of  inter- 
rogating,  of  justifjing,  and  of  defending  itself  in  Bpceches, 
booka,  pamphlets,  and  joiirnals.  It  somctimes  called  rea- 
son  and  tradition,  eometimea  sophistry  and  préjudice,  to  ita 
assistance.  Amongst  the  writers  some  deified  the  theocrailcal 
form  of  govemment,  and  placed  aristocracy,  monarchy,  aud  the 
establishments  and  riches  of  the  church  in  the  rank  of 
dogmas.  Others  concentrated  their  monaichical  faith  in  the 
servile  adoration  of  absolute  and  hereditary  goverument,  and 
in  the  SToned  contsmpt  of  the  people.  Others  again  threw 
their  eyes  over  the  différent  Systems  of  governmeut  wbich  pie- 
vail  in  Europe,  and  selecting  from  each  of  thèse  govemments 
that  vfaich  appeared  analogooa  to  their  own  thoughis,  combined 
thèse  principlea  in  a  sort  of  gênerai  conciliation  of  interesta 
and  castes,  and  presented  the  aristocratie,  démocratie,  and 
represenlatire  monarchy  of  England  as  the  type  of  institutions. 
The  Count  do  Provence,  from  the  nature  of  his  situation  andhia 
intellect,  inclined  by  tums  to  each^f  thèse  théories,  occording 
as  thcy  gained  prosélytes,  or  lent  arguments  and  strengtb  to 
his  cause, — a  theocmt  with  the  princes  of  the  church,  an  aria- 
tocrat  with  the  nobility,  and  a  constitutional  and  libéral  with  the 
partisans  of  the  Euglish  constitution.  This  prince,  who  had 
onty  the  étiquette  of  laith,  lent  himMlf  «ithout  diffîculty  to  ail 
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Systems.  The  only  thing  in  which  be  profoondlj  beliered 
was  himself,  his  blood,  his  tradition,  his  rigbt,  bis  necessitj. 
He  adopted  eTeiytbing  tbat  could  seire  bim.  But  at  tbe  bottom 
Us  nnderstanding  was  too  prompt,  and  bis  judgment  too  well 
ezercised,  not  to  know  tbat  a  great  révolution  was  accomplisbing 
in  tbe  buman  mind  ;  tbat  tbis  révolution,  after  baving  tnms- 
formed  ideas,  was  transforming  tbings  ;  and  tbat  tbe  prinee 
wbo  understood  best  tbe  nature,  tbe  direction,  and  tbe  régulation 
of  tbis  movement  in  France,  would  be  tbe  inberitor  of  tbe  coming 
tempest,  and  tbe  genius  of  tbe  âge.  He  ridiculed,  in  his  own 
mind,  those  préjudices  of  émigration  wbicb  be  was  compelled, 
bj  tbe  part  be  bad  to  play,  to  loudlj  applaud,  and  he  was  aiready 
eombining,  in  bis  tbougbts  and  bis  conférences,  tbe  final  and 
Tarious  plans  of  a  monarchical  and  constitutions!  Restoratîon» 
wbicb  be  migbt  one  daj  be  called  upon  to  attempt 

XIV. 

Tbe  emigrants,  tberefore,  loved  bîm  but  little,  and  tbey 
distrusted  bim.  Tbey  recalled  to  mind  bis  popular  temerities 
at  tbe  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  at  tbe  States-general,  and 
paid  bim  only  the  forced  respect  due  to  bis  rank,  reserving  tbeir 
entbusiasm  for  the  Count  d'Artois.  This  young  prince  bad  not 
ideas  enougb  to  décide  between  several  Systems.  An  invincible 
répugnance  to  ail  concessions  from  tbe  tbrone,  wbicb  he  called 
weaknesses,  a  brilliant  and  extemal  parody  of  tbe  ancient 
cbivalry,  his  âge,  his  grâce,  his  entbusiasm,  his  Hvely  but  un- 
meaning  language,  his  giddiness,  and  even  his  want  of  reflection, 
constituted  bim  tbe  idol  of  tbe  emigrants.  He  represented 
tbem  admirably  by  bis  préjudices,  his  confidence,  his  disdain 
and  bis  illusions;  and  tbey  attached  themselves  to  bim  as  tbeir 
own  proper  image. 

The  Count  de  Provence  entertained  no  jealousy  of  tbis 
younger  brother,  more  favoured  than  himself  by  tbe  opinion  of 
tbe  army  of  Goblentz.  He  knew  of  bis  fidelity  and  goodness 
of  heart,  and  be  also  foresaw  tbat  the  sballowness  of  bis  mind 
would  appear  but  too  soon  tbrougb  this  surface  of  rasb  résolu- 
tions.  Tbe  tastes  of  the  Count  de  Provence,  bis  obesity,  aiready 
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iriraome,  and  his  prematnre  infirmities  prevented  him  from  ever 
pretending  to  the  heroic  part  of  a  aoldier  in  the  cause  of  kings  ; 
bat  he  took  greater  ombrage  at  the  extrême  popularitj  of  the 
Prince  de  Gondê,  of  the  Doke  de  Boarbon,  and  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghi6n,  his  grandson,  with  the  armj  of  Worms.  Thèse  three 
princes  appeared  to  attract  ail  the  French  nobility  to  their 
camp.  They  belonged  to  a  heroic  race;  thejwere  brare;  they 
trere  bom  soldiers;  they  were  closely  allied  to  the  throne. 
Yictories,  too  independent  and  too  personal,  might  place  France 
and  the  monarchy  under  their  names  and  soYereignty. 

XV. 

The  National  Assembly  havîng  forced  Louis  XVI.  to  recall 
his  brothers  and  the  pritices  of  his  fÎEunily,  whose  présence, 
amidst  the  counter-revolutionary  armies,  was  offensive  and 
troublesome  tothe  country,  the  Count  de  Provence  replied  in  the 
name  of  ail  :  **  I  hâve  read  your  letter,**  said  this  prince  to  the 
king,  **with  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  writing  and  the  sign* 
manual  of  your  miyesty.  The  order  it  contains  to  repair  to 
your  nugesty*s  présence  is  not  the  free  expression  of  your  will  ; 
tny  honour,  my  duty,  my  affection  even,  equally  foibid  me  to 
obey."  He  formed  his  guard,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Count  d*Avaray,  his  friend,  and  the  companion  of  his  flight 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  Catherine  II.,  having  decided  on 
defending  the  cause  of  ihe  nobility  and  kings  which  her  patron- 
age of  the  philosophers  had  so  much  sapped,  accredited  an  envoy 
to  the  princes,  and  wrote  to  the  emigrant  nobility  that  she  was 
going  to  assist  Louis  XVI.  as  Elizabeth  of  England  had  assisted 
Henry  IV.  "  In  embracing  the  cause  of  kings,  in  that  of  the 
king  of  France,**  she  said,  **  I  only  follow  the  duty  of  the  rank 
I  occupy  on  earth.**  France  replied  to  thèse  démonstrations 
and  to  thèse  menaces  of  the  princes,  by  declaring  the  Count  de 
Provence  deposed  firom  his  r^t  to  the  regency.  The  revola* 
tionary  war  then  commenced. 

The  princes  were  removed  firom  the  immédiate  scène  of 
opérations,  and  consigned  to  the  rear  of  the  army,  to  divest 
hostilities  of  the  character  of  a  war  of  Restoration.    The  cam* 
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paign  was  tame,  ondecisive,  mingled  with  incomplète  successes, 
immense  reverses,  and  shameful  r^eats.  The  princes  of 
Gondé  and  their  army  alone  look  any  active  piart  in  ît.  The 
Count  de  Provence  and  the  Count  d'Artois  oontinoed  to 
foment  the  war  in  the  courts  ;  but  they  scarcely  ever  showed 
themselves  in  the  field.  Dumouriez  stopped  them  in  the 
défiles  of  Ârgonne  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  combined  Prussian  armies,  fell  back  befora 
car  battalions.  A  unanimous  cry  of  indignation  and  of 
treason  rose  from  the  army  of  the  emigrants,  and  from  the 
council  of  the  French  princes  on  this  retreat  ;  for  it  eut  them 
off  from  Paris,  France,  and  the  Restoration.  This  was  the 
first  rétrograde  step  of  Europe  before  the  revolutionary  genius 
of  France.  Dumouriez,  victorious  at  Verdun  by  tactics,  con- 
quered  at  Jemmapes  by  valeur;  and  the  Count  de  Provence, 
flying  before  the  Belgian  insurrection,  repassed  the  Rhine,  and 
look  shelter  at  Dusseldorf.  He  and  his  brother  had  négociât ed 
a  loan  of  some  millions  in  Holland,  which  kept  in  pay  their 
household,  their  guard,  and  their  court;  and  thence,  with  heavy 
heart  and  moistened  eye,  they  looked  on  at  a  distance,  while 
the  funereal  drama  was  accomplishing  at  Paris  : — the  lOth  of 
August,  the  imprisonment  of  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  the  trial  and  exécution  of 
Louis  XVI.  The  Count  de  Provence  then  assumed  the  titlô 
of  Régent,  which,  until  then,  the  emigrants  themselves  had 
refused  him.  He  acknowledged  as  king  the  child  then  a 
captive,  who  was  being  slowly  immolated  in  the  Temple.  He 
gratified  the  friends  of  his  brother,  the  Couut  d'Artois,  by 
.  appointing  him  lieutenaut-general  of  the  kingdom, — a  painful 
but  politic  division  of  that  idéal  authority  which  thèse  two 
princes  were  going  to  exercise  in  exile.  Recognised  by  the 
army  of  Condé,  and  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  he  addressed 
solemn  proclamations  to  Europe  and  to  the  army  of  Condé, 
at  each  tragic  blow  struck  by  the  Convention  against  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  He  fomented,  with  ail  his 
efforts,  the  troubles,  the  insurrections,  the  civil  wars  of  the 
South  and  of  La  Vendée.  He  received  ail  the  distinguished 
negodators  from  France^  and  ail  political  adv^turbrs  who 
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tbrow  themselves  betneen  bwo  causes,  less  to  serre  them  than 
to  serve  themsetves.  His  coort  and  his  council  were  the  pep 
petusl  focu3  of  plans,  of  chîmeias,  of  oonspiraciea,  real  or 
im^inaiy,  of  the  corruption  of  gênerais,  of  the  venality  of 
the  tribune,  and  mo^ements  of  the  people,  with  nbich  tho 
men  of  intrigue  amused  the  idleness,  or  flattered  the  import- 
ance, of  the  exiled  courts.  He  there  imbibed  the  feelîng 
and  the  teste  for  those  secret  reporte,  for  that  confidence  in  nn- 
derlings,  for  those  intrigues  of  diplomacy,  of  police,  of  gorem- 
tncnt,  for  that  domestic  iavouritism,  snd  that  personal  labour 
vhich  afiervrards  disttnguisbed  him  on  the  throne.  He  there 
maiotained  that  royal  attitude,  and  that  distance  betneen  him 
and  the  crond,  which  he  never  allowed  to  be  violated,  except 
by  a  few  confidents.  He  knew  the  prestige  of  distance  for 
men  and  for  things,  and  constantlj  ^thdrev  from  évente  end 
from  observation,  to  mainlaiD  a  more  imposing  attitude.  He 
assiduously  studîed  there  the  history  of  his  countiy  and  his 
race,  in  order  to  personlfy  in  himself  the  poiver,  the  kings,  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  house,  and  to  recall  some  day,  in  himself 
alone,  ail  the  illustrions  men,  or  at  least  ail  the  mementoes 
of  his  race.  He  piepored  himself  incessantly  for  tbe  throne, 
never  doubtii^  tbat  he  nould  be  recalled  to  it,  bj  tbe  vicissi- 
tudes of  humao  afiâirs  ;  and  not  wishing  tbat  his  reign  should 
fîud  him  for  a  single  daj  déficient  in  dignity.  Little  sought 
olUr.  and  less  heloved,  but  commanding  respect  from  others 
by  the  respect  whicb  he  affected  for  himaelf,  soch  vas  this 
pnuce,  from  Gobicntz  to  the  end  of  hia  long  exile. 

XVI. 

This  exile  led  him  sometîmes  ta  Verona,  ffometïmea  to 
Mîttau,  and  finally  to  England,  vben  he  had  been  driven  from 
tbe  continent  by  tbe  viclories  of  tbe  Frencb,  and  the  terror  felt 
by  other  powera,  in  proportion  as  the  Révolution  occupied  more 
epace  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  and  kings  felt  moro  intimidated 
at  ita  progress.  During  thèse  différent  halts  of  the  emigrants, 
Louis  XVIII-,  then  King  himself  by  the  death  of  the  Dauphin, 
freoucntly  foncied  he  beU  iu  lils  UamU  the  due  to  a  counler- 
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révolution  at  Paris.  His  agents,  bis  emissaries,  bis  corre- 
spondents  flattered  bim  incessantly,  sometimes  witb  bar- 
gaining  with  Danton;  sometimes  witb  directing  Robespierre, 
sometimes  witb  influencing  Tallien,  sometimes  witb  brib- 
ing  the  committee  of  Clicbj,  and  placing  tbe  Eepublic  in 
tbe  baDds  of  a  second  Monk,  Picbegru  :  sometimes  witb  ne- 
gociating  witb  Barras  to  betraj  tbe  Directoiy,  and  to  re-esta- 
blisb  rojaltj;  sometimes,  finally,  witb  preparing  Bonaparte 
bimself  to  recall  tbe  legitimate  monarcb,  after  baving  sub- 
jected  tbe  monarcby  to  bis  own  sword. 

Witb  tbe  exception  of  Mirabeau,  wbo  sold  not  bis  conscience 
but  bis  services  for  a  little  gold,  and  with  tbe  exception,  also, 
of  Picbegru,  wbo  permitted  tbe  présence  of  negociators  of 
treason,  but  perhaps  never  tbougbt  of  accomplishing  it  bim- 
self, ail  thèse  bargains,  ail  thèse  pretended  négociations,  had 
no  other  existence  than  in  the  dreams  of  those  officious  inter- 
medtllers  of  impossible  venalities.  They  every  day  sold  what 
they  could  not  deliver,  and  thus  obtained  confidence,  missions, 
titles,  and  money  from  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  sub- 
sidies,  for  the  mcst  part  fraudulent,  from  the  English  govem- 
ment.  They  feigned  a  traffîc  of  opinion  and  conscience  at 
Paris,  between  them  and  the  influential  men  of  the  Révolution  ; 
but  on  searching  closely  into  thèse  négociations  and  corrup- 
tions, elevated  to  the  importance  of  political  plots  by  their 
authors,  it  is  évident  that  they  were  really  nothing  more  than 
fraudulent  and  vénal  intrigues.  Neitber  Danton,  Tallien, 
nor  Barras  ever  listened  seriously  to  thèse  supposed  inter- 
meddlers  between  them  and  the  exiled  monarcby.  Révolutions 
are  not  sold  like  courts  ;  they  carry  away  the  men  who  traffic 
with  them,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  them.  Thèse 
great  impassioned  movements  of  opinions  and  masses  exhaust 
themselves  sometimes,  but  never  betray  themselves.  Nobody 
possesses  a  révolution,  but  the  révolution  possesses  ail  the 
worid.  One  may  look  to  the  hour  of  their  lassitude  and  decay, 
but  they  can  never  be  corrupted.  And  what  purpose  would  it 
serve  to  corrupt  tbe  chiefs  of  the  ringleaders?  They  them- 
selves bave  the  prevailing  opinion  for  their  chief,  and  are 
swept  along  by  the  torrent  of  the  tîme.    Mirabeau  being  dead 
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Danton  Bvrallowed  np,  Bobespîerre  gaillotined,  Tallien  cast 
aaide,  Pichegru  truaported,  sud  Barras  deposed,  would  the 
révolution  &U  from  their  bonds  into  th«  hands  ot  the  monarcfaj? 
No;  thèse  menin sellingitvoald Bell  notfaingto Louis XVIII. 
but  tlieir  own  heads,  their  honour.  and  a  shadow.  La  Vendée 
slone  ravoltfld,  but  revolted  of  itMïL  It  nas  oeither  the 
emissahea  of  Louis  XVIII.  nor  Ënglish  gold,  wbkh  stirred 
np  the  peaoanta  of  Brittany  ;  it  «as  the  double  fanaticism  of 
their  monners  and  of  their  faith  :  they  died  for  their  God,  and 
not  for  intrigues.  The  memoirs  of  thèse  agents  of  intrigua 
hftve  in  tbis  respect  deceived  hiatoiy.  On  a  close  esatoiimlion, 
it  is  évident  that  neitber  D'Entragues,  nor  the  Marquis  de  la 
Sfaisonfbrt,  nor  Fauche-Borel,  nor  Brottier,  nor  their  corre- 
■pondents  at  Paris  ever  beld  in  their  hands  the  revolutionaiy 
défections  thej  pretended  to  hold,  and  vrith  wbich  thef 
were  trafficking  «ith  the  ooort, 

XVII. 

Wtth  greotn  reaaoa  the  king  attempted  to  eerrespond  vith 
Charette,  the  bero  of  La  Vendée,  the  Hannlbal  of  the  Bepnblic; 
but  bis  letter  itself  attesta  that  Cbarett«  had  stirred  np  hia 
couQtrj  mtfaout  waiting  for  either  the  signal  or  the  approbation 
of  rojalty.  "  At  lengtb.  Sir,"  the  Eiog  vrotâ  to  him  vith  hia 
ovn  hand,  "  I  hâve  Ibond  the  opportunité  I  so  nuch  wisbed 
for  ;  I  can  commonicate  with  jon  direct.  I  can  speah  to  you 
of  m;  admiration,  of  m;  gratitude,  of  the  ardent  désire  I  haTo 
to  join  jou,  to  sbare  four  perila  and  your  glor^.  I  shall 
acconipbah  it,  sboold  it  coat  me  m;  blood;  but  in  expec- 
(ation  of  this  happy  moment,  tbe  union  betireen  him  nhose 
exploita  moke  him  the  teond  Joimdtr  oj  tht  montfrcAy,  and 
him  whoee  birth  calla  him  to  govem  it,  mil  be  of  the  greateat 
importance.  My  voice  sbould  be  heard  in  everj  place  wfaere 
the  poople  are  armed  for  Ood  uid  the  King.  Should  thia 
letter  reach  yon  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  give  for  the  order  of 
attack  the  word  &itni  Louûl  and  for  the  order  to  rally,  Th» 
King!  I  ahall  begin  to  be  amongst  you  the  d^  on  wbkli  mj 
name  ahall  be  aatociated  with  pne  of  jrour  triompha!" 
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Thô  Kîng,  his  brother,  and  the  princes  were,  however, 
never  ihere  but  in  name.  The  chiefs,  divided  amongst  them 
Belvea  by  the  absence  of  a  superior  authority  which  would 
reduce  their  rivalsbip  to  a  unity  of  action  ;  the  peasants,  weaiy 
of  shedding  their  blood  for  Eing  and  princes  always  invisible, 
tore  one  another  to  pièces,  after  having  tom  the  country,  and 
were  eventuallj  conquered.  No  Restoration  can  be  made  by 
arm9«  but  on  condition  of  having  a  hero  for  its  chief  ;  whereas 
the  Bourbons  ^ete  only  kings. 

XVIII. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  his  brother,  always  ready  to  fly  to  the 
battle-field  of  La  Vendée,  where  their  partisans  were  dying  for 
them,  fought,  after  ail,  only  by  their  manifestées  and  their 
proclamations.  Louis  XVIII.  excelled  in  this  pacifie  talent. 
His  letters  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  reproach  them  with 
their  ingratitude  and  their  cowardice  towards  his  race,  his 
déclarations  to  Europe  in  the  great  crisis  of  bis  exile,  his 
addrcsses  to  Bonaparte  to  demand  of  him  the  throne,  and 
promising  him  glory  and  gratitude  in  retum;  finally,  his 
addresses  dated  from  exile  to  his  people  to  recall  their  king, 
by  their  style  are  worthy  of  his  rank,  of  his  dignity  of  soûl, 
and  of  his  misfortunes.  He  thus  took  a  pleasure  in  reigning, 
at  least,  by  correspondence  with  the  world.  None  of  the  faith- 
ful  but  médiocre  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  had 
capacity  enough  to  draw  up  thèse  pièces.  He  wrote  them 
himself,  with  the  double  considération  for  the  part  he  was 
playing  before  posterity,  and  for  his  talent  as  a  literary  man 
before  himself.  No  king,  since  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  or 
Frédéric  of  Prussia,  haa  ever  spoken  or  written  better,  whether 
in  exile  or  on  the  throne. 

XIX. 

Tlie  manifeste  that  ho  published,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  t]|e  Dauphin,  and  of  his  own  accession  to  the  throne, 
is  an  ovidence  of  «his  stylo  and  t>î  his  views. — "  In  depriving 
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yoQ,"  said  he  la  his  peopla,  -  of  &  king  vho  lus  onl;  leigned 
in  fetters,  but  whose  infanc;  promised  a  north;  saixtsaot  to 
tbe  best  of  kings,  tbe  ÏDscniUble  decreea  of  Providence  faave 
trausmitted  to  ns  with  the  crown  the  uecesBÎty  of  BDatchîng  it 
from  the  handa  of  revolt,  and  tha  dnty  of  eaving  the  countiy, 
vhich  a  disastrous  révolution  bas  placed  npon  the  declivity  of 
min.  A  terrible  expérience  haa  but  too  vell  enlightened  von 
on  your  misforuines  and  on  their  causaa.  Impious  and  factions 
men,  after  having  eeduced  yon  b;  Jying  déclarations  and  bj 
deceitfut  pronÛBea,  bave  drawn  jou  into  irreligion  and  revoit. 
From  that  moment  a  déluge  of  calamities  bas  poured  upon  ;oa 
from  ail  parts.  You  vtn  nnfaithful  to  the  God  of  jooi 
&itheTB;  and  thia  God,  justl;  irritated,  haa  made  jou  feel  the 
ireight  of  bis  anger.  Ton  were  rebels  to  the  anthority  that  ho 
bad  established  to  govem  you,  and  a  frightful  deapotism,  and 
fto  anarchy  not  less  cruel,  succeeding  eacb  otbei  bj  tums,  bave 
tom  JOU  incessantty  with  aatillincreasiDgfuiy.  Your  propert; 
became  the  prey  of  robbera  the  moment  the  tbrone  became 
the  prej  of  usurpera.  Servitude  and  tjraun;  invaded  you, 
vhen  the  royal  authority  ceaaed  to  cover  you  vith  its  tegis. 
Froperty.  aafety,  and  Ubeny,  ail  dîsappeared  irith  monarcbical 
govemmenL  You  must  retum  to  that  holy  religion  Thich 
bad  cooferred  npon  France  ibe  blessings  of  Heaven.  You  must 
re-establisb  that  govemment  which,  during  fourteen  centuries, 
vas  the  gloiy  of  France,  and  the  delight  of  the  Freucb  nation, 
which  bad  made  of  your  countiy  the  most  flourisbing  of 
kingdoms,  and  of  youreelves  the  bâppiest  of  people.  The  im- 
placable lyrants  who  keep  you  etulaved,  alone  retard  tbis 
happy  moment.  Âfter  having  taken  from  you  eveiytbiug, 
tbey  paint  ns  in  your  eyes  as  an  exaspemted  avenger  I  But 
leam  to  know  the  heart  of  your  King,  and  repose  npon  ua  tha 
duty  of  eaving  you. 

"  We  not  only  see  no  crimes  in  ûmple  enors,  but  eren  the 
crimes  that  simple  errom  may  bave  caused  sball  obtain  meicj 
at  our  banda.  Ail  French  people  wbo,  alguiing  fatal  opinions, 
eball  come  and  throw  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  tbrone,  sball 
be  received  by  iL  Tboss  slill  under  the  influence  pf  a  craA 
obstioacy,  wbo  sball  bssten  to  reUun  to  reason  and  iatj,  shall 
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be  our  children  !  We  are  French  !  This  title  the  crimes 
of  villany  shall  not  be  soffîcient  to  debase  !  There  are  crimes, 
however  (why  can  they  not  be  e£Giced  from  our  memory,  and 
irom  the  memory  of  men?),  the  atrocity  of  which  hàs  passed  the 
bounds  of  clemency, — thoae  of  the  régicides.  Posterity  will 
not  name  thèse  monsters  without  horror!  France,  universal 
France,  invokes  upon  their  heads  the  sword  of  justice.  The 
feeling  which  now  makes  us  restrain  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  is  a  certain  pledge  to  you  that,we 
shall  sufifer  no  private  revenge.  Who  wiU  dare  to  avenge 
himself  when  the  Eing  pardons  ?*' 

XX. 

After  the  treaty  of  Bâle,  which  disarmed  Spaîn  and  Pnissîa, 
he  solicited  the  English  govemment  for  assistance  in  men  and 
armaments,  which  might  enable  him,  he  said  to  re-conquer  his 
kingdom 

He  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Harcourt,  his  envoy  in  London, 
an  ostensible  letter,  fuU  at  once  of  address  and  enthusiasm, 
with  the  double  intention  of  offering  an  excuse  for  not  throwing 
himself  into  La  Vendée,  as  he  had  promised  Charette,  and  to 
demand  of  England,  in  an  ostentations  manner,  an  army, 
which  he  very  well  knew  would  be  refused  him. 

"  My  situation,"  said  he,  "  is  like  that  of  Heniy  IV., 
except  that  he  had  many  advantages  which  1  do  not  possess. 
Am  I,  like  him,  in  my  own  kingdom?  Am  I  at  the  head  of  an 
army  obedient  to  my  voice  ?  Hâve  I  gained  the  battle  of  Cou» 
tras?  No  ;  I  am  shut  up  in  a  corner  of  Europe.  A  great  num- 
ber  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  me  bave  never  seen  me.  My 
forced  inactivity  gives  my  enemies  occasion  to  calumniate  me  : 
it  even  subjects  me  to  unfavourable  opinions  on  the  part  of 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  me.  Can  I  thus  conquer  my 
kingdom  ?  You  will  be  told  that  the  victories  of  my  brother, 
the  Count  d'Artois,  who  is  permitted  to  make  a  descent  upon 
Brittany,  are  décisive,  and  that  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  king- 
dom. Heaven  is  my  witness,  and  you  know  it,  my  dear  Duke, 
you  who  know  th^  Tery  bottom  of  my  heart,  that  I  shall  listen 
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with  pleasure  to  the  cryrf  the  Israélites,  'Saul  bas  killed  his 
thousande,  and  David  his  tens  of  thouaonds  !  '  But  my  joy  as  a 
Irother  will  noL  Bave  mj  glory  as  a  king  and  1  repeat,  tbat  if 
I  do  not  ftcquire  personal  glory,  my  reign  maj  be  tranquil,  from 
the  effect  of  the  général  apathy,  but  I  cannot  roise  a  durable 
édifice.  Do  not  imagine  it  ia  the  blood  of  Hcdi;  IV.  nhicb 
runs  in  my  veina,  tbat  prompts  me  to  speok  in  lîiis  manner. 
No,  I  bave  deeply  reilected.  Mj  life  is  not  indispensable  to 
tbe  monarcby.  I  bave  a  brotber,  and  nephews  of  an  âge  to 
reign  after  me.  If  I  were  killed,  iài  from  my  faitbful  subjects 
being  discouiaged  by  my  dcath,  my  vestments,  etainedwith  my 
blood,  nould  be  the  most  attractive  standard  I  I  am  remored 
from  the  army  of  Gondé,  which  is  now  inactivs.  Wlmt  remains 
forme?  La  Vendée.  Wbo  con  conduct  me  tbither?  The 
King  of  Eûglaud.  Say  to  hîs  ministère,  in  my  nome,  that  I 
demaad  of  them  my  throne  and  my  tomb  I  '' 

XXI. 

Tbis  languflge,  solemn  and  theatrical,  «as  sdmîntbly  calcu- 
lated  to  impress  upon  the  Vendéana  the  conviction  of  a  beroic 
désire  to  figbt  «long  witb  tbem,  and  to  set  off,  in  tbo  eyea  of 
the  world,  by  language  becoming  bis  position,  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity  vbicb  must  appear  to  be  forced,  tbat  it  miglit  sot  seem 
to  be  voluntoiy.  Tbere  was  nothiog  at  tbat  timo  to  prevent  a 
despentte  prince  from  âying  to  tbat  field  to  wbicb  the  humblest 
gentleman  in  his  kingdom  repaired  without  difficulty.  La 
Vendée  was  Btill  in  the  brigbtest  flame  of  its  enthusiosm,  and 
Englaod  was  at  tbat  very  moment  tbrowing  subaidies  into  it  by 
millions,  and  sending  tbither  equadrons,  reinforcements,  and 
munitions  of  wor.  Bot  Louis  XVXII.  had  nothing  of  Henry  IV. 
about  bim  but  his  subtle  and  éloquent  intellect.  Ho  had  nei- 
ther  been  created  nor  brought  up  for  the  adventorea,  the  périls, 
and  tbe  privations  of  civil  war.  A  consummato  politician,  tbe 
throne,  study,  and  the  delicacies  of  lifê  vers  his  camps,  and  ihe 
pen  his  sword.  He  excused  himself,  in  tfarowing  ail  upon 
fortune,  for  that  absence  from  fields  of  bottle,  wMch  soited  the 
eSeminacy  of  his  tastes. 
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XXII. 

He  bore  at  that  tîme  the  title  of  Count  do  Lisle.  Confîning 
himself  to  his  résidence  with  five  or  six  courtiers,  chosen  from 
friendship  rather  tban  merit,  he  sat  from  morning  till  night  in 
full  dress,  and  girt  with  his  sword,  in  ail  the  formality  of  royal 
étiquette.  He  passed  his  momings  alone,  occupied  in  reading 
his  voluminous  correspondence,  or  in  writing  to  his  agents  in 
ail  the  courts.  He  took  a  pleasure  in  deceiving  himself  as  to 
the  inanitj  of  his  occupations  bj  the  appearance  of  a  govem- 
ment*  He  gave  audiences  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  he 
charmed  his  visitors,  and,  above  ail,  men  of  letters,  by  the 
grâce  and  the  solidity  of  his  conversation.  He  was  as  careful 
of  his  famé  as  of  his  person.  He  hid  himself  in  his  retreat 
from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  he  surrounded  himself  with 
mystery,  which  prevents  the  disrespectfulness  of  public  opinion. 
He  rarely  went  out,  and  then  always  in  a  carriage.  In  the  evening 
he  enclosed  himself  within  his  farailiar  circle,  and  he  either  had 
read  to  him,  or  he  read  himself,  the  remarkable  works  of  the 
âge  and  the  joumals  of  the  day.  Count  d'Avaray,  an  affection- 
ate  and  disinterested  gentleman,  govemed  his  house.  The 
King  had  lest  his  wife  during  his  exile,  and  he  had  united  his 
nièce,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke 
d'Angoulême.  He  treated  her  like  a  beloved  child.  He 
adomed  his  idéal  reign,  and  sweetened  his  real  adversity  with 
this  victim  of  the  throne,  and  this  orphan  of  régicide.  He  even 
arranged  his  misfortunes  with  majesty.  He  lived  on  a  small 
pension  of  20,000  francs  per  month,  conferred  upou  him  by 
the  Bourbons  of  Spain,  of  which  he  distributed  the  greater  part 
in  salaries  to  his  friands  and  to  his  servants.  He  had  pre- 
served  the  habit  of  royal  alms-giving  even  amidst  this  indi- 
gence; for  he  thought  that  the  hand  of  a  king  should  ne  ver 
ôhow  itself  to  his  people  without  conferring  a  benefit,  however 
trifling  might  be  the  gift  He  thus  preserved,  with  lofty  sus- 
ceptibiiity  of  manners  and  language,  the  dignity  of  his  blood 
and  ol  his  rank. 
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XXIII. 


The  Venetians,  intjmidatad  hy  Bonaparte,  Iiaving  bintei] 
to  th«  Eirig,  tlieir  guest,  tbat  fae  should  leave  Verana,  a  tovtD 
belonging  to  the  VenetiaD  States  on  tbe  main  land  : — "  I  wil] 
leave,"  he  replied,  nith  disdaia  aud  indignation,  "to  tLo 
envoya  commissioned  to  conve;  to  bim  thia  order, — I  will 
leave  but  on  tno  conditions  :  th9  fint  is,  tbat  jon  présent  ta 
me  the  golden  book  in  whicb  tbe  name  of  mv  family  is 
iuBcribed,  tbat  I  ma;  «il^  m^  own  band  eEToce  tbat  name  from 
it  for  ever;  tbe  second  is,  tbat  jou  nill  retum  to  me  tbe 
armooT  of  wbicb  mj  anceator  Henr;  IV.,  in  Ma  friendabip, 
made  a  présent  to  your  Eopublic." 

Expêlled  from  Venice,  be  again  Tisited,  for  a  abort  time, 
tbe  army  of  Condé,  and  reviened  tbe  armj  of  bis  own  gentle- 
men. He  also  «rote  to  Picbegru,  gênerai  of  the  army  of  tHe 
Bepublic,  witb  wbom  bia  agents  bad  led  bim  to  believe  tbat 
négociations  bad  been  concluded  to  regain  bim  to  bis  cause. 
"  Ilistory,"  said  bâ  to  tbis  gênerai,  "  haa  aireadj  placed  you  ia 
tbe  rank  of  great  gênerais,  aud  posteritj  will  confîrm  tbe 
judgment  wbicb  Europe  bas  already  pranounced  upon  your 
victoriea  and  your  virtues.  From  the  earhest  hour  you  bave 
knowQ  how  to  combine  tbe  biaveiy  of  Marshal  Saxe  witb  tbe 
diainterestedness  of  Turenne  and  the  modesty  of  Catinat.  You 
bave  ever  been  connected  in  my  mind  witb  thèse  namea  so 
glorioua  in  our  annals,  and  your  gloiy  will  éclipse  theira;  bo 
confident  am  I  tbat  you  will  accomplisb  tbe  bigh  destiniea 
tbat  await  you.  Tbe  Prince  of  Condé  bas  testiSed  toyou  bow 
deeply  I  bave  been  gratiâed  by  tbe  proofs  of  dévotion  whicb 
you  hâve  given  me  ;  but  that  whicb  it  bas  been  impossible  ta 
couvey  to  you,  is  the  impatience  whicb  I  feel  to  eet  fbrth  your 
services,  and  bestow  on  you  the  most  brilliant  marks  of  my 
confidence.  Should  ciroums tances  ever  oblige  you  to  leavs 
your  countrj,  jour  plaça  ia  assigued  betveeu  the  Prince  of 
Condé  and  myself." 

Tbis  négociation  wiLb  Picbegm  was  in  fact  merely  an 
attcmpt  at  corruption  on  tbe  port  of  certain  agents,  vbuse 
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interest  ît  was  to  make  theinselves  appear  of  importance,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  credulity  of  the  exiled  coart 
Pichegru,  in  ail  probability,  made  use  of  thèse  agents  himself, 
to  ascertaiu  and  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  enemy*8 
gênerais  ;  for  he  never  pledged  himself  in  anj  way,  never  wrote 
anjthing,  and  ne?er  entered  into  any  of  the  combined  measures 
with  the  Prince  of  Condé,  as  reported  by  thèse  agents.  The 
means  of  restoratioti  which  were  proposed  to  him,  through  the 
defeat  of  his  own  troops  and  the  ruin  of  his  own  glory,  were  as 
impotent  as  they  were  ridiculous,  and  coold  only  hâve  been 
oonceived  by  a  madman.  Pichegra  was  in  a  state  of  hésitation 
find  disaffection  to  the  Convention  ;  bat  he  possessed  ability, 
ând  was  prudent.  In  his  guarded  conversations  with  the 
ofiicious  agents  of  the  princes,  he  allowed  certain  inclinations 
to  transpire — whether  real  or  feigned — favourable  to  royalty  ; 
but  with  no  less  vigour  did  he  combat  with  his  would-be  friends, 
and  disperse  their  army  and  that  of  the  Austrians  ;  and  if  he 
contemplated  the  part  of  a  Monk,  he  performed  that  of  a 
gênerai  of  the  Republic.  Genuine  history  should  destroy  thèse 
pages  of  fiction  ;  for,  on  applying  after  a  number  of  years  to 
the  évidence  of  facts,  it  will  always  be  found  in  the  end  that 
probability  is  in  ail  things  the  best  symptom  of  the  truth. 

XXIV. 

After  a  sham  carapaign,  made  during  a  few  days  with  the 
army  of  Condé,  and  confined  to  a  few  marches  in  advance  and 
retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fribourg,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  King  made  a  pretext  of  this  retreat,  and  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded  by  Pichegru,  to  leave  the  army 
abruptly.  Arriving  at  Diliingen,  a  small  town  in  the  electorate 
of  Trêves,  on  the  Danube»  he  was,  according  to  the  writers  of 
émigration,  the  victim  of  a  mysterious  attempt  at  assassination. 
The  bail  of  a  musket,  fired  either  by  chance  or  with  a  criminal 
intention,  grazed  his  head  as  he  breathed  the  fresh  night-air, 
on  the  balcouy  of  a  hôtel,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers.  This 
unaccountable  attempt,  in  a  German  town  belonging  to  the 
States  of  his  unclo,  whero  no  onc  had  either  interest  or  pre 
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udice  against  a  fugitive  princa  {who,  iu  the  event  of  bis  death, 
wonld  be  replaced  bj  six  otfaer  princes  of  the  eame  blood,  in 
sacceasioQ.)  gave  occasion  for  a  rojal  joke  which  showed  tlie 
self-possession  of  the  prince.  The  Count  d'Avaray  and  the 
Duke  de  Qnunmont,  hastening  round  the  KiDg— .-nith  every 
expression  of  hortor  at  the  bail  having  touched  so  near  a  vital 
part — "  Well,  my  friends,"  said  the  prince,  sniiUngl;,  "  if  the 
bail  had  etruck  au  ïnch  lower  the  King  of  France  would  noir 
be  oallod  Charles  X."  The  circnmstsncea  of  this  attempted 
crime,  and  the  remarks  and  self-possession  of  tlie  King,  wera 
reported  throaghouC  the  army  of  the  emigiants.  "Wbat 
pleasure,"  mrote  the  Eing  to  the  Prince  ofCondé — "whatplea- 
sure  this  vound  would  hâve  given  me  on  the  field  of  battle  uf 
Frisenheiml  Say,  on  my  part,  to  my  brave  companions  in 
arms,  that  I  am  equelly  aSected  and  aatonished  at  this  feeliug 
they  bave  evinced  on  bearing  of  my  accident.  At  ail  times 
and  places,  and  under  ail  cireumslances,  in  me  they  shall  hâve 
a  father!"  The  King  was  too  much  in  want  of  a  prétest,  and 
this  assassination  was  too  necessaty  to  give  a  motive  to  bis 
removal  by  the  feeling  of  his  peiwuâl  danger,  not  to  be  opon 
to  suspicion.  It  impartcd  au  inierest  aod  a  trsgic  air  to  the 
ever-theatrical  drama  of  royalty. 

XXV. 

This  littlo  înterinde  fumished  bira  with  an  opportnnity  of 
advancing  still  fnrther  into  Germany,  to  Blankenboui^,  a 
little  tovra  in  the  mountains  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunsuick. 
There,  in  the  modest  bouse  of  a  brewer — narrowly  accom- 
modated  as  the  guest  of  a  day,  surrounded  by  his  two  young 
nephews,  the  Dukes  d'Angoulême  and  Cerry,  his  nièce,  his 
ministers,  his  great  officers,  his  courtiers,  his  friends,  his 
captain  of  the  gnards,  the  Dukes  de  Villequier  and  Fleury, 
Count  d'Avaray,  Count  de  Cossè,  commandant  of  his  Strisa 
guard,  tbe  Marquis  do  Jancoart,  the  Duke  de  Vaugujon, 
Uarshal  de  Castres,  by  his  gentlemen,  his  almoners,  and  by  ail 
the  appendages  of  the  church  and  the  court  which  be  included 
in  his  Buite— be  still  rcpresented  in  miniaturo  the  Bhowy 
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rojaltv  of  Versailles.  Differing  from  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
vrho  taught  children  at  Corinth,  he  only  knew  the  business  of 
a  king,  which  he  exercisod  even  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Brunswick.  It  might  be  said,  that  this  long  esile  was  ouly 
the  rebearsal  of  a  reîgn.  The  same  solemnity  presided  at  eveiy 
act  and  eveiy  step  he  made.  The  cérémonies  of  worship,  the 
levées,  the  councils,  the  public  dinners,  the  assemblies,  the 
play,  were  ail  assigned  to  their  respective  hours  with  the 
uniform  étiquette  of  the  palace.  From  thence  he  conferred 
powers  on  his  commissioners  in  the  provinces,  and  withdrew 
them,  as  he  thought  fit,  reigning  in  idea  over  the  map  of  his 
dominions,  which  always  lay  open  before  him.  He  encouraged 
the  armies  at  a  distance  by  proclamations,  and  the  chiefs  bj  a 
Smart  saying.  He  wrote  to  Marshal  Broglie  in  a  style  fuU  of 
epic  allusions  about  his  sou,  who  had  distiuguished  himself  on 
the  Rhine  :  **  Aneient  chronicles  inform  us  that  the  Cid  was 
the  last  of  the  sons  of  Don  Diego  de  Bivar,  and  that  he  sur- 
passed  him  in  the  opiuion  of  ail  Spain.    Adieu,  my  marslial." 

XXV  l. 

Discouraged  m  the  hope  of  restoration  by  arms,  the  King 
thought  himself  on  the  point  of  restoration  by  intrigue.  An 
anti-republican  re-action  broke  out  in  France  ;  and  Pichegru, 
who  had  becorae  a  member  of  the  représentation,  but  was 
always  a  soldier,  promised,  against  the  Directory,  a  gênerai 
to  the  anti-revolutionary  committee  of  Clichy.  The  King  and 
his  friends  did  not  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  the  republican 
power  by  the  conspirators  would  be  the  signal  of  the  Resto- 
ration. Ile  did  not  see  the  people  and  the  army  between 
France  and  himself;  he  only  saw  the  Directory.  Barras,  by  a 
sudden  and  resolute  movement,  baffled  the  conspiratoi*^,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  republicans  sent  them  ail  into  exile.  The 
coup-d'état  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  which  was  justifiable  because 
it  was  défensive,  saved  the  Republic,  and  deferred,»the  hopes  of 
the  King  to  an  indefinite  period.  Barras  could  not  give  a  more 
violent  disavowal  of  the  ambition  and  the  venality  by  which  the 
Jying  agents  of  Louis  XVIII.  pretended  they  had  bound  him; 
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for  ha  BeizecI,  tricd,  and  ehot  the  most  actiTe  of  thèse  rmg- 
leadeis.  The  King,  aa  if  he  could  oaij  bave  attribut«d  thèse 
rerer^es,  arising  from  the  force  of  erents,  to  the  incapacity  of 
his  secretaiy  for  foreign  affoirs,  the  Duke  de  Vauguyon,  bad  a 
change  of  ministry ,  end  gave  hia  con&dence  to  Marshat  de  Castrea 
and  toM.de  SaiDl^Iriest.  Onemayjodge  how much  opiniona 
in  France,  the  goveroment  at  Paris,  and  the  manSQvres  of  our 
annies  on  the  continent  were  inâueoced  b;  the  changing  of  the 
two  ministers  of  the  obscure  reiga  îa  the  bouse  of  the  brewer  of 
Blaakeabourg.  The  King,  however,  did  not  the  lésa  puisue 
bis  idéal  policy,  affecting  to  play  hia  imperceptible  pan  of 
sovereign  of  France  ia  the  afEain  of  Europe,  nbich  bardly 
knew  eien  the  place  of  his  retreaC  This  was  a  long  dream  ol 
rojaltj. 

XXVII. 

He  aSected  to  believe  tbat  sllthe  De{»itiea  proscribed  b; 
tba  1 8th  Fructidor,  at  Paris,  were  victims  devoted  to  hia  cause. 
**  If  Tou  know  the  place,"  he  vrote  to  one  of  liia  agents  at 
LyoDs,  "  to  vbich  some  of  jour  wortbj  colleagues  bave  retîied, 
be  m;  interpréter  to  them.  Tell  thcm  that  the;  bave  a  share 
in  the  sentimenta  tbat  I  hâve  eipressed  towards  jon.  Add 
that  tbia  new  reverse  bas  not  sabdued  mj  tmahaken  constaocy, 
any  more  iban  mj  tender  affection  for  them  ;  and  that  I  bave 
a  pleasing  and  firm  confidence  tbat  their  courageous  dévotion 
ta  the  tiue  principles  of  the  monarchj  niU  not  be  anj  more 
ehaken  bj  it  than  mine." 

The  victories  of  Fiance  in  Italy,  and  the  treat;  of  pcace 
between  the  Republic  and  Aostria  at  Campo-Fonuio,  baving 
foroed  Germany  to  refuse,  in  a  daatardly  m&nner,  further  hos- 
pitalitj  to  the  fugitive  court  of  the  Kîi^,  Rusais  offered  it  an 
asylum  at  Mittau,  the  capital  of  Cotirland,  wbere  the  prince  vcaa 
received  Uke  a  monarcb.  The  Emperor  f  aul,  at  that  tim* 
exaspented  against  Fiance,  avenged  himself  bj  crowoing,  an- 
assisted  by  others,  the  Bovereîgn  who  bad  been  r^ect«d  by  hia 
own  sabjectB,  and  betray ed  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  under- 
took  the  payraent  of  bis  guard,  sorroonded  him  with  becommg 
ceremoniâ],  buill  him  a  palace,  and  assured  him  of  hia  fricnd 
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Bbip  and  constant  alliance.  The  palace,  situated  ontside  tbe 
dty,  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  on  the  road  to  Eussia,  vas  a  me- 
lancholy  asylum,  but  magestic  andsuitable  tobanisbed  royalty. 
Â  subsidy  of  600,000f.  offered  to  the  Eing  by  the  hospitality 
of  Paul  (added  to  the  subsidy,  nearly  equal,  from  the  court  of 
8pain)  permitted  him  to  increase  his  court,  and  to  résume  the 
pomp  of  Bovereignty.  Deputations  from  La  Vendée,  and 
royalist  comniittees,  real  or  pretended,  from  the  south  and  from 
Paris,  flocked  to  receive  his  orders.  He  bore  a  verbal  part  in 
ail  the  transactions  of  the  time  ;  and,  above  aU,  he  afifected,  out 
of  regard  for  the  religions  character  of  his  partizans  in  the 
i^st  of  France,  to  mix  up  his  cause  with  that  of  the  Ghurch, 
and  to  vindicate  the  title  and  the  sentiments  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian King.  When  Pope  Pius  VIL  was  carried  away  from  the 
Vatican  by  the  French,  and  shut  up  by  them  in  La  Chartreuse 
of  Florence,  the  king  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  had  published 
in  France  and  in  Europe.  "  Permit  the  tender  and  respectful 
Voice  of  a  son,"  said  the  King  to  the  persecuted  Pontiff,  "  to 
raise  itself,  and  express  what  I  feel  in  my  own  breast.  My 
sorrow  would  be  less  profound,  if  the  attempts  made  against 
your  Holiness  had  been  by  any  others  than  the  French.  But, 
most  holy  Father,  they  are  children  gone  astray.  They  deny  in 
me  their  proper  father,  and  we  are  not  consequently  to  wonder 
that  ihey  also  should  deny  the  common  Father  of  the  faithful. 
Deign,  therefore,  not  to  accuse  them,  and  still  less  to  lay  the 
blâme  on  France.  That  is  and  always  will  be  the  most 
Christian  kingdom,  as  your  Holiness  will  always  be  the  suc- 
cessor  of  Saint  Peter,  The  only  guilty  ones  are  the  tyrants 
viho  oppress  my  people.  Do  not  confound  their  victims  with 
them;  and  direct  your  prayers  to  Heaveù,  more  agreeable  than 
ever  to  God  in  thèse  days  of  grief  and  trial,  in  faveur  of  this 
nation,  which  expériences,  in  so  terrible  a  manner,  the  efiects  of 
Heaven's  displeasitre." 

This  was  at  the  moment  when  France,  collecting  ail  the 
forces  that  had  sprang  from  the  Eevolution,  in  an  effort  of 
foreign  conquest,  had  subjugated  western  Italy,  was  in  posses- 
eion  of  Home,  had  dethroned  the  sovereign  of  Naples,  had 
conquered  Belgium  and  Rolland,  dictated  peace  to  Prussia  and 
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Anstria,  fonned  an  allknce  «ith  Spoin,  aaà  ms  ererywhere 
prospérons  and  victorioas.  The  Kingalone  protested,  in  tbe 
name  of  the  past,  agaimt  the  fortune  of  France. 

Sawarrow,  on  hia  matoh  paat  Mittan  to  fight  the  EVench 
in  Italj,  présentée!  himaelf  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  ewore  to  him 
that  he  wonld  craquer  or  die  in  hii  ouïe.  Bat  Trebbia  and 
Zurich  Msified  thèse  promiBes  ot  the  savege  Uentenant  of  tli» 
EmperoiPauL 

XXVIIL 

Nevertbelese,  ereiTthing  eacaped  him  again  in  France  ; 
ereryâÛDg  yîelded  in  Europe  to  tfae  ascendant  «hich  Bona- 
parte inherited  from  tlie  Bevolntion.  1a  Vendée  waa  pocified. 
Georges,  one  of  its  last  eombatsnta,  went  ta  Paris,  and  bad  a 
private  audience  of  Bonaparte.  "  Ton  connot  remtàn  in  the 
Morbihan,"  the  first  Consul  said  to  him;  "  bnt  I  offer  you  the 
iBCk  of  Oeneral  in  my  army,"  ■■  Ton  vonld  cease  to  esteem 
ne,  if  I  accepted  it,"  replied  Georges.  "  I  lian  svom  fidelitj 
to  the  bonne  of  Bourbon,  and  I  ahall  nerer  violate  mj  oath." 
He  departed  for  Eng^and,  efurUis  refusai,  with  M.  Hyde  de 
Nenville,  vhose  fldeli^  «pas  proof  against  death,  but  not 
capable  of  crime.  Eappy  froald  it  hâve  been,  if  Georges  bad 
never  retomed  to  dishononr  his  dévotion  bj  enteipriaea  on- 
irortby  of  a  eoldier. 


The  plidna  of  Harengo  had  become  for  Bonaparte  the 
plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  he  had  retamed  from  it,  like  Csesar, 
the  ccnqueior  of  the  enemj,  and  the  master  of  faù  own  countiy. 
Louis  XVIII.  wrato  to  him,  through  tbe  Abbé  de  Montesquîou 
to  Umpt  him  with  the  part  in  tiie  greac  drama  of  the  restorer 
of  royalty.  Bonaparte  leplled  bf  the  estabUslunent  of  his  owu 
throne,  and  hy  the  conqnest  of  Enrope.  Nay,  more,  he 
aocnaed  Panl  of  tlie  crime  of  bospitali^  to  tbe  Bourfaona  ; 
and  the  Bmperor  of  Rnsrài  jielding  to  hia  enthnsiasm  for 
Bonaparte,  or  to  the  teinr  of  hia  arma,  Louis  XVIII.  vas 
expeîled.  in  the  midst  of  winter,  tram  his  resideaoe  at  Mittan, 
and  Buffered,  during  a  long  and  poinfol  joum«7,  ail  the  inten- 
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perance  of  thèse  frozen  dimates,  and  ail  the  severities  of  fate. 
Uis  nièce,  the  Duchess  d*Angoulême,  was  obliged  to  sell  her 
diamonds  to  relieve  the  indigence  of  her  uncle.  Pnissia 
received  him  at  Warsaw;  but  very  soon,  at  the  imperioos 
solicitation  of  Bonaparte,  the  King  of  Prussia  propoaed  to  bis 
miyesty  to  renounce  the  throne  of  France,  in  exchange  for  a 
considérable  territorial  indemnity  in  Italj. 

**I  do  not  confound  M.  Bonaparte,"  nobly  replied  Louia 
XVIII.,  "  with  those  who  hâve  preceded  him,  I  esteem  bis 
valeur  and  bis  military  talents.  I  owe  him  much  good  will 
for  several  acts  of  administration  ;  for  the  good  that  is  done  to 
my  people  shall  be  always  dear  to  me:  buthedeceivesbimself» 
if  be  thinks  to  induce  me  to  compromise  my  rights.  Far  from 
that,  bis  very  proposition  would  go  to  establish  those  rights,  if 
they  were  at  ail  questionable. 

"  I  am  ignorant  what  may  be  the  design  of  Providence 
with  respect  to  me  and  my  race  ;  but  I  know  the  obligations  it 
has  imposed  upon  me  by  the  rank  to  which  I  bave  been  bom. 
As  a  Christian  I  shall  fulûl  thèse  obligations  to  my  last  breath. 
As  a  descendant  of  Saint  liOnis  I  shall,  after  bis  example, 
make  myself  respected  even  in  fetters  ;  and,  as  the  successor 
of  Francis  I.,  I  hope,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  say  with  him,  *  We 
hâve  lost  every  thing  but  honourl*  ** 

XXX. 

Misfortune  could  not  be  honoured  with  firmer  language  ;  it 
was,  at  once,  a  feeling  and  a  vengeance  ;  for  it  plainly  told  the 
kiiigs  who  had  abandoned  him»  that  bis  adversity  was  less 
cowardly  than  their  power. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  menaced  with  indigence  and 
European  proscription  ;  "  I  do  not  fear  poverty,"  he  replied  ; 
"  if  necessary  I  can  eat  black  bread  with  my  family  and  my 
{îdthful  servants.  But  I  shall  never  be  reduced  to  that.  I 
hâve  another  resource,  which  I  do  not  think  it  rigbt  to  make 
use  of  so  long  as  I  bave  powerful  friends  ;  it  is  to  make  known 
my  situation  in  France,  and  to  hold  out^my  haud,  not  to  the 
usurping  govemmeut,  which  I  shall  never  do,  but  to  tliose 
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whose  hearts  are  faithful  ta  me  in  France,  aod  I  ehall  veiy 
Boon  be  richer  than  I  am  !" 

Bonaparte  replied  to  theae  aeta  and  to  ibis  langnage  hy  the 
murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Lotus  XVIII.  protested 
against  the  Empire.  "  Thia  new  act  requires  that  I  ahould 
cooGnn  my  rights,"  he  wrote  ia  a  public  déclaration.  "  Ac- 
oountable  for  my  condoct  to  ail  crowned  heads,  vboae  thrones 
are  ahaken  by  the  aame  piinciples;  acconntable  to  France,  to 
lUj  laiiiilj,  aud  to  nij  onn  honour,  I  ahould  only  destroy  tbe 
•ommon  cause  by  keeping  eilenco  on  tlÙB  occasion.  " 

He  Bent  back  to  Ûie  Spaniah  Court,  wbich  had  recognbed 
the  Emperor,  the  inaignia  of  his  ordere,  and  the  subsidy  that 
he  had  received  up  to  that  tirae  from  that  part  of  hia  family, 
Btill  in  possession  of  tbeir  crowns.  "  It  ia  with  regret,"  he 
wrol«  to  the  King  of  Spain,  "  that  I  send  yon  back  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  yout  fatber,  of  glorious  memoiy,  bad  conferred 
upon  me.  Tbere  can  be  notbing  in  common  between  me  and 
the  great  criminal  whom  audacity  and  fortune  hâve  placed 
upon  my  throne  ;  sînce  he  haa  had  tbe  barbarity  to  stain  it 
with  the  innocent  blood  of  a  Bourbon,  the  Duke  d'Ënghien. 
Beligion  may  induce  me  to  pardon  an  assassin;  but  tbe 
tyrant  of  my  people  must  alnays  be  my  enemy.  In  aoch  an 
ege  as  tbe  présent,  it  is  a  greator  faappiness  to  meiit  a  sceptre 
tban  to  bear  one.  Providence,  for  reaaons  incompréhensible 
to  our  understandings,  may  condemn  me  to  finish  my  days  in 
exile  ;  but  neither  postarity  nor  my  contemporari»  can  say 
that,  in  the  days  of  adversity,  I  bave  shown  myaelf  nn- 
northy  to  occupy»  even  to  my  latest  breatb,  the  throne  of  n^ 
anceslors." 

XXXI. 

The  only  answer  Touchsafed  to  language  80  tmlj  royal, 
«as  the  imprisunment,  in  a  Pmasian  fortress,  of  one  of  Ûm 
King'a  councillora,  Imbert  Colomès,  and  of  the  Gount  de 
Frécy,  the  intrepid  defender  of  Lyona  against  the  National 
Convention.  The  Eing  of  Sweden,  alone  in  ail  Enrope.  cal- 
culated  on  the  right,  not  the  power  of  thrones.  Louts  XVIII. 
and  hù  brother,  the  Count  d'Artoia,  vent  to  confar  nith  thia 
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prince,  the  chîvalrous  but  powerless  avenger  of  kings,  in  bis 
dominions  at  Calmar.  After  tbis  interview  be  drew  up  a  new 
déclaration  to  bis  people,  in  wbicb  be  at  lengtb  admitted  a 
politica]  compromise  between  tbe  absolute  power  of  legitimate 
sovereigns,  and  tbe  rigbt  of  représentation  of  tbe  people. 
Tbis  déclaration  bad  two  objects  :  to  negotiate  mtb  tbe  spirit 
of  an  âge  wbicb  alienated  public  opinion  far  from  tbe  pré- 
judices of  tbe  rigbt  divine  of  monarcbies,  and  to  conciliate  tbe 
faveur  of  public  opinion  in  England,  wbicb  could  only  take  up 
arma  for  constitudonal  monarcbies. 

XXXII. 

Tbe  assassination  of  tbe  Emperor  Paul,  and  tbe  accession 
of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  to  tbe  tbrone  of  Eussia,  restored  for 
a  sbort  time  to  Louis  XVIII.  tbe  asjlum  of  Mittau.  From 
tbcnce  be  again  disseminated,  tbrougb  bis  agents  in  Frauce, 
complaints  of  bis  misfortunes,  and  also  tbe  new  principle  wbicb 
be  intended  to  introduce  as  tbe  soûl  of  bis  govemment.  **  Wbat 
furtber  would  jou  bave  me  say  to  my  people?"  be  wrote  to  bis 
secret  emissarics  at  Paris.  "It  is  thougbt  in  Europe  that 
notbing  can  bo  done  for  me.  My  friends  in  France,  on  tbe 
otber  band,  accuse  me  of  abandoniiig  everytbing.  Placed 
between  tbe  two  parties,  I  speak  to  them  in  vain.  What  in- 
structions can  I  give  ?  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  anew.  To 
wbom  ?  and  in  wbat  language  ?  Is  not  everytbing  comprised 
in  my  déclaration  from  Calmar?  Should  the  object  be  to  re- 
assure the  military  ?  tbeir  rank  sball  bo  confirmed  ;  they  shall 
bave  promotion  in  proportion  to  tbeir  services,  and  an  abolition 
of  tbe  privilège  of  tbe  nobility  to  tbe  rank  of  officers  ;  for  the 
civil  service,  continued  employment  ;  for  the  people,  abolition 
of  the  conscription,  and  of  personal  impost.  Is  the  question 
about  tbe  new  proprietary  of  national  estâtes  ?  I  déclare  myself 
tbe  protector  of  tbe  rigbts  and  interests  of  ail.  Has  it  référence 
to  guilty  persons,  I  forbid  prosecutions,  I  déclare  amnesties,  I 
open  tbe  door  of  repentance  to  ail.  If  I  ever  find  myself  like 
Henry  IV.,  in  a  condition  to  redeem  my  kingdom,  I  sball  tben 
give  powers;  but  at  tbis  moment  wbat  eau  I  do  ^' 
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XXXIIl. 

The  youAfal  monarch  Alexander,  on  depaiting  for  tlie 
campaign  of  Jena,  paid  a  visit  to  hia  gaest  at  Mittau.  The  tno 
BOfereigna  mutnilly  preeented  their  friends  to  eoch  other,  and 
tfaey  conversed  in  confidence  a  long  timn  together.  The  âge 
and  infirmîties  of  Louis  XVIII.,  his  esperience  of  misfortune, 
and  his  Bnperior  intellect,  imparted  to  the  exiled  King  the  atti- 
tude of  a  father  giving  coonsel  to  his  son.  Aleiander  was 
moved,  andpromised  to  serve  mithhiB  arma  tbe  cause  abandoned 
bj  the  world,  and  taking  ahelter  in  hia  dominions.  Victory, 
hosTCTer,  tnraing  against  him,  changed  his  thoughts,  aud  mode 
him  ^sh  to  be  relieved  from  the  embamssment  of  a  hospitalité 
which  exdted  the  suspicions  of  Napoléon.  The  feeling  of  this 
abandonment  netghed  thenceforward  on  tlie  aool  of  Alexander. 
He  bloshed  at  his  neakness,  and  the  rémoise  hfl  unoonsciouslj 
felt  for  it  made  him  abandon  the  catise  of  the  old  monarchies, 
and  dévote  himself  entirely  to  the  friendship  of  Napoléon. 
From  this  daj  the  Emperor  of  Rassia  felt  more  répugnance  to, 
thao  pleasure  in,  the  leetoratîoD  of  the  Bonrbona. 

XXXIV. 

The  Eii^  nnderstood  his  position,  and  remored  from  an 
asylum  wbere  hoepitalitj  nss  no  longer  hononred  by  friendship. 
The  King  of  Sneden  lent  bim  a  frigste,  his  lest  movement  to 
take  him  to  England.  He  disembarked  there  vith  ail  his  suite  ; 
but  the  British  govemment,  tired  of  the  intrigues  of  the  emi 
grants,  and  the  assistance,  always  ttseless,  that  it  had  given  tD 
their  enterprises  in  La  Vendée,  sav  «ith  regret  the  arrivai  of 
the  King.  It  was  apprehenslva  of  engaging  in  his  cause  bejond 
its  own  interests  and  its  politdcal  views  on  the  continent.  It 
nished  to  consign  him  to  Scotland,  to  the  old  palsce  of  Hol;- 
rood, — thatSaint-GennainofunKnrownedsovereigns.  The  King, 
who  had  furived  at  Tarmouth,  declared  that  he  vould  retum 
to  brave  ail  the  exilée  of  the  continent  ratber  than  consent  to 
this  forced  résidence  at  HolTrood.  He  claïmed  the  simpls 
right  of  sll  prirat«  citizens  on  the  five  eoil  of  England. 
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EstuUi^ihes  bimself  at  Hariwcll  in  Buckinghtimshire. 

Tbe  Marquis  of  Buckingham  offered  bim  bis  résidence  of 
Gosfield  Hall,  in  tbe  countj  of  Essex,  and  he  lived  tbere  as 
an  independent  guest  of  tbe  English  anstocracy,  witbout  tbe 
government  embracing  bis  cause,  or  recognizing  bis  title  of 
Sang.  Studj,  bis  familj,  and  rural  pleasures  tbere  softened 
down  bis  longings  for  tbe  tbrone  ;  and  be  became  less  impa- 
tient at  tbe  good  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  It  discouraged  bope  ; 
but  it  did  not  wear  out  tbe  peaceable  obstinacy  of  Louis  XVI 11., 
in  believing  tbat  be  sbould  eventually  retum.  Tbis  fortune 
at  lengtb  began  to  break  down  witb  its  own  weigbt  ;  and  tbe 
Eing,  foreseeing  tbat  its  decay  would  be  as  rapid  as  its  éléva- 
tion, drew  nearer  to  London  to  exercise  a  doser  observation  on 
fortbcoming  political  movements.  He  establisbed  bimself  in 
Buckingbamsbire,  at  Hartwell,  a  rural  and  modes t  résidence 
belonging  to  Mr.  Lee,  a  private  gentleman.  Tbe  fortune  of 
tbe  prince,  diminisbed  by  the  Spanish  and  Russian  subsidies, 
nobly  returned  by  bim,  did  not  now  exceed  the  iucome  of  a 
simple  couutry  gentleman.  His  almost  indigent  court  spared 
from  its  luxuries  the  means  of  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
its  exiled  companious  in  England.  It  became  tbe  obscure 
centre  of  ail  tbe  proscribed  princes  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon. 
The  King  was  unknown  in  England,  and  forgotten  in 
France;  ail  his  communications  witb  his  partisans  being 
eut  off  by  the  war,  or  discovered  by  Bonaparte's  police. 
His  friend,  Count  d'Avaray,  obliged  by  bad  health  to  seek 
a  milder  air  at  Madeira,  bad  left  his  place,  in  the  heart 
and  government  of  the  King,  to  the  Count  de  Blacas. 
This  prince,  when  in  prosperity,  required  a  favourite;  not 
because  nature  bad  endowed  bim  witb  sensibility,  but  be- 
cause  he  was  bom  witb  a  tbeatrical  disposition,  and  wished  a 
distance  to  be  preserved  between  the  public  and  his  person  ; 
and  in  adversity  be  required  a  confidant,  because  he  was  inces- 
santly  contriving  some  political  scheme,  and  wanted  a  band  to 
tie  and  untie  the  knot  of  bis  négociations.  He  was,  moreover, 
faithful  and  persevering  in  his  friendsbips  ;  witb  bim  tbey  settled 
intotixed  habit,  and  thèse  friendsbips  became  sodear  and  tender, 
that  be  even  imposed  them  on  bis  court  and  family.  Ho 
wished  every  one  to  respect  and  submit  to  his  owa  autbority 
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in  tfaat  of  hÎB  faTooritea.  Coont  d'Avaraj,  a  man  of  a  gentle 
disposition,  of  modeety,  and  retiring  manneia,  bad  tempered 
thia  inward  reign  of  tba  fiivotmte  by  the  grâce  of  his  un- 
asaaming  disposition.  The  Count  de  filacas  feit  more  stronglj 
the  pride  of  the  nnk  to  which  the  king'g  friendship  had 
elerated  hlm.  aad  made  the  weight  of  it  ba  still  more  fett  by 
otheiB. 

The  part  be  was  called  npon  to  plny  in  the  Restoration, 
reqnirea  a  more  lengthened  notice  of  his  charecter  and  antécé- 
dents. 


Cotint  de  Blacas  waa  a  member  of  a  famîT;  fonnerl; 
Bovereign  in  the  Sonth  ;  but  wbose  narae,  long  forgotten,  iras 
confonnded  tiith  the  names  of  poor  noble  fomilies  of  Provence, 
TThose  original  lustre  had  not  been  re*ived.  He  was  an 
emigrant,  idlj  pasaing  his  time  in  Qennany,  vhen  he  waa 
brought  into  contact  with  Lonia  XVIII.  by  Count  d'Avaray, 
hia  protector.  Qifted  with  a  bandsome  conntenance — a  neces- 
soiy  advantage  near  the  person  of  a  prince  who  jndged  of 
persons  b;  hJÂ  eyea,— implacable  against  a  rsrolution  in  nhich 
he  oalj  saw  the  insolence  of  the  people  against  the  nobility 
and  a  sacrilège  of  the  âge  against  kings,  the  Count  de  Blacaa 
«as  employed  by  the  Eing  in  some  confidential  negodations  at 
foreign  courts.  On  hia  retum  he  naturalized  himself  in  the 
bouse  of  ths  esiled  prince  ;  asaisting  M.  d'Araray  in  hia 
serrice  and  bis  laboura  in  the  cause  of  his  maater.  The  death 
of  M.  d'Afaray,  to  whom  he  sacoeeded,  natonUy  left  hlm 
chargea  irith  his  functions,  and  promoted  to  fais  rank  of 
minisler.  He  had  won  the  familiarity  and  confidence,  and 
Teiy  Boon  posaessed  the  nnbounded  friendsbip  of  bis  master , 
whkh  he  only  merited  by  hia  honour  and  his  fideli^  : — inwardly 
devoted,  but  poesesaing  a  proud  azterior  ;  seeing  eveiything  ia 
the  king,  and  nothing  in  France  ;  of  conceited  intellect,  but 
nudioere,  without  cultivation,  bermeticslly  closed  sgaïnet 
the  ideaa,  which  for  sn  âge  had  been  opereting  upon 
the  worid;  incapable  of  comprehending  the  âge  by  ita  in- 
telligence.  on  of  bntding  to  it  by  iu6exibility  of  character; 
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camiiig  with  him  into  an  obscure  exile,  and  into  a  reign  of 
compromise,  ail  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  old  absolute 
courts  ;  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.  alter  a  revolotion,  presenting 
the  sceptre  to  a  new  people,  as  the  yoke  is  presanted  to  the 
vanquished  equallj  a  étranger  to  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  revolutiouary  France,  as  this  France  itself  was  a  stranger 
to  its  posthumous  aristocracy ,  harsh  to  the  immédiate  serrants 
of  the  King,  onerous  and  hostile  to  his  family,  having  ail  the 
fidelity  but  ail  the  selôshness  of  jealous  favouritism  ;  allowing 
no  one  to  approach  or  to  love  his  master  ;  loaded  with  his 
tiUes,  his  gifts,  his  munificence;  building  up  for  himself  a 
splendid  fortune  wîth  his  faveurs,  but  redeeming  ail  thèse 
vices  of  situation  by  a  fanatical  attachment  to  the  monarchy, 
and  by  his  constancy  to  misfortune  : — such  was  this  favourite, 
80  agrceable  to  Louis  XVIII  in  his  retreat  of  Hartwell,  and  so 
fatal  to  him  in  his  palace. 

XXXVI. 

Louis  XVIIL.  following  with  his  mind*s  eye  at  Hartwell 
the  shocks  and  reverses  of  Napoléon,  suspended  every  active 
manœuvre  during  the  last  year  of  the  Empire,  allowing  the 
ambition  of  Napoléon  to  act,  and  the  vengeance  of  outraged 
nations  to  flow  back  upon  France.  He  merely  read  the 
Frencli  joumals  with  an  intelligence,  sharpened  by  âge  and 
patience,  which  enabled  him  to  discem,  under  the  adulation  of 
the  press  (sold  to  the  police  of  the  Empire),  the  symptoms  of 
ruin  and  disaffection.  The  more  he  was  certain  of  the  fall, 
the  less  he  seemed  in  a  huny  to  precipitate  it.  He  did  not 
hide  from  himself  any  of  the  weakness  of  victorious  Europe, 
disposed  to  the  last  moment  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  to  peace.  Neither  did  he  dissemble  the  difficulties 
of  his  own  reign  ;  but  the  faith  he  had  in  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  a  Restoration,  made  a  religion  of  his  ambition. 
The  re-establishment  of  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  duty  of  the  Deity  himself,  and  he 
awaited  the  hour  as  a  justification  of  Providence.  That  hour 
was  at  lenglh  about  to  strike.     '*His  brother,  the  Count 
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d'Artois,  contested  with  and  atmost  devoared  bim,"  he  said, 
"  for  the  attamment  of  thû  leîgn,  even  before  it  ma  aseursd 
to  eilher." 

xxxvn. 

Âgt)  aai  exile,  the  lessons  of  expérience,  the  lîgbt  of 
Btadj,  the  silent  expérience  in  littls  af&in  and  great  designs, 
bis  reaidenoe  in  England,  tbat  Boil  of  poliUoal  science,  abore 
<dl  had  increased,  matured,  and  coDBumnuted  this  intelligence. 
In  tbis  oountry  of  free  people,  of  libéral  «rietocrocf,  and 
debatable  monaicbj,  one  reepires  political  science  nitb  the  ur. 
Louis  XVIII.  WB8  impregnated  with  it.  His  ideas  were 
modified  :  tbey  bad  retunièd,  afCer  tba  lengtbened  wanderings 
of  Coblent2,  of  Verona,  of  Mittau,  of  abaolntism,  of  theociac^, 
and  of  émigration,  to  their  atarring  poat  of  1789.  He  bad 
leamed  tbat,  to  tnimple  upon  tbe  conqaest  and  tbo  despolism 
of  Napoléon,  it  required  the  rnâaence  of  Ënrope;  bnt  tbat, 
to  extiaguiah  tbe  Révolution,  liberty  was  etseatial:  onlybebad 
measured  it  in  his  own  mind  witb  référence  to  conceseions 
restraiued  and  alwaya  rcTOoable,  made  hj  authoritj'  royal, 
auperior,  and  anterior,  uul  plsced  as  a  dogma  obove  the  sphère 
of  stonns  and  of  discuasiona. 

AC  this  epoch  of  1813,  England  almoet  una&imooaly  coif 
finned  the  King  in  thèse  thonghts.  Indignation  againat  the 
Eeign  of  Terrer,  pit;  for  ita  Tiotims,  the  murder  of  the  priocei 
and  their  vivee,  tbe  long  anarchy,  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism  ; 
final!;,  the  Btroggle  Nfith  despairing  forces  against  Bonaparte, 
had  thrown  tbe  public  opinion  of  England  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  Tories  ;  that  is  to  sa;,  the  mouarchy  and  the  aiistocracj 
leagued  with  the  gieat  inass  of  the  pec^e  against  the  eicesses 
and  the  despotism  of  tbe  Révolution.  The  Britisb  spirit  vas 
the  soûl  of  Europe  excit«d  against  the  tyrannj  of  France. 
Ur.  Pitt,  in  his  long  and  celebrated  administration,  bad  been 
Ihe  minister  of  this  anti-revolulionaiy  reaction, — tbe  Haunibat 
of  the  anti-French  European  patriotism.  His  part;  survived 
bim,  and  the  sUtesmen  of  England  bave  frequentlj  prided 
themselves   on    carrying    ont   bis    political    piinciples    tu 
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'  eucceeding  administrations.  The  monarchical  principle  pre- 
vailed  throughout  London  over  that  of  the  popular  partj,  and 
this  unanimity  of  opinion  encouragea  the  Bourbons  to  believe 
in  the  sacredness  of  their  legitimacj.  The  Whig  or  popular 
partjwas  repudiatedasthefomenter  of  the  continental  disorders, 
and  as  prepanng  for  England  itself  the  anarchy  and  revo- 
lotionary  mania  of  France.  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friendB,  con- 
nected,  without  choice  and  without  measure,  with  thA 
democrats,  and  even  with  the  démagogues  of  Paris  of  1 792 
and  1798,  had  frightened  and  scandalized  their  country,  by 
their  éloquent  but  excessive  praises  of  men,  and  of  acts  the  most 
revolting  to  the  conscience  of  the  English  people.  They  had 
made  of  the  French  Révolution,  in  its  most  sinister  periods, 
an  élément  of  popularity,  and  a  thème  of  parliamentary 
éloquence  ;  in  fact  they  had  Jacobinised  the  popular  party  of 
Great  Britain  ;  but  they  had  also,  by  that  means,  weakened 
and  contracted  it.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  orators 
and  political  parties,  to  interest  themselves,  without  sufficiently 
understanding  them,  in  the  national  and  political  affairs  of 
the  continent.  Mr.  Fox,  in  so  long  advocating  the  Jacobinism 
of  Paris,  had  injured  for  a  long  period  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional  and  republican  révolution.  The  abilities  of  this 
orator  were  over-rated  on  the  continent  ;  for  he  had  nothing  of 
the  statesman  but  the  éloquence.  A  leader  of  opposition  and  a 
seeker  of  popularity,  above  ail  things, — a  feeble  écho  of 
Mirabeau,  misplaced  in  an  English  Parliament, — a  powerless 
rival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  true  impersonation  of  the  opinions  and 
interests  of  his  country, — ^he  had  wearied  without  conquering 
him.  The  good  sensé  of  England  had  supported  Mr.  Pitt 
against  the  opposition  of  Fox,  the  champion  of  ultra-popularity, 
and  tlie  idol  of  the  clubs  ;  and  this  temporary  exultation  of 
the  liberalism  of  England,  at  the  moment  that  Louis  XVIII. 
was  meditating  his  approaching  govemment  in  the  gardens  of 
Hartwell,  was  eminently  calculated  to  deceive  him  as  to  the 
disposition  of  Europe,  and  to  inspire  him  with  an  exaggerated 
faith  in  the  monarchical  principle  with  which  he  was  imbued, 
but  wliicli  Europe  would  uot  long  share  with  him. 
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XXXVIII. 

NerertiieleBa,  thèse  ideas  tar  transcended  tlie  ordiuaij 
range  of  tLought  inspired  bj  solitude.  Being  a  man  of 
reflection,  and  divested  of  those  préjudices  of  Lirth  and 
éducation  nhich  inEuenced  bis  brolker,  his  neplieiva,  and  hia 
conrtiets,  he  had  an  extent  of  thought  on  a  level  nith  t& 
horizon  which  was  openiag  before  bim.  Hod  he  beeii  tnora 
alêne,  he  would  hâve  had  greater  freedom  and  strength  of 
opinion  ;•  but  the  cïicle  in  vbicb  he  lived  cnuuped  hia 
thongbts  ;  and  he  vas  obliged  te  feign,  ont  of  complaisance 
and  indulgence  for  his  houeehold,  more  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  BeTOlution  than  he  realljr  felt.  He  was  in  realitj, 
V9TJ  vell  indined  to  pardon  a  Bevolution  which  would  bestow 
upon  him  a  throne,  and  would  co-operate  wilh  bim  for  its  con- 
BoUdation  by  the  influence  of  the  new  political  spiriL  His 
mind  had  been  regenerated  by  reflection,  in  proportion  aa  his 
body  had  gronu  old  in  jears  ;  he  was  a  king  of  iho  pasl,  but  a 
man  of  the  présent  time  :  his  memory  waa  one  of  routine, 
and  his  presentiment  tbat  of  geniua.  Provideuce  scemed  to  hare 
formed  and  reserred  him  with  the  design  of  Connecting  the 
poet  aud  the  future,  to  cenceiTe  a  Restoration,  and  to  fail  in  it, 
not  from  a  want  of  nnderstanding,  but  from  the  fault  of  hia 
name. 

Ho  eshibîted  to  observation,  in  his  extemal  appeantnce, 
tbia  stru^Ie  of  two  nations  and  tno  tendencies  in  Lis  mind. 
His  costume  was  tbat  of  the  old  régime,  absurdly  modified  by 
tbe  altérations  which  time  had  introduced  in  the  habita  of  men. 
He  wore  vel«et  boots,  reaching  up  abore  the  knees,  that  the 
rubbing  of  tbs  leather  should  not  faort  bis  legs  (frequently 
auffeiing  from  goût),  and  to  préserve  at  the  eame  time  the 
military  costume  of  ktngs  on  horseback.  His  sword  never  left 
hia  side,  even  when  sitting  in  his  easj  chair, — a  sign  of  the 
nobility  end  snperiority  of  arma,  which  he  wished  always  to 
présent  to  the  notice  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  kingdom.  His 
ordera  of  chivalry  covered  his  breast,  and  were  suapended  widi 
hroad  blue  ribands  over  his  white  waistcoat,     His  coat  of  blue 
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cloth  part  ici  pated  by  its  eut  in  the  two  epochs,  whose  costumes 
were  united  in  him, — ^lialf  court,  half  city.  Two  little  gold 
épaule ttes  shone  upon  liis  shoulders,  to  recall  the  gênerai  by 
birth  in  the  king.  His  hair,  artistically  tumed  up,  and  curled 
by  the  implement  of  the  hair  dresser  on  his  temples,  was  tied 
behind  with  a  black  silk  riband,  floating  on  his  collar.  It 
vffA  powdered  in  the  old  fashion,  and  thus  concealed  the 
whiteness  of  âge  under  the  artiôcial  snow  of  the  toilet  A 
three-comered  hat,  decorated  with  a  cockade  and  a  white 
plume,  reposed  on  his  knees,  or  in  his  hand.  He  seemed 
desirous  of  preserving  upon  ail  his  person  the  impression  and 
public  notice  of  his  origin  and  of  his  time,  that  in  seeing  him 
the  présent  âge  might  look  up,  with  material  glance  as  well  as 
with  the  eye  of  thought,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that 
cérémonial  should  command  respect  through  astouishment. 
He  generally  continued  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  only  walked 
occasionally,  supported  on  the  arm  of  a  courtier  or  a  servant. 

XXXIX. 

But  if  his  antique  costume,  and  the  infirmities  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  body,  recalled  the  decay  of  the  past  century,  and 
the  debilitating  advance  of  âge,  it  was  not  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  his  gênerai  aspect.  The  serenity  of  his  countenance 
was  astoiîishing  ;  the  beauty,  the  nobility,  and  the  gi*ace  of  his 
features  attracted  the  regard  of  ail.  It  might  be  said  that 
time,  exile,  fatigue,  infirmity,  and  his  natural  corpulence  had 
only  attached  themselvcs  to  his  feet  and  his  trunk,  the  botter 
to  display  the  perpétuai  and  vigorous  youth  of  his  countenance. 
The  observer  in  studying  never  got  tired  of  admiring  it.  His 
high  forehead  was  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  the  rear,  like  a 
Bubsiding  wall  ;  but  the  light  of  intelligence  played  upon  its 
broad  convexity.  His  eyes  were  large  and  of  azuré  blue, 
prominent  in  their  oval  orbits,  luminous,  sparkling,  humid, 
and  expressive  of  frankness.  His  nose,  like  that  of  ail  the 
Bourbons,  was  aquiline,  his  mouth  partly  open,  smiling,  and 
finely  formcd.  The  outline  of  his  cheeks  was  full,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  efface  the  delicacy  of  form  and  the  Buj)plcncss  of 
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muscle.  The  healthy  tint  and  the  lively  fresIineBS  of  jouth 
were  spread  over  his  ccimtenance.  He  had  the  features  of 
Louis  XV.  in  ail  their  beauty,  Ut  np  with  an  intelligencâ  more 
expanded  and  a  reflectioa  more  concentrated,  «herein  majeatj 
itself  was  not  wanting.  Hia  looks  altemately  Bpoke,  intôrro- 
gated.  replied,  and  reigned,  poîntÔng  inwards,  aa  it  were,  and 
dîsplaying  the  thoughta  and  sentiments  of  his  bouI.  The  im- 
pression of  thèse  looks  was,  like  a  thousand  otheis,  engraved 
in  the  nmnory,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  speech  to  make 
them  easily  recognised.  At  any  expression  displayed  upon  his 
coontenance,  at  once  penaÎTo  and  serene,  abstracted  and  pré- 
sent, commauding  acd  gentle,  serere  and  attractive,  no  one 
could  say,  "  This  is  a  ssge,  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  a  pontiff, 
alegislator,  or  a  conqueror;"  for  the  repose  of  nature  and  the 
majestj  of  qoietude  removed  ail  resemblance  to  thèse  profes- 
sions, which  wrinkle  and  make  pallid  the  featnres  ;  but  one 
would  saj,  "  'Tis  a  king  1  "  but  'lis  a  king  who  has  not  yet 
esperienced  the  cares  and  lassitude  of  the  throne  ;  'tis  a  king 
who  ia  preparing  to  reîgn,  and  who  anticipâtes  nothing  but 
pleasare  from  the  throne,  the  future,  and  mankind  in  gênerai. 
Such  was  the  King  at  Hartwell,  the  eve  of  the  ds;  on  whicb 
frondence  wu^  him  in  his  exile  to  restoie  him  to  lojaltj. 


BOOK  ELEVENTH. 

The  Connt  d*  Artois— Hit  ebtraeter — Hii  podtî<m  at  Court  and  !a 
France  in  1789 — Hit  fligbt  from  Verudlles— Hii  traveli  in  Belginm, 
Italy,  Gemumy,  and  RuMia — ^The  Cotmt  d* Artois  and  the  Connt  do 
Provence  at  Coblentz — Their  respectife  positions  during  the  émigra- 
tion— War  against  Franc^^The  Count  d'Artois  retires  to  England 
— His  intrigues — He  lea?es  Enjrland  to  roake  a  descent  upon  Brit- 
tany — He  stops  at  l'Isle  Dieu — His  rettim  to  London — Letter  from 
Charette — Attempt  of  the  Emigrants  of  London  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul — Death  of  Madame  de  Polastron — Grief  of  the 
Count  d* Artois  —  Influence  of  this  death  upon  the  character  and 
politics  of  the  Count  d'Artois — The  Duke  d'Angouleme — The  Duke 
de  Berry — The  Duchess  d'Angoulérae — Her  life  in  the  prison  of  the 
Temple — Death  of  her  brother — She  is  released  from  prison,  and  goes 
into  Germany — Her  marriage  at  Mittau  —  The  Duke  d'Orléans— 
The  Prince  de  Condé — The  Duke  de  Bourbon — The  Duke  d'Enghien 
— His  character — His  love — His  Jife  at  Ettenheim — Napoléon  bas 
him  watchcd — The  kidnapping  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — île  is  con- 
ductcd  to  Strasbourg — His  letter  to  the  Princess  Charlotte — His 
diary — Ho  is  taken  to  Paris,  and  imprisoned  at  Vincennes. 

I. 

The  Count  d^Artois  was  youngcr  în  point  o^  ago  than  his 
brother  Louis  XVI 11.  ;  but  had  ho  livod  acentury  ho  would 
nlways  havo  bcen  infcrior  in  intellect.  Ilis  was  ono  of  those 
natures  tbat  nover  corne  to  maturity,  bccausc  they  only  possess 
the  quai i tics  and  defects  of  youth.  In  his  adolescence  the 
Dount  d'Artois  had  been  the  idol  of  his  family,  of  the  court, 
nnd  of  Paris.  Ilis  handsome  person,  his  gracefulness,  the 
thoughllessness  of  his  character,  even  the  frivolity  of  his  mind, 
the  botter  correspondcd  vvith  the  mediocrity  surrounding  him. 
Ho  had  an  opcn  and  good  heart,  a  prodigal  liberality,  an  integrity 
of  disimsition,  and  chivalric  fidelity  to  his  word.  His  passion 
for  th(î  fair  sex — a  vice  considered  excusable,  and  often  honour- 
ed  in  herocs, — the  appcaranco  rather  than  the  reality  of  mili- 
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tAiytasto — a  quickand  read;irit  in  repartee— thatfordlit;  which 
his  flatterera  called  ihe  genins  of  Ûie  French — had  reudered 
this  yoimg  prince  popular  amongst  th«  aiûucratio  porty  ;  aad 
th^  had  h^d  him  np  in  contraet  to  hia  brother,  the  Connt  de 
Prorence.  The  more  the  Count  de  Prorence  had  shown  him- 
eelf  faTonrable  to  the  refonns  of  the  kiDgdom  and  the  popular 
inclinations  of  Looia  XVI.,  the  more  had  the  Count  d'Artois 
declared  himself  the  disdainful  opponent  of  ail  concessions,  and 
the  detenmnod  conservative  of  the  vices  and  rottenness  of  the 
govermne&t.  He  afTected  to  look  upon  the  impending  Révolu- 
tion as  one  of  thoso  transient  commotions  of  the  lower  ordere 
which  should  be  euppressed  and  not  discussed.  None  of  thosa 
ideas  irhicb  then  fiUed  the  rest  of  the  vrorid  had  ever  entered 
into  his  souI  ;  for  thèse  ideas  pre-supposed  intelligence,  and  he 
nerer  leflected. 

U. 

Spoiled  by  the  court,  flsttered  hy  a  circle  of  tlie  yoting 
•Hstocracy,  as  frivoloua  and  anreSecting  as  himself,  held  fortb 
to  the  army  and  nobilîty  as  the  prince  who  would  ahortly  rally 
them  aroand  the  standard  of  abeolute  monarchy,  and  who  was  to 
dissi pe te,  ffîth  ibe  point  of  his  sword,  ail  the  libenl  dreams  of  the 
nation,  and  ail  the  cowardly  concessions  of  the  throne, — this 
prince  was  blind  to  the  Révolution.  Ile  went  on  huntiog,  acting. 
loving,  finding  fault  with  tbe  court,  feeding  on  the  air  of  anti- 
revolationaiy  opinion,  and  recommending  to  Louis  XVI.  euch 
violent  or  daring  measures  as  his  counsellora  siiggested  to  him. 
The  Révolution,  which  had  long  ascertained  the  impotence  of 
this  senile  footery  in  a  young  prince,  treated  it  with  contempt, 
while  it  forgave  him  his  antipathy  to  itself,  not  fearing  hun 
Buffîciently  to  hâte  him,  and  dtber  forgetting  him,  orconsidering 
him  of  secondary  importance.  Mirabeau,  the  Duke  d'Orléans, 
Bamave,  tbe  oonstituiJonal  party,  and  tbe  Jacobins  nere  ail 
aatisfied  Lhat  there  was  to  be  found,  in  this  young  prince,  neither 
resouice  for  the  govemment  nor  serious  danger  for  the  Bevola- 
tioD.  He  «as  looked  upon  with  indifférence.  The  Queen 
alone,  and  those  of  her  own  court,  such  as  the  Polignacs,  the 
Bezenvals,  Lamballes,  Vaudreoils,  Coignjs,  Adhémaia,  and 
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Fersens,  secretly  fomented  the  imaginary  heroisms  of  the  Gount 
d*Artois  and  tbe  young  noblemen  wbo  surrounded  him.  Tbe 
King  loved  but  uever  consulted  him.  Tbe  Count  de  Provence 
pitied  bis  boastings,  and  botb  wisbed  be  would  quit  tbe  court, 
and  tbereby  remove  tbe  unpopularity  wbicb  be  drew  upon  tbe 
Eing  bis  brotber  ;  wbile  tbe  party  most  opposed  to  innovation 
desired  still  more  strongly  to  constitute  tbis  young  prince  the 
ambassador  of  absolute  monarcby  and  tbe  Frencb  aristocracy  in 
Europe,  to  collect  around  bim  tbe  emigrants  on  tbe  frontieiB, 
and  establisb  bim,  as  lie  bad  already  establisbed  bimself,  tbe 
heroic  liberator  of  tbe  tbrone,  and  its  avenger  on  tbe  audacity 
of  tbe  nation. 

III. 

Tbe  antipatby  wbicb  the  pcople  of  Paris  felt  towards  bim, 
tbe  first  popular  disturbances,  the  sitting  of  the  Jeu  de  Paurne, 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  ministry  of  Necker,  who  had  been 
forced  upon  the  crown,  as  a  foretaste  of  tbe  dangers  and  insults 
tbe  court  would  be  subject  to,  soon  decided  him  on  adopting 
the  last  resource  of  émigration  and  war  against  his  country. 
He  flcd  from  Versailles  at  the  end  of  1 789,  went  to  Brussels, 
and  from  thence  to  Irwin,  to  his  wife  s  family,  where  be  soli- 
cited  succoursand  subsidies  from  the  court  of  Sardinia,  collected 
around  bim  some  few  members  of  the  discontented  Frencb 
nobility  at  Chambéry,  on  the  extrême  frontier,  dispatched  some 
agents  to  Lyons  and  through  the  south  of  France  to  agitate  in  his 
behalf,  failed  everywhere,  re-crossed  the  Alps,  had  some  confer 
ences  at  Mantua  with  the  Emparer  of  Austria,  to  induce  bim 
to  form  one  of  a  league  of  tlie  sovereigns  against  his  country, 
obtained  nothing  but  promises,  met  with  nothing  but  tardiness, 
and  at  last  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  Catherine  II.  Tbis 
princess,  who  saw  at  a  glance  tbe  bearing  of  the  insurrectionary 
principles  of  the  Révolution  on  ail  nations,  was  in  search  of  a 
hero  to  oppose  to  the  popular  leaders.  Ail  that  had  been  told 
her  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  of  his  opinions,  of  his  ardeur  and  im- 
patience for  the  combat,  led  the  Empress  to  hope  that  he  would 
çrovo  to  be  the  Maccabeus  of  thrones.  She  received  him  as  tbe 
future  restorer  of  monarcby  in  the  west,  bestowed  on  liim  sub- 
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eidies  and  encouragements,  and  prepared  for  him  contingents  of 
troopa  for  the  Coalition,  in  nhich  she  wished  to  induce  Fnissia 
and  Austria  to  join.  She  presented  him  nitfa  a  sword  Btudded 
wiih  diamondB,  and  addressed  him  in  worda  that  enlinnced  the 
\-alue  of  thia  gift,  aignifying  a  déclaration  of  war  witli  France; 
bot  Bhe  iras  not  long  la  discovering  that  the  young  prince  was  poa- 
eesned  011I7  of  the  faeart  and  outward  appearance  of  a  hero,  and 
that  his  intelligence,  dissipated  bj  a  court  life,  and  enervatsd 
hy  the  adulations  of  his  flatterers,  would  ba  waated  in  unaatis- 
factaiy  attempts  and  empt;  boasts,  unprofitable  to  tlie  common 
cause;  and  having  thus  eeen  him  she  uo  longer  hoped  foi  . 
anjthing  from  his  eSbrtâ. 

IV. 

The  Connt  d'Artois  visited  in  thia  manner  ail  the  courts 
of  Europe,  leaving  bchind  hîm  everywhere  a  favourahle  im- 
presaion  as  to  bis  ngreeable  mauners,  bis  vivacitj,  aud  houesty 
of  purposo  ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  conviction  of  bis  iusuâi- 
cieucy ,  aud  then  retuming  to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  ha 
became  tbe  hero  of  Coblentz.  The  émigration,  iucreased  bj 
t«rror  at  each  fresh  attack  of  the  Révolution,  and  now  become 
almost  a  fashion  amongst  the  nobilitj  iu  tlie  court  and  in  the 
arniy,  had  gatbercd  around  him  witb  ail  ita  feors,  ils  tbreats, 
andits  imbecilitiea.  He  nas  tbe  prince  that  auited  ita  fullacies, 
while  he  reigned  over  it  by  right  of  sclf-delusiun  and  nhort- 
Bightedneas,  and  poBsessed  tbat  popuiaritj  which  is  derived 
from  community  of  cause  and  of  folly.  Ile  dccw  oround  liim 
ail  thèse  uopopular  persona  and  professors  of  doctrines,  trhom 
a  soDse  of  their  incompatibilité  with  the  state  of  the  nation 
obliged  to  désert  their  ualiva  lanJ  ;  bis  wus  a  court  composed 
of  the  aged  and  the  youtliful.  The  old  emigranls  talked, 
wroU,  and  intrigucd  for  him;  the  young  oiies  devolcdly 
proffered  him  their  arma  and  their  lives.  Thia  little  fugitive 
France  in  a  atrange  lund  iraagîned  itself  Bufhcîently  airong  to 
combat,  hand  to  hand,  wiUi  the  Révolution,  and  to  subjugato 
revolted  France  to  their  youug  CoriolBuus. 
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V. 

The  intrigues  and  threats  of  the  Count  d'Artoîs  compro- 
mised  Louis  XVI.  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  and  immenseiy 
aggravated  his  embarrassment  and  his  danger  in  Paris.  Tho 
young  prince  was  inciting  ail  the  powers  of  the  North,  and  of 
the  German  Empire,  to  war  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  king, 
a  hostage  to  France,  in  the  Tuileries,  was  negociating  peaco. 
This  unfortunate  monarch  knew  too  well  that  the  war,  demanded 
by  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  with  cunning  obstinacy,  wouid 
give  a  décisive  impetus  to  the  slumbering  Révolution,  and 
that  the  first  reverses  which  France  sufifered  would  be  the 
signal  for  ail  sorts  of  accusations  and  outrages  against  his 
family  and  himself.  Robespierre  was  the  only  one  at  this 
time  who,  with  more  policy  than  the  Jacobins  and  more 
honesty  than  the  Girondists,  opposed  the  universal  impulse  in 
fevour  of  war,  and  seemed  to  second  the  king  in  his  efforts  to 
préserve  peace.  The  fact  was,  that  Robespierre  had  a  theory 
to  work  out,  and  the  Jacobins  and  Girondists  nothing  but 
interest  and  ambition  to  gratify.  Tho  determined  tribune, 
which  was  destined  later  to  make  such  crirainal  use  of  the  axe, 
was  at  this  time  in  dread  of  the  sword.  He  felt,  with  ail  the 
accuracy  of  instinct,  that  if  the  war  was  unsuccessful,  it  would 
crush  the  Révolution  ;  and  that,  if  it  was  successful,  it  would 
quickly  tum  the  army  against  the  National  Assembly,  crcate 
an  armed  populace,  which  is  the  worst  of  ail  for  a  de- 
mocracy,  and  cause  arms  to  dominate  ovcr  ideas.  But  the 
King  and  Robespierre,  by  theraselves,  could  not  control  the 
Coimt  d'Artois,  the  cmigrants,  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Girondists, 
who  ail  believed  their  interest  lay  in  a  war,  to  which  they  ail 
sacrificed  the  King,  and  war  accordingly  broke  fortli. 

VT. 

The  Count  d'Artois  îeft  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Prince  de  Condé,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  the  young  Duke 
d'Enghiçn,  who  was  bom  a  soldier.     He  had  becn  rejoined  at 
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Coblentz  \)j  the  Coont  de  Provence,  who  naa  older,  graver. 
and  more  experienc«d  than  he  ;  and  thèse  two  princes,  irho  di»- 
trusted  ono  aoother,  and  neither  of  irhom  nould  gire  way  tu 
the  other  before  their  partiaanB,  divided  b«t«reen  them,  iti 
aJmost  equal  parts,  their  claims  and  the  authoritj  they  orrogated 
to  themaelves  ebroad,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVI.  Eaoh  of 
them  had  his  court — his  policy — Bometimes  in  common,  but 
more  frequently  separate, — his  agents,  and  his  intrigues  in 
France  and  the  various  courts  ;  and  from  that  tinte  forward. 
when  the  Bestoration  vas  but  a  distaut  dream,  the  friends, 
publicists,  and  envoya  of  the  Count  d' Artois  distinguished  them- 
selves  from  those  of  the  Count  de  Provence  by  a  display  of  more 
incurable  pr(;jadico  against  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  irreconcïl- 
able  hatred  against  aU  popular  principlea,  and  ail  ooncesaioue  to 
the  Bevolution. 

VII. 

Thewarwas  tameon  the  part  of  the  emigrants.  Aftertha 
ftttempt  ofPruBsiatoinvade  France,  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  victorieaof  Damouriez,  the  lOthof  August,  and 
the  imprisonment  and  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  Count  d'Artois 
was  disbearteued,  and  loet  ail  hope  ou  the  continent.  Not 
wishing  to  remun  subordinate  to  Ûs  brotber,  he  continued  to 
irander  tbrough  Europe,  and  at  last  withdrew  to  England  with 
the  empty  tille  of  Lieutenan^gene»l  of  the  kingdom,  which 
liOuis  XVllI.  had  conferred  upon  him,  to  gratify  his  ambition, 
and  satisf;  his  apparent  dcsire  for  activity  in  aSaira.  From 
that  time  forward,  surrounded  by  the  same  fricnds  that  had  bo 
badljT  advised  hia  jouth,  fae  continued  incessantlj  to  halrh 
plota  for  the  restoration  of  royalty,  in  La  Vendée,  Urtit&nj, 
and  Normand;  ;  but  his  fneoàa  would  never  allow  him  to  make 
a  descent  himself.  Almoat  an  eje  witness  of  the  insurrections, 
the  dévotion,  the  prodigiee  of  valeur  of  Oharctte,  La  ïwcne- 
jaquelein,  Leacure,  and  their  intrepid  and  undaunted  ivildiers, 
he  coutented  himself  with  forwarding  them,  from  time  to  time, 
firma,  aubsidies,  proclamadons,  and  emissaries.  Anotbdr Benri 
Quatre,oraFrenchGustavusVa8a,nû^ttfaenhavegiveuaunit7 
of  pnrpow  wid  impetus  to  mai  vk  eothnsiaam  for  «ar  agaiost 
n2 
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the  wom-out  and  exhausted  Convention,  from  which,  if  the 
Restoration  had  not  conquered,  the  monarchy  would  at  leaat 
hâve  fiallen  gloriously. 

VIII. 

At  last  the  English  government,  which  had  been  vilely 
calumniated  by  the  emigrants,  as  to  the  unlimited  assistance 
which  it  had  lent  to  them,  consented  to  land  the  Count  d'Artois 
on  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  squadron  and  regular  forces 
worthy  of  a  Pretender.  The  bravery  and  genius  of  General 
Hoche,  however,  disconcerted  and  destroyed  the  debarcation 
of  the  advanced  guard  of  this  expédition  at  Quiberon.  The 
Count  d'Artois  was  called  upon  by  the  royalist  armies  of 
Brittany  to  join  them  ;  but,  after  having  passed  several  weeks 
in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  at  l'Isle  Dieu  he  seemed  to  dread  the 
soil  that  had  invited  him.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away,  with  a  show  of  pretended  violence  done  to  his  courage 
by  the  English  Admirai,  and  arrived  in  London,  without 
having  put  a  foot  on  that  land  of  France  which  he  had  been 
menacing  with  his  présence  for  so  many  years.  The  emigrants, 
on  their  retum,  broke  out  into  invectives  against  the  English 
government,  which  they  accused  of  a  wish  to  deliver  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  republicans.  The  truth  was  for  some  time 
obscured  by  ingratitude,  but  it  appeared  at  last.  The  prince 
had  shown  either  a  want  of  prudence,  in  soliciting  an  invading 
expédition,  or  of  resolution  in  not  landing  to  join  Charette  and 
the  Vendcan  armies.  Charette,  who  was  indignant,  disdained 
to  conceal  his  anger;  and  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  knew  how  to 
die  evon  for  those  who  were  afraid  to  fight. 

The  following  is  the  letter,  in  which  he  put  to  the  blush 
the  timid  counsellors  of  the  Count  d'Artois  for  their  désertion. 
In  civil  war  cowardice  is  an  additional  crime. 
"Sire, 

•*The  cowardice  of  your  brother  has  ruined  ail  He  could 
only  anpear  upon  the  coast  to  lose  or  to  save  ail.  His  retum 
to  England  has  decided  our  fate.  In  a  short  time  nothing 
morQ  wiil  be  left  me  but  to  perish  uselessly  in  your  service. 

•*  i  am,  with  respect,  your  Majesty's,  &c.' 


» 
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Other  attempts,  eqiuUj  tiiil<nnioate.  wen  mide  >1  Ote 
mstigatioa  of  tMe  liitle  oaait,  afiei  tbe  ùH  ol  the  Directoi; 
and  ihe  acceftsion  of  Bonaparte  to  po««r.  Tbese  attempts,  m 
nbicb  Georges  and  Pichegrn,  and  tbàr  respecCTe  bûnda 
took  part,  and  «hicb  deprived  ibe  joni^  Ftjlignaea  of  ibeir 
libert;,  had  notbing  more  thaa  tlu  de^peraie  and  i^'aud 
character  of  forbm  bopes.  The  boneor  and  piety  of  tbe 
CouDt  d' Artois  shielded  him  froin  eren  tlie  abadow  of  eata- 
plicii;  in  tbe  concoction  of  the  infernal  macbine.  and  io  tbe 
ïorcible  abduction  of  tbe  First  Con^,  vbich  Georges  vaa 
planning  at  Paris.  But  if  tbe  suite  of  tbe  Coimt  d'Artoi»  bad 
no  conceni  witb  assassins,  tbe;  had  Mme  connection  vitb  tb« 
brave  adventarcrs  of  Fiestoration,  who,  Leing  tinaUe  Ut  cos^WT 
France,  atlemoted  to  tabe  it  hj  surprùb 


Bome 


Tbia  prince,  wcaried  with  fnuti»ted  hope«  on 
le  time  past  taken  refuge  in  tbe  bof«a  ut  beavei 


f>*rti),W 


losB,  bitteriy  feit,  baring  eniirelj  détacha  hin»  &oil 

mundane  sphère.  The motiie, the cnergj, and  ibt  yirviti^nnr^ 
of  bis  change  of  life,  di^overed  iu  bim  a  fwce  i,t  yav-ju  ii.à 
a  constancj  of  rcsolutioo  that  tbe  «orld  did  wA  tm^jrt  >i:'î':t 
tbe  eSeminac;  and  tlie  incoiiaiiil^Dcj  of  bi*  (;)iarat.-U;r,  Wn 
proTed  that  if  be  had  been  better  direcled  \,j  ûntv.  wt.f>  iar- 
rounded  bim,  be  might  ba*e  dîsplaved  p>liiical  \itvmni,  m 
puwerfullj  as  be  dereloped  the  her>>ûia  of  k/Te  and  p>«t)r 

Tbe  Toung  prince,  in  the  t^rirty  of  lb<t  C/ticpo,  bad  \jWittM 
aitacbed  to  tbe  sister-bi-law  of  the  C',unt*»i.l(jJ.;»4e  \';\'wmK. 
tbe  &ïourite  of  tbat  prinoess.  Tbia  young  lady,  |yjM«w4  <4 
beautj  tbat  rivalled  that  of  tbe  (^uiitew  de  l'>Aiv/iMK,  liad 
married  tbe  Coontde  Folastron,  and  beranvjur  wilii  Om  li-junt, 
d'Artois,  whicb  bad  commenced  in  tbe  f^um  at  Xrianf/n.  ww 
resumed  and  continued  in  fijreign  Unda.  'Jbe  (Jouut  d'Artv», 
Gonaoled  and  ioloxîqatcd  bj  tbe  cbamu  i 
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diis  accomplished  woman,  had  renounced,  in  his  passion  and 
fidelity  for  ber,  ail  the  trifling  liaisons  which  bis  personal 
beauty  bad  formed  around  bim  in  bis  youth.  He  only  lived 
in  future  for  !Madame  Polastron,  \vbo  y^na  for  bim  tbe  model  of 
living  tendemess,  and  tbe  adored  souvenir  of  bis  youtb,  of  the 
court,  and  of  bis  country.  A  décline,  aggravated  by  tbe  humid 
cHmate  of  England,  seized  on  Madame  Polastron,  and  sbe  bebeld 
deatb  slowly  approacbing  ber,  in  ail  tbe  fresbness  of  ber  cbarms, 
and  ail  tbe  deligbts  of  a  mutual  flame.  Eeligion,  bowever, 
consoled  ber,  as  it  bad  consoled  La  Vallière,  and  sbe  wisbed  to 
impart  its  consolation  and  its  immortality  to  bep  lover.  He 
became  a  convert,  at  tbe  voice  of  tbat  love  'wbicb  bad  so  often 
and  80  deUgbtfulIy  dissipated  bis  scrious  tbougbts.  One  of  bis 
almoners,  wbo  bas  since  become  Cardinal  Lalil,  received,  even 
in  the  chamber  of  the  repentant  beauty,  the  confession  and  tbe 
remorse  of  the  two  lovers.  "  Swear  to  me,"  said  Madame  de 
Polastron  to  the  young  prince,  "  tbat  I  shall  be  your  last  fault 
and  your  last  love  upon  earth,  and  that  after  me  you  will  love 
only  the  object  of  whom  I  cannot  be  jealous — God  bimself.*' 
Tho  prince  took  the  oath  ^vith  liis  hcart  and  his  lips,  and 
Madame  Polastron,  thus  consoled,  carried  with  lier  last  erabrace 
bis  oath  to  heaven.  The  Count  d'Artois,  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side  of  his  mistress,  repeated  his  oath  to  ber  shade  ;  and  be 
kept  it,  although  young,  handsome,  a  prince,  and  a  king,  still 
beloved,  througb  a  long  life  even  to  the  tomb. 
From  tbis  day  be  was  an  altcred  man. 

XI. 

Bat  that  probîty  of  hcart  which  ho  found  in  love,  and  that 
piety  whicb  be  drew  from  death,  only  changed  the  nature  of 
bis  weakne^ses.  His  new  virtues  had  from  that  day,  for  bim, 
tiie  erfect  of  his  ancient  faults.  They  contracted  bis  under- 
standing  vrithout  eievating  bis  courage.  They  delivered  bim 
over  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  which  piously  took 
advantage  of  bis  conscience,  as  others  bad  done  of  bis  levities. 
His  policy  was  notbing  more  tban  a  blind  dévotion  to  tbe  tem- 
poral resioration  of  the  churcb,  in  wbose  eyea  tho  Révolution 
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vas  no  les3  culpable  than  in  those  of  the  throne  and  the  aris- 
tocracy.  He  wisbed  to  redeem  the  nnbblief  of  bis  youth  by 
services  to  the  f&itb  in  bis  matore  âge.  With  ail  hia  beart 
be  devoted  bis  future  reiga  to  that  one  object,  and  be  retaîned 
near  bis  person,  as  experienced  cotmcillors,  the  emigrant 
bisbope  of  bis  court,  nho  had  been  the  vitnessea  of  bis  grief, 
and  wbo  had  blessed  hia  adieux  to  the  woman  that  he  bad  given 
them.  M.  de  Latil  end  M.  de  Couzée,  tbe  one  a  future  car- 
ditial,  and  tbe  other  already  bisbop  of  Amiens,  the  Abbé  de 
Bouvans,  and  other  members  of  tbe  clergj,  refugees  at  London, 
inspired  more  and  more  bis  poHcy.  His  intimacy  witb  tbem 
recalled  the  exiled  aod  devout  court  of  James  II.  at  St.  Ger- 
mains. Tbe  throne  and  the  altar  were  the  two  countersigns  of 
his  councils  and  of  his  agents.  He  thought  that  the  divine 
protection,  wbicb  the  eincerity  of  his  faith  and  the  holiness  of 
bis  designs  would  asaure  to  his  couse  from  on  high,  woold  dis- 
pense with  ail  human  sagacitj,  and  give  tbe  triumph  bj  miracles 
to  thô  policy  of  the  King,  now  identical  with  that  of  God.  The 
worldly  thoughts  andeartblypoHoyof  his  brother  Louis  XVIII. 
appeared  to  bim  aJmost  a  concession  to  the  impietj  of  tbe  times, 
and  a  fatal  acceptation  of  the  pbilosophical  and  rerolutionaiy 
doctrines  of  tbe  eighteentb  centary.  He  separated  more  tban 
ever  from  bim,  and  lived  in  London  in  a  spbere  devoted  to 
prirate  friendship,  pious  offices,  and  anticîpated  opposition  to 
the  future  reign.  He  looked  ont  eagerly  for  the  moment  when 
tbe  Empire  sbould  fall  to  pièces,  to  be  tbe  first  to  enter  France, 
through  tbo  breach  made  by  the  allied  ormiea,  to  outstrip  bis 
brother  there,  to  justify  his  repntation  as  a  militaiy  and  adven- 
turous  prince,  and  to  take  there,  under  tbe  title  of  Lientenant- 
gençral  of  the  kingdom,  an  initiative,  a  part,  and  a  party, 
which  wonld  enstire  bim  a  great  influence  on  the  Bestoration, 
The  circumspect  and  serions  choracterof  bis  brother,  the  inGrmi- 
ties  whicb  condemned  bim  to  inaction,  tho  title  of  King  wbicb, 
forbade  bim  to  expose  bimeelf  in  cam'ps,  left  to  the  Couut 
d'Artois  and  bis  sons  this  advantage,  if  they  vriahed  to  takd  it, 
«ver  tbe  court  of  Hartwell.  His  manly  youth,  his  noble  and 
elastic  figure,  and  hia  royal  conntenonce,  at  once  recalled  to 
micd  Francig  I-,  Henri  IV.,  and  Lotus  XIV.    His  basdsâme 
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features,  his  reodily  extended  hand,  his  frank  and  martial  tx>iie^ 
and  his  graceful  horsemanship,  eminently  calculated  him  fof 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  peoDle»  and  forming  the  living 
programme  of  a  Bestoratîon 

XIL 

This  prince  had  two  sons,  the  Dukes  d^Angoulême  and 
Beny.  The  Duke  d*Angoulême  was  one  of  those  men  of 
ordinarj  minds,  excellent  hearts,  modest  pretensions,  and  cool 
courage,  of  nrhom  nothing  would  ever  be  remarked  but  theii 
virtues,  if  they  were  not  pu^ed  forward  by  their  birth  into 
positions  too  elevated  for  their  obscure  qualities.  He  had  never 
known  the  pleasures  of  youth.  Eecalled  from  the  camps  of 
the  emigrants  by  his  uncle  Louis  XVIII.  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  he  had  always  lived  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Count  de  Provence,  and  under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  who 
nyas  more  intelligent  and  more  energetic  than  himself.  He 
had  readily  admitted  thèse  t\?o  superior  qualities  ;  and  bo^ing 
idth  ail  his  heart  to  the  magisterial  Tivisdom  of  the  King,  and 
to  the  ardent  piety  of  his  wife,  he  had  thought  through  the 
one,  and  acted  tlirough  the  other.  He  was  only  fîtted  by 
nature  for  the  part  of  an  obedient  disciple  of  a  master  whom 
he  admired,  and  the  faithful  husband  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
his  first  and  only  love.  Louis  XVIII.  took  a  pleasure  in 
forming  him  for  the  throno,  which  he  was  one  day  to  occupy. 
He  was  Ûie  Telemachus  given  by  exile  to  this  sage,  eut  of 
whom  ho  wished  to  fashion  a  king  ;  but  Nature  did  not  second 
his  e£forts,  for  she  had  only  given  the  Duke  d'Angoulême 
the  materials  of  an  honest  man.  Even  his  extemal  appearance 
unfortunatelj  belied  his  character  as  an  hereditary  prince, 
destiued  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the  people  around  tlie  throne 
of  an  old  man.  Bcing  the  son  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Savoy,  he  bore  in  his  features  and  in  his  demeanour  the  im- 
press  of  those  rough-hewn  and  unintelligent  natures  that  are . 
to  bo  found  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Alps.  This  false 
aspect  was  not,  however,  the  real  expression  of  his  mind, 
which  waS|  on  tbo  contraryi  sound,  reflective,  and  studious  ; 
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bnt  it  iras  the  misfiHtoiM  ot  his  phjsïognomy.  Hû  ejei 
bimked  in  looking  at  an  olgect,  èb  if  they  dreaded  the  tight  ; 
bis  month  dispkjed  conmlsiTe  amilea,  not  in  accordance  with 
his  thoagbts  ;  bis  head  abook,  as  if  badly  baianced  on  bia 
ehonldera  ;  and  be  «alked  with  a  mddling  gait,  keeping  bia 
ejes  fixed  on  the  pointa  of  bia  toes.  He  stammered  m 
speakiiig,  and  was  inûmidated  at  OTerjtbing  except  a  sword  ; 
for  be  was  as  brave  as  if  bom  a  eoldiar.  He  loved  tba  camp  ; 
bnt  the  camp  could  not  love  bim,  imtil  be  was  tboroughly 
known  in  it.  He  lived  at  Hartwell,  docile  to  his  vife  and  to 
HiB  King.     His  opinions  were  constitutionoL 

xnL 

The  Duke  de  Beny.  bis  brotber,  ma  altogether  différent 
in  his  nature,  his  character,  and  hia  taates.  He  bad  ail  tbo 
împetuoeitj,  the  turbulence,  and  the  rougbness  of  a  Tigoroua 
piisce,  afaandoned  to  his  own  exubérance  and  juvénile  eirorat 
ail  the  vifacity  and  headlong  qoalidea  of  yonth,  increased  hj 
prématuré  independence,  and  bj  the  flattery  of  hia  falher's 
courtiers.  He  bad  signalïzed  himself,  when  a  mère  child,  in 
the  anny  of  the  princes,  by  a  rash  and  headlong  braveiy,  nbich 
bad  won  him  the  love  of  the  joung  emigrant  nobilîty.  Idleneas 
bad  thrown  bim  into  London,  where  he  lived  amidst  ail  tbe 
pleasurea  and  the  amours  of  his  race  and  of  bis  âge.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  reflection  of  the  Buke  d'Ângouléme,  nothing  of 
tbe  political  doctrines  of  hia  oncle,  and  nothing  of  the  dévotion 
of  his  father.  Surrounded  by  friends  and  mistressea,  he 
recalled  ratber  the  youtb  of  Charlea  II.,  mingliug  frivoUty  and 
voluptuonsness  with  tbe  adventores  of  exile;  but  hebad  neitber 
tbe  seductive  nunmers  nor  tbe  grâce  of  that  prince.  Short  in 
stature,  corpulent,  irith  braad  sboulders,  like  Du  Onesclin,  a 
short  neck,  a  large  head,  flat  features,  a  jerking  gait,  bis  large 
blue,  and  intelligent  ejes  alone  recalled  the  Bourbon  race,  and 
bis  smile  their  goodness.  Hia  mind  waa  uncultivated,  but  ha  ^ 
was  prompt  in  lively  aallies, — tboae  £re  fiashes  of  the  aonl. 
Hia  mdeness  and  bis  temper  were  repaired  by  his  generosl/. 
He  mHmdad,  but  he  qnicklj  healed  tha  wonnâs  he  nude.    He 
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yna  bom  a  soldier;  he  loved  arma,  horses,  and  troops;  bat 
thèse  he  knew  not  how  to  win.  His  hand,  in  ail  things, 
was  like  his  spirit,  too  rough  and  too  rade  ;  bat  his  braveiy 
mB  impetaous.  He  was  bom  to  shed  his  blood,  for  a  throne 
and  for  a  coantiy,  elsewhere  than  onder  the  porch  of  a  théâtre, 
and  by  the  poignard  of  an  assassin. 

4 

XIV. 

The  Dachess  d*Angoa1ême  Tms  the  Connecting  link  between 
the  coari  of  the  Count  d* Artois  and  the  rigid  court  of  Hart- 
well.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  orphan  aban- 
doned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple,  after  the  murder  of  ail 
her  family,  and  after  the  long  sufferings  of  her  young  brother,  the 
infant  king,  and  martyred  Louis  XVII.  There  bas  never  been, 
either  in  ancien t  or  modem  times,  so  tragical  a  destiny  as  the 
life  of  this  princcss  displays.  I  hâve  delineated  it  in  the 
••  History  of  the  Girondists,"  from  her  cradle  at  Versailles  to  tho 
exécution  of  her  aunt,  Madame  Elizabeth,  to  whom  her  mother, 
Marie- Antoinette,  had  bequeathed  her,  on  quitting  her  prison 
to  mount  the  scaffold.  I  résume  her  history  from  thattime,  to 
foUow  her  rapidly  to  the  period  when  she  was  drawing  nigh  to 
the  throne.  The  pity  of  France  and  of  Europe  had  not  lost 
sight  of  her  since  her  séparation  from  it.  The  misfortunes,  the 
dungeons,  the  moumings,  the  exécutions,  the  tears  of  this  young 
princess,  sufifering  for  the  wrongs  of  her  race,  of  which  she  was 
innocent  (the  victim  of  a  révolution  which  immolated  her  father, 
her  mother,  her  brother,  her  aunt,  and  left  her  alone  in  the 
vaults  of  a  prison  crowded  by  their  shades,)  had  ail  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  memory  and  the  feelings  which  con- 
nected  the  imagination  of  France  with  the  absent  Bourbons. 
It  secmed  to  ail  gênerons  hearts  as  if  a  deep  remorse  weighed 
npon  the  country  at  her  name,  and  that  the  French  people 
owed  her  a  secret  expiation.  When  outraged  nature  speaks  so  ' 
londly  in  tho  soûls  of  men,  of  women,  of  mothera,  daughters, 
and  young  générations,  nature  résumes  her  place  in  national 
policy.  The  Duchess  d*Angoulême  was  tho  feeling  that 
influencod  the  cause  of  the  Restoration. 
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XV. 

f  The  day  after  that  on  which  her  amit,  Madame  Elizabetb, 
the  young  sister  of  Loub  XVI.,  bad  Euffered  on  the  scaffold,  in 
the  tmenty-ninth  year  of  her  âge,  amidst  the  respect  of  the  for^ 
companions  of  her  exécution,  \Tho  kiseed  her  hând  before  they 
offered  their  necks  to  the  eiecutioner,  the  young  princess,  then 
under  fifteen  yeara  of  âge,  inquired  of  ail  the  gaolers  for  her 
mother  and  her  aunt,  without  the  least  suspicioa  tbat  ahe 
waa  separated  from  them  by  dcath.  She  tbought  ihey  were 
in  another  prison,  or  detained  by  the  interrogatories  of  a 
tribunal.  She  was  in  bopes  tbat  the  door  of  the  tower  of  the 
Temple,  on  openiog,  woutd  restore  them  to  her  solitude  and  to 
her  t«ndemes3.  The  gaolers  were  not  cmel  enough  to  unde- 
ceive  her.  Time  alone  and  prolongea  absence  revealed  to  her 
the  dreadM  tntth.  She  asked  permission  to  send  to  them  the 
clothes  and  linen  nhich  the  two  victims  bad  left  in  the  press  of 
their  chambers  ;  tbe  gaolers  vere  affected,  and  held  their 
tongues.  The  poor  child  was  astonisbed,  and  began  to  suspect 
tbat  her  mother  and  her  aunt  had  no  further  occasion  for  Uieir 
prison  clothes  in  this  world.  She  melted  into  teitrs,  without, 
however,  entirely  despairing  of  tbeir  retum.  This  hopo  sub- 
eiding,  day  after  d^iy  and  month  after  month,  in  addition  to  the 
melancholy  faces  of  the  gaolers,  at  length  conrinced  her  tbat 
ahe  must  hope  no  more. 

Her  moûter  and  her  aunt,  on  leasing  the  prison,  had  sud 
to  her,  "  If  we  do  not  retuni  jou  must  ask  the  Commune  of 
Paris  for  a  woman  to  assist  yon  in  the  dungeon,  that  you  niay 
sot  be  alone  amongst  ail  thèse  men."  She  obeyed  out  of 
déférence  to  them,  she  says,  but  withoat  any  hope  that  hor 
request  would  be  granted  by  her  hardened  masters.  They  told 
her,  in  fhct,  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  a  woman  to  dress  her 
before  tbose  walls.  They  afiected  to  think  thet  her  lonetiitess 
and  despair  wonld  drive  her  to  Huîcide,  which  the  pîety  of  the 
Toung  girl  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  crimes.  They  accord- 
ingly  took  away  from  her  those  little  knives  wbich  were  at  that 
time  in  use  to  remoTe  the  powder  from  tbe  fbreheads  of  ladîes, 
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her  scîssors,  her  needles,  a  bodkin,  and  even  the  most  barm- 
less  împlements  of  iron  or  steel  requisite  for  female  nvork,  bj 
which  she  might  bave  relieved  tbe  idleness  of  ber  solitude,  or 
mended  ber  clotbes,  \7bicb  were  now  in  rags.  Tbey  took 
from  ber  even  tbe  flint  and  steel,  mth  wbicb  she  could  occasion- 
ally  dispel  tbe  darkness,  and  cbeer  ber  long  sleepless  nigbts  ; 
but  even  light  seemed  a  luxuiy  of  beaven  too  great  for  tbe 
young  captive,  and  she  was  forbidden  to  ligbt  tbe  stove  vrbich 
^mrmed  ber  prison. 

XVL 

Tbe  only  consolations  sbe  enjoyed  were  sleep,  tbe  sigbt  of 
heaven  by  day  tbrougb  tbe  bars  of  ber  prison  window,  and  a 
few  visits  to  the  Dauphin,  ber  brother,  a  captive  in  a  neigb- 
bouring  dungeon,  already  reduced  by  sickness  and  the  ferocity 
of  bis  guardians.  The  tumkeys  who  conducted  ber  in  thèse 
visits  were  sometimes  moved  to  pity,  and  were  merciful,  but 
often  inebriated  and  brutal.  The  appearance  and  conversation 
of  ber  brother  only  served  to  increase  her  consternation. 

This  child,  eleven  years  of  âge  (auspiciously  bom,  and, 
wben  he  entered  the  prison,  beautiful  as  bis  mother,)  was 
reduced,  fallen  away,  and  prematurely  faded.  He  bad  been 
tom  at  too  juvénile  an  âge  from  the  care  of  his  mother  and  tbe 
affection  of  bis  father,  and  delivered  over  to  paid  fana  tics,  to 
kill  in  bim  what  tbey  called  the  Young  WoJf  of  the  throne.  He 
bad  been  taught  obscène  songs,  and  popular  insults  against  his 
own  family  ;  bis  innocent  hand  had  even  been  forced  to  sign  an 
mcestuous  déposition  against  bis  own  mother,  the  impious 
meaning  of  whicb  he  did  not  comprehend.  Tbey  bad  brutal- 
ized  bim,  not  only  to  dethrone  bim,  but  to  d^prive  bim  even  of 
his  cbildisb  innocence  and  human  intelligence. 

"  This  poor  child,"  wrote  bis  sister,  "  lay  wallowing  in  bis 
infected  dungeon,  amidst  ûltb  and  rags.  It  was  swcpt  out 
only  once  a  montb.  His  sensé  of  feeling  was  obliterated  ;  he 
had  a  borror  of  tbe  place,  and  lived  like  an  unclean  reptile  in 
a  common  sewer.  Nobody  came  near,  but  at  the  bour  tbey 
brought  bim  his  nourishment  :  some  bread,  lentils,  and  a  mor- 
0el  of  dried  méat  in  an  eartben  porringer,  but  nevcr  fruit  or 
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vine.  Suchwas  tliefoodof  the  child  mhÎBlimeljcell.  After 
the  deaih  of  Bobeapierre  thèse  bnitalides  were  softeued  in  Boma 
degroe,  but  thef  were  etUl  frighlfoL 


t 


XTIL 

*'  We  found  him,"  said  Hannand,  représentative  for  Zd 
iSeaae,  "  in  a  Uttle  dungeon,  vithont  anjr  otber  fomitiire  thon 
an  eartlien  sto^e,  which  communicated  with  the  next  room. 
In  thia  place  vas  bis  bed.  The  prince  vas  aitting  before  a 
little  sqiiare  table,  on  which  were  scattered  some  playing-cards; 
fiome  beat  into  the  forma  of  boies  and  little  dbests;  othera 
piled  np  in  castles.  He  wea  amusing  himaelf  with  theee  caida 
«h«n  we  entered;  but  he  did  not  give  np  hia  plaj.  He  waa 
dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  of  elate-coloured  cloth  ;  his  haad  was 
bare.  There  was  a  truckle-bed  near  his,  on  which  slept  his 
keeper,  Simon,  a  cobbler,  whom  the  municipelily  of  Paris,  before 
the  death  of  Robespierre,  had  placed  in  chaire  of  him.  It  ia 
well  known  tbat  this  Simon  played  cinel  tricks  with  the  sleep 
of  hia  prisoner.  Withoat  anj  regard  for  an  âge  wben  sleep  is 
60  imperative  a  want,  he  repeatedly  called  him  up  in  the  coursa 
of  the  night.  "Hère  I  am,  citizen,"  would  the  poor  child 
replj,  bathed  in  perspiration,  or  shivering  with  cold.  '  Corne 
hère,  and  let  me  touch  you,'  Simon  woold  eiclaim  ;  aad 
when  the  bâpless  captive  approached  him,  tha  brutal  gaolet 
would  sometimes  give  him  a  kich,  and  atretch  him  on  the 
ground,  crying  ont,  '  Get  to  bed,  you  yoong  wolf  I  ' 

"  I  approached  tha  prince  ;  but  our  movements  eeemed  to 
make  no  impression  upon  him.  We  begged  him  to  walk,  to 
tatk,  to  amuse  himself,  to  reply  to  the  doctor  whom  the  Con- 
vention had  sent  to  ses  him  ;  but  he  listened  with  indifferenca, 
Beeming  to  understand,  yet  making  no  reply.  We  were  told 
that  since  the  day  when  the  Commiasionera  of  the  Commune 
had  obtained  from  his  ignorance  infamoos  dépositions  against 
his  parents,  and  when  he  onderstood  the  nature  of  the  crimes 
and  the  calamities  of  which  he  had  been  thna  made  the  un- 
thinking  instrument,  he  had  corne  to  a  résolution  nsver  to  speok 
•gain,  for  feai  Ihe;  ehonld  take  advantage  of  him,     *  I  hava 
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thebonour  to  ask  you.  Sir,'  repeated  Harmand  to  him,  'if 
yoa  wish  for  a  dog,  a  horse,  some  birds,  or  one  or  two  com- 
panions  of  your  own  âge  whom  we  will  send  to  you  ?  Would  you 
like  to  go  down  now  to  the  garden,  or  go  up  on  the  towers  ?  * 
Not  a  Word,  not  a  sign,  not  a  gesture  did  he  retum,  although 
bis  face  was  tumed  towards  me,  and  he  was  looking  at  me  witb 
astonished  attention."  ''This  look  of  bis,"  added  tbe  commis- 
sioners,  '*  bad  sucb  a  cbaracter  of  résignation  and  indifférence, 
tbat  it  seemed  to  say  to  us  : — *  After  having  made  me  dépose 
against  my  motber,  you  no  doubt  think  of  making  me  dépose 
against  my  sister.  For  two  years  you  bave  been  killing  me, 
and  now  tbat  my  life  is  gone,  of  wbat  use  are  your  caresses  ? 
finisb  your  victim  !  '  We  begged  bim  to  stand  up  ;  bis  legs 
were  long  and  small,  bis  arms  slender,  bis  bust  sbort,  bis  cbest 
sunk  in,  bis  shouldere  bigb  and  narrow  ;  bis  bead  alone  was  very 
beautiful  in  ail  its  détails,  the  skin  white  but  without  firmness, 
with  long,  curling,  flaxen  hair.  Ile  could  walk  with  difiBculty,  and 
sat  down  after  taking  afew  steps,  remaiuing  in  bis  chair,  and  rest- 
ing  his  elbows  on  tbe  table.  Tho  dinner  which  was  brought  to 
bim,  in  a  red  earthen  porringer,  consisted  of  some  puise  aud 
six  roasted  chesnuts,  a  tin  plate,  with  no  knife  and  no  wine. 
We  ordered  him  bettcr  treatment,  and  had  some  fruit  brought 
in  to  improve  his  meal.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  this  fruit,  and  if  he  liked  grapcs,  but  reccived  no  answer  : 
be  ate  without  speakiug.  When  he  had  eaten  the  grapes 
we  asked  him  if  be  would  like  more,  but  he  preserved  the  same 
silence.  We  deraanded  if  tliis  obstinate  silence  had  been 
really  preserved  since  the  day  when  that  monstrous  déposition 
against  his  motber  bad  been  violently  forced  from  him  :  they 
assured  us  that  ever  since  that  day  the  poor  child  bad  ccased 
to  speaL     Remorse  bad  prostrated  bis  understanding." 

XVIII. 

Tbe  young  princcss,  wbose  prison  adjoined  that  of  ber 
brotlier,  got  a  glimpse  of  bim  sometimes  by  the  indulgence  of 
ber  gaolers,  She  saw  bim  perishing,  and  was  berself  dying 
with    a  double  agony,      Thus  eai*ly  was  tbe  bapless  cbild 
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-elowly  tnvelBng  towards  deatb,  lika  a  pUnt  dnwping  withont 
Bun  and  air. 

"  The  GonTetilioii,"  ehe  stûd,  "  on  bearing  of  bis  approach- 
ing  disBolotioi],  eent  a  dapatatîon  to  ascertain  hîa  condition. 
The  commissioners  took  pitj  on  him,  and  ordered  him  better 
treatment  Laurent,  ft  more  hnmane  man  than  Simon  tbe 
Gobbler,  vbom  he  bad  ancceeded,  took  down  a  bed  from  mj 
room  into  tbe  bole  occupied  bj  mj  brother,  hie  own  being  full 
of  insects.  Thej  bathed  tbe  poor  fellow,  and  purifîed  bim  from 
the  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered  ;  but  they  still  left  him 
in  total  solitude.  I  begged  of  Xiaurent  to  acquaint  me  witb  tbe 
taia  of  mjmother  and  mj  aunt,  of  nhose  death  I  nas  ignorant, 
and  to  let  me  know  nhen  we  ehould  meet  again  ;  but  be  replied, 
«itb  an  air  of  mjrsteiy  and  compassion,  tbat  he  had  no  informa- 
tion to  give  me  on  tfaat  subject. 

"  The  foUowing  daj  some  men  in  scaria,  vho  came  to  eea 
lae,  and  to  nhom  I  put  the  same  question,  replied  only  bj  tb6 
aame  sUence.  They  added  tbat  I  waa  vrong  in  asking  to  re- 
join  mj  parents,  Bince  I  was  veij  well  vbero  I  vas.  *  la  it  not 
frigbtful,'  I  eaid  to  them,  '  to  bê  sepaiated  for  twelre  montba 
from  mj  metber  and  my  aunt,  witbout  bearing  any  nerra  of 
them  ?  '  '  You  are  not  ill  ?  '  eaid  tbeae  men.  '  No,'  I  replied  ; 
'but  can  there  be  a  worae  malady  tban  tbat  of  the  heart?' 
*  Hope,'  they  aaid  to  me  on  going  avay,  '  in  the  jusduu  and 
the  goodness  of  the  French  peoplel  '" 

Waathis  pity,  or  was  it  ironj  ? 

XIX. 

Thos  passed  away  days,  months,  and  yeara  for  tï»  capïiiv 
of  Bixteen,  in  tbe  tower  of  the  Temple.  At  the  beginning  of 
November,  tbe  Convention,  in  a  moment  of  mercy,  sent  a  man 
vith  a  kind  baart  to  Xiaorent,  to  take  care  of  the  child.  Hia 
name  was  Qonin,  and  be  acted  towards  bim  as  a  &ther.  Ths 
poor  fellow  was  at  last  allowed  to  hâve  a  light  in  the  evening 
in  bis  prison,  aod  Gonin  passed  vhole  hours  with  bim  to  amuse 
bim.  He  took  him  down  sometimes  into  a  salooa  on  tbe  flrst 
IIooi  of  tbe  tower,  the  ^Windows  of  which  having  no  sbuUeri, 
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àllowed  the  sun  to  enter,  and  pennitted  him  to  8ee  the  leaves; 
and  occasionally  he  took  him  into  the  garden  to  recover  the  use 
of  his  legs.  But  the  stroke  of  death  had  heen  given.  Gonîn 
might  retard  his  dissolution  ;  hut  he  could  not  renew  the  spark 
of  Ufe  in  this  hapless  victim  of  four  years  solitude  and  desti- 
tution. The  winter  passed  by  in  this  manner,  vdth  tolerable 
uniformity  ;  the  pnncess  having  been  allowed  fire  in  her  prison, 
and  being  also  supplied  with  the  books  she  named,  that  she 
might,  at  least,  converse  with  the  dead  and  with  her  God.  She  was 
only  debarred  from  ail  information  as  to  the  fate  of  her  parents. 
At  the  commencement  of  spring  she  was  pennitted,  from 
lime  to  time,  to  ascend  to  the  platform  of  the  tower,  whence 
she  could  see  the  horizon  of  Paris,  and  even  some  of  the  sur- 
pounding  country.  What  were  her  feelings,  on  perceiving  the 
roofs  of  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  cathedrals,  and  the 
palaces  of  her  ancestors?  Her  unfortunate  brother,  the 
Dauphin,  was  now  rapidly  dying,  but  the  young  princess  was 
not  pennitted  to  attend  upon,  or  even  to  see  him.  She  only 
leamed  from  his  gaolers  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  was 
consuming  this  poor  child,  and  from  whom  she  was  only 
separated  bv  a  partition 

XX 

H*  'i'evî  at  length  without  pain,  out  without  uttering  a 
Word,  on  the  9th  June  1795,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
doctors  who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments  had  never  seen 
him  until  the  final  hour.  They  could,  therefore,  only  state  one 
fact  in  their  report  to  the  Convention,  namely,  that  a  sick  child 
had  been  presented  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Loiùj  XYI.,  and  that  this  child  had  died  in  their  présence.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  young  princess  had  been  admitted  to 
see  her  broiher  during  the  last  period  of  his  existence,  nor 
during  his  illness,  nor  after  his  death.  Hence  suppositions 
and  conjectures  hâve  arisen,  which  hâve  neither  been  verified 
nor  contradicted,  on  the  substitution  of  a  silent  and  suflering 
child  for  another  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  on  the  escape  of 
the  real  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  the  existence  of  alegitimate 
but  unknown  king.     Thèse  suppositions,  for  a  long  time,  in- 
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fiamed  ibe  intagioatioiu  of  th«  loven  of  the  marvellous;  and 
thougb  the;  were  veiy  mtprobftble,  thej  were,  nevertheleBS,  soift- 
cienUy  possible  to  encouiBga  cradulit;  and  fiction.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted  tbst  some  iafluential  membera  of  tbe  National  Codyso- 
tion,  wishing  bi  secure,  for  a  future  da; ,  a  title  b)  the  gratitude  ol 
tbiones,  or  that  devoted  partiaans  of  theroval  family,  concealed 
under  the  imiform  af  guardiana  of  the  Temple,  might  bsre 
succeeded  in  replacîng  in  priaon  one  child  hj  another,  and  coi^ 
aigning  their  pious  BubstituUon  to  the  grave.  But  that  the 
child  thue  deliveied  from  fettera,  at  an  âge  vhen  memoiy  ira- 
presses  eTeiything  so  deepl;  on  the  heart, — should  never  hâve 
recalled  thfi  circumstanceB  of  hia  eailj  ;e&rs,  and  hîs  escapo 
fioiD  prison,— that  the  agents  of  this  substitution  should  never 
hâve  claimed  the  inerit  of  their  dévotion, — that  the  youn^ 
princesB  (to  whom  this  brother,  again  found,  coold  hâve  given  a 
thousand  utiqueationa))le  testimonies  of  hia  idendt;  hj  his 
featurea,  hj  hia  memorjr,  b;  the  confidence  of  a  life  of  eler^n 
jears  mingled  with  the  life  of  hia  aister)  shonld  never  iiait 
^ken, — Ihese  nonld  indeed  be  miracles  of  silence,  of  disce- 
tion,  and  of  moral  imposaibilit;,  more  astonishing  e¥en  thii 
the  miracle  of  escape  itself. 

The  silence  of  so  maaj  agents  connected  \rith  this  deliw- 
ance,  and  the  silence  of  tha  delivered  child  himself,  bel'e  this 
aupposiiioTi.  To  admit  it,  we  must  admit  other  improbabilitiM 
■till  more  unlikely  than  the  deliverance  itself.  It  must  hâve 
happened  that  tbe  instrumenta  of  this  substitution  had  ail  died 
befare  the  hour  of  révélation  had  sounded  for  them.  It  mupt 
hâve  happened  that  nhen  djing  they  had  not  coofided  their 
preciona  secret  to  anj  member  of  their  fomily,  or  even  ta  à 
friend.  It  must  hâve  bwppened  that  the  child  deliverod,  nad 
himself  died  befora  bo  had  spoken  a  word  about  his  previar^a 
esistence:  and  itmuathave  happened  that  the  persoiiBtov>uia« 
care  this  child  would  bave  been  twnfided,  whetber  in  Ftarcn  n 
elsenhere.hadneverthemselveawhiapercd  totheworidtbesecn>t 
of  this  mjsterious  deposit.  Ail  this  ia  possible,  no  doabt,  Int 
<rf  a  possibilitj  lo  extrême  ar-d  so  contnuy  to  nature,  tiul.  f  ne 
ezistfince  of  Louis  XVII.  ma^ivrve  ia  t'ood  for  îbe  i>iiagmano% 
and  as  a  tczt  for  taacj,  but  never  for  tue  senous  tsaearcii  ot 
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bistory.  It  is  one  of  those  enigmas  that  men  are  etemally  pro 
pcksing,  and  which  are  not  to  be  solved  but  bj  probabilitj  or  by 
)?rovidence. 

XXI. 

The  princess  blessed  this  death  as  sbe  wept  for  it,  for  God 
at  length  had  delivered  her  brother  and  h&r  king  from  bis  long 
punishment,  and  sbe  bore  hers  in  silence.     From  the  day  that 
the  Convention  had  nothing  more  to  apprehend  from  a  Pretender 
in  the  Temple,  public  pity  was  permitted  to  approach   her. 
Mine  days  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.,  the  city  of  Orléans, 
formerly  saved  by  a  young  heroic  girl,  dared  to  intercède  for 
the  innocent  young  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  sent  deputies 
to  the  Convention  to  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  the  young 
princess,  and  her  restoration  to  the  bosora  of  her  family.    "  For 
who  araongst  us,"  said  the  deputies  from  Orléans,  "  would  wish 
to  condemn  her  to  inhabit  a  place  still  reeking  witli  the  blood 
of  ber  family?"     Nantes  followed  this  exaraple;  and  Charette 
iiad  also  demanded,  in  the  name  of  La  Vendée,  as  a  condition 
ot  the  pacification  of  thèse  provinces,  that  the  daughter  of 
ijouis  XVI.  should  be  restored  to  her  relations.     The  Com- 
mitteepf  General  Safety,  composed,  since  thefall  of  Robespierre, 
of  men  glutted,  or  disgusted  with  proscriptions,  ordered  the 
guardians  of  the  Temple  to  allow  her  to  go  down  for  the  first 
ume  into  the  garden.     She  walked  there,  followed  by  the  only 
corapanion  of  her  four  years'  imprisonment,  the  dog  of  her  father, 
ijouis  XVI.,  which  that  prince  had  given  into  her  charge  when 
>ie  went  to  the  scaffold.   Ladies  of  the  old  court,  attached  to  the 
pnncess  before  her  misfortunes,  andwhohad  escaped  themselves 
the  scaâblds  and  dungeons  of  the  Révolution,  Madame  de  Chante- 
reme.  Madame  de  Mackau,   Madame  de   Tourzel,  and   her 
daughter  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  companion  of  the 
earliest  days  of  the  princess,  were  authorised  to  visit  her. 
Mislortune,  in  the  tender  breast  of  thèse  ladies,  had  added  pity 
to  respect  :  while  the  Windows  of  the  bouses  which  surrounded 
t»ie  tçarden  of  the  prison  were  opened,  as  during  the  first  days 
ot  trie  KinQs  caotivit  y,  fûïeà  with  fnendly  faces,  and  poured  forth 
uu'vers  dua  verses  at  the  leet  oi  the  young  captive.     The  [>am- 
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phlets  and  journals  of  tbe  day  descanted  on  this  moving  thème 
to  Iheir  eoftened  or  repentant  readers.  "The  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  îs  at  length  free,"  eaid  tfaeu  periodicale,  "  to  walk 
in  Uic  tiouiia  of  ihe  Temple.  Imt  commûsioners  vat£h  orer 
hsT  steps,  and  onl;  approach  her  with  dvilit^.  They  treat  her 
vjia  tue  respect inepired  by  the  msmoiy  of  what  ehe  was,  and  tha 
mti4fuicholj  aight  of  wbat  she  is  at  présent.  A  goat,  wbicfa  sbe 
htut  peen  pennitted  to  rsar,  occupîos  her  attention,  and  tlie  tamo 
uuDiai  ioîlon?  her  witb  fidelity.  A  dog  is,  abore  ai),  the  in- 
seDarabie  companion  of  the  joung  priaoneT,  and  appeara  to  ba 
verj  mnch  attached  to  her.  'Tis  the  kiog'a  dog,  at  présent 
wubout  a  master,  and  nhkh  stiU  eppesn  to  love  him  in  his 
ptmd." 

xxu. 

iS  Hne,  an  old  serrant  of  the  king'a,  hired  fine  of  the 
irÎQOows  nbich  ovorlooked  the  garden,  where  he  used  to  sing, 
like  Blonde),  the  servant  of  another  royal  captive,  consolatot; 
Ia;s  to  the  daughter  of  his  sovereign.  Bj  meana  of  signais  he 
eucceeded  in  putting  her  in  possession  of  a  letter  &om  her 
uncle,  Louis  XVIII.,  to  v]ûÂ  the  prinoesa  sent  a  repl;  by 
the  connivance  of  the  commisBioners,  who  ehut  their  ejes  on 
the  occasion.  Charette,  also,  transmitted  her,  through  thia 
médium,  the  fliehea  and  the  dévotion  of  hia  army.  Eveiything, 
in  short,  announced  the  approaching  tfirmination  of  her  cap- 
tivi^.  The  30th  of  July,  the  Convention,  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Health  and  General  Safety,  decreed 
that  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be  eschanged  with 
Austiia,  for  the  représentatives  and  the  ministers  whom 
Dumouriei!  had  given  up  to  the  Pnnce  of  Gobourg,  at  tha 
time  of  his  défection, — Drouet,  Semonrille,  Maret,  and  otbar 
prisoners  of  importance  in  the  hands  of  AustriA.  Sha  left  no 
other  trace  of  her  captivity  eaà  tears  in  her  prison  tfaan 
thèse  tno  Unes,  engroved  by  herself  on  the  stone  sill  of  hoc 
dindon,  during  the  long  idleness  of  her  seclosion:—  • 

"  0  Diy  father  I  natch  over  me  from  beaveal 
O  roy  Ood  I  paidon  tfaa  murderen  of  my  fiuhot  1" 
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XXIII. 

At  midnight,  on  the  19tli  December,  1795,  whîch  wa«  Txer 
birtb-day,  she  was  released  from  prison  ;  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Benesech,  to  prevent  anj  commotion  ot'  the 
populace,  conducted  her  on  foot  from  tJie  Temple  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  street,  where  his  carriage  awaited  her.  The  carriacro 
proceeded  bj  deserted  roads,  at  that  time  scarcely  formod.  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Boulevard,  and  stopped  on  a  vacant  pièce 
of  ground  behind  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  There  a  post- 
chaise,  occupied  bj  Madame  de  Soucj,  imder-govemess  of  the 
royal  cbildren  of  France,  and  bj  an  officer  of  gendarmerie, 
received  the  princess.  The  minister  enhaneed  the  value  of 
restored  liberty  by  the  respect  and  pity  he  evinced  in  language 
and  manner  ;  to  which  the  j'oung  princess  could  only  reply  by 
her  tears.  She  left  behind  her,  in  addition  to  the  four  vears 
of  her  youth  spent  in  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon,  the  bodies  of 
her  father,  of  her  mother,  of  her  aunt,  of  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe,  of  her  brother,  of  princesses  of  the  court;  of  ail, 
in  short,  that  she  had  known  and  loved  from  her  cradle.  The 
wheels  of  the  carriage  never  appeared  to  her  to  be  rapid 
enough,  to  fly  from  a  soil  which  had  drunk  so  much  blood, 
devoured  so  many  victims,  widows,  wives,  and  children — so  much 
innocence  and  virtue,  for  the  crime  of  loyalty.  The  long  agony 
of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  exécution  of  his  sister,  and  the 
captivity  of  his  daughter,  will  be  etemal  remorse  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  funereal  stains  upon  the  Révolution.  It  has 
taken  fifty  years  and  a  purer  révolution  to  restore  to  liberty  its 
innocence.  Thèse  unmerited  exécutions,  thèse  décapitations 
of  women,  the  protracted  immolation  of  a  child,  and  of  a  young 
giri,  for  four  years  enduring  agonies  worse  than  the  axe  itself, 
under  the  eyes  of  a  nation  renowned  for  its  generosity,  make 
the  hand  which  recounts  them  to  tremble.  Can  it  be  true  that 
extrême  civilization,  amidst  thèse  human  sacrifices,  loses  itself 
in  extrême  barbarism  ?  No,  certainly,  the  people  were  emerging 
from  a  long  ignorance,  and  avenged  themselves  on  innocent 
objecta.    They  had  not  jet  leamed  that  vengeance  springs 
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froin  Tengeance,  and  that  God  never  grante  a  durable  lîbert; 
bul  to  tbe  justice  cmd  magoanimi^  of  the  people. 

XXIV. 

TL«  nome  of  Soptiie  concealed  lier  real  name,  but  did  not 
Lidb  liei'  leatuies.  The  resemblanca  of  tbis  joung  girl  to  the 
iiûHge  of  Maiie-Antoinette,  engraved  in  the  minde  of  the 
ptiO(ile.  cau^ed  her  to  be  euapected,  or  recognised,  three  or 
four  times  on  the  rosd.  But  there  irere  no  longer,  as  at 
Va^nnes,  national  guards  to  take  her  back  to  cap tivity  ;  thera 
«erc  onlj  humid  ejes  to  admire,  and  fiiendlv  banda  to  apploud 
htir  deliverance. 

XXV. 

Beanty  had  triumphed  over  eonow  and  eeclnsion,  and  the 
pli^sical  auperîoritj  of  the  Bourbons  had  developed  her  charma 
an^st  the  gloom  of  the  Temple,  Waving  tresses,  a  flexible 
ncuk,  s  graceful  figure,  blue  eyes,  featores  at  once  m^esttc 
aiid  délicate,  the  tint  of  adolescence  on  a  countenance  matuied 
beyond  its  jears  bj  solitude,  the  pride  that  springa  &om  blood, 
the  sadness  that  arises  from  niemoty,  the  soûl  in  mouming  on 
a  face  ail  radiant  in  jouthful  beaulj,  fîxed  andenchanted  every 
eje.  No  one  could  look  on  hor  without  aeeing,  in  her  intelli- 
gent eipreasion,  ail  the  evils  that  had  crossed  her  destiny,  and 
ail  that  still  beset  her  path.  It  vas  the  tragic  apparittou  of 
the  Révolution  fljing  from  the  eiecutioner's  axe,  with  feet 
stained  vith  parental  blood,  and  aeeking  in  exile  refuge  &om 
death.  Sbe  nas  eTer;where  received  with  Ihis  impreaûon. 
People  knelt  to  hei  in  Germanj,  on  her  passage,  os  though 
tbej  beheld  a  résurrection  fiom  the  tomba. 

The  Emparer  of  Auatria,  her  unde,  had  prepared  an  apar^ 
ment  foi  her  ;  and  ail  the  impérial  family  ciowded  to  receive 
her  at  the  door  of  the  palace,  where  ahe  yna  treated  în  everjr 
respect  as  an  archduchess.  She  was  non  seventeen  jears  of 
âge,  and  the  Emperor  pioposed  to  gire  her  in  marriage  to  bis 
brother  the  Archdoke  Charles,  the  heio  of  Auatria;  but  sbo 
recollected  that  her  &tlier,  Louis  XVI,,  had  destined  her  for 
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her  cousin  the  Duke  d'Angoulême,  eldest  son  of  the  Count 
d'Artois,  and  she  wished  to  obej  his  last  will.  She  lofr. 
Vienna  for  Mittau,  ^rhither  the  king,  her  uncle,  called  her  for 
this  family  union.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
embraced  them,  as  if  in  him  she  had  again  found  her  father. 
The  prince  presented  to  her  the  Duke  d*Angoulên^e,  nrt  one 
who  was  affianced  to  her  in  heaven  :  he  then  conducted  ber  %.? 
the  Abbé  Edgeworth,  who  had  received  the  last  prajers  and 
the  last  confession  of  Louis  XVI.,  aud  ^vho  onlj  quitted  him 
on  the  scafibid.  A  few  dajs  after  this  vénérable  ecclesiastic, 
sanctified  in  her  ejes  by  the  recollections  he  recalled,  per- 
formed  her  marriage  ceremony  ^th  the  young  prince.  This 
union  was  not  blessed  with  a  family.  The  axe  by  its  terror» 
and  captivity  by  its  torture,  had  stricken  the  postenty  of  tho 
throne  even  in  this  last  surviving  branch. 

The  Ducbess  d'Angouleme  followed  the  exiles,  the  changes 
of  country,  and  the  fortunes  of  her  uncle  in  ail  his  vicissitudes, 
This  prince  loved  her  from  feeling  as  well  as  from  policy,  and 
prided  himself  on  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  the  sympathy 
she  excited  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He  called  her  his  Anti- 
gène, and  he  exhibited  himself,  supported  on  the  arm  of  his 
nièce,  as  royal ty  protected  from  on  high  by  the  angel  of 
sorrow.  She  resided  along  with  him  at  Hartwell,  remem- 
bering  France  with  bittemess,  but  the  throne  and  her  cou:;itry 
with  pride  and  the  innate  majesty  of  her  blood. 


XXVI. 

The  Duke  of  Orléans,  son  of  Philippe-Egalité,  had  sepa- 
rated  his  cause  and  life  from  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  Devoted  to  the  Révolution  from  his  father,  and 
brought  up  and  trained  to  war  by  Dumouriez,  he  had  fought 
with  that  gênerai  at  Jemappes  against  the  emigrants  ;  he  had 
followed  his  chief  in  his  défection  and  treacheiy  to  the  Conven- 
tion, and  had  passed  over  with  Dumouriez  and  his  stafif  to  the 
enemy.  Though  an  emigrant  now  in  his  tuni,  his  name  and 
supposed  opinions  had  prevented  him  from  seeking  an  asylum 
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iu  tbe  camp  of  the  princes  or  in  the  courts  of  Uie  sorereigns, 
and  he  tiad  vegetated  in  obscnri^  in  SnitzerUnd  and  America, 
under  an  assumed  name,  a:id  in  the  puiBuit  of  ordioaiy  occn- 
pBÏiona.  HÏ9  mind,  vhich  was  of  the  common  order,  but 
eagaciong,  had  become  shaipened  by  tbe  difflcddea  of  lïfe  ;  he 
had  conquered  the  obstacles  that  hîs  birtb  and  antécédents 
opposed  to  hiB  fortune,  b;  dint  of  caution  and  temporising.  At 
one  timo  a  prince,  and  at  another  a  citi2en,  he  had  rendered 
himaelf  equallj  acceptable  to  the  cause  of  libertj  and  to  the 
CRnrn.  During  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  eSected  a  ré- 
conciliation with  the  Bourbons,  and  disdaimed  the  defectioua 
and  votes  of  bis  father,  and  during  the  war  of  independenc6 
he  bad  gone  into  Spain,  and,  Hke  Moreau,  offered  his  evord 
^ainst  Napoléon  ;  but  the  Boorbons  and  the  Spaniah  Cortéa 
were  afiraid  of  acceptîng  service  from  a  prince  of  their  blood, 
wbich  vonld  pledge  them  toc  deeply  to  gratitude  towards  s 
fatore  pretender  to  tbe  cro^ni.  Tbe  Duke  d'Orléans  bad  then 
gone  to  Sicily,  nhere  the  patronage  of  tbe  Englisb,  and  the 
relatioDship  of  tbe  kings,  had  obtained  for  him  llie  band  of  a 
princess  of  tbe  bouse  of  Nsplea.  A  Toong  family  grew  up 
aronnd  bim,  and  be  appeared  to  hâve  forgotten  France,  ifhen 
tbe  fall  of  Bonaparte  and  the  secret  bope  of  takiag  some  part  in 
the  Restoration  recalled  him.  His  opinions,  hidden  as  hia  soûl 
and  bis  ambiguous  origin,  rendered  him  as  likel;  to  aidin  as 
to  compete  ^th  a  Restoration. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Connt  d'Artois,  sînce  bis  visit  to 
London,  looked  upon  tbe  Duke  of  Orléans  as  notbing  more 
tban  a  vorthy  gentleman,  entlrel;  deroted  to  tbe  caree  of  a 
familjr.  They  imagined  that,  b;  restoring  to  him  bis  rank  of 
first  prince  of  tbe  blood,  with  bis  immense  fortune,  thej  could 
attach  him  wîthout  danger  to  a  monarcbf  whieb  had  so  mncb 
to  foi^ve  to  bis  name  ;  but  appearances  deceîved  tbe  sbrevd- 
ness  of  Iiouia  XVIII.  himself.  The  Duke  of  Orléans  was 
more  upright  In  his  actions  thau  honest  in  bis  pretended  self- 
denial.  It  «as  not  his  part  to  conspire,  but  to  await  bis  oppor- 
tunity  ;  and  to  await,  in  certain  cuea,  is  équivalent  ta  con- 
apirai^. 
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XXVII. 

The  Prince  of  Condé,  and  tbe  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  sor, 
although  uot  much  in  favour  with  Louis  XYIII.,  and  more 
liked  in  the  camp  tban  at  the  court,  lived  in  London,  and 
assumed  the  attitude  of  first  soldiers  of  the  monarchy. 

Since  the  g^reat  Condé  and  Rocroj,  the  heroism  of  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  to  hâve  been  perpetuated  in  this 
Une,  and  it  was  the  onlj  branch  of  the  familj  which  devoted 
itself  exclusivelj  to  the  sword.  The  military  gloiy  of  their 
ancestor  vras  to  them  a  second  nobility,  which  they  preferred 
OTen  to  their  connection  vfïth  the  throne. 

The  Prince  of  Condé,  an  old  warrior  of  the  school  of 
Frédéric  II.,  had  taken  part  against  that  prince  in  the  scien- 
tific  seven  years'  war,  and  even  our  reverses  had  been  a  source 
of  glory  to  him.  Our  cannon,  saved  by  liim  at  Rosbach,  oma- 
mented  bis  magnificent  gardens  at  Chantilly.  Louis  XV.  is 
said  to  bave  loved,  amongst  many  other  ladies,  the  Princess  of 
Hesse,  mother  of  the  Prince  of  Condé,  and  the  faveur  he 
always  showed  the  son  led  to  tbe  belief  of  a  more  close  and 
dearer  consanguinity  tban  the  mère  relationsbip  of  family. 
This  prince,  from  the  first,  had  pledged  bis  fidelity  and  pride 
to  concède  notbing  to  tbe  views  of  tbe  Révolution.  It  seemed 
to  him  unwortby  of  bis  race  to  address  a  people  otherwise  tban 
Bword  in  band.  In  1789,  he  had  emigrated  with  bis  son,  tbe 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  bis  grandson,  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and 
had  planted  tbe  standard  of  monarchy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  French  nobility  had  joined  him  as  their  cbief  ; 
Germany  had  adopted  him  ;  bis  army  had  taken  bis  name,  and 
become  tbe  camp  of  the  aristocracy  armed  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  endeavouring  to  reconquer  its  native  country,  with  the  aid 
of  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

After  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793,  so  unfortunate  for 
the  Coalition,  the  army  of  the  Princes  of  Condé  had  passed 
into  tbe  pay  of  Ëngland,  andremained  still  united,  but  inactive, 
before  tbe  armies  of  tbe  Republic,  watching  the  course  of  the 
civil  vac  tn  take  nart  in  it,  and  that  of  foreign  vibx,  to  tum  it 
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to  theÎT  advanUge.  ConnigeoDB,  bnt  nndisdplined  and  inex- 
perienced,  taxi  under  the  command  of  tbree  iatrepid  chiefs, 
ths  annj  of  Condé  hod  yet  beea  unable  to  achieve  any  décisive 
râsulta.  The  tenown  of  the  Condés  had  increased,  bat  ths 
onti-refolutionisU  Iiad  uot  gained  one  step  od  oar  ftonUers. 
This  kind  of  life  «aa  greatlj  b>  the  tasta  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Condé.  Ha  treated  with  tlie  Gennan  courts,  tried  to  tamper 
with  Picfaegru,  addressed  the  Bepublic  on  t«nii8  of  eqaali^, 
coanter-balanc«d,  by  his  renown  and  popularit;  in  the  em^ra- 
tioD,  the  rank  and  title  of  the  Coont  of  Provence,  and  of  the 
Connt  d'Artois;  and,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  noble  mil  itaiy 
diaplay,  he  ia  said  to  bave  drawn  la^el;  on  the  subùdiea  for- 
nished  b^  Rossia,  Spain,  Oermanj,  and  England,  for  the  sup- 
port of  hia  soldieiy. 

Gennan;  once  coaqnered,  this  arm;  passed  înto  tbe  pay  <J 
the  Britiah  goremment,  vas  dispeised  throngh  Spain,  La  Ven- 
dée, Bnssia,  and  indeed  everyirbere,  vhile  Borne  retumed  beg- 
gared  and  dispossessed  of  tbeir  propertj,  to  France.  The 
Prince  of  Condé  and  his  son  irithdrew  to  England,  and  ratired 
(o  a  magnificeiit  countr;  aeat,  nhere  they  gave  tfaemselves  ap 
to  the  poreuit  of  the  hereditaiy  passion  of  their  lamily  for  the 
chase,  and  where  the  prince  at  last  manied  the  beantiful 
Princess  de  Monaco,  whom  he  had  loved  and  carried  off  by  force 
before  tlie  émigration  ;  thus,  like  the  great  Condé,  blending  love 
vith  «ai  and  exile. 

XXVIII 

The  Dnke  of  Bourbon,  lus  son  and  hïa  lientaoant  in  the 
army,  eqnalled  him  in  intrepiditj'.  This  prince,  at  flfteen 
jears  of  âge,  faUing  in  lovft  with  his  cousin,  sister  of  the  Doke 
of  Orléans,  had  carried  ber  off  froro  the  convent  in  which  the 
princess  vas  shat  np  ;  and  the  Duke  d'Engfaien,  bis  son,  wes 
the  fruit  of  thèse  precocîoos  amours.  The  Duchesa  of  Bout- 
bon,  hia  wîfe,  had  since  separated  from  him,  and  waa  residing 
in  England  in  a  state  of  profane  libert;  minglcd  «ith  erange- 
lical  pietj.  The  Dnke  of  Bourbon  had  ostonished  the  repob- 
tican  aimj,  in  the  campaign  of  17S2,  by  acta  of  tameri^  and 
daring  exploita  ïn  tbe  nmgnard,  iriùch  conatitated  him  ths 
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Roland  or  the  Murât  of  the  émigration.  Ever  since  the  assas- 
sination  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d*Enghien,  this  prince,  losing  aU 
hope  for  his  house  in  the  future,  had  gîven  himself  up  to  a 
State  of  inactivitj  and  melancholj  listlessness,  from  which  he 
was  onlj  to  be  aroused  by  the  sound  of  the  hunting  hom  in  the 
English  forests  Even  glory  seemed  to  him  no  longer  worthy 
of  an  effort,  since  that  glorj  must  die  wîth  his  name. 

The  two  Condés  had  lost,  in  their  son  and  grandson  the 
Duke  d*Enghien,  the  mem5rial  of  the  past,  and  the  hope  of 
the  future  Two  générations  moumed  the  death  of  this  joung 
prince,  who  had  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Révolution  and 
the  battle-field,  to  perish  the  victim  of  ambition. 

It  now  remains  to  be  told  bj  what  catastrophe  this  prince 
was  eut  off  from  the  Restoration,  otherwise  nearly  complète,  of 
the  Bourbons,  who  had  been  emigrants  since  1789;  for  his 
absence  made  a  more  vivid  impression  on  the  imagination  and 
heart  of  Europe  than  his  présence  could  hâve  donc.  The 
«ensation  which  was  caused  by  the  crime  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  created,  in  a  great  measure,  the  interest  fait  for  his 
family,  and  the  antipathy  which  reflected  on  his  murderer. 
God  has  so  formed  the  human  heart  that  a  single  spot  of  crime 
will  obscure  the  brightest  halo  of  glory,  and  justice  ever 
avengo  itself  in  an  imconquerable  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
victim. 

XXIX. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  was  the 
first  and  only  fruit  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  then 
fifteen  yeara  of  âge,  and  his  cousin  Bathilde  d'Orléans.  This 
princess  had  been  carried  ofif  by  him  from  the  couvent  after 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  familles  of  both,  who  wished  to  sepa- 
rate  the  levers.  Poetry,  in  the  course  of  time,  availed  itself  of 
this  court  drama,  and  rendered  it  popular  on  the  stage  in  music 
and  in  verse.  But  this  too  prématuré  union  had  not  continued 
long  a  happy  one.  The  Duchess  of  Bourbon  had  become 
the  object  of  a  new  love,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  formai  duel 
between  her  husband  and  the  Count  d'Artois,  for  an  impixh 
prie^  at  a  bal  masqué. 
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Tlio  Duke  of  Bourbon  adorcd  his  son,  and  brought  him  up 
to  \sax  from  the  earliest  âge,  as  a  cliild  of  the  camp,  under  the 
lents  and  in  the  campaigns  of  the  emigrants.  Nature  had 
iitted  the  young  prince  in  every  waj  for  a  soldier  ;  he  was  bom 
a  suldier,  and  breathed  nothing  but  heroism  ;  he  wished  to  pur- 
chase  vfilh  his  sword,  and  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
hlobô,  Lis  rank  in  the  army  of  his  grand^Either,  whose  aide-de- 
camp  he  was,  and  the  esteem  of  his  companions-in-arms  and 
in  exile.  His  handsome  features,  in  which  were  blended  the 
féminine  grâce  of  the  Orléans  family  and  the  martial  enthusiasm 
of  the  Condés,  his  blue  eyes,liis  aquiline  nose,  and  the  Spanish 
ovality  of  his  face,  the  expression  of  frankness  on  his  lips  and 
in  his  gestures,  the  youthfol  bloom  of  his  cheeks,  his  affiible 
and  fricndly  disposition  towards  the  young  men  of  his  âge,  his 
graceful  horsemanship,  his  tall  stature  when  on  foot,  his  brayeiy 
in  battle,  and  his  ardeur  in  the  pursuit  of  p1easure,-^had 
made  him  the  favourite  of  the  army.  In  vain  did  his  grand- 
father  and  father,  in  the  skirmishes  of  the  outposts,  recommend 
him  to  the  care  of  the  vétérans  ;  tliey  could  not  restrain  him. 
He  was  impatient  to  spill  his  blood  for  the  cause  in  wfaich  he 
had  been  nurtured,  and  already  it  had  been  shed  on  three 
occasions  by  the  bullets  or  the  sabres  of  the  Republicans.  At 
the  âge  of  twenty-two  the  Duke  d*£nghien  possessed  the 
practised  instincts  of  war,  and  the  coup  éTceil  of  a  gênerai. 
At  that  early  âge  he  already  commanded  the  cavaliy  of  the 
army. 

XXX. 

On  the  disbanding  of  the  army  of  Condé,  he  conducted  a 
detachment  of  it  into  Russia,  and  the  young  Princess  Chailotte 
de  Rohan,  whom  he  lored,  and  wfaom  he  voluntarily  carried  with 
him  through  ail  the  chances  of  war,  followed  him  on  this  jour- 
ney,  and  retumed  with  him.  The  love  which  he  cherisfaed  for 
her,  and  his  passion  for  war,  prevented  him  from  foUowing  his 
grand£Gither  and  father  to  their  retreat  in  London.  He  wished 
to  remain  in  retirement,  fkr  away  firom  courts,  bat  always  in 
aight  of  France,  and  near  the  scène  of  war,  sliould  it  agai& 
break  eut    He  travelled  through  Switxeiiand  with  the  oom- 
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panîon  of  his  youth,  and  retumed  to  settle  with  her  at  Etten- 
heim, — a  village  in  the  territory  of  Baden.  He  hère  reposed 
in  obscuritj,  in  love,  and  in  rustic  employments,  after  the 
seven  jears  of  fighting  and  activitj  which  had  matured  him  at 
00  earlj  an  âge.  Several  friends  of  his  house,  left  behind  by 
his  father,-  and  some  of  the  aides-de-camps  of  his  wars,  lived 
retired  in  the  same  village,  and  shared  his  simple  and  innocent 
amusements. 

XXXI. 

Ashamed  of  his  inactivity,  he  at  one  time  vms  possessed 
of  the  idea  of  entering  into  the  service  of  one  of  the  Eu* 
xopean  powers;  but  his  father  wrote  to  him  to  recall  him  to  a 
sensé  of  his  dignity  :  "  Such  is  not  your  destiny,  my  dear  son,*' 
said  the  Duke  of  Bourbpn  to  him  ;  "  never  has  any  one  of  the 
Bourbons  taken  such  ^  course.  Ail  the  révolutions  in  the 
world  will  never  prevent  you  being,  to  the  end  of  your  days, 
"what  you  are,  and  what  God  made  you.  Rest  assured  of  this. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  I  believe  I  carried 
through  with  crédit,  I  refused  to  accept  any  rank  in  a  foreign 
service  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  you  also  should  act.  Any  other 
conduct  may  perhaps  render  you  the  ally  of  the  rebels  of 
France,  and  may  oblige  you  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  your 
king  ! — As  it  is,  you  will  lead  an  obscure  life  in  your  retire- 
ment,  awailing  the  accomplishment  of  your  glory.  Adieu  !  I 
embrace  you." 

XXXIl. 

The  prince  had  obeyed  his  father.  Being  a  stranger  to 
ail  intrigue,  and  believing  himself  free  from  ail  danger  in  the 
States  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  he  gave  himself  up,  in  the 
forests  of  that  prince,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  for  which 
he  had  such  a  prédilection.  It  is  said  that,  carried  away  by 
the  imprudence  of  his  youth,  a  feeling  of  his  innocence,  and 
that  instinct  of  exile  which  gives  a  zest  even  to  the  danger 
with  which  he  treads  his  native  soil,  he  sometimes  crossed  the 
Bhine,  and  came  to  witness,  incognito,  the  performances  at  the 
théâtre  of  Strasboui^g;  but  this  report,  dissemiiiated  without 
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any  proofs  by  his  murderers  as  au  excuse,  ^vas  contradicted 
after  his  death  by  his  friends,  vfho  neyer  quitted  him. 

However  this  may  hâve  been,  his  grandfatber,  the  Prince 
of  CcTtdé,  became  alarmed  at  this  thcnightlessness,  the  report 
C'f  which  had  even  reached  him  in  London. — *'  I  am  told,"  he 
^vToto  io  his  grandson,  **  that  you  hâve  been  making  an  excur- 
sion to  Paris, — some  say  only  to  Strasbourg.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  this  is  risking  your  life  or  your  liberty  somewhat 
uselessly  ;  for  as  to  your  principles  I  feel  perfectly  easy,  being 
assured  that  they  are  graven  as  deeply  on  your  heart  as  on 
ours.  It  appears  to  me  that  you  may  now  confide  to  us  what 
is  past,  and  tell  us,  if  the  report  is  true,  what  you  hâve  ob- 
served  on  your  joumey.  Touching  your  safety,  which  is  so 
dear  to  us  aU, — you  are  very  near  France.  Take  care  ;  do  not 
neglect  any  précaution  necessary  to  enable  you  to  efifect  your 
retreat  speedily,  in  case  it  should  enter  the  Oonsul*s  head  to 
hâve  you  carried  off  !  Do  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  courage 
in  braving  everything  on  this  point.  It  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able  imprudence  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  would  hâve  the 
most  dreadful  conséquences.  There£9re,  I  repeat  to  you,  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  re-assure  us  by  replying  that  you  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  necessity  for  the  précautions  we  conjure  you 
to  take,  that  we  may  be  easy  on  your  aocount*' 

XXXIII. 

*<  Assuredly,  my  dear  papa,**  replied  the  Duke  d*Enghien, 
"  they  must  know  very  little  of  me  who  bave  said,  or  sought  to 
make  others  believe,  that  I  hâve  placed  my  foot  on  repablican 
ground,  otherwise  thau  with  the  rank  and  in  the  position  in 
which  chance  cansed  me  to  be  bom.  I  am  too  proud  to  basely 
bow  my  head.  The  First  Consul  may  perhaps  succeed  in  killing 
me,  but  he  shall  never  make  me  humiliate  myself.  I  may 
travel  unknown  amidst  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  as  I  did  last 
eeason  ;  but  when  I  re-enter  France  I  shall  bave  no  occasion 
to  hide  myself.  I  can  therefore  give  you  my  most  sacred  word 
of  honour,  that  auch  an  idea  never  did  and  never  will  enter  my 
head.  I  embrace  you,  my  dear  papa,  and  beg  joa  wîll  nerer 
entertain  a  doubt  of  ma  or  of  my  love." 
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XXXIV. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  the  plots  of  Georges,  of  Picliegnx, 
and  the  trial  of  Moreau,  strewed  with  suspicions  and  with  blood 
the  first  steps  of  Napoléon  towards  empire.  His  life  seemed 
to  be  threatened  by  the  triple  complicitj  of  the  Jacobins,  of  the 
emigrants,  and  of  his  rivais  in  glory,  Moreau  and  Pichegm, 
who  were  impelled  to  crime  by  jealousy  of  his  increasing  power. 
This  was  the  time  vfhen  members  of  the  police,  who  were  sold, 
and  traitors  at  once  to  both  parties,  engaged,  in  London,  in 
secret  conspiracies,  and  exaggerated  them  by  fiedsehoods,  in 
order  to  resell  them  at  a  dearer  rate  in  Paris.  AU  was  a 
whispered  rumour,  snares,  concealed  or  suspected,  distrast, 
arrests,  sentences  of  death  and  exécutions  around  the  future 
Emperor.  This  reign,  usurped  from  monarchy  and  from 
liberty  at  the  same  time,  was  surrounding  itself  with  those 
terrors  which  it  apprehended  itself,  from  wishing  to  prevent 
assassination  by  exécution.  The  soûl  of  Napoléon,  who  had 
not  displayed  at  Saint  Cloud  that  civil  courage  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  military  courage  he  had  exhibited  on  the  bridges 
of  Lodi  and  Arcola,  betrayed  the  ferocity  of  his  ambition.  He 
evidently  wished  to  dig  behind  him  such  an  abyss  between  the 
sovereign  power  aud  his  déposition,  that  neither  the  people  nor 
Europe  at  large  could  doubt  of  his  détermination  to  reign  or 
to  die.  His  resolution  took  in  him  the  character  of  irrévocable 
fatal ity.  Of  this  he  wished  the  world  to  be  convinced  at  every 
sacrifice,  to  discourage  his  enemies  and  his  rivais  from  the 
thought  of  ever  making  an  attempt  against  his  future  dynasty. 

This  was  the  truo  state  of  Napoleon*s  mind,  when  police 
reports,  badly  drawn  up  and  badly  interpreted,  made  him  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  General  Dumouriez  were 
reviving  against  him,  at  Ettenheim,  the  conférences  of  Georges, 
of  Pichegru,  and  of  Moreau  at  Paris  ;  and  that  the  peaceful 
résidence  of  the  Duke  was  a  nucleus  of  plots  and  premeditated 
murders  against  him.  He  instantly  ordered  his  police,  by  an 
espionage  on  the  spot,  to  clear  up  thèse  suspicions  which  no- 
thing  whatever  justified,      He  seemed  eager  to  surprise  thr 
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name  ot  a  Bourbon  in  a  crime,  and  to  dishonour  the  house, 
"^hose  place  and  inheritance  he  wisbed  to  assume  on  the  throne 
of  his  countiy.  Of  ail  the  princes  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
fr^roîpx  countries,  pcrhaps  there  vtbb  onlj  one  alone  who,  bj 
InA  passion  for  arms,  his  popularity  in  the  camps,  his  nature, 
and  his  heroïc  extraction,  could  make  him  dread,  in  the  future, 
a  competitor  or  an  avenger.  Fortune,  în  pointing  out  the  young 
prince  under  the  présent  circumstances,  seemed  to  be  co- 
operating  \vith  the  interests,  the  forethought,  and  the  suspicions 
cf  Napoléon. 

It  is  said,  and  notbîng  either  confions  or  belies  the  rumeur, 
that  M.  de  Talleyrand,  then  his  minister  for  foreign  afTairs, 
Hattering  his  terrors,  as  be  had  flattered  his  courage,  urged 
him  not  to  be  guilty  of  cruelty,  but  to  surprise  the  pretended 
conspiracy,  and  to  \iolate  boldly  the  rights  of  nations  and  of 
peace,  by  carrying  off  the  prince  from  a  foreign  territory.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  bas  never  evinced,  during  his  long  life,  a  re- 
prehensibîo  indifférence  to  blood,  or  that  he  was  influenced  by 
cruel  passions.  His  vices  were  of  another  nature,  too  supple 
to  be  inflexible,  but  also  too  servile  to  resist.  We  may  suppose 
that  he  displayed,  for  the  safety  of  the  First  Consul,  a  zeal 
vfïnch  knew  no  scruples  ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  he  insinu- 
ated  crime  and  death.  Altogether  irreconcilable  \Nith  the 
church  on  account  of  his  character  and  of  his  marriage,  and 
with  the  Bourbons  in  conséquence  of  his  services  to  tbcir 
enemies,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  urge  his  master  to  break 
irrevocably  with  princes  from  whom  he  himself  never  ex- 
pected  any  pardon.  There,  doobtless,  ends  ail  his  complicity. 
Napoléon  at  Saint  Helena  throws  ail  the  blâme  upon  him  ; 
sometimes  he  refers  it  to  others  ;  then  he  reclaims  it  for  himself, 
in  a  manner  more  cruel  than  the  assassination  itself.  Bot 
aberration  is  the  character  of  remorse.  When  crime  Treîghs 
heavily  we  throw  it,  at  hazard,  upon  other  heads  ;  and  when 
the  truth  gives  it  back  again,  and  we  are  compe*Ied  to  keep  it, 
we  then  reclaim  it,  and  strive  to  make  it  a  fit  subject  of  pride 
This  is  the  last  subterfuge  of  conscience, — the  last  évolution 
of  crime. 
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XXXV. 

From  this  day  the  Consul,  by  means  of  hcs  police,  iotlLUi 
a  circle  of  information,  superintendence,  and  aoibusL,  roaud 
the  résidence  of  the  prince,  within  which  he  purposed  inclosiog 
him.  On  the  4th  of  Maich,  1804,  the  prefect  of  Strasbourg,  hj 
order  of  Real,  préfet  of  police  at  Paris,  conferred  with  Colonel 
Chariot,  commandant  of  gendarmerie,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
in  g  the  best  method  of  penetrating  the  obscurity  which  still 
hung  over  the  Prince *s  circle  at  Ettenheim.  Thèse  two  offîcers 
cast  their  ejes  on  an  intelligent  subaltem,  named  Lamothe, 
who  was  trained  to  this  species  of  explorations,  by  his  habits  of 
spying  out  and  pursuing  criminals. 

Lamothe,  having  been  bom  in  Alsatia,  spoke  German,  and 
repaired  to  Ettenheim  imder  pretext  of  some  trafi&c  or  other. 
He  knew  the  place,  the  roads,  the  little  Gothic  château  inha- 
bited  by  the  prince,  and  the  retired  house  in  the  village,  wliere 
the  Princess  Charlotte  resided  with  her  father,  the  Prince  de 
Rohan.  Having  entered  into  conversation  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  country,  and  spoken  about  his  pretended  commerce,  he 
interrogated  the  peasants,  with  apparent  indifférence,  about  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  and  his  suite,  the  sort  of  life  he  led  in  this 
retreat,  and  the  French  refugees  who  lived  with  him  or  around 
him ,  and,  finally,  as  to  the  communications,  more  or  less  fré- 
quent, that  he  kept  up  with  persons,  who  were  strangers  in  the 
coimtry. 

XXXVI. 

Lamothe  retumed  the  following  day  to  Strasbourg,  and 
made  his  report  to  Colonel  Chariot,  which  stated  as  follows  : — 
"  I  first  went  to  the  village  of  Capel,  at  a  certain  distance  from 
Ettenheim.  There,  in  chatting  with  the  postmaster,  I  leamed 
that  the  Duke  d*Enghien  was  still  at  Ettenheim  with  General 
Dumouriez  and  Colonel  Granstein,  recently  arrived  from 
London.  When  I  got  to  Ettenheim  I  was  confirmed  in  mj 
intelligence  of  the  résidence  of  the  prince  and  of  GôuenJ 
Dumouriez  in  the  village.     I  was  told  that  the  prince  lived  in 
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ûe  cfaateau  near  the  village,  and  tbat  be  passed  bis  time  in 
ûeld  sports  ;  that  be  bad  ooiy  on«  aecretaxj  mtb  bim  ;  that 
i)umotiriez  and  Colonel  Granstein  IWed  in  separate  lodgings 
in  différent  bousea  ;  and  tbat  t^  correaptoideDce  of  tbe  prince 
ma  more  active  tban  usua],  and  tbat  ha  wbb  adored  in  the 
rounti;;  thatthere  vas  nolalkof  hia  going  to  X^ndon,  norof 
a  .loarue;  that  the  prince  bad  made  te  London.  Nighc  was 
noiv  approacbing,  and  mj  mission  terminated."  Tbe  remoinder 
01  tbe  report  concemed  other  information  nbich  Lamothe  nas 
untered  to  collect  in  paseing,  nith  respect  to  the  Baroness  de 
Heisch,  and  tbe  emigranta  of  the  little  neigbbouring  town  of 
uâenboorg,  a  nucleos  of  intrigues  and  correapondence  of  tbe 
French  refilées  on  the  htuks  of  the  Bbino. 

XXXVII. 

'fhis  report,  ao  exact  in  ils  detiùU,  of  tbe  life  and  rendence 
m  tbe  prince,  «as  inaccnrats  as  to  the  names.  The  Gennan 
accent  of  the  peosant  of  Ettenheim  bad  altered  tbe  proauncia- 
tion  of  the  name  of  Colonel  Thomei;,  a  French  emigrant,  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  prince,  whicfa  he  had  prosounced  ea  if  that  of 
Genei^  Domouriez,  wbo  vas  tben  at  Hambourg.  The  prince 
never  bad  the  sligbtest  connection  with  this  offlcer  then  a 
refugee  in  London  ;  for  be  looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  both 
to  bis  bouse  and  tbe  cause  of  tbe  Republic.  Colonel  Chariot, 
however,  bastened  to  send  off  tbe  report  of  hia  spj  to  General 
Moncey,  cbief  commandant  of  gendarmerie  at  Paris,  through 
tbe  agenç7  of  tbia  corps,  The  correspondence  vras  carried 
on  &om  brigade  to  brigade  vrith  a  greater  rapidity  at  that 
time  tban  tbe  post  itself. 

ilaaixy  presented  this  report  te  the  First  Consul,  befon 
the  prefect  of  police,  Real,  had  bimself  received  the  letters  of 
the  prefect  cf  Strasbourg,  oontaining  the  aame  information. 
Bonaparte,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Dumouriez,  cried  out  ;  fi»" 
he  thought  he  had  tbe  due  of  tbe  plot  vitb  vhich  he  felt  he 
vaa  enveloped.  He  immediatel^  summoned  Bial,  the  cbief  of 
tne  police:  "How  ia  tbia?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  reproachfbl 
tooe.  ea  «eeing  bim  enter  ■  "  jon  keep  me  io  ^oorance  that 
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Dumouriez  is  at  Ettenheim  with  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and 
tbat  both  of  them  are  organisÎDg  militaiy  plots  at  four  league» 
from  the  frontier  !" 

Real  excused  himself  by  the  delay  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  prefect  of  Strasbourg;  but  in  the  evening,  having  receirect 
the  letter  conûrming  the  report  of  Chariot,  he  commumcatea 
it  to  the  First  Consul,  and  to  M.  de  Tallejrand,  who  was  pt^- 
sent  at  the  interview.  AU  three,  being  convinced  ot'  the 
authenticity  of  the  information,  and  knowing  the  importance, 
the  audacity,  and  the  agitating  genius  of  Dumouriez,  wen^ 
astonished  and  indignant  at  the  silence  of  the  authorities  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  Massias,  the  Envoy 
of  the  Republic  at  Baden.  '*  We  must,'*  said  M.  de  Tailey- 
rand,  "  allow  the  emigrant  conspirators  to  concentrate  in  this 
focus  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  seize  upon  them." 

The  opinion  of  the  complicity  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in 
the  conspiracies  which  then  secretly  agitated  Paris,  was  thus 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  First  Consul,  or 
his  minister,  and  of  his  police.  A  tbousand  coïncidences  con- 
tributed  to  convince  and  to  exasperate  him  still  further. 

XXXVIII. 

Georges,  who  had  been  vainly  sought  after  for  three  weeks 
ia  Paris,  was  discovered  and  surprised  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  March.  On  leaving  his  retreat,  and  getting  into  the 
cabriolet  of  Léridant,  one  of  his  accomplices,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  followed  by  four  police  agents.  He  instantly  took  the 
reins  from  the  hands  of  Léridant,  and  pushed  his  horse  fuU 
gallop  through  the  streets  leading  from  the  Luxembourg 
towards  the  Seine.  With  breathless  speed  the  police  agents 
ran  headlong  in  pursuit  ;  but  Georges  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow  in  the  hood  of  the  cabriolet,  and  seeing  himself  on  the 
point  of  being  captured,  threw  aside  the  reins,  cocked  his 
pis  tels,  and  fired  on  the  two  first  tbat  approached.  One  of 
thèse  he  shot  dead,  and  mortally  wounded  the  other.  Then 
armed  with  his  poniard  he  defended  himself  against  the  two 
others,  and  against  those  who  assisted  the  police  in  disarraing 
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him.  Ho  waa  at  length  knocked  down  by  a  ïiaitcr  namej 
Thomas  ;  and  beJQg  aurrounded  hy  a  crowd  h€  wa»  l»"iid  haiid 
and  foot,  and  conveyed  to  prison.  Oo  Wivg  inttrivgawd  by 
Real,  he  avowed  that  he  had  corae  to  Pari»  to  cany  mï  inc 
First  Consul  by  main  force,  but  not  ta  assassinaW  hiro;  uM' 
he  had  been  connectfid  with  St.  Fuyant,  tLo  iilotter  of  tbe 
attempt  at  aasasBination  in  tbe  Rue  St.  Nîcaîitc  ;  bnt  that  St- 
R^ant,  in  constructing  tbe  infcmal  machine,  liad  ex&icdfà  Lia 
instructions,  which  merely  required  him  to  recruit  a  number  m 
determined  horsemen — to  atlack  Iloiiai<artc'B  escort  dunufî  "'** 
of  his  eKcnrsions  out  of  tbe  city,  and  tâke  tho  dictatwr  jiriwiuvt 
to  London  ;  tbat  nothing  was  jet  ready  fur  Uiin  cutcrpriaé  i 
and  tbat  thej  availed  the  expected  arrivai  of  a  prïiiCfi  Jii  l'fU'"'' 
for  ita  consummatioa. 

XXXIX. 

Tbis  prince,  in  tbe  imagination  of  13ona|)art«  and  of  <Ii4 
police,  could  be  non«  other  tlian  tbe  Duke  d'KnghjeHi  wid 
aoolher  déposition  of  Léridant  coiifiimed  lUia  tstTonww  mu- 
clusion,  This  conspiralor,  a fricnd  of  (jèht^m,  ma  ihatlji;  liad 
Been  at  Chaillot,  in  the  bouse  wbcre  Ooyrg.;»  Jiv«<i  Uyi,-ifûu,,  u, 
young  raan,  whose  namo  was  keptwserftt.  oiid  «Jii,  wtw  i-|.?((uijl)y 
dressed,  of  handsomo  featurea  and  ariHt/Krativ  inan)ii:ra  ;  nuA 
tbat  he  h&d  imagined  this  young  man  to  iw  Ibo  {iriiiri! ciiHctjil 
by  the  couspirators.  It  was  iiot  hnuwu,  unttl  lotjg  BTlcrwunl* 
tbat  thîa  young  man,  whoso  extcrior  oiid  wbonn  uiynUmniM 
appearance  had  struck  Lairidant,  tras  tbat  Miin'i  Coiint  .lulin  dit 
Polignac,  the  confîdant  of  tho  Count  d'ArOiin,  vUum  fulul  ddVit- 
Maa  to  bis  master  continued  to  influciico  him  aux  mw.n  t\\„  min 
of  the  monarchy.  , 

Tho  confldanta  and  tho  ministerB  of  tho  l'init  CmmX  m- 
cooraged  bis  rescntmcnt  at  thcso  ill-foiiiidcd  diHcovtricii,  mv\ 
urged  bim  ta  retaliato  on  a  war  of  ambii«<-iuli>?i,  atid  a  NVNtiiiii  uf 
murder,  by  adopting  a  flimilar  npocioa  of  warfiini.  'VUU  «tw 
anticipttting  bia  feoliog»  of  indignation ,  and  aidiiig  lii»  itili-niiom; 
uut  be  took  h!i  counaellon  at  their  i\'ord. 
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XL. 

On  tbe  lOtli  of  March  he  convened  a  private  council,  to 
which  were  summoned  Cambaceres,  Lebran,  his  two  colleagues 
in  the  Consalate,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Fouché,  and  Begnier, 
minister  of  justice.  Régnier  laid  the  matter  before  them,  basing 
his  arguments  on  the  fedse  supposition  of  the  participation  of 
the  Duke  d*£nghienin  the  entirelj  distinct  schemes  of  Georges, 
of  Pichegru,  Moreau,  St  R^jant,  Count  Jules  de  Polignac,  of 
the  agents  of  the  princes  in  London,  and  of  the  equallj  false 
supposition  of  the  présence  of  General  Dumouriez  at  Ettenheim. 
To  fear,  suspicion  is  everything,  and  everything  a  proof  to 
suspicion. 

"There  bas  been  attributed  to  the  First  Consul,"  said 
Régnier,  **  the  design  of  a  personal  participation  in  the  plots 
contrived  against  him,  and  they  bave  attributed  to  him  the 
contemplation  of  the  part  of  Monk.  He  must  give  the  lie  to 
thèse  conspirators  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Both  he  and 
the  Republic  are  menaced  with  destruction.  The  govemment 
must  counteract  thèse  conspiracies,  and  destroy  them  wherevor 
they  may  arise.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  cannot  complain  of 
the  violation  of  his  territory,  if  he  knowingly  leuds  himself  to 
thèse  attempts  against  the  safety  of  France  ;  and  if  it  be  other- 
wise,  he  cannot  but  applaud  the  exercise  of  justice,  which 
prevents  a  crime  hatching  in  his  states." 

Cambaceres,  with  more  regard  to  national  usages,  opposed 
the  violation  of  a  foreign  territory.  "If  it  is  true  that  the 
prince  often  comes  to  Strasbourg,  in  flagrant  violation  of  his 
bauishment,  why  not  bave  him  watched  and  seized,  and  this 
without  infringing  on  the  right  of  nations  ?'*  Régnier,  minister 
of  justîce,  although  he  had  read  the  report,  supported  the  légal 
and  moderato  advice  of  Cambaceres,  in  opposition  to  that 
report.  M.  de  Talleyrand  replied,  that  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding  would  be  attended  with  two  serions  objections:  the 
Arst,  that  time  would  thus  be  given  for  the  résolves  of  govem* 
meut  to  be  known,  and  the  conspirators  bo  thus  wamed  against 
the  danger  of  retuming  to  Strasbourg;  and  the  second,  that 
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tbej  woald  not  be  enabled  to  seize  tfaeir  papere  at  Ettenheim, 
wbicb  vere  of  more  import&tice  thon  their  peisons;  inasmuch 
as  tbese  papeis  woold  give  a  kej  to  tbe  most  secret  and 
dangerouB  conspirades  againat  France.  This  opinioQ  prevailed 
over  ail  tbe  otfaers;  and  tbe  expeditioii  to  Ettenbeim  was  re- 
soWed  on.  At  tbe  same  time  a  BÎmnltaneous  expédition  to 
Offemboorg  of  a  like  nature  was  concerted  ;  tbis  place  being 
eupposed  to  be  another  focos  for  Bimilar  conspiracies,  on  tbe 
baiiks  of  tbe  Rbine. 

XLI. 

Bonaparte,  on  bû  retnm  to  his  apartmenta,  ost  hïa  eye  on 
txTO  individnala  amongat  tbose  «round  bîm,  to  wbosa  aagodtf 
and  firmness  be  mi^t  entinat  tbis  twofold  adrentnre,  and 
«itb  perfect  reliauce  on  their  dévotion  and  intrepidity.  He 
aelected  General  Gaulainconrt,  bia  aide-de-camp,  for  tbe  expe- 
dititm  to  Offembonig,  and  General  Ordener,  commandant  of 
boise  grenadiers  of  tbe  Consul's  gnard,  for  tbe  one  to  Etten- 
beim. 

Caulaincoort,  a  gentleman  of  Picard;,  mu  tbe  son  of  tbe 
Marquis  de  Catilainconrt,  lîentenant-general  of  the  armies  of 
tbe  King  before  tbe  RcToIntion,  and  bia  motber  waa  attaohed 
to  the  court  of  tbe  Cottntess  d'Artois.  Yoong  Canlaincoort, 
at  tbe  âge  ol  sixteen,  baying  been  deprived,  on  account  of  bia 
nobilily,  of  bia  firat  etepa  in  the  army  of  the  Repnblic,  had 
Tolunteered  as  a  private  aoldier,  to  enable  bim  to  continue  the 
profesaion  of  arms.  Tbis  derotîon  to  tbe  anny  and  to  bis 
country  had  not  sheltered  him  finm  the  persecutiona  of  tbe 
Keign  of  Terror  townrda  even  eecond-rate  aiistocrat^.  Be  had 
lenfiuiabed  for  some  montbs  in  prison,  from  whence  an  old 
servant  of  bis  faniilj  had  assisted  bim  to  escape.  He  oogbt 
therefore  to  bare  known,  better  tban  otheis,  tbe  vaine  of  liberty, 
and  shown  a  proper  répugnance  to  fhe  mbsion  about  to  be 
imposée  npon  bim  by  the  fatal  conAdence  of  tbe  First  Consul. 
Brave  aa  well  as  diplomatie,  hs  had  epeedtly  regained  bis  stepa 
on  the  batUe-fields  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Bonapart«, 
baving  mnaAed  hi»  nsme,  hia  coonge,  and  bis  întelligeifË*, 
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had  removed  bim,  for  a  short  time,  from  the  camp,  to  send 
him  on  a  mission  to  RiLSsia,  and  on  his  retnm  had  appointed 
him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 

Ordener  was  simplj  one  of  those  private  soldiers  of  1792, 
vho  had  risen  step  hj  step,  and  from  one  exploit  to  another, 
to  the  highest  rank  of  the  armj.  Bonaparte  having  been 
witness  of  his  détermination  and  energy  in  an  action,  had 
given  him  the  command  of  the  mounted  grenadiers  of  his 
bodj-guard.  He  >vas  one  of  those  men  whom  a  sonse  of 
discipline  bends  to  any  order  implying  a  militarj  duty,  and 
vrho  never  reason  before  obeying  ;  while,  in  his  case,  no  family 
préjudice,  or  memory  of  his  childhood,  could  cause  any  hési- 
tation about  the  arrest  of  a  Bourbon. 


XLII 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  after  this  council,  Bonaparte  sent 
for  Caulaincourt  and  Ordener,  and  while  waiting  for  them, 
also  caused  his  private  secretary,  Menneval,  to  be  summoned. 
This  young  man  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ail  the 
thoughts  of  his  master.  Ile  was  possessed  of  a  gentle  soûl, 
an  honest  heart,  and  a  firm  hand.  From  scruples  of  conscience 
he  bas  himself  given  a  detailed  account  of  that  night,  in  which 
each  person  présent  or  absent,  every  syllable  uttered,  and 
every  hour  marked  on  the  dial  of  the  clock,  bore  testimony  for 
or  against  the  actors  in  the  dark  drama,  which  was  soon  to  be 
disclosed  to  posterity. 

"They  came  to  call  rae  at  ten  o  clock  at  night,"  said 
Menneval,  **  to  go  to  the  First  Consul.  On  entering,  I  found 
him  in  a  room  adjoining  his  cabinet,  with  several  maps,  which 
he  had  thrown  on  the  floor,  lying  at  his  feet,  and  looking  for 
another  map  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Having  found  it,  he 
opened  and  spread  it  out  on  a  table,  and  commenced  dictating 
to  me  instructions  for  Berthier,  the  minister  of  war.  While  I 
was  writing.  Berthier  himself  was  annouuced,  and  soon  after 
him,  General  Caulaincourt.  The  First  Consul  made  Bertliier 
take  the  pen,  and  continuing  to  trace  ou  the  map  the  routa 
which  must  bo  taken  to  reach  Oâembourg  and  Ettenheim, 
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finished  dictating  to  him  his  instructions,  which  were  to  tho 
following  effect: — 

"TO  THE   MINI8TEB  OF  WAR. 

«*  Paris,  lOth  of  March,  1804. 

"You  wîll  hâve  the  goodness,  citizen  gênerai,  to  order 
General  Ordener,  whom  I  place  at  yoor  disposai,  to  go  by  post, 
during  the  night,  to  Strasbourg.  He  must  travel  under  an 
assumed  name. 

"  The  object  of  his  mission  is  to  march  npon  Ettenheim,  to 
surround  the  town,  and  to  carry  ofiF  from  it  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
Dumouriez,  and  an  English  colonel.  The  gênerai  of  division 
of  Strasbourg,  the  quartermaster  who  has  been  to  reconnoitre 
Ettenheim,  as  also  the  eommissaiy  of  police,  will  gire  him  ail 
necessary  information.  He  vnll  send  from  Schelestadt  800 
drageons  of  the  26th  régiment,  who  will  travel  post  to  Rheinan. 
Independently  of  the  ferry  beats,  they  must  arrange  that  there 
shall  be  five  large  beats  there,  capable  of  carrying  across  in 
one  passage  the  800  horses.  The  troops  "will  take  with  them 
rations  for  four  days,  and  will  be  provided  with  ammumtion. 
They  will  take  with  them  thirty  gendarmes. 

As  soon  as  General  Ordener  shall  hâve  crossed  the  Bhine, 
he  will  proceed  direct  to  Ettenheim,  and  march  straîght  to 
the  house  of  the  Duke  and  to  that  of  Dumouriez.  After  his 
expédition  he  will  retum  to  Strasbourg." 

Bonaparte  hère  dictated  the  most  minute  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  précautions  which  General  Ordener  was  to  take 
not  to  miss  his  prey,  and  to  bring  him  securelj  and  secretly  to 
Paris.    Ho  then  tumed  to  Caulaincourt. 

XLIII. 

"  You  will  gîve  orfere,**  he  wrote  to  the  mîmster  of  war, 
*'  that  on  the  same  day,  at  the  same  hour,  SOO  men  of  the  26th 
régiment  of  drageons,  onder  the  ordera  of  General  Caulaincourt, 
shall  go  to  Offembourg,  to  surround  the  town,  and  cany  ofi 
from  it  the  Baroness  de  Reiscb,  and  otber  agents  of  the 
Engibh  ocvemment. 
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«<  From  Ofifembourg,  General  Caulaincourt  vrill  direct  patrols 
on  Ettenheim,  until  he  shall  bave  leamt  that  General  Ordener 
bas  succeeded  ;  and  they  \¥ill  mutually  assist  each  other. 

*'  At  the  same  time  Ûie  gênerai  who  commands  at  Strasbourg 
^1  send  across  the  Rhine  300  cavalry  and  four  pièces  of  light 
artillery,  which  will  occupj  the  intermediate  space  between  the 
two  roads  to  Ofifembourg  and  Ettenheim. 

*'  General  Caulaincourt  will  bave  with  him  thirty  gendarmes  ; 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  other  matters  the  gênerai  of  the 
division,  General  Ordener,  and  General  Caulaincourt»  i^ill  hold 
councU  together." 

Thus  the  two  expéditions,  although  distinct,  were  simulta- 
neous,  and  combined  in  such  a  waj  that  each  of  the  gênerais 
charged  with  their  exécution  was  aware  of  the  expédition  of  bis 
colleague,  and  could  afTord  him  support  and  co-operation  in 
case  of  need. 

The  instructions  having  been  written  down,  Ordener 
arrived,  and  Bonaparte  caused  thèse  gênerai  arrangements  to 
be  read  to  him,  in  order  to  impress  upon  him  the  purport  of 
his  mission.  He  then  gave  him  the  letters  for  General  Levai 
of  the  division  of  Strasbourg,  a  passport  under  a  false  name, 
and  an  order  on  his  treasurer  for  12,000  francs.  The  letter  to 
General  Levai  was  merely  a  répétition,  in  more  explicit  tenus, 
of  the  instructions  which  had  just  been  read,  and  laying  great 
stress  on  the  council  to  be  held  by  the  three  gênerais,  the 
better  to  combine  their  distinct  yet  common  expédition. 
**  General  Ordener,*'  said  this  latter,  "  is  apprized  that  General 
Caulaincourt  is  to  set  out  and  act  in  conjunction  with  him,  and 
I  bave  delivered  to  him  12,000  francs  for  himself  and  General 
Caulaincourt." 

XLIV. 

Ordener  set  out  on  the  same  night,  that  of  the  lOth  and 
llth  of  March,  and  arrived  on  the  12th  at  Strasbourg.  He 
held  a  council  on  his  arrivai  with  General  Levai,  Chariot,  the 
colonel  of  gendarmes,  and  the  commissary  of  police/and  they 
resolved  to  précède  and  facilitate  the  noctumal  expédition  by  a 
minute    reconnoitring  of  the  scène  of  action.     An  agent  of 
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police,  nuned  Stohl,  and  a  non-commisàoned  oSicer  of  gen- 
dATmeric,  named  PfersdofT,  both  bom  on  tbo  Gennan  banlt  of 
tho  Rhine,  were  dispatehed  on  the  instant,  and  marcbing  ail 
nlght,  arrived  at  eigïtt  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Ëttenheim. 

Tbej  strolled,  wilh  an  affectation  of  indifierence,  which  ill- 
coDcealed  their  curioait;,  about  tbe  bouse  of  tbe  prince,  in 
order  to  make  themaelvea  well  aoiuaiiited  nith  the  approacbea 
to  it;  but  their  flicea,  vhicfa  were  nnknown  to  the  duke's  ser- 
-vants,  âieiT  walk  for  no  apparent  purpoBO,  and  their  acrutinizing 
looks,  awakened  suspicion,  as  if  bj  a  presentiment.  Tbe 
prince'a  valet- de- chambre,  coocealed  behind  a  vindow,  obseired 
thèse  two  atrangeis  walking  round  the  nalls,  and  intentty  notbg 
the  Directs  of  their  mission.  He  called  anolher  of  the  serranta 
of  tbe  honse,  named  Cannone,  and  communicated  bis  anxietiea 
to  bim.  Cannone  vas  an  otd  soldier  and  companion  of  the 
prince  from  his  eariiest  infiutcj.  He  had  fought  wîth  him  in 
ail  his  compaigns,  and  had  aared  his  life  in  Poland,  bj  covering 
him  nith  his  stUire  and  bis  person.  He  fkncied  that  ha  remem- 
bered  having  somewhere  seen  the  face  of  PfersdofT,  and  thougbt 
be  recognised  in  him  a  gendarme  in  di^uise.  He  hoetened 
to  înform  the  prince  of  the  auapidoas  appearance  of  thèse  two 
observera,  and  of  the  cot^ecturee  «hich  he  bad  fbnned  on  tha 
features  of  PfersdofT;  but  the  prince,  mtb  the  tboagbtlessness 
of  bis  B^e,  dÏBdained  to  paj  saj  attention  to  thèse  symptoms 
of  espionage,  Nerertbeless,  an  officer  of  bia  anaj,  named 
Scbmidt,  who  vas  then  \rith  him,  vent  out  and  accosted  Stahl 
and  Pfersdoff,  and  queationed  them  with  an  appearance  of  un- 
concem,  pretending  that  he  waa  going  their  naj,  and  accom- 
panied  them  for  more  than  a  leagoe  ;  bot  at  last  seeing  them 
take  a  road  which  led  into  tbe  interior  of  Germanj,  instead  of 
retumii^  toworda  the  Rhine,  he  felt  reassnred,  and  retumed 
to  tranquillizo  tbe  servants  and  retaineia  at  Ëttenheim. 

But  tbe  anxieties  of  love  aie  not  so  easilj  set  at  rest  as 
Ihose  of  friendship.  The  Frincess  Charlotte  de  fiohan,  in- 
formed  in  the  momÎDg  of  the  Buspicioua  appearance  of  iheta 
prowlers  around  the  house  of  the  prince,  was  filled  with  a  pr»- 
aendment  of  danger,  and  begged  he  vould  take  iraming  from 
thèse  indications,  and  absent  birnself  for  a  few  dajs  from  s 
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résidence  where  he  was  8o  evideutly  watched,  and  possibly  with 
a  criminal  intention.  Ont  of  affection  for  her,  rather  than  from 
uneasiness  on  bis  own  account,  the  duke  consented  to  absent 
himself  for  two  or  three  dajs,  and  it  was  settled  that  he  sbould 
set  out,  the  third  moming  after,  on  a  long  hunting  excursion  in 
the  forests  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  durîng  which  the 
suspicions  of  bis  betrothed  would  be  either  dissipated  or  verified  ; 
but  it  was  fated  that  the  third  moming  shoiûd  not  dawn  on 
him  in  Germanj, 

XLV. 

Caulaincourt,  who  had  left  Paris  some  hours  after  Ordener, 
arrîved  at  Strasbourg  on  the  14th  of  March.  It  is  not  known 
what  passed  between  Ordener,  Levai,  and  him  in  that  town,  or 
^Yhether  the  instructions  commanded  by  the  First  Consul  took 
place;  but,  however  this  may  hâve  been,  ail  the  orders  relating 
to  the  separate  missions  of  the  two  gênerais  sent  from  Paris, 
were  executed  with  that  uniformity  of  time  and  place  peculiar 
to  the  administration  or  military  arrangements  necessftry  to 
cusure  their  accompli shment. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  General  Ordener,  accompanied 
by  General  Fririon,  chief  of  General  Levains  staff,  and  by 
Chariot,  colonel  of  gendarmes,  set  out  in  the  dark  towards  the 
ferry  of  Rheinau  on  the  Rhine,  and  found  there,  atthe  appointed 
hour,  the  300  drageons  of  the  20th,  fifteen  ferrymen,  the  five 
large  boats  ;  and,  lastly,  the  thirty  mounted  gendarmes  destined 
to  be  employed  in  the  violation  of  dwellings  and  seizure  of 
persons,  in  an  expédition  more  worthy  of  lictors  than  of  soldiers. 
The  Rhine  was  crossed  in  silence  at  midnight.  and  the  column, 
junperceived  during  the  sleep  of  the  German  peasants  on  the 
right  bank,  and  guided  by  différent  roads,  arrived,  as  the  day 
was  breaking,  at  Ettenheim.  The  spies,  whom  Ordener  and 
Chariot  had  brought  with  them,  pointed  out  to  the  gendarmes 
the  houses  which  w^ere  to  be  invested.  Colonel  Chariot  first 
caused  to  be  surrounded  that  which  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  Dumouriez,  but  which  was  really  inhabited  by  the  emigrant 
General  de  Thomery  ;  aud  then  hastened,  wilh  another  detach- 
meut  of  troops,  to  eucircle  and  attack  the  house  which  con- 
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tained  the  prindpal  prey  msrked  ont  at  Faiis.  Ordoner,  «îtlt 
hÏB  dntgoons,  hadfonnc^abeltof  nvaliyamind  the  town  and 
tbe  patha  that  e&Tinmed  it;  bo  that  no  attempt  at  escape  or 
reBÎataDce  should  Bocceed  in  thmrtùig  the  vengeance  at  the 
Firat  Consul. 

XLVI. 

Tha  Duke  d'EngUen,  who  had  spent  the  evening  "heton  at 
the  honse  of  the  prince  of  Rohan-Bochefort,  vith  the  PrinoMs 
Charlotte,  had  promised  her  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  daja, 
to  allov  time  for  the  plots  against  his  safe^,  of  which  ehe  tnu 
appreheosÏTe,  eJther  to  evapoiatâ  or  be  onraTelIed.  He  vas 
accordingly  about  to  start  at  sim-rise,  with  Colonel  Omnstein, 
one  of  bis  frienda,  on  this  bondng  excursion  for  serenJ  daja. 
He  had  aliead;  left  hia  bed,  and  v^  dressing  hirnselt  and  pre- 
paring  his  arma.  Onmstein,  contrëry  to  fais  osnal  oostom,  had 
slept  ander  the  aame  roof  with  the  prince,  that  he  might  be 
the  eooner  readj  to  eecort  him.  This  companion  of  his  on  the 
battle-fleld  and  in  the  cbase,  vas  aleo  half  dresaed,  vbea  tbe 
tramp  of  horsee  and  the  aight  of  the  dragoons  aud  gendames 
made  the  rest  of  the  honsehold  était  from  their  sleop. 

Féron,  the  most  fm«ili»T  serrant  of  the  prince,  âew  to  tha 
ebamber  of  his  joung  master,  and  annonncëd  to  him  that  tha 
conrtjards  and  gardea  were  surronnded  at  eveij  ontlet  bj 
French  eoldiera,  and  that  the  officer  cnmmanding  them  waa 
loudiy  calling  on  theserTantstoopenthedoars.declariDgthatin 
case  of  refosal  be  wonld  hâve  them  broken  open  with  hatchets. 
"  Well  then,  we  muât  défend  ourselTes,"  exclaimed  the  an- 
dannted  joung  man,  and  sajing  thèse  words  he  aeised  hia 
double-borrelled  fbwling-piece,  ready  looded  with  hall  for  the 
diase,  while  Cannone,  hia  otber  serrant,  animated  by  the  aame 
détermination  as  his  master,  posseased  himself  of  another  loaded 
fovling-piece,  and  Granstein  entering  ths  chamber  at  that  mo- 
ment, armed  in  a  like  mannnr,  the  «hole  then  darted  to  the 
Windows  to  flre.  The  prince  levelled  at  Colonel  Chariot,  who 
threatened  the  door,  and  waa  abont  to  etretch  him  dead  on  ths 
threshold,  when  Gnmstein,  peroaiving  on  ail  sidea  a  hoet  of 
helmeta  and  iabies,  and  seong  anothei  detaohment  of  gaa- 
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darmes  already  masters  of  one  of  tbe  wîngs  of  the  château, 
seized  the  barrel  of  the  prince*8  fowling-piece,  and  throwing 
the  gon  upwards,  showed  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  bj  signe,  the 
Qselessness  of  résistance  against  such  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  prevented  bis  firing. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  bave  you  in  any  way  commîtted  yonr- 
self?"  "No,"  replied  the  duke.  "  Well  then,  that  being 
the  case,  do  not  attempt  a  bopeless  straggle.  We  are  hemmed 
in  by  a  complète  wall  of  troops.  See  how  their  bajonets  glisten 
on  every  side.** 

XLVII. 

The  prince  was  turning  round  to  reply  to  thèse  ixrords, 
when  he  beheld  Pfersdoff,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  spy  of 
the  day  before,  accompanied^by  gendarmes  with  presented  car* 
bines,  rush  into  his  room.  He  was  folio wed  by  Colonel  Char- 
lot,  who,  with  bis  soldiers,  seized  and  disanned  the  prince, 
together  with  Grunstein,  Féron,and  Cannone.  The  duke,  as 
we  bave  seen,  was  ready  to  set  out,  and  was  thus  lost  Only  by 
the  delay  of  a  few  moments.  He  was  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  a  Tyrolean  hunier,  wearing  a  handsome  gold-laced  cap,  with 
long  gaiters  of  chamois  skin  buckled  at  the  knees  ;  and  the 
manly  beauty  and  dauntless  expression  of  his  features,  height- 
ened  by  the  excitement  of  the  surprise,  and  détermination  to 
resist,  struck  the  soldiers  with  astonishment. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  such  a  scène,  and  the  tramp 
of  feet  and  clatter  of  arms  in  the  bouse,  the  sound  of  a  dis- 
turbance  without  for  a  moment  inspired  the  prince  and  his 
followers  with  a  hope  of  deliverance.  Loud  cries  of  fire  issued 
from  the  village,  and  thèse  cries  were  re-echoed  from  bouse  to 
bouse,  like  a  tocsin  of  human  voices.  Windows  were  throvn 
open,  and  doorways  ûlled  with  the  inhabitants  aroused  by  the 
invasion  of  the  French.  Half-naked  mechanics  were  seen 
running  to  the  steeple  to  ring  the  beJJs,  and  summon  the 
peasants  to  vengeance.  Colonel  Chariot,  however,  had  them 
seized,  and  also  arrested  the  master  of  the  hoimds  of  the  Duke 
of  Baden,  who,  on  hearing  the  disturbance,  was  hastening  to  the 
house  of  the  prince,  and  who  was  told  by  Chariot  that  whut 
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vras  taking  plsco  bad  beea  matually  tigreed  npon  by  the  Firat 
Consul  and  bis  soveraign.  On  heariiig  tbie  Mseliood,  tbe  ex 
citement  of  tbe  inbabitanta  Bubsided,  and  the;  Bubmit(«d,  witb 
looka  of  Bom>w  and  expresûoos  of  gtieî,  to  tbe  miafortune  of  a 
;oang  man  vibo  bad  lendeied  himaêlf  an  object  of  tbe  deepest 
regaÀ 

XLVUI. 

The  cries  of  alann  proceeded,  in  tbe  fint  instance,  froin  tbe 
inbabitanta  of  tbe  house  in  whicb  the  gendarmes  were  look- 
ing  for  Dumouriez,  and  vbere  tbe;  bad  only  found  Qenend 
deThoméry,  tùde-de-camp  of  tbe  prince.  Colonel  Chariot,  now 
convinced  of  tbe  probable  nùatake  of  persous  tbrongb  a  simi- 
larité of  naœes,  questioned  tbe  people  of  the  bouse,  witb  the 
intention  of  aaoertaining  wbetber  General  Dumoniiez  bad  really 
ever  corne  ioto  tbe  counUy  at  au;  period  wbaloTer  ;  and  on  thia 
point,  according  ta  tbe  uniform  informadon  of  ail  parties,  be 
was  uudeceived.  Ducaouriez  was  aa  anknoim  tn  everjbody 
there  as  be  was  to  tbe  prince  hima^,  «boae  eccomplice,  it  «a» 
Bsserted,  be  waa  on  tbe  Gennan  bank  of  tbe  Bbiue. 

Chariot  then  retumed  to  tbe  château  witb  M.  de  Tbomêiy, 
and  aiso  arrested  tbe  CboTalier  Jacques,  sécrétât;  of  tbe  prince, 
altbough  not  mestitmed  in  bia  ordera  ;  be  saized,  packed  up,  and 
sealed  ail  tbe  papers  whicb  ba  fonnd  in  tbe  difEerent  apart- 
ments,  and  sent  to  apprize  General  ûrdener  tbat  eveiTthing 
waa  acGompIisbed  ;  tbat  notbiog  more  remained  to  be  dona 
tban  to  relieve  tbe  diagoona  frotn  tbeir  posta  of  observation 
around  Ettenheim,  to  re-fona  the  celunin,  and  regain  tbe  lenj 
of  tbe  Khise. 

LSIX. 

Tbe  prince  waa  dni^ed  awaj  firom  bis  residmoe,  wiib<Hit 
bnng  pennitted  to  take  a  last  Euewell  of  her  whom  be  left 
ewooning  and  in  tears.  Wliile  Ordener  withdrnw,  and  mustered 
bis  diagoooa,  the  IJuke  d'Enghien,  witb  bia  oompaniona  in 
captivit;,  was  secured  at  a  abort  distance  from  tbe  rillage  io 
a  mill  called  La  Tuilerie,  bebiod  wbich  Sowed  a  deep,  bnowl, 
•ndrapidriTolet  TheMcntaiyof  tbediik8,Chev«lier  J^acqne^ 
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had  sometimes  taken  shelterin  this  mill  from  the  rain,  andnow 
remembered  that  a  door,  which  was  unperceiyed  in  the  chamber 
in  which  the  prisoners  were  mixed  up  pell-mell  with  tlie 
gendarmes,  opened  on  the  mill-dam  that  separated  the  hoose 
from  a  meadow  and  neighbouring  forest  With  a  glance  of  his 
eje  he  called  his  master  to  his  side,  and  leaning  carelesslj 
towards  him,  whispered  in  his  ear, — "  Open  that  door,  cross  the 
torrent,  draw  the  plank  after  jou.  I  will  bar  the  door  with  mj 
person,  while  you  escape,  and  you  will  be  saved.*' 

The  prince  accordingly,  by  degrees,  drew  near  the  door 
pointed  ont  to  him,  placed  his  hand  rapidly  on  the  latch,  and 
pushed  violently  in  the  direction  from  whence  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  mill-wheel  and  the  water.  But  Providence  was  not 
willing  that  he  should  thus  escape;  for  the  millers  son, 
frightened  at  the  sigbt  of  the  soldiers  entering  his  father's 
house,  had  but  a  moment  before  fled  by  this  door  ;  and,  fearful 
lest  the  gendarmes  should  pursue  him,  had  bolted  it  after  him. 
The  officer  in  comraand,  wamed  by  the  attempt  of  the  prince, 
immediately  placed  two  sentinels  at  the  door. 


Seating  himself  sorrowfully  in  the  hut,  the  duke  theii  auked 
to  be  allowed  to  send  one  of  his  people  back  to  the  château,  to 
bring  him  his  dog,  his  clothes,  aud  his  linen.  This  request 
was  granted,  and  his  servants  were  told  that  those  who  wished 
to  leave  him  were  at  liberty  to  retum  to  Ettenheim  ;  but  they 
ail  begged  the  gendarmes  to  allow  them  to  remain  witli  their 
master,  and  share  his  fate,  whatever  it  migbt  be.  Chariot  and 
Ordeuer,  anxious  to  recross  the  Rhine  with  their  prey,  before 
the  country,  on  hearing  of  the  abduction,  could  become  aroused, 
and  start  in  pursuit  of  them,  allowed  no  time  for  the  people  of 
Ettenheim  to  procure  a  carriage  for  the  prince  ;  but  placing 
him  and  his  two  ofiBcers  in  a  peasant  s  cart,  surrounded  by 
a  platoon  of  gendarmes,  made  them  start  in  advance  of  the 
dragoons,  who  were  to  rejoin  them  on  the  road  at  a  gallop. 
During  the  joumey  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  remarked  the 
aigniûcant  looks  of  one  of  the  offîcers  of  their  escort,  aud 
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fuicied  tliM  he  iadiated  to  them  the  {nsmge  orer  the  Rhine  in 
a  boftt,  as  an  opporumi^  for  escape,  bj  jum^gintoaod  iwini- 
ming  down  the  carrent  of  the  riTer;  bnt  both  opportonity  and 
duii^  bùled  this  ouknown  Ihead. 

LI. 

On  reacbing  the  river,  ths  Duke  d'Engbieii  «as  placed  in 
the  eatne  boat  with  General  Ordeoer,  and  being  informed  by 
one  of  the  paBsengen  that  this  gênerai  was  the  h«ad  of  the  ex- 
pédition, he  endeaToured  to  ent«r  into  conversation  vith  bim, 
to  leani  the  motiTes  for  his  abdncdon.  He  even  remînded 
him,  «ith  the  view  of  enliating  in  his  favonr  the  fellow-feeling 
of  Uie  Boldier  for  dieir  mntual  prafescàon  of  anns,  that  thej 
had  fought  against  one  another  at  the  time  «hen  Ordener  was 
bat  a  colonel  of  the  lOth  régiment  of  ehMteun  à  cheval  ;  bot 
the  gênerai,  either  feeling  embarrasBod  by  a  aense  of  tbeir  then 
Terj  différent  positions,  or  fearful  of  beii^  moved  by  such 
recoUections,  pretended  to  ha*e  no  remembrance  of  this  Ôr- 
coroatance,  and  eut  the  oonrersation  short  b;  his  silènes, 

LU. 

On  getting  ont  of  the  boat,  Oeneral  Ordener  teft  the  prince 
in  the  care  of  Colonel  Chariot,  and  started  alone  (or  Stras- 
bourg, «hère  he  in  person  informed  Général  LotsI  and  the 
prefect  of  the  snccees  of  tbe  expédition  of  the  night  befbre  ; 
while  the  Dnke  d'Engbien  foUoned  him  on  foot  in  the  midst  of 
the  gendarmes,  like  a  common  criminal  on  his  wa;  to  gaol. 
He  was  allowed  to  stop  at  the  lillage  of  Pfosheim.  where  he 
breakfaated-  Daring  the  repast  horses  were  put  to  a  carriage 
vhicli  had  been  prepored.  and  bnraght  to  this  halling-place 
beforehand.  Colonel  Chariot  and  the  non-oommîssioned  offioer 
Pfersdoff,  the  two  evil  genii  of  the  dake^the  eye  of  the  one 
hsTing  diieoted,  and  the  hand  of  the  other  effected,  bb  aeiznr»— 
botb  got  into  it  with  him,  and  carried  him  rapidlf  towarda 
Strasboorg. 

On  th«  road,  tbe  prince  tttempted  to  renev  llie  oonrei 
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Hit  ainval  «t  tenboorg; 


Batîon  Trhich  had  been  interropted  by  the  silenoe  of  Ordener, 
and  to  ascertain  tbe  reason  of  his  abduction.  Colonel  Chariot 
told  bim  tbat,  in  bis  opinion,  the  First  Consul  oonsidered  that 
be  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plots  of  Georges,  Pichegru,  and 
Moreau.  **What  an  infamous  supposition/'  ezclaimed  the 
prince,  '*  and  how  foreign  are  such  plots  to  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  !  No  one  can  bave  a  greater  borror  of  such  means 
than  I  bave.  Personally,  I  admire  tbe  genius  and  glory  of 
General  Bonaparte,  althougb  in  my  position,  as  a  prince  of  tbet 
bouse  of  Bourbon,  I  owe  it  to  my  bonour  and  my  duty  to  figbt 
against  faim  witb  bonourable  arms. 

'*Wbat  do  you  tbink  they  will  do  witb  me?'*added  be, 
addressing  the  colonel  of  gendarmes.  <'If  they  mean  to 
imprison  me,  I  would  a  thousand  times  prefer  instant  death.'* 
Beminding  the  colonel  that  be  had  been  on  the  point  of  firing 
at  him,  when  the  eoldiers  entered  to  seize  bim  :  "  If  I  \ns 
condemned  to  a  long  captivity,"  be  said,  **  I  shopld  regret  that 
I  had  not  defended  myself,  and  that  I  had  not  decided  my 
own  fate  with  arms  in  my  band.**  The  conversation  having 
turned  upon  Dumouriez,  and  tbe  offîcer  having  asked  bis 
prisoner  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  had,  or  was  to  bave,  con- 
nection with  that  gênerai  : — "  Dumouriez  bas  never  put  his  foot 
in  Ettenheim,"  said  the  prince  ;  "  but,  as  I  might  bave  received 
communications,  from  one  moment  to  another,  from  England, 
it  is  possible  that  the  British  govcmment  may  bave  chosen 
Dumouriez  to  bring  them  unkuown  to  me.  But  I  would  not 
bave  received  bim,  because  it  does  not  suit  either  my  name  or 
my  character  to  bave  anytbing  to  do  witb  such  persons  V 

LUI. 

Colonel  Chariot  airived  wiUi  bis  prisoner,  at  fîve  o*clock 
in  the  aftemoon,  at  Strasbourg.  Whiïe  waitiug  till  superior 
orders  sliould  bave  decided  on  tbe  destination  to  be  assigned 
to  the  prince,  and  until  they  had  prepared  a  chamber  for  him 
in  the  citadel,  Chariot  received  the  Duke  d'Enghien  in  his 
own  lodging.  The  duke,  availing  himself  of  a  moment  wheu 
they  were  alone,  dropt  some  words  to  Colonel  Chariot  to  induce 
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him  to  faTonr  his  eicape,  but  Chariot  pntenâed  not  to  )md«r- 
Btand  trfaat  he  meant,  and  shnt  both  hia  eaia  and  hia  heart 
against  the  prajets  of  his  prisoner.  A  momeat  after  a  haokne;- 
coach  droTe  up  to  the  door,  in  irhkh  tbe  duke  naa  condw^tod 
to  the  citadel. 

Caulaincourt  and  Ordener,  baving  botfa  also  retnnted  to 
Stmabourg,  gave  mfonnation  to  the  miniater  of  war  and  foreign 
afiàira  of  tbe  circumatances  and  succeas  of  both  operatioiia.  As 
eoon  as  Caulaincourt  was  informed  of  the  trreat  of  tbe  Duke 
d'Enghien,  he  addTesaed  to  the  Orand  Duk«  of  Baden  the 
demand  of  extradition  which  Uonaieur  de  TallcTrand  bad  aent 
to  him,  in  oïder  that  the  vîoIeUîod  of  the  territory  of  Uù*  prinoe 
nught  appeor  to  ho  only  tbe  efiect  of  prooipîtatioi),  and  oot 
pnmeditatod  hoBlili^  and  contempt  for  Gennonj. 

LIV 

The  Dnke  d'En^^en  entered  the  citadel  at  saren  o'clook  ia 
tfie  evening.  A  jooinal  of  fais  aota  and  tboi^ta,  ponotaallj 
kept  bf  thia  bapleaa  prince,  and  foond  in  hia  posteaaion  at  tin 
time  of  hia  death  (aftarwarda  deatio/ed  trateopied  by  thedepo- 
sitories),  nukea  m  aequainted  hoor  by  faoor,  from  tfaia  moment, 
vith  Uie  Beereta  of  fais  prison.—"  Uqor  Mécfaîn,  commandant 
of  the  citadel,  receired  him,"  he  says,  "  ivith  the  considération 
due  to  miafortiuïo  and  to  rank.  Tfaisma,"  headd*,"an>ilitai7 
men  of  polite  and  gentle  mannen." — The  m^oc  not  having 
time  to  prépare  a  proper  lodging  for  the  dnke,  ofiered  bim  fais 
beat  room,  and  faad  mattresws  laid  on  the  âoor  for  hia  prisoner 
and  hia  attendants.  Tbe  prince,  wom  ont  vith  fatigue  and  the 
anzietiee  (tf  his  joumey,  wrote  a  feir  linee  in  bis  joamal,  and 
Ihrew  himself,  dreaaed  as  be  was,  on  one  of  the  beds.  Hia 
fiiend  Qnmatein  plaoed  himaelf  on  the  mattresa  neaiest  tohim, 
and,  still  apprebensÏTs  that  the  accniation  might  find  aune 
foundation  in  the  papere  saized  at  Ëttenheim,  he  asked  the 
prince,  in  a  Ion  voice,  if  thera  was  anything  in  thoee  papen 
that  might  give  them  a  faandls  against  faim.  "  No,"  te^lisd 
ihe  prisoner  aloud;  "tfaose  papets  contain  nothing  butwbat 
ereiy  one  knowa  of  mjF  name  «nd  my  situation.     Tbey  ihow 
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He  writM  to  the  PrinoeM  Cbariotle  de  Bohao. 

»   im  »■  ■  ■   I  ■  .  I 

that  I  bave  fought  well  for  eigbt  years  past,  and  that  I  am 
ready  to  fîght  again.  I  do  not  think  that  the  y  wish  for  my 
deatÎL  Theyll  throw  me  into  some  fortress,  perhaps  as  a 
hoetage.  I  shall  hâve  some  diffîcalty,  after  the  Ûberty  I  hâve 
^oyed,  in  accustoming  myself  to  such  a  life." 


LV. 

Sleep  at  length  put  an  end  to  the'oonyersation  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  prince,  and  he  slept  with  the  calmness  of  youth 
and  the  confidence  of  courage.  The  following  day,  the  16th 
of  March,  at  sunrise,  the  commandant  came  to  see  his  prisoner, 
and  hâve  some  conversation  with  him.  The  prince  again  pxo- 
tested  to  his  host,  that  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  any  con- 
spiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul,  and  that  his  honour 
and  his  conscience  had  always  held  such  projects  in  abhorrence. 
'*  Soldiers  of  my  race  fight,"  he  said,  *'  but  do  not  assassinate." 
The  commandant,  wbo  seemed  pleased  at  the  innocence  of  bis 
young  prisoner,  assured  him  that  this  being  the  case  he  did  not 
doubt  that  bis  captivity  would  be  only  for  a  few  day  s. 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  encouraged  by  the  good  nature  of 
this  offîcer,  and  thinking  of  the  anxieties  whicb  the  young  lady 
by  whom  he  was  beloved  must  feel  as  to  bis  fate,  solicited 
permission  from  Méchin  the  commandant,  to  write  to  tbe 
Princess  Charlotte  de  Roban  at  Ettenheim.  The  major 
replied  that  be  could  not  promise  to  send  the  letter  bimself  to 
its  address,  but  that  be  would  give  it  to  his  cbief,  General 
Levai,  tbe  commandant  of  the  division  ;  and  that  if  it  contained 
nothing  more  than  an  account  of  his  joumey  and  communica- 
tions of  affection,  he  did  not  doubt  that  General  Levai  would 
forward  tbe  letter  to  its  destination.  With  this  hope  tbe  prince 
wrote  tbe  following  long  letter,  in  which  he  altemately  poured 
i  forth  and  restrained  in  covered  sentences,  to  meet  tbe  eyes  of 
indifférence  or  enmity,  the  secret  tendemess  which  filled  bis 
heart  since  bis  abduction,  rather  than  from  any  fears  as  to  his 
own  fate. 
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"Fnd^.UaiPhlO,  ISOJ. 

"I  flta  promlsedthat  tbia  letteréballbe  faitliiaUjiIflliverod 
ta  joa.  I  bave  uot,  nntil  this  moment,  been  able  to  obtam 
permission  to  re-assore  yoa  aa  to  m;  taie,  and  I  loso  not  an 
inslaiit  in  doing  bo,  and  beg^g  yoa,  at  the  aame  time,  to 
tranquillize  ail  thoee  in  yonr  ne^boniliood  «bo  are  attacbed 
to  me.  My  only  fear  is,  tbat  tins  letter  maj  not  find  you  at 
Ëttenbeim,  and  tbat  yon  may  be  on  yonr  my  hère  ;  for  tbe 
hi^piness  £  sbould  feel  at  eeeingyon,  wonld  fall&TsboTtof  tbe 
dread  I  sboold  bave  of  inrolving  you  in  my  fate.  Continne  to 
préserve  for  mo  yonr  friendsbip  and  yonr  interest,  for  it  may  be  of 
great  service  to  me,  as  you  may  inânsnce  persons  of  oonsequenca 
in  mj  misfortone.  I  âlready  imagined  tbat  perha^is  you  bad  set 
ont.  Yoa  bave  leamt  from  tbe  good  Baron  d'Iacbterlzbeim  tbe 
my  in  irhicb  I  was  csirted  oS,  and  may  judge  of  tbe  number 
of  people  empli^ed  in  tbe  act,  and  that  ail  résistance  wonld 
bave  been  oseleaa  ;  for  nothing  can  be  effected  against  superior 
force.  I  nas  condncC«d  by  Bheinan  and  tbe  road  of  tbe  Bbine. 
I  am  treated  wilh  attention  and  politeness,  and  may  say  tbat, 
vith  the  single*  exception  of  liberty  (fbr  I  cannot  leave  my 
cbamber),  I  am  as  comfortable  as  possible.  At  my  request  tbô 
gentlemen  of  my  boosehold  bava  been  pennitted  to  sleep  in  my 
nom.  Wfl  occopy  part  of  tlie  commandant's  apartments,  and 
anotber  is  preparing  for  me,  wbich  I  shall  tako  possession  of 
this  momîi^,  and  vrbera  I  shall  be  still  more  comfortable. 
Hbe  p^ers  wbich  were  taken  from  me,  and  sealed  on  tbe  spot 
witbmyseal,  are  toba  examined  tbis  moming  in  my  présence; 
endios  wollas  Ican  tetl,  theywillbefound  toconsiatof  letters 
from  my  relativet  and  fo>m  the  king,  and  several  copies  of  my 
own.  AU  thèse,  as  jon  well  know,  cannot  compromise  me  in 
any  iray  more  tban  my  name  and  my  opinions  bava  dona 
during  tbe  course  of  tbe  Révélation.  I  believe  the  papen  wiH 
til be  wnt  td Paris,  and  I  amassnied  tbat,  if  itprovasto beat 
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Letter  from  tfae  Duke  d'Enghleo  to  the  Prinoett  Charlotte. 

I  have  sai j,  it  is  thought  I  shall  be  set  at  liberty  very  sbortlj. 
God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  Dumouriez  was  searched  for,  being 
supposed  to  be  in  our  neigbbourhood,  and  it  is  evidently 
beîievcd  tbat  \ve  had  had  oonferences  together,  and  tbat  be  is 
implicated  in  tbe  conspiracy  against  tbe  life  of  tbe  First 
Consul.  My  complète  ignorance  of  ail  tbis,  leads  me  to  bope 
that  I  may  recover  my  liberty  ;  but  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves 
too  soon. 

"  If  any  of  my  gentlemen  are  set  at  liberty  before  me,  it  xvill 
gire  me  very  great  pleasure  to  send  tbem  back  to  you,  "wbile 
looking  forward  to  a  still  greater  bappiness.  Tbe  attacbment 
of  my  people  to  me  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  erexy  moment 
They  migbt  have  escaped,  and  were  not  obliged  to  foUow  me, 
wbich,  bowever,  tbey  would  do.  I  bave  Féron,  Joseph,  and 
Foulaix  with  me,  and  tbe  good  Mylof  bas  never  quitted  me 
for  an  instant.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  anybody  this  moming 
but  the  commandant,  a  man  vfho  appears  to  me  to  be  courteous 
and  charitable,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  strict  iu  tbe 
fulfilment  of  bis  duties.  I  expect  the  colonel  of  gendarmerie, 
who  arrested  me,  and  who  is  to  open  my  papers  before  me.  I 
beg  you  will  ask  the  baron  to  take  care  of  my  property  for  me, 
and  if  I  have  to  i^emain  much  longer  hère,  I  shall  send  for 
more  of  my  things.  I  also  trust  tliat  the  landlords  of  my 
gentlemen  "will  take  care  of  tbeir  property.  The  poor  Abbé 
Wembern  and  Michel  form  part  of  our  conscription,  and  bave 
travelled  with  us. 

"Pray  présent  my  affectionate  regards  to  your  father,  and  if 
I  can  obtain  permission  one  of  thèse  days  to  send  some  person, 
vhich  I  am  most  désirons  of  doing,  and  which  I  shall  solicit, 
he  will  make  you  acquainted  with  ail  the  détails  of  our 
melancholy  position.  Let  us  hope  and  wait  patiently,  and  if 
you  are  so  good  as  to  come  and  see  me,  do  not  come  until 
after  you  have  been,  as  you  proposed,  to  Carlsruhe.  Alas  ! 
besidcs  your  own  afiairs  and  the  unsupportable  delays  that 
attend  thèse  arrangements,  you  will  now  have  to  speak  of 
mine  ;  but  do  not,  for  mercy's  sake,  on  that  account  neglect 
your  own. 

**  Adieu!  priucesa;  you  bave  long  known  my  tender  and 
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sincère  attachmsiit  for  yoo,  and  either  in  freedom  or  aa  R 
prisoner,  it  shall  a1wa;8  be  the  saine, 

"  Hare  yaa  sent  tlie  nens  of  oor  disaster  ta  Madamo 
d'EcqueTilIy? 

"(Signed)        L.  A.  H.  Ds  Ëoiibboh.' 

LVII. 

The  prince  delirered  this  letter  opes  tij  Ae  «nmoandant; 
and  s  few  momenta  aftenfards,  0«neral  Levai,  c«mmandiiig 
tbe  dÎTision,  and  General  Fririon,  the  chief  of  Us  staff,  «ntered. 
Fririon,  who  had  atsisted  in  penon  at  the  abduction  ùma 
Ettenbeim,  ires  recognised  bj  the  prisoner.  The  dnke  ma 
now  informed  tbat  another  apartment  waa  prepaiîi^  for  him  in 
the  citadel.  The  conrereation  was  short,  serions,  and  stem  ; 
and  the  cold  demeanour  of  the  gênerais  preveated  the  prince 
from  speaking  to  them  of  ths  letter  «hieh  fae  had  vritten,  and 
which  ho  BO  mnch  desired  to  hâve  oonv^ed  to  the  olyect  of  his 


Ee  was  oonducted,  irith  his  companiona  to  the  part  of  Ûi» 
dtadel  appropriated  to  him  ;  hia  d*w  chamber  commonicatitig 
HÎth  that  of  MM.  de  Thomêry,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt:  bat 
Onmatetn,  his  intiinate  friend,  vhose  enei^  and  enterpriae 
Bppeared  to  be  more  feared,  iras  removed  &om  him,  and  lodged 
in  another  nîng  of  the  boilding,  seporated  fenm  tliat  in  «hidi 
the  prisoner  was  located. 

Colonel  Chariot  and  the  commÎBEBTj-genera]  of  poUoe 
examined  hia  papera,  classified  them,  and  aent  them  to  Paria 
hj  a  spécial  courier  ;  and  if  thèse  eridences  of  hia  life  had 
ontj  been  read,  and  proo&  of  his  innocence  desired,  the7  iroold 
hare  been  fonnd  tbeiein. 

Âfter  this  proceeding  he  iras  lefc  alone,  and  mots  in  Ida 
{onmal  as  fdlows  : — 

"  1  moBt  then  langoisb  faere  for  veeks  and  perhaps  montht 
to  corne  !   Nj  grief  increases,  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  cniel^  f 
of  m;  position.     If  this  continoes,  I  beliere  that  I  ahall  he 
•eised  vith  deepair.     It  îs  eleven  o'clock.     I  am  going  ta 
bed  ;  bot  I  am  asitatad,  and  oamut  aleep.    Migor  Uiâiia  hM 
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€ome  to  see  me  af ter  I  am  in  bed,  and  endeavoun  to  console 
me  with  kind  woids." 

«*Frida7,Mudil6w 

««  ♦  •  ♦  Stopped  at  the  commandant's  bouse,  lodged 
in  his  drawing-room  for  the  night,  on  mattresses  on  the  floon 
The  gendarmes  in  the  ante-room  ;  two  sentinels  in  the  loom — 
one  at  the  door; — slept  badly. 

««  My  lodging  îb  to  be  changed.  I  aball  bave  to  pay  for 
my  maintenance,  and  probably  for  firing  and  lighta.  General 
Levai  and  General  Fririon  came  to  see  me,-^their  manners 
Tery  cold.  I  am  transferred  to  another  pavilion  on  the  nght 
of  îhe  square  ooming  from  the  town.  I  can  communicate  with 
Tbomeiy,  Jacques,  and  Schmidt  ;  but  neither  I  nor  my  people 
can  go  out.  I  am,  however,  told  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
walk  in  a  little  garden  \vhich  is  in  a  yard  behind  my  paTilion. 
A  guard  of  twelve  men  and  an  offîcer  is  at  my  door.  After 
ha?ing  dined  I  am  separated  from  Grunstein,  vrho  is  lodged  by 
himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  yard.  This  séparation  adds 
still  more  to  my  unhappiness.  I  bave  written  this  moming  to 
the  princess, — bave  sent  my  letter  through  the  commandant 
to  General  Levai,  and  bave  received  no  answer.  I  bave  asked 
him  to  allow  me  to  send  one  of  my  people  to  Ettenheim. 
Doubtless  everytbing  will  be  refused  me.  The  greatest  pré- 
cautions are  taken  on  every  hand  to  prevent  my  communicating 
with  anybody  whatsoever.  If  this  continues  I  believe  I  shall  be 
eeized  with  despair.  At  half-past  four  o*clock  they  came  to 
examine  my  papers,  read  them  superfîcially,  and  made  separata 
parcels  of  them.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  Paris.  I  must  then  languish  hère  for  weeks,— 
perhaps  for  months  !  The  more  I  reâect  on  my  situation,  tho 
more  my  grief  increases.*' 

Arising  from  his  bed,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  March  (his 
thoughts  always  reverting,  whether  on  retiring  to  rest  or 
awaking  from  sleep,  to  that  heart  which  beat  for  him  so 
anxiously  at  Ettenheim),  be  says  : — 

"  I  hear  nothing  about  my  letter.  I  tremble  for  the  health 
çf  the  princess.    A  word  from  my  hand  would  tranquillize  her. 
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Gonal  Oïdmci'a  npnt  n  tbi  Fint  CoamL 

Ab,  how  DÛMnible  I  am  I  Thef  ha?e  come  to  ntake  mé  sign 
the  proeii  verbal  of  tbe  opening  of  1117  papera.  I  demand  and 
obtain  leave  to  odd  a  nota  which  proves  that  I  Itare  never  bad 
aaj  other  intenUoD  than  that  of  being  emplojred  in  and  making 
«ai  in  an  boaounble  mamur." 

Thia  note,  «fterwards  rememberod  hj  tbose  who  read  it, 
said  that  he  tud  uever  be«n  coucemed  inaoycoospiraoy,  wbicli 
«as  tho  trutb,  agùnst  tho  iife  of  Bonaparte  ;  be  adored  France, 
end  admired  tbe  genius  of  tbe  First  Consul  ;  and  tbat  be  could 
Dot  believe  that  it  nould  be  considerod  as  a  crime  in  him — a 
prince  who  had  left  Fntnce  at  tbe  âge  of  fourteen,  vith  hïs 
grandfather  and  hJa  fitther,  and  knowing  no  other  datj  but 
tboso  of  a  son,  gnndson,  sotdter,  and  member  of  the  fâmily  of 
Bourbon, — to  bare  mointaitied,  nith  arma  in  hia  hand,  the 
rigbLs  of  hia  nce  and  of  bis  blood. 

LVIII. 

fVbile-  tbe  prince  was  vriting  thèse  noble  lines,  the  com 
misBarf-geoeral  of  police,  Fopp,  vbo  had  opened  bis  papere, 
was,  on  bÎB  aide,  writingto  the  govemment  to  claim,  in  promo 
tJoQ  and  rank,  the  price  of  zeal  aud  aoccessful  enterprise,  for 
Chariot  and  for  PfersdoS^  atrongly  represenling  tbe  dangec 
thej  bad  incmred  under  tbe  fire  of  tbe  Duke  d'Engbien,  whicb 
had  been  directed  on  them  the  moment  the;  were  forcmg  open 
hia  doors  at  Ettenheim. 

General  Ordeoer  alao  «rote  thus  to  tbe  First  Consul  : — 

"  I  transmit  to  you  the  procét  verhal  and  the  papere  of  tbe 
Duke  d'Ënghien,  As  those  of  otber  individuala  sball  be 
veritied,  General  Caulainconrt  vill  forward  them  te  70U. 
Althougb  mj  mission  is  fulûlled,  I  ahall  irait  hère  jour  ordeia 
te  ruUiru  to  Paris.'' 

The  prince,  estisfied  on  leamii^  tbat  bis  papera,  vhicb 
oontoioed  no  iudicatioa  of  any  crime,  were  at  lengtb  sent  befor» 
him  to  Paris,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  tbe  17th  in  bis  journal  : 

"  This  evening  I  hâve  been  promised  pernussion  te  walk 
in  the  garden,  and  even  in  tbe  court,  vitb  the  officer  of  the 
guaid  and  vitb  nxy  oompanious  in  misfortone  ;  and  being  assnied 
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the  door  of  the  chef  de  bataillon,  Harel,  the  commandant  of 
the  castle  of  Vincennes. 

IX 

The  commandant  Harel  was  formerly  a  seijeant  in  the 
French  guards,  and  an  old  protégé  of  the  Jacobins,  ^ho  bad 
promoted  him.  He  was  reduced  on  the  18th  Brumaire,  by 
the  First  Consul,  and  became  discontented  ^th  the  Consuhur 
govemment.  He  was  therefore  tempted,  by  the  oonspirators 
Cerachi,  Arena,  and  Demerville,  but  he  rejected  their  offers, 
and  denounced  their  projects;  for  which  he  received,  as  a 
réparation  for  his  former  treatment,  the  command  of  this 
State  prison. 

The  First  Consul,  in  planning  the  drama  of  which  Vin- 
cennes  was  about  to  become  the  théâtre,  had  wished  to  assure 
bimself  of  the  safetj  of  the  walls  and  the  fidelity  of  the  gaol- 
ers.  A  note,  written  by  his  order  to  Harel  on  the  I6th  March, 
immediately  after  the  abduction  of  Ettenheim  was  known  al 
Paris,  with  thèse  two  words  in  the  margin  in  haste  and  private, 
had  demanded  of  him  the  state  of  the  quarters,  of  the  troops, 
of  the  workmen,  of  the  iuhabitants  allowed  to  live  in  Ûte 
castle,  and  even  of  the  servants,  and  précise  information  re- 
Bpecting  each.  Real  had  further  written  to  Harel  on  the  20th, 
**  The  Duke  d'Enghien  will  arrive  to-night  :  the  First  Consul 
bas  ordered  that  his  name,  and  everytbing  about  him,  should 
ke  kept  a  profound  secret."  Finally,  on  the  same  day,  a  few 
moments  later,  Real,  in  another  letter,  said  to  Harel,  "An 
individual  whose  name  must  not  be  kuown  is  to  be  conducted 
to  the  castle.  The  intention  of  the  govemment  is,  that  no 
questions  shall  be  put  to  him  as  to  who  he  is  or  the  motives 
of  his  détention;  you  yourself  must  even  be  ignorant  who  he 
is.  You  alone  are  to  communicato  with  him,  aud  you  wi^l 
allow  no  person  whatever  to  see  him.  It  is  probable  that  ht^ 
will  arrive  this  uight.*' 

LXI. 

Harel  had  scarcely  read  this  last  letter,  when  the  carriage, 
which  he  had  not  expected  till  night,  having  outstripped,  by  ita 
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npidjtf ,  the  noctnnutl  honr  vbich  it  vas  intended  ahould 
conceol  its  entruice  into  Vincannea,  etopped  before  the  quar- 
t«rB  or  the  commandaiiL  The  piinca  deacended  Stoat  tbo 
carriage,  ehiTering  with  cold  and  the  rain;  veather.  Harel, 
feeling  (br  bia  eituation,  aaked  him  to  valk  np  into  hia  ^nrt- 
ment  to  vann  himself  hj  the  fire.  "  With  pleasore,"  aaid  the 
prinoe  aa  he  thanked  Mm  ;  "  I  shall  look  on  a  fire  with  graat 
satisHution  ;  I  sfaall  alao  be  glad  to  hâve  eomething  to  eat,  tor 
I  hare  taken  nothing  doring  the  whole  day," 

A  poor  woman  belonging  to  a  religioua  order,  wbo  edacatod 
tbe  children  of  Madame  Horel,  and  who  liTeâ  outside  the 
castle,  vas  coniing  down  the  Btaircase  from  tbe  commandant'B 
qnartoTB  at  the  moment  the  prisoner  vas  going  np  with  his 
gnardian.  Sfae  heard  the  dialogue,  and  diew  aâlde  to  let  the 
jomtg  man  pass.  "He  vas  pale,"  ahe  aays,  "and  appeared 
Teiy  mnch  fetigued  ;  he  waa  tall.  and  his  appearance  «as  noble 
and  distinguished.  He  vas  dressed  in  a  long  unifonn  riding 
coat  of  blue  cloth,  vith  a  cloth  cap  omamented  with  gold 
lace." 

Harel  allowed  the  prince  to  warm  himself  beforo  tbe  fire. 
One  of  his  old  comrades  of  the  Fiench  guarda  named  Aufort, 
and  who  at  that  time  commanded  tlie  brigade  of  gendarmerie 
of  the  village  of  Yincennes,  lived  on  his  old  familiar  footing 
«ith  Harel,  He  came  in  and  san  the  prince,  and  assisted 
Harel  in  preparing  »  qnartar  for  him.  He  also  went  to  tbe 
vili^e  inn  to  order  aapper  for  the  prisoner.  Thèse  preparationa 
being  made,  and  tbe  prince  re-anîmated  hj  the  warmtb  of  the 
commandant'a  fire,  Harel  condncted  him  to  his  own  qnarter. 
It  waa  a  room  in  a  pavilion  called  the  Eing'a  Pavilion.  A  fire 
had  been  lîghted  in  it,  and  some  fumiture  put  in  hastil;  ;  a 
bed.  a  table,  and  some  chairs.  The  bore  walls,  and  some 
panes  of  glass  broken  bj  the  swallows  of  tbe  towers,  saffldentlj 
att«stad  the  précipitation  of  a  fumishing  vbicb  tfaere  bad  not 
beeu  time  to  finish.  , 

LXII. 

The  prince  being  thns  treated  irith  politeness  and  good 
nature  bj  Harel,  did  Bot  appear  to  be  oaat  down,  or  to  bave 
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any  unpleasant  presentiment  on  establishing  himself  in  his  new 
quarters.  He  rather  displayed  a  serenitj  of  countenance,  lively 
and  almost  joyous.  He  chatted  with  the  commandant  with  a 
free  and  undisturbed  mind.  He  told  him  that  in  his  childhood, 
a  short  time  before  the  Revolation,  he  had  been  with  the 
Prince  de  Condé,  his  grandfather,  to  Tisit  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes  ;  that  he  never  dreamt  at  that  time  that  he  would  one 
day  be  amongst  the  number  of  those  poor  priisoners  whom  he 
had  then  pitied  so  much;  that  he  even  thought  he  oould 
recollect  the  chamber  he  was  then  in,  and  recognise  it  as  one 
of  the  rooms  he  had  run  through.  Then  looking  out  of  the 
window  over  the  tops  of  the  oaks,  and  on  the  roads  losing 
themselves  in  distance  through  the  forest  which  eurrounds  the 
fortress,  he  was  in  ecstacy  at  the  beautiful  view.  He  spoke  of 
his  passion  for  field  sports,  and  said  that  if  he  was  allowed  to 
hunt  freely,  during  his  imprisonment  in  thèse  woods,  he  would 
give  his  parole  not  to  escape.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  appear 
in  any  way  pre-occupied  with  the  resuit  of  his  captivity,  and 
repeated  to  Harel  what  he  had  said  to  Peterman  : — **  This  eau 
be  only  an  affair  of  a  few  days*  détention  ; — the  time  only  to 
recognise  an  error  and  my  innocence." 

LXIII. 

During  thèse  conversations  of  a  traveller  în  a  state  of  repose, 
rather  than  of  a  prisoner  bewailing  his  fate,  a  little  boy  named 
Turquin,  who  served  in  the  hôtel  of  Vincennes,  brought  the 
supper  ordered  by  Aufort.  The  prince  approached  the  table, 
and  was  going  to  sit  down,  when,  perceiving  on  the  table-cloth 
tin  covers  unpolished  and  rough  instead  of  silver  plate,  he 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  an  involuntary  répugnance  ;  and, 
without  making  any  observation,  he  retumed  towards  the  win- 
dow,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  without  looking  at  the 
Bupper.  Harel  perceived  this  movement,  and  hastened  to 
his  quarters  for  proper  covers.  The  duke  then  sat  down,  and 
appeared  to  regain  his  appetite.  His  dog,  which  he  had  kept 
at  his  feet  or  by  his  side  during  the  whole  route,  rested  liis 
head  on  his  master's  knees.    He  gave  a  part  of  the  supper 
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that  waa  on  the  table  to  thé  poor  aniinsl,  uid  looking  at  Hsrel, 
"  I  presome,"  he  said  to  faim,  "  tfaat  tfaers  is  no  indûcretion  in 
ginng  my  pordon  of  the  aupper  to  roy  dog," 

Hating  finisfaed  hîs  anpper,  the  piînce  imit«  tt  letler  to  th« 
Princess  Charlott»,  and  «mcMled  it  in  fab  clothea  to  prépaie 
for  wliat  migfat  happen. 

Betbenlajdown,  and  algpt  profimndly,  Kk»  a  maa  nfao  îi 
•on  to  twaks,  and  iriio  «nfides  is  »  bappjr  nonow 


BOOK  TWELFTH. 

Napoléon  at  MalmaiioD— Hli  préparations  for  the  death  of  tbe  Dnke 
d'Enghien — Ezamînation  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien — His  Trial — Hia 
Condemnation — His  ExecutioD — Arrivai  of  the  Princesa  Charlotte 
at  Paris — Remarks  on  the  conduct  of  Napoléon. 

I. 

But  sleep  had  fled  from  the  château  of  Malmaison,  \vhere 
the  First  Consul,  to  enjoy  his  thoughts,  his  leisure,  and  the 
budding  beauties  of  spring,  had  been  in  retiremeut  for  the  last 
eight  days.  Thèse  days  and  nights  were  filled  with  agitation, 
vrith  anger,  with  councils,  with  despatches  to  gênerais  and 
ministers,  revoked  by  other  despatches  ;  with  night  working, 
with  going  and  coming  of  couriers  and  confidants,  from  Paris 
to  this  retreat,  and  from  this  retreat  to  Paris.  It  was  évident 
that  some  tragical  resolutions  were  concocting  there,  some 
State  précaution,  some  terror  to  Europe,  some  superlative 
waming  to  the  numerous  conspirators, — some  vengeance,  per- 
baps  a  crime,  to  be  foUowed  by  a  remorse. 

It  was  hère,  where  he  seemed  to  expect  an  event  stîU 
unknown  to  ail,  that  Napoléon  received  by  teJegraph,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  March,  the  news  of  the  actud  abduction. 
His  thoughts,  until  then  on  the  rack  of  anger,  began  to  waver, 
and  he  felt  as  if  embarrassed  with  his  success  and  with  his 
prey.  He  instantly  wrote  to  Real  :  •*  Come  this  evening  at  ten 
o'clock, — a  carriage  will  be  in  waiting  for  you  on  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly,  to  bring  you  the  quicker." 

The  following  day,  the  16th,  after  his  first  interviews  with 
his  councillors,  thinking  himself  certain  then  of  fumishing 
proofs  to  public  opinion  of  undoubted  criminality,  he  tumed 
over  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  having  the  prince  tried  in  open 
day,  by  a  high  national  tribunal,  with  ail  the  guarantees  of 
defence  and  publicity.     He  then  fixed  on  the  idea  of  a  great 
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inilitary  tribunal,  to  be  composed  of  the  principal  genenla 
eittîng  in  the  Senate.  Murât,  the  brather-in-law  of  t^  First 
Conenl,  sud  governor  of  Paris,  aeems  to  bave  been  chai^sd  «ith 
Bome  opening  prelirainaries  of  thîs  plan.  Of  a.  Boldier-like  but 
heroic  disposition,  beirailing  vith  his  young  vife  an  arreet 
vtûch  mnst  soil  «ith  blood  ths  rising  and  till  tben  atainleas 
power  of  his  brotber-in-law,  Murat  nonld  at  least  hara  inclined 
to  the  mOBt  magoanimons  mode  of  exécution.  We  s&j  exôculùm 
and  not  trial;  for  ail  trial  supposes  in  the  jadges  the  right  of 
tryinif,  wbereaa  no  Frencbman  had  aaj  right  to  try  a  prince 
vho  had  not  committed  a  crime  in  France  ;  vho  resided,  from 
the  âge  of  fourteeo,  in  foreign  countriea.  and  nhose  abduction 
xiaa  a  Européen  illegalîtj-, — a  crime  agaînst  natural  right  and 
the  righta  of  nations. 

II. 

Murât  aummoned  Colonel  Préval,  a  yonng  militnry  man, 
aiready  bmoua  for  bis  talent  as  a  militai;  jadge-advocate,  and 
vbo  commanded  the  Sud  régiment  of  Cuiiaseiers,  in  garrison  at 
St.  Germain,  at  the  gâtes  of  Paris.  He  informed  bim  that  tba 
Firat  Consul  had  made  choice  of  bim  for  judgc-adfocate  in  an 
afTair  of  Slat«,  in  nhicb  a  gr^at  criminal  nés  implicated. 
Colonel  Fréval  having  asked  the  uame  of  tbia  great  culprit, 
and  Murât  having  confidentially  pnnoaoced  the  name  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  Préval  declioed,  with  a  noble  înatinct  of 
propriely,  the  functiona  «hicb  were  imposed  upon  him  bj  such 
a  process.  "  I  made  mj  firat  campaigns  beforetbe  Révolution," 
besaid,  "in  the  régiment  of  the  yonng  prince.  Myfatberanâ 
mj  nncles  serred  before  me  nnder  the  orders  of  the  Condës. 
To  act  the  part  of  public  prosecutor  towards  their  son  and  their 
grandson,  vould  eut  me  to  the  beart,  aud  disbonourm^BWord." 

MuFBt  comprehended  and  fait  mth  tbe  yoong  officer.  He 
could  not  blâme  in  another  a  répugnance  wbich  he  «onld  hare 
reapected  in  himeelf.  He  communicated  the  refusai  to  tbs 
First  Consul,  and  tbe  tdea  of  the  grand  militai;  tribunal  ot 
State  iras  dropt.  Tbe  fear  of  too  deepl;  agitating  rojalist 
opinion,  roosed  b;  the  alowness  and  the  solemnit;  of  long 
debotea  resounding  throogh  La  Vendée,  tbe  presentimeot  of 
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the  impassioned  interest  T^hich  ^rould  fioon  attach  itself  to  a 
joong  prince,  tom  away  by  violence  from  his  asylum,  and 
idio  had  been  forcibly  biooght  back  to  his  ooontiy  onlj  to 
make  it  his  tomb,  had  doubtless  its  influence  alao  on  the  mode 
of  trial.  Promptitade,  secrecy,  silence,  a  gag  put  on  ail 
defence,  a  veil  thrown  over  the  victim,  a  blow  struck  without 
noise,  and  only  making  a  noise  afterwards,  when  it  would  be 
too  late  to  ask  for  pardon,  were  required.  Âll  thèse  requisites 
of  a  political  crime  would  be  found  in  a  trial  by  courtrmartial, 
without  formality,  without  publicity,  without  delay,  noctumal, 
lapid,  instantaneous,  judging  and  executing  as  it  were  in  one 
Word,  under  the  vaults  and  in  the  ditch  of  a  state  prison 

Bonaparte  decided  on  this  mode,  in  conformity  with  the 
vengeance  and  the  State  précautions  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
and  the  Venetian  dungeons  without  écho.  The  tragic  genius 
of  the  Italian  brcatbed  in  full  vigour  in  this  tribunal,  in  this 
judge,  and  in  this  exécution  by  night  ;  only  that  Venice  judged 
no  one  in  this  manner  but  its  own  citizens,  and  did  not  send  to 
carry  oiï  its  victims»  without  respect  to  tho  inviolability  of  a 
foreign  asylum. 

IIL 

On  the  17th,  the  First  Consul  received  at  Malmaison  the 
circumstantial  détails  of  the  double  expédition  of  Ordener  and 
of  Caulaincoart.  He  thus  leamed  that  the  présence  of 
Dumouriez  at  Ettenheim  was  a  chimera,  which  Colonel  Char- 
lots  report  expliciUy  afiûrmed.  This  officer  explained  tho  con- 
fusion  between  the  names  of  Thomeiy  and  Dumouriez.  No 
well'grounded  suspicion  on  this  point  could,  therefore,  any 
longer  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 

On  the  18th,  M.  do  Talleyrand  received  the  report  of  Cau- 
laincourt  on  his  parallel  mission  to  Oflembourg,  and  on  his 
diplomatie  communication  to  the  Court  of  Baden.  The  papers 
seized  at  the  résidence  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  by  tho 
same  courier,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  took  them  to  Malmaison. 
The  prince  could  not  be  very  long  in  following  thèse  couriers, 
thèse  reports,  and  thèse  documents  (so  explanatory  of  his  pre- 
tended  plot)  which  preceded  his  arrivai  in  Paris. 
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On  the  eveaing  of  the  ISth.  Baiopaite  faad  ordeied  hîs 
officcTB  at  Straabourg  ta  Bead  oS  Ute  Doke  d'Enghien  imme- 
diaUlj  to  Puis.  Theorâer,wbichurï««dbjthet«lagnph,iiad 
boen  exocnted,  as  we  hare  seen,  in  tbe  night  ;  bat  froia  that 
moment  the  ibggj  adooephero  on  the  moantainsof  Alaatiapre- 
vented  the  telegnph  from  announdng  at  Malmaison  tba  acïual 
de|iutan  of  the  {«isoner.  It  was  onlj  gJculKiad  t^  cotyeo- 
ture  that  he  would  UTive  on  the  eiening,  or  dnring  tha  night 
of  Ihe  aoth  Uarch. 

The  Fiist  Consnl,  «ith  this  expectaticm,  prepared  ereiy- 
thiog  in  the  monûng  of  thia  îU-omened  daj,  that  the  uial  aad 
ezecntion  ahoold  await  the  victiin  at  a  fiied  boar  at  Yincennes. 
The  rapid  suecessioD  of  delU«iations,  of  messages,  and  of  acts 
ncorded  at  this  date,  oa  the  moming  of  the  SOth  of  Mait^ 
proves  that  the  thooghts  of  Bonaparte  vere  bent  nith  a  fever- 
ish  impatience  and  punctualit;  towards  the  moat  prompt  and 
moet  tragic  dénouement  of  the  folloning  nighL 

It  maj  be  uûd  that  he  nas  a&aid  of  haiing  the  remorse  of 
reflection,  and  that  hanng  decided  on  not  repenting  he  wDuId 
not  ^Te  hiuseU  time  to  deliberata. 

IV. 

ErerjthiDg  vas  pressed  forvard  to  this  date  and  thèse 
honrs.  He  fiist  wrote  ta  the  minister  of  «ar  to  charge 
Mont,  governor  of  Paris,  irith  the  choice  of  tbe  memben  of  a 
militaiy  commisnoa  to  tr;  the  Bnke  d'Enghien.  He  made 
Real  dîaw  np  a  report  on  Ûie  pretended  conspiracies  vîth  whioh 
the  prince  was  însîdiooalj  mized  up,  by  the  Ijing  reTelatiimsof 
the  police  explorera  on  the  Rhine  and  in  London,  He  caœd 
thèse  conjectoral  accnaationa  to  bo  sommed  up  in  an  act  of 
govemment,  which  affirma  that  the  piince  waa  a  party  ta  the 
plots  concocted  in  Englaad,  against  the  extemal  aad  intemal 
safetj  of  tfae  £ep)^>lic  He  made  mal,  direclar  of  the  secret 
police,  «rite  tvice  during  the  daj,  ârst  to  Uurat,  and  aftar- 
mrda  to  Harel,  that  the  nrince  ahoold  be  coodact«d  to  and 
be  r«ceiTed  at  Via 
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Varions  conferenoet  on  the  nibject. 

At  twelve  o'clock  he  received  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Malmai- 
son,  and  çonversed  with  that  minister  in  his  gardens. 

His  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  alarmed  at  the  carrent 
nimours,  arrived  at  Malmaison  from  Morfontaine.  The  First 
Consurs  wife,  Joséphine,  received  him  first,  infonned  him  of 
the  arrest  of  the  young  prince,  told  him  she  dreaded  the  coun- 
selsof  that  misérable  cripple  (M.  de  Talleyrand)  ;  coi\iared  her 
brother-in-law  to  speak  to  her  husband,  and  to  beg  him  to  be 
indulgent  ;  but  on  no  account  to  let  him  know  that  she  had 
given  him  any  information,  in  order  that  his  opinion  might  net 
appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  sensibility  of  a  woman. 

Joseph,  well  disposed  in  his  own  heart,  and  throngh  his 
friends  and  guests  of  Morfontaine,  Madame  de  Staël,  Matthew 
de  Montmorency,  and  M.  de  Jaucourt,  went  down  to  the  garden 
and  interrupted  the  conversation  of  the  Consul  and  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand ;  upon  which  the  latter  withdrew.  Bonaparte  confîded 
to  Joseph  his  resolution  to  bring  the  duke  to  trial  as  an  accom- 
plice  of  the  conspiracies  against  him.  Joseph  endeavoured  to 
tum  him  from  it.  He  supplicated  his  brother  to  recoUect  that 
the  Prince  of  Condé,  who  was  govemor  of  Burgundy  during 
tbeir  childhood,  had  protected  and  assisted  him  with  his 
patronage  at  the  Collège  of  Autun,  and  that  he  was  indebted 
to  him  for  his  admission  to  the  artillery  school.  **  Who  would 
hâve  told  us  then,**  added  Joseph,  moved  at  the  recollection, 
**  tbat  we  ehould  one  day  bave  to  deliberate  on  the  life  or  death 
of  his  grandson  and  sole  heir  of  his  name  ?" 

But  Bonaparte  was  inflexible,  and  replied,  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Georges*  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  and  that  there  was  no  inviolability  iu  acting  against 
Bourbons  who  came  to  conspire  so  near  the  fron tiers.  He 
broke  off  the  conversation  to  read  a  télégraphie  despatch  from 
Strasbourg,  which  at  length  announced,  through  the  aid  of  a 
clear  atmosphère,  the  departure  of  the  prince  for  Paris.  At 
four  o'clock  a  new  despatch  from  Paris  acquainted  him  with 
the  arrivai  of  the  prisoner  at  the  office  of  foreign  afîairs. 

Meanwhile,  Murât,  according  to  his  orders  of  the  preceding 
evening,  had  nominated  the  military  commission.  He  had 
not  picked  out  the  judges  with  the  partiality  of  a  man  who  re- 
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Sdcctk»  «  ^  Cosn  HuiiU 

quirts  of  them  a  eondenuutioiL  Chaitce  and  their  reepectÎTV 
grades  had  desîgnated  them.  TIut'  «ère  Hollin,  commandiag 
ihegrenadierîn&ntiyoftheCoDBolBguard.presiclent;  Gnitton, 
colonel  of  the  Ist  régiment  of  cuirassiers;  Bazancoart,  of  th* 
■Ith:  Raner,oftheI8th;Bamiia,oftfa«96th:  Rabbe,  of  the  ma- 
cl[)id  guard, — al)  offîcets  of  the  gairison  of  Paris.  The  nuyor 
of  gendarmerie  d'élite,  d'Anteoooort,  waa  jadge-adrocate.  Mo- 
nta misfortune  vas,  that  he  had  to  choooe  tbe  jndges  from 
the  ranks  vhere  no  one  discnaaea  the  law  of  obédience,  but  aB 
obej  an  order  ta  try  a  prisouer  u  they  wonld  obej  an  oiin  to 
die,  and  «hère  no  oneknowB  bowtodistinguish  between  a  triai 

As  Boon  as  thèse  jodges  of  an  exile  who  had  not  Tolmitarily 
broken  any  act  of  banishment,  and  whom  force  alone  had  broo^t 
vitbin  their  juriadiction,  were  designated  b;  tbe  govemor  of 
Paris,  the  First  Consol  ordered  them  to  be  sommoned  to  the 
résidence  of  Morat,  there  to  teceire  instructions  for  their 
mission. 

He  ordered  the  mlnister  of  war  to  assemble  (at  tbe  Barrièr» 
Saint  Antoine,  the  nearest  point  to  Vincennee.)  s  brigade  of 
înbntrr.  in  barraeka  at  that  ânboorg.  Thia  brigade,  an  im- 
posing  force,  ont  of  proportion  to  ail  ordinarj  circiimstanees, 
vas  forther  to  join  a  légion  of  gendarmerie  d'élite,  of  whom 
General  Savaiy,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Consul,  waa  colonel. 
Savai;,  a  sare  and  principal  actor  in  the  tragedjr — the  eje  and 
tlie  hônd  of  the  First  Consul  in  the  aSkir — waa,  doring  tbe 
sliort  period  of  the  trial,  to  command  in  chtef  the  brigade  of 
troopa  of  the  line,  the  légion,  and  the  fortresa  itself.  Uarel 
disappeared  before  thia  scpreme  execntioner  of  his  master's 
designs.  Savaiy  receiTod  an  order  in  the  erening  to  présent 
himself  at  the  résidence  of  the  gorenur  of  Paria,  and  to  gire 
him  preliminai7  infbrmatioa  of  the  measoreaconcerted  at  Mal- 
maison,  uidat  the  war  office,  for  the  mihtar^dispoeitioQa  vbich 
concemed  him  in  the  génial  plan  of  the  id^t. 

Maret,  who  waa  retnming  from  Malmaison  to  Paria,  r»- 
ceÎTed,  from  the  hands  of  the  flrst  Consul,  copies  of  the  sam« 
dispoaitiona  for  the  chtef  of  police,  Kéal  ;  who  was  also,  it  i$ 
said,  to  hâve  gone  to  intemgata  the  prisoner  ou  his  arrivai  at 
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Booâpaite't  ixutmctioos  to  Ssruy. 


Yincennes.  On  the  order  iivhicli  was  giTen  to  Keal,  and  the 
accidentai  and  improbable  circumstances  which  might  hâve 
prevented  it  from  taking  effect,  a  System  of  excuse,  or  exténua- 
tion of  the  crime,  has  been  foonded,  which  we  shaU  expose  at  a 
later  period.  Ail  thèse  measures  being  taken,  night  came  on, 
and  Malmaison  awaited  the  resuit 

V. 

Savary,  who  left  Malmaison  at  five  o'clock,  faad  receired 
from  Bonaparte  in  his  cabinet,  and  firom  his  own  hand,  the 
sealed  letter  containing  the  instructions  he  was  sending  by 
Savary  to  Murât.  On  arriving  at  Murat's  résidence,  Savary 
met  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  the  court-yard,  as  he  was  leaving  the 
hôtel.  He  then  entered  to  see  the  govemor  of  Paris.  Whether 
Murât  was  really  ill  on  that  day,  or  whether  he  was  répugnant, 
as  wcll  as  his  wife,  to  the  odious  act  which  was  known  before- 
hand  to  them  both  ;  or  whether  'he  did  net  wish  to  incur  the 
future  responsibility  of  auy  direct  and  active  intervention  in  an 
act  of  cruelty  capable  of  oue  day  tamishiug  his  famé,  he  attri- 
butcd  to  illness,  real  or  feigued,  his  immobility  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  seemed  to  be  unable  to  stand  or  superintend  per- 
sonally  the  exécution  of  the  military  orders.  He  contented 
himself  with  saying  to  Savary,  whom  he  did  not  like,  "  You 
must  know  the  orders  you  hâve  received  :  exécute  them  as  far 
as  you  are  coucemed." 

Savary  went  away,  and  going  to  the  barracks  of  tlie  légion 
of  gendarmerie  d'élite,  of  which  he  was  colonel,  he  païuded 
them,  directed  them  to  march  on  Vincennes,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  Barrière  Saint  Antoine,  to  assume  there,  in  virtue 
of  the  Consurs  orders,  the  command  of  the  brigade  of  infantry, 
which  had  been  given  to  him  Malmaison.  He  arrived  at 
Vincennes  with  thèse  forces  at  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening  : 
he  drew  up  his  brigade  of  infantry  of  the  line  on  the  esplanade 
which  faces  the  forest,  and  he  marched  his  légion  of  gen- 
darmerie into  the  court,  placing  guards  of  gendarmes  at  ail  the 
outrances,  with  orders  to  intcrcept  ail  communication  from 
without,  under  any  pretext  whatever.     This  arrangement  suffi- 
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cientl;  indicates  thflt  no  ooaiiteiKiideiB  were  expected  £rom 
Paria  or  Ccom  Malmaison. 

VL 

At  the  same  tinte  HoUiu,  pnsideirt  tt  tb»  «rart-nailial, 
attended  tfae  etumaonfi  of  Hm  ganmot  of  Ptm,  as  aln  th» 
jadge-adrocste  aod  the  mamben  ot  tba  anrt,  at  th»  raeidencA 
of  Murât,  thera  to  reesive  Ùmùt  ioalroctign».  Uarat  onlend 
ttiem  b>  proceed  to  Vinewinas,  and  ht  gare  them  the  officiai 
order  nhich  (xiiiatitnt«d  tham  «  tribunal.  The  last  paisgiaph 
ofthisdecreedirected:  "Thattheyshonldaasembleinmiediatelf 
at  Tinceonea,  to  ti7  then^  wiÂoia  Uavmg  th*  qwt,  the  ao- 
cused,  on  the  charges  set  forth  in  the  act  of  the  govenh 
ment."  Thèse  office»  set  off  in  snceeaaiaa  for  Vincennee. 
Tlieir  assemblîng  at  Munt'a  leàdenoe,  dia  dimring  np  ol 
the  ordera,  their  learing  Paiia,  and  the  joaruej  from  the 
Banière  Saint  Antome  b>  the  diateaa,  had  taken  some  hoan  ; 
•nd  night  was  adrancii^  whea  thej  wera  àll  aaaembled  in  the 
qaaiteta  of  the  commandant  Haiel.  Thia  fimctioiiaiyprepaied 
ihe  same  saloon  whcre  he  iiad  beatoirad  hia  hosphalitj  on  the 
prince,  as  a  tribanal  to  trf  him;  acd  the  président  Hnllin  à» 
trïlMited  to  hia  oolleaguea  the  docoments  «nmected  with  the 
accusation.  According  to  the  uBoal  fonn  he  ordered  the  com- 
mandant Harel  to  go  and  ceodnct  tbe  priaoner  into  the  chamber 
adjoining  the  aaloon,  to  be  examined  b;  the  judge^dvecate  ni 
the  court-martial,  d'AotencDiut.  TbejadgeecanTeraedtogethei 
round  tbe  fire,  i^le  miting  Cor  tbe  completùm  of  thèse  forma 
litics.  Savarj  and  aorae  other  inhabitantx  of  the  ceatle  «ère 
moTÛig  about  ou  tbe  alaiicases,  in  the  commandant's  rooma, 
and  even  «ithis  tbe  aaloon.  soon  to  be  changea  into  a  court  ci 
militai; joliment:  ail ik» melandioly  and  aOent. 

Wben  «e  thns  eee  in  eue  glanée,  and  tt  a  diatanee,  ^ 
piotnre  leveiBed  of  a  murder,  the  jndge  vdw  tremblée  and  the 
viodm  vho  aleepa,  do  ve  not  n^irallf  in  tbooght  exehange 
the  parte?  And  would  »e  not  a  theunnd  timea  rsther  hâve 
been  thecondsmned  thanAeexecutioner?  Bot  in  timea  i^ 
for  serritode  instramcnta  are  to  be  fiatod  lor  at^  otiod^. 
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He  il  BomoMmed  befon  Uie  Judge-adTocate. 


VIL 


While  thèse  hasty  préparations  for  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d*Enghien  were  making  at  Malmaison,  at  Paris,  and  so  near 
him  at  Vincennes,  the  prisoner  had  gone  to  bed  with  the 
follest  confidence,  and  was  eiyoying  the  profound  sleep  of  wea- 
riness,  of  youth,  and  of  innocence,  by  the  side  of  his  judges, 
who  were  already  seàted  to  oondemn  him.  Savary  had  posted 
in  his  anti-chamber  a  lieutenant  and  two  gendarmes  d*élite  ; 
and  he  sent  them  an  order  to  bring  their  prisoner  befbre  the 
oouncil,  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  the  commandant  of  the 
château. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  lieutenant  Noirot 
and  the  two  gendarmes,  Thersis  and  Lerva,  entered  the  room 
where  the  young  prince  was  asleep.  Thèse  men  had  tender 
hearts  under  the  rude  uniform  of  their  profession  ;  and  they 
hâve  since  avowed  how  much  it  cost  them  to  interrupt  thus,  by 
the  summons  of  death,  the  only  happiness  which  a  captive  can 
taste,  and  how  gladly  they  would  hâve  prolonged,  at  least  for 
some  minutes,  the  repose  or  the  dreams  of  the  prince,  who 
was  a  soldier  like  themselves.  But  the  tribunal  and  Savary 
were  waiting. 

They  awoke  the  prince  without  précipitation,  and  without 
harsbness  of  word  or  gesture,  and  he  could  perceive  pity  in 
their  eyes  and  in  their  accents.  He  dressed  himself  in  the 
same  clothes  as  the  evening  before.  He  buttoned  his  gaiters, 
and  put  on  his  travelling  cap,  uncertain  whether  they  had 
called  him  to  make  an  appearance  or  to  départ,  and  he  per- 
mitted  bis  dog  which  had  slept  at  his  feet  to  follow  him.  He 
then  went  with  the  lieutenant  and  the  two  gendarmes  through 
the  staircases,  the  corridors,  and  the  courts,  and  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  chamber  adjoining  the  saloon  of  Harel,  where 
he  found  himself  in  the  présence  of  the  judge-advocate  d'Au- 
tencourt.  It  was  then  midnight,  as  it  appears  by  the  date 
of  the  examination.  The  commander  of  the  squadron  of  gen- 
darmes, Jaquin,  aocompanied  him. 
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Tb«  Dnki'*  i^Iîm  to  Ifae  islanifiatorii»  iniiiinal. 

VIU. 

To  tbe  questions  pnqweed  t^  tbe  ja<jge«dT00Bte,  he  replie^, 
thKt  bis  name  naa  Lonis-AntoiRe  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Dake 
d'Enghîen,  bom  at  Chimtillj,  ttae  VeiBailles  of  tbe  Coudés  ;— 
thKt  he  had  qoitted  Fiance  at  a  period  wbich  he  scaicel; 
recollected,  ander  tbe  goidance  of  tïte  Prince  de  Condé,  bis 
grandfatber,  and  of  bis  &ther  the  Dnke  de  Bourbon  : — ibat  be 
bad  vandered  aboot  Europe  witb  bis  fumly  ;  tben  entered 
into  tbe  anny  of  his  gnmd&ôber,  andseired  dnringtbe  mr:— 
that  tbis  ann;  baving  been  disbanded  be  bad  inbabited  for 
bis  amusement  tbe  mountains  of  tbe  T;rol,  risited  Switzeriand 
as  a  tiaveller  ;  and  tbat,  finaUy,  baving  demanded  of  the  Prince 
de  Bohan  peimission  to  réside  en  hia  estâtes  of  tbe  Dncby  of 
Baden,  be  had  fized  bimself  at  Ettenheim  :~tbat  he  had 
nerer  been  in  England  ;  bnt  tbat,  nevertheless,  be  subsisted 
on  the  Bubsidj  wbich  tbat  power  made  to  the  refogee  princes, 
and  tbat  be  had  notbing  to  lire  on  bat  tbat  pension  : — tbat 
prirate  reasons,  and  hia  passion  for  field  sports,  were  the 
principal  motives  of  bis  préférence  for  Ettenheim  : — ^that  ha 
iiaturallj  corresponded  vith  hia  &ther  and  bis  grandiathei^— 
tbe  onl;  ties  he  bad  npon  foreign  gronnd: — tbat  be  bad  tbe 
rank  of  commandant  of  the  adTance-guard  of  the  ann;  of  Condé 
in  ITOO: — tbat  be  never  had  tbe  least connection  irith  General 
Pichegru  : — tbat  tbis  gênerai  had  expreased  a  visb  to  see 
bim  : — that  be  congratnlated  bimself,  and  made  it  bis  pride 
not  to  bave  seen  bim.  after  the  base  meana  which  tbis  gênerai 
bad  been  accnsed  of  employing,  preenming  tbat  tbat  accnsati<^ 
«as  true  : — tbat  neitber  did  he  know  Domouriez  : — tbat  be  had 
BOmetimea  written  to  France  to  old  comrades,  friends,  and 
companions  in  arms,  wbo  were  stîll  attacbed  to  bim  ;  but  tbat 
bis  correspondence  «sa  not  of  the  nature  of  those  wbich  conld 
be  încriminated.  Tbe  prince,  after  thèse  replies,  modeet, 
distinct  and  frank  as  his  own  soal,  had  to  sign  the  interrogar 
tories,  in  the  présence  of  tbe  officera  and  tlie  gendarmes.  But 
addressing  bimself  to  the  judge-adrocate  d'Autencoart,  he 
expressed  a  dosire  to  bim  to  hava  an  internew  with  tbe  Ilnt 
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He  entreats  an  interriew  with  t^  Fint  Conml. 

Consul.  We  hâve  seen  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
arrest,  he  had  constantlj  turned  over  this  thought  in  his  mind. 
He  did  not  believe  that  a  suspicion  could  subsist  between  the 
look  of  the  hero  snd  that  of  the  aoldier,  and  that  thej  wonid 
understand  one  anotber  in  their  ûrst  meeting.  D'Autencourt 
recommended  him  to  imte  this  with  mth  his  Dwn  hand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  interrogatories,  since  that  document  woold  be 
submitted  to  the  court-martiaL  The  prince  took  the  pen,  and 
wzote  as  follows  : — 

"  Before  I  sign  the  présent  proceedings  I  entreat  permis- 
sion to  hâve  a  private  audience  with  the  First  Consul.  My 
name,  my  rank,  my  habits  of  thought»  and  the  horror  of  my 
situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  he  will  not  refuse  my  demand.** 

IX. 

The  judge-advocate,  leaving  the  duke  alone  with  his 
guardians,  carried  the  document  to  the  court.  The  Judges 
read  it,  received  from  it  the  impressions  which  tbey  seem  to 
hâve  been  ordered  to  reçoive,  by  the  artificial  position  of  the 
questions  drawn  up  by  the  act  of  govemment,  and  conversed 
briefly  together  about  the  wish  expressed  by  the  accused  to  see 
the  First  Consul.  Some  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that 
judgment  sbould  be  deferred  until  this  wish  had  been  trans- 
mitted  to  Malmaison.  One  hour,  and  a  mounted  gendarme 
would  suffice  for  this  ;  and  death,  if  it  were  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce  it  after,  might  still  be  inflicted  before  day-break.  The 
man  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  possession  of  the  private  wishes 
of  the  govemment,  said,  that  this  respite  and  this  appeal  to  a 
direct  communication  with  Bonaparte  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  First  Consul.  The  court  therefore 
rejected  the  wish  of  the  prince,  and  declared  that  he  should  be 
immediately  tried. 

X. 

The  door  was  openod,  and  he  found  himself  suddenly  in  the 
présence  of  his  judges.  To  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  which 
rendered  a  fiEdse  appearance  of  publicity  necessaiy,  the  tribunal 
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which  Bat  in  jndgment  at  night,  gnanled  b;  a.  légion  of  gen- 
darmerio,  and  ander  tbe  loof  of  s  stata  prison,  allowed  a  few 
officeia  Bud  inhabitants  of  tbe  cbatesa  to  be  présent  in  the  bail 
and  ita  approacheo.  Tbese  epectaton  vere  deepi;  moved  at 
tbe  yonthfniness,  the  modesty,  the  firm  dignity,  and,  above  ail, 
the  undaunted  attitude  of  the  prisoner;  and  tbe  laat  hoar  of  tbe 
Duke  d'Eugbien  was  recorded  in  their  memot;  to  the  honour 
of  bia  rsce  and  the  justice  ot  posteri^. 

The  président  Hullin  vas  a  man  of  soldiei^like  Btatnre  and 
pbysiognomf.  Bom  in  tbe  monntains  of  Siriizerluid,  be  had 
corne  to  Paris  as  an  artisan  before  the  Révolution,  entered  tbe 
eerrice  of  tbe  Marquis  de  Gooflana,  taken  a  part  in  tbe  reio 
Intionaiy  scènes  of  tbe  14th  of  3u\j,  was  one  of  tbe  populace 
wbo  took  the  Bastile,  and  tras  KTterwards.  aa  a  Tolunteer, 
distingoisbed  in  our  camp  by  his  intrepiditj.  Thia  offlcer 
being  deroted  to  his  profession,  and  of  a  psssiTe  cbaracter,  vas 
Tell  chosen  as  the  chief  of  sucb  an  impossible  tribunal.  Ha 
edded  nothing  to  the  rigonr  of  such  a  mission  b;  an j  barshneaa 
of  his  on'n,  nor  did  be  retrencb  anytbing  firom  it  hj  indulgence. 
It  was  painful  to  bim  to  give  judgmenl  ;  but  he  did  so  witbout 
asking  himself  from  wbence  cane  tbe  person  before  bim,  or 
whether  an  abduction  in  a  foreign  territory  justified  tbis  accu- 
sation, KCG(»ding  ta  conscience  and  bumanity,  or  accordiog  to 
tbe  law. 

HeaddreasedtotlieaccnsGd,  one  by  one,  tbe  ssme  queeUona 
that  bad  been  pnt  and  replied  to  in  tbe  eiaminatiDn,  and  the 
prince  answered  them  with  tbe  Bome  précision  and  aincerity  ; 
repelling,  vith  bonest  indignaUon,  tbe  bara  supposition  of  bis 
plottîng  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consnl,  and  of  his  partici- 
pation with  tbe  conapirators  Georges,  Picbegm,  and  otbers. 
He  revolted,  with  ail  ihe  loftîness  of  his  sonl,  against  a  spedes 
of  warfare  wbicb  woold  give  viotoij  tbe  «ppeumnce  of  crime; 
and  the  energj  and  sinoerity  ef  his  manner  csnied  cmvictîon 
to  tbe  bearts  of  bis  hearers,  as  did  the  eridenoe  ta  their  minds. 

"  Bat  nevertbeless,  Sir,"  aaid  Hullin  to  him,  "  bow  «ill 
yoa  persuade  os  tbat  jon  were  w  coinpiately  ignorant,  aa  you 
■ay  yoa  we»,  of  whM  ma  passbg  în  Fimoe,  when  the  wbole 
«orid  ms  infonned  theteof;  and  tbot  «itb  joor  nnk  utd 
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birdi,  of  which  you  take  so  much  care  to  remind  us,  you  can 
hâve  remained  indiffèrent  to  events  of  such  weighty  importance, 
and  the  results  of  which  must  hâve  been  to  your  advantage  ? 
By  the  way  in  which  you  answer  us,  you  appear  to  misappre- 
hend  your  position.  Take  care  ;  this  may  become  serious,  and 
military  commissions  judge  without  appeal.'* 

Were  thèse  words  prompted  by  the  impatience  of  the  judge 
seeking  the  pretext  of  an  avowal  to  appease  conscience?  or 
were  they  a  waming  to  the  accused  to  change  his  mode  of 
defence  and  appeal,  not  to  justice,  but  to  mercy  ?  as  Hullin  bas 
since  pretended,  but  which  nothing  then  revealed.  The  trial 
by  night,  the  hurry  of  the  proceedings,  the  neglect  of  formalities, 
the  sham  publicity,  the  number  and  aspect  of  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  the  hints  of  Savary  not  to  insist  on  an  interview  with 
the  First  Consul,  suffîciently  indicated  a  predetermination  of 
speedy  and  irrévocable  exécution.  The  prince,  by  confessing 
any  imaginary  conspiracy,  Would  hâve  violated  both  his  truth 
and  his  innocence  without  gaining  a  single  hour  of  life  from 
those  already  numbered  at  Malmaison. 

XI. 

With  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  he  meditated  for  a  moment, 
no  doubt,  on  what  had  been  demanded  of  him  ;  and  then  said, 
— "I  can  only,  Sir,  repeat  to  you  what  I  bave  already  said. 
Hearing  that  war  had  been  declared,  I  applied  for  a  commission 
to  serve  in  the  armies  of  England.  The  English  govemment 
replied  that  they  could  not  give  me  one;  but  that  I  shoulj 
remain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  I  should  very  soon 
bave  a  part  to  play,  and  I  waited  accordingly.  This,  Sir,  is 
ail  that  I  can  tell  you.'* 

Hulbn  relates  that  the  judges  several  times  endeavoured 
indirectly  to  make  the  accused  deviate  from  this  course  of 
sincerity,  which,  according  to  them,  prevented  their  absolving 
him,  and  to  lead  him  into  confessions  or  perversions  of  the 
truth  and  excuses  to  which  he  would  not  bave  recourse.  **  I 
perceive,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,"  said  the  prince,  who  was 
tteusible  of  thèse  indications  of  clemency,  '*  the  honourable  in- 
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tenlimn  of  tbe  members  çX  the  eatmnaàaa  ;  bot  I  cannot 
make  use  of  tbo  meâns  which  tbej  aeem  to  oSer  me.  1  ua 
«ware  of  mj  danger,  \Mt  «ill  DM  avoid  ît  hj  anj  tmmiTth; 
sabterfi^e^  I  cmljr  reqnest  m  inteniew  «ith  tbe  ftret  Coa- 
BoL"    Thia  tentÔDauA  the  ddenoe, 

HnUin'then  ordered  the  accnsed  to  be  «hhdmwii,  and 
Savai7,  the  officen  of  tbe  légion  of  gendarmerie  and  of  tbe 
Une,  and  the  apectaton  also  retiied  to  allow  the  jndges  to  deli- 
berate  in  silence  and  secre^.  Their  délibération  lasted  no 
longer  than  ma  reqoired  bf  decenc;  to  give  tbe  jndges  an 
appearance  of  having  reflected,  wbea  wilh  a  imanimoiia  Toice, 
th^  pronooneed  hhn  gnil^,  avarded  the  penalty,  and  ood- 
denmed  tiîm  to  d^ath 

"Let  it  go  forth."  gaid  tbe  président  tÂ  thia  tribanaL  "  to  the 
times  in  which  we  lire,  that,  baring  been  appointed  jndges,  «a 
haro  been  eompelled  to  give  judgment  aaiec  the  penal^  <rf 
beingjadgedoDiaelvea!" 

Thej  forgot,  howerer,  tbat  the^  eoold  not  be  jndgea  vitboot 
a  cnlprit,  and  that  be  who  ma  brooght  befbre  tfaem  «as  not 
amenable  to  their  tribonal,  bot  ma  an  exile  diagged  befixe  bis 
enemies  «itb  the  bajonet  at  fais  tfaroeL  The;  ako  forgot  that 
thej  wDuld  mdeed  be  jndged  bj  tbe  eqni^  of  tbe  «wfd,  bj 
their  owd  oonsdenc»,  and  \>j  the  Ahni^^. 

The  prince  had  had  no  adrocate.  Hollîn  laid  the  blameof 
thu3  depriring  tbe  accnsed  of  an  adrocate,  which  was  aDowed 
him  bjr  ail  cirilized  lam,  to  the  ne^igence  of  the  jndge-adro- 
caie  d'Antencoort  ;  aod  not  me  of  the  jndges  had  reminded 
the  prendent  of  thb  do^.  Tbe  prince  dtfaer  drBdained  to  nk 
tar  (ne,  or  did  not  know  that  tbe  law  aDowed  him  to  hâve  one. 

XIL 

As  aoonaathe  jodgment  waa  pnmoanced,  and  even  befbn 
it  waa  drawn  tip,  Halbn  sent  to  iofimn  Snaij  and  the  jodgo- 
adTocate  of  tbe  sentence  of  death,  in  order  that  th^  mi^ 
take  tbeir  measnres  for  its  eucntÎML  It  seemed  «s  if  the 
time  was  eqnallj  pneaing  to  tbe  tribonal  as  to  those  wfao 
awaited  tbeir  daciaim  and  as  if  an  invinble  genïos  «ss  baRj^ 
«2 
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ing  aloDg  the  acts,  fonnalities,  and  hoars,  in  order  tlmt  the 
mormng's  6un  might  not  witness  the  deeds  of  the  night. 
Hollin  and  his  colleagaes  remained  in  the  hall  of  coondl»  and 
drew  up  at  random  the  judgment  they  had  jost  given  ;  and  thia 
short  and  unskilfully  prepared  docoment  (somming  ap  a  whole 
examination  in  two  questions  and  two  answera)  teiminated  with 
the  order  to  exécute  the  sentence  fi)rthwith. 

XIIL 

Savary  had  not  waîted  for  thia  order  tô  be  imtfeii  before  he 
prepared  for  its  exécution,  and  had  already  marked  out  the 
spot  The  court  and  the  esplanade  being  encumbered  mth 
troops,  bj  the  présence  of  the  brigade  of  infantry,  and  the 
légion  of  gendarmes  d'élite,  no  safe  place  oould  be  îband  there 
in  which  the  fire  of  a  platoon  did  not  run  the  risk  of  striking 
a  soldier  or  a  spectator.  No  doubt  it  was  also  feared  that  toc 
great  publicitj  would  thus  be  given  to  the  murder  in  the  midst 
of  an  army  ;  that  the  scène  of  the  exécution  vas  too  distant 
from  the  place  of  sépulture  ;  and  that  feelings  of  pity  and 
horror  would  pervade  the  ranks  at  the  sight  of  thisyoungman's 
mangled  corpse.  The  moat  of  the  château,  however,  ofifered 
the  means  of  avoiding  ail  thèse  dangers,  as  it  would  conceal 
the  murder  as  well  as  the  victim.  This  place  was  accordingly 
chosen. 

Harel  received  orders  to  give  np  the  keys  of  the  steps  and 
iron  gateways,  which  descended  from  the  towers,  and  opened 
on  the  foundations  of  the  château,  to  point  out  the  diflferent 
ootlets  and  sites,  and  to  procure  a  graredigger  to  commence 
digging  a  grave  while  the  maù  for  whom  it  was  intended  still 
breathed.  A  poor  working  gardener  of  the  château,  named 
Bontemps,  was  awakened,  and  his  work  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  was  furnished  with  a  lantem  to  guide  him  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  moat,  and  light  him  whOe  he  dug  it  up. 
Bontemps  descended  with  his  shovel  and  pickaxe  to  the  bottom 
of  the  moat,  and  finding  the  ground  ail  about  dry  and  hard,  he 
recollected  that  they  had  begun  to  dig  a  trench  the  evening 
before,  at  the  foot  of  the  Queen*8  Pavilion,  in  the  angle  formed 
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hf  Um  tow«r  and  a  little  «ail  breast  h^,  fi>r  the  porpose,  h 
was  laid,  ot  dspositù^  nbbish  in  it  He  accordinglj  weat  to 
the  foot  of  tlM  bnrar,  m&i^ed  ont  ia  pacea  the  measnre  (rf  & 
num'B  bodf  eztendod  at  lengtfa,  and  dng  in  the  eurth,  that  had 
been  alreadj  mored,  a  gTSTe  for  tha  corpae  the;  veie  prepaiing 
fer  it  The  Duke  d'Enghien  coold  bave  beard  &am  b^  nin- 
dow,  ma  the  hamimi^  noisa  of  the  troops  below,  iIlb  doll  and 
r^nlar  soond  of  the  pickaxe  whieh  ma  d^ging  hia  last  condi. 
Savary,  at  tho  ianoe  time,  marched  dovn  and  «mnged 
alowly  in  the  moat  the  detachments  of  troops  wbo  were  to  wi^ 
ness  thia  militai;  deatb,  and  ordeied  tbe  fihng  part;  to  load 
their  moekels. 

xrv. 

The  piinoe  «as  &r  fi-ow  napecting  eithtf  w  mncih  rigonr 
er  Bo  moch  hosta  on  tbe  part  of  hia  jadges.  He  did  not  doubt 
that  even  a  sentence  of  deatb,  if  awarded  bj  tbe  commission, 
«onid  give  occasion  for  an  esbibitian  of  magnanimit;  on  the 
part  of  tbe  First  ConeoL  He  had  granted  an  amnea^  to 
emignnits  taken  with  aima  in  their  banda  ;  bow  eould  it  bs 
donbted  thea  tfaat  be  wbo  pardooed  obacnra  and  colpable  exOea 
wonld  not  bonoor  himaelf  by  an  8ct  of  justice,  or  demenc;, 
towarda  an  iUnatrioos  prince,  bdoved  b;  ail  Europe,  asd  inno- 
cent of  ail  crime  ? 

He  had  been  taken  back,  after  hà  interrogatories  and  hia 
eppearanee  befoie  the  militai;  commission,  into  the  room 
«hère  be  had  alept.  He  entered  it  «itbout  eibibiting  an;  of 
that  fright  which  prieoneis  expérience  in  tbe  anxtet;  and 
nnoertaint;  of  their  sentence.  With  a  serene  conntenanoe  and 
imoccnpied  njind,  be  conveised  with  hia  gendarmes,  and  played 
«itb  hia  dog.  lieutenant  Noirot,  «ho  «as  on  gnard  erer  bim, 
had  formeri;  aerred  in  a  régiment  of  caTali;  eommanded  b;  a 
colonel  «fao  «as  a  friend  of  tbe  prince  of  Condi.  He  had  also 
aeen  tbe  Dobe  d'Enghien,  «ben  a  cbild,  aometimea  accompon; 
bis  fatber  to  renews  and  âeld  daja  of  tbe  riment  ;  and  ha 
reminded  the  prince  of  that  period  and  thèse  drcnmstanoea  of 
hia  jODth.  TÎie  dnbe  smiled  at  thèse  reminitcencea,  and 
reneWed  diem  himaelf  b;  other  recollectiona  of  bis  tnfanc;( 
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^icb  mingled  with  those  of  Noirot.  He  inquired,  with  a 
cnrîosity  fuU  of  interest,  about  the  career  of  tMs  offîtfer  since 
tbat  epoch,  of  the  campaigns  he  had  made,  of  the  battles  in 
vibïch.  he  had  been  engaged,  of  the  promotion  he  had  received» 
of  his  présent  rank,  his  expectations,  and  his  partiality  for  the 
service.  He  seemed  to  find  a  lively  pleasure  in  this  conver- 
sation on  the  past  with  a  brave  officer,  who  spoke  to  him  with 
the  accent  and  the  heart  of  a  man  who  woold  gladlj  indolge 
in  pi^«  were  it  not  for  the  severity  of  duty. 

"*. 
XV. 

A  noise  of  footsteps,  adyancing  slowlytowards  the  chamber, 
interrupted  this  agreeable  and  last  indulgence  of  captivitj.  It 
was  the  commandant  of  Vincennes,  Harel,  accompanied  by 
the  brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  village  Aufort.  This 
friend  of  Harers  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  one  of  the 
commandantes  rooms,  after  having  ordered  the  prince *s  supper, 
and  from  thence  he  had  heard  or  seen  ail  the  events  of  the 
night.  HareU  sgitated  and  trembling  at  the  mission  he  had 
to  fultil,  had  permitted  Aufort  to  follow  and  assist  him  in  his 
message  to  the  prisoner. 

They  saluted  the  prince  respectfully  ;  but  neither  of  them 
had  the  firmness  to  acquaint  him  with  the  truth.  The  dejected 
attitude  and  trembling  voice  of  Harel  alone  revealed  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  heart  of  the  prince  a  fatal  presentiment  of  the 
rigour  of  his  judges.  He  thought  they  now  came  for  him 
only  to  hear  his  sentence  read.  Harel  desired  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  tribunal,  to  follow  him,  and  he  went  before  with  a 
lantem  in  his  hand,  through  the  corridors,  the  passages,  and 
the  coulis  it  was  necessary  to  cross,  to  arrive  at  the  building 
called  the  **  Devil's  Tower.'*  The  interior  of  this  tower  con- 
tained  the  only  staircase  and  the  only  door  descending  to,  and 
opening  into,  the  lowest  moat.  The  prince  appeared  to  hesitate 
two  or  three  times  on  going  into  this  suspicious  tower,  like  a 
victim  which  smells  the  blood,  and  which  resists  and  tuma 
back  its  head  on  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  slaughter  bouse. 

Savary,  while  waiting  till  the  prisoner  had  descended  to 
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tb6  pUce  of  exeamoa,  and  till  the  detacfameDts  mnd  firing 
par^  bad  been  drawn  up  on  tha  groiuid,  iras  mumiog  hirnself, 
standing  bj  Harcl's  fire,  in  the  hall  «hera  tbe  tiial  bad  token 
place.  HuUin,  atier  baving  sent  off  his  proeè*  verbal  of  con- 
demnadcHi,  vas  aitting  at  the  table,  «ith  hia  back  tnmed 
tomirds  Savaiy.  Hopiug  that  the  sentence  wonJd  be  commnted 
bj  the  pover  and  clemen(7  of  the  First  Consal,  he  began 
rëading,  in  his  own  name  and  in  the  came  of  tdl  his  'y>Ileagaes, 
a  letter  to  Bon^iarte,  to  commonicate  to  him  the  désire  tbat 
the  accnsed  bad  eipressed  of  obtaining  an  audience  of  faim, 
and  to  sapplicate  him  to  remit  a  panishment,  which  the  rigoor 
of  tbeir  fiinctions  alone  had  forcëd  them  to  awanL  "  What 
are  jon  doing  ?"  said  the  msn  aftei  Bonapaite'a  heart,  approacb- 
ing  HuUin.  "I  am  writing  to  the  First  Consul,"  said  the 
président,  "  to  acqaainthim  with  the  request  of  the  condemned, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  coonciL"  Bat  SaTai;,  taking  the  peQ 
fîom  the  hands  of  the  président,  said  to  him,  "  Yoor  businees 
is  done  ;  ail  the  reet  concems  me." 

Hullin  jielded  to  the  anthori^  of  the  gênerai,  «ho  had 
the  superier  command  of  the  castle,  and  sitwe  mortiâed  at 
being  deprived  of  the  privilège  of  recommending  a  prisoner 
to  mercj,  «hich  is  inhérent  in  ail  tribunals  and  militarj  com- 
missions.  He  tbought  that  Savaiy  ciaimed  this  privilège  for 
hirnself  i  and  he  complained  to  his  coUeaguee  oT  a  despotism 
«hich  left  the  remorse  more  heav;  on  their  consciences.  He 
thea  prepared  to  reiuin  with  them  to  Paris. 

XVI. 

Harel  and  Anfort  preceded  the  dake  in  âlence  demi  th» 
Btepe  of  the  narrow  winding  staircase,  «hich  desceuded  to  m 
postem  throogfa  the  maa^  mils  of  this  tover.  The  prince, 
with  an  instinctive  horror  of  tbe  place,  and  of  the  depth  beneath 
the  8(âl  to  whicb  the  stepo  were  leading  him,  be^m  to  tbiok 
thej  were  net  oondncting  him  before  the  jodges,  bnt  into  the 
bande  of  miuderers,  or  to  the  gloom  of  a  dnngecm.  He  tiemUed 
ia  ail  his  limbe,  and  convnlnvelj  drsw  bach  hia  foot,  as  ha 
addrewed  faie  gnides  ia  liront  :—'*Where  are  yon  oondocting 
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me  ?*'  he  demanded  witb  a  stifled  voice.  *'  If  it  is  to  borj  m% 
aliye  in  a  dangeon  I  inronld  lather  die  this  instant." 

**Sir,'*  replied  Haiel,  tuming  round»  '^follow  me,  and 
munmon  up  ail  yoor  couraga." 

The  prince  partly  oomprehended  hisi,  and  foUowed. 

XVII. 

xhey  at  lengtb  tssiied  fnm  tbe  vinding  staiiûase  tlmmgh  a 
low  postem,  which  opened  on  the  bottom  of  the  moat,  and 
oontinued  ivalkiDg  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  along  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  fortresa,  as  far  as  thé  basement  of  the 
Queen's  Payilion.  When  they  had  tomed  the  angle  of  this 
pavilion,  which  had  concealed  another  part  of  the  moat  behind 
its  walls,  the  prince  suddenly  found  himself  in  front  of  the 
detachment  of  tbe  troops  drawn  up  to  witness  his  death.  The 
firing  party,  eelected  for  the  exécution,  waa  separated  from  the 
rest  ;  and  the  barrels  of  tbeir  muskets,  reâecting  the  dull  light 
of  6ome  lantems  carried  by  a  few  of  tbe  attendants,  threw  a 
sinister  glare  on  tbe  moat,  tbe  massy  wdls,  and  the  newly  dug 
grave.  Tbe  prince  stopped  at  a  sign  from  his  guides,  within  a 
few  paces  of  tbe  firing  party.  He  saw  his  fate  at  a  glance  ;  but 
he  neitber  trembled  nor  tumed  pale.  A  slight  and  cbilling  rain 
was  falling  from  a  gloomy  sky,  and  a  melancboly  silence  reigned 
throughout  tbe  moat.  Notbing  disturbed  tbe  borror  of  the 
Bcene  but  tbe  whispering  and  sbuffling  feet  of  a  few  groupa  of 
ofiBcers  and  soldiers  wbo  had  collected  upon  tbe  parapets  above, 
and  on  tbe  drawbridge  which  led  into  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 

XVIII. 

Adjutant  Pelle,  wbo  commanded  the  detachment,  advanced, 
witb  his  eyes  lowered,  towards  tbe  prince.  Ho  held  in  his 
hand  the  sentence  of  the  military  commission,  which  he  read 
in  a  low  dull  voice,  but  perfectJy  intelligible.  The  prince 
listened,  witbout  making  an  observation  or  losing  his  firmness. 
He  seemed  to  bave  collected  in  an  mstant  ail  his  courage,  and 
ail  the  militaxy  heroism  of  bis  race,  to  show  his  enemies  that 
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be  knew  how  to  die.  Two  feelîngs  akme  seemed  to  oocupj 
him  daring  tha  momoit'of  întenae  silence  vhicfa  fiiUoired  die 
xeading  of  his  lentenee  ;  one  wêb  to  in^oke  the  aid  of  religion 
to  sooth  his  ksi  strog^^  acnd  Ihe  ollier  to  oommonicate  his 
d jing  thoagfats  to  her  be  ms  goii^  to  lesfo  desoUte  on  the 
eoith. 

He  sooordiiigly  tsked  if  be  coold  bare  the  assistance  of  a 
priest,  bat  there  ^ras  none  in  tbe  eastle;  and  thoogb  a  few 
minutes  wonld  soffioe  to  esH  tbe  cné  of  Vîneennes,  thej  were 
too  mocb  i«essed  for  time»  and  too  anzioiis  to  «tail  themselves 
of  tbe  nigfat,  ubieh  nas  to  cover  eveiy  thing.  Tbe  officen 
nearest  to  bim  made  a  sign  tbat  be  mnst  renoanœ  this  oonso- 
ktion;  and  one  brntal  fellov,  from  tbe  midst  of  a  gioup, 
called  ont»  in  a  tooe  af  rxaaj^^^^  Ih  700  visb  tben  to  die  like 
aCapociiin?'' 

Tbe  prince  ndsed  bis  bead  witb  an  air  of  indignatîoD»  and 
toming  towards  the  gnmp  of  officezB  and  gendarmes  who  bad 
sooompBnied  bim  to  the  gronnd,  be  asked,  in  a  loud  Toice,  if 
tbere  wm  anj  one  amongst  tbeni  wiDing  to  do  bim  one  lasl 
senriee.  lientenant  N<niot  adtaneed  ùam  the  gionp»  and 
approacbed  bim,  tbns  saffidentlj  erineing  bis  intention.  The 
prince  said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  lov  Toice,  and  Noirot» 
toming  towazds  tbe  side  oocnpied  bylbetroops,  said  :— ^*  Gen- 
darmes,  bave  any  of  you  got  a  pair  of  scissois  abont  yoa  ?" 
The  gendarmes  searched  their  csrtridge  boxes,  and  a  pair  of 
scissoiB  was  passed  firom  band  to  hand  to  the  prince.  He  took 
off  bû  mp,  ont  off  ooe  ef  tbe  kdca  of  bis  bair,  drew  a  letter 
firom  bis  podcet,  and  a  ring  from  bis  finger  ;  tben  holding  the 
bair,  tbe  letter,  and  the  ring  in  a  sheet  of  pi^per,  be  ga^e  the 
little  paeket,  bis  sole  inberitaDoe»  to  Lieutenant  Noirot»  diarg- 
ing  bim,  in  tbe  name  <^  pity  for  bîs  situation  and  bis  death, 
to  send  them  to  Ûie  yoong  Princeas  Obariott»  de  Bofaan,  at 
Ettenheim. 

Tbis  bfe  message  being  tbns  eoofided,  beeoUeetedbimself 
ibr  a  moment,  witb  bis  fasnds  joined,  to  o£Eer  np  a  b»t  pnyer. 
and  in  a  low  Toîce  réoommended  his  seul  to  God.  He  tben 
made  ûre  or  six  paces  to  place  bimstlf  in  finmt  of  tha  firing 
partj,  whœe  kaded  mosketi  be  «v  ^immering  at  a  shotr 
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distance.  The  light  of  a  large  lantem,  containing  several 
candies,  placed  upon  the  little  wall  that  stood  over  tbe  opeii 
grare,  gleamed  fall  upon  him,  and  lighted  the  aim  of  the 
Boldiers.  The  firing  party  retired  a  few  paces  to  a  proper 
distance,  the  adjutant  gave  the  word  to  fire,  and  the  young 
prince,  as  if  stnick  by  a  thonderbolt,  fell  upon  the  earth, 
without  a  cry  and  without  a  struggle.  At  that  momeni  the 
dock  of  the  castle  struck  the  hour  of  three. 

Hullin  and  his  colleagues  were  waiting  in  the  vestibule  ci 
Harere  quarters  for  their  carnage  to  convey  them  back  to 
Paris,  and  were  talking  with  some  bittemess  of  Savary's 
refusai  to  transmit  their  letter  to  his  master,  when  an  unex- 
pected  explosion,  resounding  from  the  moat  of  the  forest 
gâte,  made  them  start  and  tremble,  and  taught  them  that 
judges  should  never  reckon  upon  anything  but  justice  and  their 
own  conscience.  This  still  small  voice  pursued  them  through 
their  lives.     The  Duke  d*Enghien  was  no  more. 

His  dog,  which  had  followed  him  into  the  moat,  yelled 
when  he  saw  him  fall,  and  threw  himself  .on  the  body  of  his 
master.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  poor  animal  could  be  tom 
away  from  the  spot,  and  given  to  one  of  the  prince *8  servants, 
who  took  him  to  the  Princess  Charlotte, — the  only  messenger 
from  that  tomb  where  slept  the  hapless  victim  whom  she  never 
ceased  to  déplore. 

XIX. 

They  placed  him,  dressed  as  he  was,  in  the  grave  dug  under 
the  wall  ;  and  they  buried  with  him  his  money,  his  watch,  his 
rings,  his  trinkets,  and  a  chain  that  he  wore  round  his  neck. 
They  took  nothing  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  but  the  diary  of 
his  joumey,  which  Hullin  put  under  cover,  and  addressed  to 
Real  for  the  First  Consul. 

Savary  marched  back  his  troops  to  Paris  before  day,  and 
Murat's  aide-de-camp,  General  Brunet,  an  unwilling  and  hor- 
ror-struck  witness  of  the  scènes  of  the  night,  went  to  make  his 
report  to  the  govemor  of  Paris.  Murât  shed  some  teïirs.  He 
seemed  to  hâve  a  presentiment  of  a  similar  fate  which  awaited 
himself,  equally  brave  but  less  innocent,  on  the  beach  of  the 
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bay  of  Naples.  Savarj,  on  the  march  back  to  Paris,  met  Béai, 
ygfho  was  going,  he  said,  to  Vincennes,  to  interrogate  the  Duke 
d*£nghien,  and  who  seemed  to  be  confonnded  at  so  prompt 
an  exécution.  They  both  pioceeded  n^pidlj,  without  going 
through  Paris,  to  Malmaîson,  to  acqnaint  tbe  Fiist  Consul  with 
the  event 

There  bas  since  been  groonded — i^Km  tbis  hypothesis  of 
Béai  going  too  late  to  Vincennes,  owing  to  a  fiatally  prolonged 
sleep,  and  to  a  confusion  of  orders  imperfecUy  onderstood — a 
System  of  excuses  which  would  tbrow  npon  chance  the  whole 
crime  of  such  a  death.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  sucb  a  point, 
or  to  believe  it.  Tbis  System  may  exoneiate  Béai,  but  it 
cannot  absolve  the  First  Consul.  How  could  they  bave  made 
80  many  preparatbns,  and  crowded  so  many  instruments  of 
jndgment  and  of  exécution  into  one  single  nigbt,  if  the  con- 
demnation  and  death  of  the  prince  had  not  been  determined 
npon  ?  Was  the  life  or  death  of  the  last  of  the  Condés  (car- 
riedoff  by  anarmed  force,  and  murdered  in  a  ditch,)  whicb  was 
to  astonish  and  agitate  ail  Europe,  so  trifling  an  eyent  in  the 
famé  and  the  political  career  ci  Bonaparte,  on  the  point  of 
ascending  a  throne,  that  he  should  permit  an  aide-deH»mp  like 
Savary  to  deceive  with  impunity  either  bis  justice  or  lus  cle- 
mency  ?  Was  Bonaparte  a  man  likely  to  permit  others  to  shed, 
unknown  to  him,  the  blood  of  sucb  a  x>er8on?  And  if  they  had 
done  so,  would  he  baye  accepted  the  odious  responsibility  of  it? 
Would  he  bave  tolerated  and  rewarded  the  authors  of  such 
a  crime?  Nol  everything  indic%tes  that  he  hastened  the 
exécution  with  a  concealed  hand;  and  that  he  only  wisbed  to 
leave  floating  over  the  transaction  a  species  of  nncertain  chance, 
which  might  baye  disconcerted  his  clemency,  in  order  to  enjoy, 
at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  of  the  death  and  the  popu 
larity  of  the  pardcm. 

Savary  first  arrived  at  Malmaison.  The  First  Consul,  who 
was  not  a  man  of  early  habits,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  of 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  of  rémoise.  He  was  aiready  in  bis  cabi- 
net, with  bis  secretary  Menneval,  at  daybreak.  Savaiy  made 
his  report  of  the  night  s  proceedings,  and  mentioned  bis  tardy 
meeting  with  Béai  on  his  retom.    Béai  then  entered,  and  in 
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his  historj  recounted  the  misunderBtanding,  whether  accidentai 
or  intentional,  whicb  had  prevented  him  from  arriving  m  time 
at  Vincennes.  Inatead  of  the  explosion  of  reproaches,  €i  in- 
dignation and  of  anger,  that  snch  an  exécution  ahonld  call 
forth  from  such  a  soûl,  on  leaming  that  they  had  atained  bis 
memoiy  and  annihilated  his  virtue,  the  First  Consul  listened 
to  them  in  silence,  withont  anj  aign  of  émotion  or  sorrow,  and 
only  said,  "Tis  well!**  From  that  time  he  extended  bis 
favoura,  and  never  ceased  to  load  them  with  wealth  and 
honours. 

XX. 

The  following  daj,  at  the  moment  when  the  commandant 
Harel  was  passing  over  the  drawbridge  of  the  castle,  to  aettle 
the  account  of  the  inn-keeper  of  Vincennes,  who  had  supplied 
the  supper  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  post-coach  with  four 
horses,  in  whîch  were  a  young  lady  and  an  old  gentleman, 
stopped  at  the  inn  door,  where  they  inquired  if  a  prisoner  of 
distinction  had  not  been  shut  up  the  evening  before  in  the 
fortress.  On  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  from  the  boy  wbo 
had  served  the  supper  of  the  prince,  but  wbo  was  ignorant  of 
his  name,  the  young  lady  and  her  companion  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  looked  for  a  long  time,  witb  moistened  eyes,  upon 
the  donjon  and  towers  of  the  castle.  A  rumour  nfterwards 
spread  about  that  it  was  the  Princess  Charlotte,  hastening 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to  implore* a  pardon  for  him 
that  she  loved,  or  to  share  with  him  his  prison.  She  only 
arived  in  Paris  in  time  to  leam  his  death,  and  to  moum  their 
etemal  séparation. 

XXL 

The  First  Consul  had  said,  "  'Tis  well  !**  But  conscience, 
equity,  and  humanity  protest  alike  against  this  satisfaction  of  a 
murderer  wbo  applauds  himself.  He  claimed  this  crime  to 
himself  alone,  in  his  révélations  at  Saint  Helena.  Let  him 
then  keep  it  ail  to  himself  f  He  bas  mowed  down  millions  of 
men  by  the  hand  of  war  ;  and  mad  humanity,  partial  against 
itself  for  what  it  calls  glory,  bas  pardoned  him.    He  bas  slain 
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one  alone  croelly,  lîke  a  coward,  io  the  dark,  b^the  consciences 
of  prevaricating  jndges,  and  bj  the  balls  of  mercemiy  ezeca- 
donere,  iritboat  risking  his  owa  breast,  not  as  a  warrior,  bot 
eren  as  a  morderer.  Neither  mankînd  nor  tàatory  will  erar 
pardon  faim  ihis  fp'UiTig  of  blood  A  tomb  bas  beea  laised  to 
him  ander  the  dôme  boitt  b;  Looîa  XIT.  at  tbe  paUce  of  tbe 
Invalida,  nbero  the  statues  of  twelve  victories,  bewo  ont  from 
ons  Bii^le  block  of  granité,  harmonizîng  «ith  tlie  massj  pillait 
nhich  support  tbo  loftj  edifîoe,  aeem  to  stand  tbe  sentinels  of 
agea  around  the  orn  of  porphjry  which  contains  bia  bonea. 
But  there  is  in  the  shade,  and  aeated  on  bis  sepulchre,  an.  inrï- 
aibls  Gtatoe  «bicb  tamishes  and  blights  ail  the  others,— the 
statue  of  a  Toung  taan,  tum  b^  hired  nocturnal  assassina,  fïom 
the  artns  of  W  he  loved,  from  the  inviolable  asytnm  in  vrhich 
he  conSded,  and  slaaghlereâ  b;  the  lïgfat  of  a  lantem  at  the 
foot  of  the  palace  of  bis  sires.  People  go  to  visit,  witb  a  cold 
cnriosity,  the  battle-fields  of  Uaren^  of  Austerlitz,  ef  Wa- 
gram,  of  Leipsio,  snd  of  Waterloo;  the7  walk  orer  them  irith 
diy  ejee  ;  then  Ûaij  are  ehown,  at  the  angls  of  a  wall,  round 
,  the  foondations  t4  Ylncennes,  at  the  bottom  of  a  trencb,  a 
place  coTered,«ith  nettles  and  nurshmallons,  and  thej  ex- 
claim — "  It  is  there  !  "  With  a  ci;  of  indignation  they  cany 
from  the  spot  so  etenud  pi^  for  the  victùn,  and  an  implacable 
resentment  against  the  assassin  I 

This  resentment  is  a  vengeanee  for  the  past ,  bat  it  is  aiso 
a  lesson  for  the  fattue  liet  the  ambitioiis,  whether  soldiers, 
tribunes,  or  kii^,  reflect,  that  if  there  aia  mercenary  soldiers 
Io  serre  them,  and  Satterers  to  excuse  them  while  they  retgn, 
there  is  the  conscience  of  humanîty  afterrards.  to  jadge  them, 
and  pitj  to  dttest  them  "Xb»  maidem  bai  bot  hii  boar,— 
th«  vietim  bas  ^  etanitjir  I 
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SucH  was  the  family  of  the  Bourbons,  with  its  old  men,  its 
men  of  mature  âge,  its  young  princes,  ail  who  were  présent, 
and  ail  who  were  absent  ;  its  victims  and  its  souvenirs  consti- 
tuting  a  portion  of  its  name,  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  memory 
of  Europe,  at  the  moment  Napoléon  was  taking  leave  of 
Fontainebleau. 

The  symptoms  of  his  décline,  and  the  hopes  of  his  min 
had  not  left  the  members  of  this  family  indiffèrent,  or  inactive, 
during  the  campaign  of  Paris.     The  policy  of  Louis  XVIIL  at 
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Hartwâll  WM  prepoml  to  dispute  and  to  gather  tbe  inherîtance 
of  the  throne  which  tbe  Empira  ma  going  to  leave  vacant. 
TbÎB  enlighteofid  pnnce,  ai  once  patient  and  Bolicitoos  for  the 
reign  that  waa  spproaching  hJni,  ^d  not  wish  that  hîs  dynasty 
Bbould  attempt  on  the  continent  adventaires  disproportioned  to 
ita  Btrengtli.  He  knew  tliat  hia  power  la^  in  hu  name,  and  in 
the  hereditarj  principlo  of  that  pover,  which  victorioas  Europe 
mnild  be  indnced  to  aphold,  to  foimd  something  analogous  to 
itself  in  France.  He  considered  himself  as  a  dogma,  and  not 
as  a  Pretonder.  The  word  legitimacy,  which  bo  well  eupresaed 
this  principle  and  this  dogma,  had  been  adapted  and  made 
popular  bj  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  but  it  had  been  invented  bj 
Louis  XYIII.  at  Baitwell.  The  impatience  of  the  Connt 
d'Artois,  and  of  hia  little  court  of  cbivalry,  oonld  not  recoudle 
itself  to  thèse  slow  proceedin^.  This  prince  and  hia  friends 
ardentlj  desired  to  throw  themselves  into  the  midat  of  eveots 
and  the  midst  of  the  allies  in  Franco,  to  taks  adTant^e  of 
circumstances,  to  form  again  ia  the  interior,  if  possible,  an 
armj  of  princes,  to  invita  tbe  cabinets  of  tbe  oooleeced  sove- 
reigns  to  the  object  of  their  wisbee.  to  prerent  a  peace  with 
Napoléon  and,  aboro  ail,  to  substitata  themselvea  bj  some 
explosion  of  royalist  opinion,  to  tbe  r^^enc;  of  Uario-Louise, 
to  Ihe  proclamation  of  a  second  Empire  on  the  head  of  Napo- 
léon 11-,  or  to  the  republican  enteiprisea  of  tbe  Senate,  which, 
aller  baving  sold  ils  ambition  to  despotism,  mi^t  attampt  to 
perpetuate  ÏG  b;  selling  it  to  tbe  Bepublio. 

n. 

Lonia  XVIII.,  who  eqoaQj  dreaded  the  lent^  and  ^ 
ardour  to  reign,  or  self-importance  of  hia  brother,  had  retarded, 
M  maoh  as  he  could  with  deoeney,  the  impatience  to  proœed 
to  the  continent,  which  devoured  die  souI  of  thé  Connt  d'Artois. 
Thia  waa  a  wiae  tboughL  The  Bourbons,  to  be  powerful  and 
popolar  in  France,  in  tbe  erent  of  a  Reeloration,  shonld  bave 
been  called  bj  tbe  nation  as  savioura  aAer  the  conqnest,  and 
not  presented,  patranised,  or  imposed  bj  tbe  banda  of  the  ooi^ 
querors.     Thia  would  be  a  etain  wbicb  woald  extend  orer  aU 
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their  reigns,  and  inrhich  would  entirely  fidsify  their  position. 
Mixed  up  by  the  nation  with  its  reverses  and  with  the  foreign 
armies,  thèse  princes  would  thns  unjostly  aj^pear  to  make  a 
part  of  its  sorrows  and  its  humiliations.  But  thooghts  so  pio- 
vident  and  so  wise  did  not  enter  into  tho  preoipîtate  and  super- 
ficial  councils  of  the  Count  d'Artois.  The  policy  of  thèse  two 
brothers  was  already  as  opposite  in  the  land  of  their  exile  as  it 
iras  to  be  on  their  native  soiL  Louis  XVIII.  aj^^^eared  to  the 
Count  d'Artois  a  pédagogue»  sedentary  and  pedantio*  badly 
cured  of  the  philosophical  and  levolutionary  doctrines  oî  1789, 
a  sort  of  crowned  Jacobin.  The  Count  d'Artois,  in  the  eyes  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  was  still  the  theetrical  hero  of  Coblentz,  with  a 
good  heart,  a  weak  understanding,  an  âge  advanced  without 
maturity,  youth  and  giddiness  under  grey  hairs,  a  policy  of  pré- 
judices, a  brother,  in  short,  compromising  and  dangerous.  But 
the  common  cause  and  hopes  united  them,  and  forced  tbem  to 
an  appearance  of  acting  in  concert.  Louis  XVIII.  could, 
therefore,  only  employ  over  his  brother  the  influence  of  title,  of 
âge,  and  of  counsel,  without  constraining  him  by  an  autbority 
which  would  hâve  wounded  and  divided  the  family,  before  the 
royalîst  emigrants,  and  in  the  face  of  Europe. 

Amongstthe  young  princes,  the  Duke  de  Beny,  his  father's 
favourite,  appeared  to  follow  the  prématuré  and  adventurous 
policy  of  the  Count  d'Artois  ;  the  other,  the  Duke  d'Aûgou- 
le  me,  with  a  modest  spirit,  reflective  and  subordinate,  was 
obedîent  to  the  inspirations  of  his  uncle  Louis  XVIII.  The 
Duchess  dAngoulême,  equally  venorated  by  both  courts,  of 
J^ondon  and  of  Hartwell,  the  victim  of  the  Révolution,  had  no 
other  policy  than  her  tcars  and  her  resentment  against  the 
persecutors  of  her  father.  Everything  which  dated  from  his 
scafifold  appeared  to  her  either  madness  or  crime  No  one 
could  blâme  those  préjudices  which  were,  so  to  speak,  sanctified 
in  bel  by  filial  piety  and  by  the  blood  of  her  family  But  this 
princess  had,  more  than  any  member  of  her  family,  that  manli- 
ness  of  heart.  and  that  mtrepidity  of  resolution  which  she  had 
received  from  the  veins  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  did  ail  in  kei 
power  to  infuse  ;heu  heroism  into  the  mind  of  her  husband 
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Lods  Xnil.  yieUtd  thea,  ndier  tiiaii  agreed  firon  con- 
ncdon.  ta  Ûtt  cntrMtiea  of  the  Count  d'Aztois  and  of  his 
nepbows,  tint  tlu;  ebotild  qoit  Engkod,  tnd  lisk  themaelTes 
on  tba  continent  1d  tbe  méléa  of  orents  «iùoh  the  Coalition 
vu  aboat  to  produeo  in  Fnaoe.  Tha  Britîsh  OoTemment 
gnnted  a  passage  ta  thèse  princes  on  tbe  1-lth  of  Jonuaiy, 
1814,  on  boord  Engliah  shîps  of  war.  Thej  saiied  wich  the 
Tsgue  bope  of  fioding  s  throne  onder  the  wrecka  with  nhich 
mr  and  p^^  vere  abont  to  ovenrhehn  their  oountiy  ;  but 
the;  «ers  not  aammoned  thither  bj  aoy  pei^.  Ia  Vendée 
«as  torpid,  the  eoath  «as  miting  the  march  ot  erenta,  public 
opimon  knked  on,  the  centie  ms  arming,  the  annj  «aa  figfat- 
ing.  Parô,  luled  b;  the  Impérial  conit,  hy  the  fnnctkosxies, 
by  the  police,  and  b;  the  national  guaid — that  armed  citizen- 
ahip,  indiffèrent  abont  qnamb  for  the  throno,  bat  de>Totad  t» 
palriotisin  and  good  order— ofifared  do  haadle  for  exploaioas  of 
sentiment  in  favour  of  a  forgottmi  djnaaty.  A  mormoi  ahne 
was  beginning  to  lise  hère  and  there,  for  the  name  of  that 
banished  race  which  had  ruled  over  oor  forefathers,  and  which 
appeared.  in  the  rear  of  threatening  eTcnts,  like  a  resorrection, 
or  an  ultimatA  possibility  of  Frovideooe.  Some  tinûd  oorre- 
spondents  of  Louis  XVIII.  scarcel;  rentured  to  give  him, 
from  time  to  time,  some  gênerai  infonaation  on  tbe  state  of  tbe 
pablic  mind.  Some  Parisian  salomis,  and  somo  châteaux  flat 
tered  themselvea  mysterioasl;  «ith  the  bope  <rf'  a  reetoratioD 
of  the  dyna^  of  thair  bearts.  Some  ligbt  tfareada  of  n^alist 
plots  became  visible,  more  like  a  chimera  than  a  reali^, — in- 
thgnes  ratber  than  oonapiracies,  dreama  rather  than  ente> 
prises,  eiaggeraled  bj  the  aelî-importuice  and  vaotty  of  sm» 
■peculatora  in  pablio  opinion.  Tids  waa  the  state  of  France  in 
Januarj,  1814.  The  aimies  of  the  allies  presented  no  greater 
opening  and  no  greater  handle  to  tha  deoigos  of  tha  three 
piinoes  of  the  boosa  of  Boorixin.  Thaj  were,  hoiNTer,  ahont 
to  ti7  their  chance. 
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IV. 


Tbe  Count  d'Artois  andhis  two  sons  dÎTided&olongBt  them 
the  continent  and  the  différent  frontiers  of  France.  The 
Coont  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  armies,  which  were  entering 
upon  the  north  and  east  of  France.  He  sent  his  eldest  son, 
the  Duke  d^Angouléme,  to  Spain,  to  précède  or  to  follow  the 
great  Anglo-Spanish  army,  \^hich  was  advancing  on  the  eouth 
and  on  Uie  west.  The  Duke  de  Beny,  his  second  son,  the 
most  rash  in  his  resolutions,  \^ent  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  to 
go  from  thence  in  a  vessel  and  land  in  Normandy,  vrhere  the 
most  puérile  and  the  most  perfidious  information  of  the  royalist 
agents  of  Hartwell,  flattered  him  that  he  would  be  surrounded, 
on  disembarking,  by  an  army  of  50,000  men,  alrçady  oigan- 
ized  under  the  drapeau  blanc.  Foreign  lands  always  make 
Pretenders  credulous,  because  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing 
their  country  always  goes  for  half  in  the  illusions  which  in- 
terested  agents  make  them  conceive 

V. 

The  Count  d'Artois  dîsembarked  in  Holland,  with  a  small 
court,  which  increased  on  the  road— M.  De  Trogoff,  De  Wals, 
D*£scars,  De  Poliguac,  De  Bruges,  and  his  most  assiduous 
counsellor,  the  Abbé  de  Latil.  From  Holland  they  ascended 
the  Rhine  on  the  German  side,  and  entered  France  by  Switz- 
erland.  He  did  not  in  any  part  précède  the  Austrian  invasion, 
and  the  gênerais  of  this  army  gave  him  neither  obstacle  nor 
assistance.  They  allowed  him  to  enter  unperceived,  like  a 
simple  emigrant,  into  the  towns  they  occupied.  The  people, 
intimidated  by  the  foreign  occupation,  did  not  move  upon  his 
passage.  A  few  gentlemen,  in  small  numbers,  and  with 
extrême  circumspection,  arrived  only  one  by  one,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  towns  and  provinces,  to  présent  him  with  their  fidelity, 
and  submit  to  him  a  revival    of  the  Coblentz  plans,  with 
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imaginary  populations,  indiffèrent  until  then  about  his  name. 
After  a  short  résidence  at  Pontarlier  he  went  to  Vesoul.  The 
recollection  of  the  reported  intrigues  between  Fouché,  Borel, 
and  Pichegru  made  him  think  that  thèse  departments  of 
Franche  Comté  would  nse  on  his  approach,  with  the  double 
fanatidsm  of  Spanish  catholidsm  and  emigrant  royaltj.  The 
prince  was  sadlj  imdeceived  at  the  first  step.  They  saw  him 
pass  with  indifférence.  The  Austrian  commandants  refused 
to  open  the  gâtes  of  Vesoul  to  him,  and  would  not  allow  him 
to  enter  but  as  a  simple  traveller.  He  was  forbidden  to  assume 
anj  title  which  might  préjudice  the  question  of  the  throne  in 
France.  Some  visits,  received  in  a  hôtel  of  the  citj,  were  the 
onlj  réception  he  got  from  the  populace.  The  congress  of 
Chatillon,  which  was  still  negociating  with  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Napoléon,  chilled  the  soûls  of  the  people,  and  made  a 
solitude  around  a  prince  who  might  be  a  king  to-day  and 
proscribed  to-morrow. 

VI. 

But  he  hoped  better  things  from  the  Russian  armies,  which 
occupied  Lorraine.  He  demanded  of  them  open  protection 
and  support  for  his  cause  ;  but  the  Russian  gênerais  harshlj 
eluded  his  request.  Thej  authorized  him,  however,  to  go  to 
Nancy,  but  alone,  without  cockade,  without  décoration,  without 
any  other  political  title  than  his  name,  and  on  condition  that 
he  would  not  lodge  in  any  public  édifice.  The  Count  d* Artois, 
thus  denationalized,  repaired  to  Nancy,  where  he  received 
the  hospitality  of  a  simple  citizen.  He  there  established  a 
little  centre  of  secret  négociations  with  the  genends  of  the 
àllied  powers,  and  still  more  nûsty  manœuvres  with  the  ambi- 
tious  malcontents  of  the  party  of  M.  de  Talleyiand,  and  with 
some  royalists  of  Paris.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  was  the  most 
active,  the  most  insinuating,  and  the  most  intrepid  agent  of 
this  wandering  court  He  penetrated  even  to  the  Empeior 
Akxander,  and  made  this  prince  believe  in  an  immense 
loyalist  cause  which  only  existed  in  his  wishes  ;  he  dispelled 
ftom  his  mind,  and  the  minds  of  his  ministers,  the  idea  of  th« 
boundless  power  of  Napoléon  over  the  hearts  of  the  Frenob  ; 
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he  flew  from  Paris  to  Nancy,  from  Nancy  to  Saint  Dizier, 
from  the  Count  d'Artois  to  M.  de  Taîleyrand,  from  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  Fouché,  from  Fouché  ijo  the  royalists,  and  from 
the  royalists  to  the  republicans,  insinuating  to  this  one  a 
mission,  forcing  a  word  from  another,  hère  interpreting  silence, 
there  language,  risking  his  liberty  and  his  life  on  the  high 
roads  between  the  two  armies.  Importunate  at  first,  very  soon 
useful,  and  at  once  necessary  to  ail,  he  thus  combiued,  almost 
in  himself,  the  threads  of  a  triple  royalist  négociation,  of 
i?hich  he  had  taken  the  initiative  in  his  rash  and  agitating 
disposition. 

YIL 

The  Count  d'Artois,  discouraged  and  nearly  surrounded  at 
Nancy,  by  the  reflux  of  the  French  anny»  and  fearing  the  fate  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  prepared  to  fly  again  from  Lorraine, 
when  LI.  do  VitroIIes  came  to  beg  of  him  not  to  do  violence  to 
his  fortune  by  such  a  step,  but  to  maintain  himself,  even  at 
the  price  of  some  dangers  and  somo  mortifications,  on  the  line 
of  events.  He  commun icatcd  to  the  prince  the  bold  and 
décisive  resolution  which  his  counsels  and  those  of  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  had  induced  the  Emperor  Alexauder  and  Blucher  to 
take, — to  march  at  ail  hazards  directly  upon  Paris.  Might 
not  the  prince,  he  said,  cxpcct  everything  from  a  capitulation 
of  Paris,  forccd  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  sovereigns  in  proclaiming  a  govemment 
in  France,  from  the  zcal  of  his  friends,  from  the  clever  con- 
nivance  of  M.  de  Talleyitmd,  from  the  complicity  of  Fouché, 
from  the  weariness  of  the  country,  from  the  impatience  for 
vengeance  of  the  republicau  party,  ready  to  compound  for  a 
libéral  constitution,  and,  finally,  from  the  movcments  in  France. 

Vin. 

The  Count  d'Artois  accordingly  remained,  and  approached 
the  capital  step  by  step,  in  proportion  as  tbe  foreigners  opened 
the  road  for  him.  M.  de  VitroIIes,  arrcstcd  for  a  moment  by 
tlie  French  troops,  then  cscaped,  retm*ned  to  Paris,  and  did 
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not  cease  to  keep  bis  new  master  acquainted  with  the  secret 
manœuvres  which  he  was  brewing  for  his  cause,  'with  the 
familiars  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  with  the  republicans,  and  mih 
tbe  rojalists  of  the  high  aristocracj  of  the  faubourg  Saint 
Germain.  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  the  art  to  make  the  army  of 
the  allies  believe  that  he  was  the  représentative  of  an  irré- 
sistible force  in  the  interior,  and  to  make  the  différent  parties 
of  the  capital  believe  that  he  had  the  promise  of  the  allied 
powers  in  faveur  of  the  Bourbons.  He  ifas  the  fréquent 
concocter  and  intermediate  agent,  by  himself,  of  three  or  four 
conspiracies.  He  conceived  them  ;  he  planned  and  combined 
them  in  his  head  ;  and  after  he  had  thus  persuaded  them  ail 
that  they  were  really  in  existence,  he  gave  them  up  to  events 
ivhich  could  not  fail  to  serve  them.  It  was  like  the  conspiracy 
of  Malet,  with  the  armies  of  Europe  behind  it,  to  give  reality 
to  the  imagination  of  the  night,  when  three  men,  from  the 
depth  of  a  prison,  had  engulfed  the  Empire,  and  created  a 
govemment  in  imagination. 

IX. 

The  Duke  d*Angoulême  found  himself  nearly  in  the  same 
perplexity  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  He  had  disembarked  at 
Saint .  Jean-de-Luz  with  some  aides-de-camp,  and  he  folio wed 
the  retreats  and  advances  of  the  English  army,  without  re- 
ceiving  either  power  or  encouragement  from  Lord  Wellington. 
From  the  head  quarters  of  this  army,  the  young  prince  scattered 
royalist  proclamations  amongst  the  Pyrénées,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  océan.  "  I  am  come,"  said  he  ;  **  I  am  in  France  ;  I 
come  to  break  your  chains  ;  I  come  to  display  the  drapeau 
blanc,  Rally  round  me,  Frenchmen  !  Let  us  march  together 
to  the  overthrow  of  tyranny.  My  hopes  will  not  be  deceived. 
I  am  the  son  of  your  kings,  and  you  are  Frenchmen  !" 

Marshal  Soult,  who  commauded  the  French  army  opposed 
to  that  of  Wellington,  replied  to  this  séduction  of  his  troopsi 
by  addresses  to  his  own  soldiers,  who  repulsed  with  indignant 
insults  thèse  incentives  to  the  défection  of  the  army. 

"  Soldiers  V*  said  the  Btill  fiûthful  lieutenant  of  Napoléon, 
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"the  gênerai  iffao  oommands  the  armj,  against  idikh  m  are 
fighting  eTeiy  daj,  has  the  impudence  to  proroka  joa  to  seditkm. 
He  speaks  of  peaœ,  and  calls  yon  to  a  cÎTil  mr  !  Thej  ïutye 
the  infamy  to  excite  you  to  hetny  yoor  oaths  to  the  Emperor- 
This  offence  can  only  be  avenged  in  blood«  To  arms  !  Let  na 
dévote  to  public  opprobrimn  and  exécration  ail  those  French 
who  would  faTour  the  insidious  projects  of  oor  enemies;  Let 
us  fight  to  the  last  the  enemies  of  our  august  Emperor  and  of 
our  country  !  Hatred  to  ail  traitors  !  War  to  the  death  to 
ihose  who  would  attempt  to  dinde  us  !  Let  us  contemplate 
the  prodigious  efforts  of  our  great  Emperor,  and  his  signal 
Tictories,  and  let  us  die  with  arms  in  our  hands  ratber  than 
survive  our  honour  T 


Thèse  reproacbes  of  Soult  against  Wellington  were  unjust. 
The  English  gênerai  remaineJ  inflexible  to  ihe  solicitations  of 
the  frieuds  of  the  Duke  d'Augouléme,  and  refused,  wiih  a 
prudent  and  blunt  fidelity,  ail  encouragement  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  lest  he  might  hâve  to  abandon  after  he  had 
compromised  it.  Tho  secret  correspondence  of  this  gênerai 
with  his  govemment,  with  the  conspirators  of  Bordeaux,  and 
with  the  Duke  d'Angoulême  himself,  since  published,  attest 
a  probity  of  character  and  a  resene  in  promising,  which  do 
honour  to  his  command.  Wellington  was,  on  the  southem 
frontier,  the  gênerai  of  the  British  govemment,  which,  of  ail 
others,  was  the  one  that  had  the  fewest  measures  to  keep  with 
the  Emperor.  The  insurrection  of  the  Pyrénées,  of  Bordeaux, 
and  of  Toulouse,  migbt  essentially  assist  his  military  opérations. 
The  drapeau  blanc^  displayed  in  the  provinces  on  the  faith  of 
the  support  of  England  to  that  cause,  might  carry  off  wholo 
departments  and  corps  d'armée  from  the  standard  of  Soult  : 
but  Wellington  would  not  purchase  thèse  advantages  at  the 
price  of  falsehood,  or  even  of  the  concealment  of  his  real 
intentions.  He  did  not  wish  to  expose  the  royalists  to  temp- 
tations,  to  insurrection  without  acknowledgment,  which  would 
deliver  them  afterwards  to  the  vengeance  of  Bonaparte.     Ho 
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wrote  constantlj  to  his  govemment  to  deter  it  from  thèse 
incitements  to  rojaltj. 

*^Twenty  years  haye  elapsed,"  he  wrote  to  the  prime 
minister,  "since  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  hâve 
quitted  France.  Thej  are  less  known  in  France  than.  the 
princes  of  anj  other  royal  bouse  of  Europe.  It  is  necessazj, 
doubtless,  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  Europe  should  expel 
Bonaparte  ;  but  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  or  by  any  other  prince  of  royal  lineage,  is  of 
little  conséquence." 

He  wrote  with  equal  frankness  and  severity  to  the  Duke 
d*Angoulême,  to  reproach  him,  or  to  interdict  him  from  using 
any  language  which  might  represent  to  the  French  people  that 
he  waa  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

XI. 

For  five  whole  months  the  Duke  of  Wellington  persîsted  in 
the  same  coldness,  and  the  Duke  d'Angoulême  lingered  at  the 
outposts  under  the  same  disoouragement  The  English  army 
regulated  its  adrance  upon  Bordeaux  according  to  the  progresa 
which  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  of  Blucher  were  making  in 
the  north.  The  infallible  genius  of  Wellington»  everywhere 
and  at  ail  times,  was  prudence.  To  advance  a  little, — ^never 
to  fall  back,  but  rather  to  die  in  the  position  taken  up,  and  to 
leave  nothing  to  fortune  but  its  chances, — this  is  the  greatness 
of  the  English  Hannibal.  Bordeaux  called  to  him  in  vain  ;  he 
did  not  listen. 

This  great  dty  was  impatient  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Napoléon.  Bordeaux  was  at  once  the  city  of  the  Girondists 
and  of  the  Vendéans  ;  reyolutionaiy,  libéral,  and  intelligent  as 
the  friends  of  Vergniaud  ;  royal,  enthusiastic,  and  daring  as 
Charette  and  La  Rochciiaquelein  ;  and  the  Connecting  tie  of 
the  west  and  the  south.  Bordeaux  was,  moreover,  a  commer- 
cial city,  the  great  port  of  our  colonies,  and  the  harbour  of  our 
merchant  navy,  at  that  time  stagnating  in  its  waters,  instead 
of  exporting  to  London  and  the  Baltio  the  wines  of  Gironde, 
and  bringing  from  St.  Domingo  the  ricb  caigoes  of  our  sugan 
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and  our  cofïees.  Under  ail  thèse  titles  Bordeaux  was  the  city 
of  opposition  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte.  This  govem- 
ment  of  war  and  of  despotism  had  annihilated  thought,  branded 
éloquence  as  a  crime,  mutilated  liberty,  sold  Louisiana,  dis- 
dained  or  lost  the  colonies,  blocked  up  the  seas,  destrojed 
maritime  commerce,  and  reduced  Bordeaux  to  penury  and 
humiliation.  Every  class  of  the  population,  sailors,  merchants, 
advocates,  farmers, — ail  opinions,  révolution  or  rojalism,  were 
mingled  together  in  one  universal  hatred  of  the  iron  régime  of 
Napoléon.  Bordeaux  longed  for  the  fall  of  his  despotism,  as 
insuring  its  own  résurrection.  No  city,  therefore,  could  be 
better  chosen  for  the  centre  of  a  secret  conspiracy,  and  the 
focus  of  a  décisive  explosion,  against  an  Empire  yrhich  weighed 
heavily  on  the  affections  in  La  Vendée,  on  opinions  in  the 
Gironde,  and  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  of  this  blockaded 
shore  of  the  océan. 

XII. 

This  conspiracy  had  been  organized  thero  since  the  Hussian 
disasters,  between  a  email  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bor- 
deaux of  ail  classes,  and  some  gentlemen  of  La  Vendée.  Thèse 
opeu  conspirators  had  no  occasion  to  confide  their  secret  views 
to  the  multitude;  for  they  were  certain  to  follow  on  the  very 
day  when  the  conspiracy  should  be  ripe  for  exploding.  Tho 
heai'ts  of  the  crowd  were  almost  unanimous  for  the  conspi- 
rators, and  the  national  war  had  only  to  change  its  colours 
to  be  tho  army  of  an  insurrection.  The  municipal  authorities 
of  tho  city,  and  M.  Linch,  mayor  of  Bordeaux,  came  to  an  un- 
derstanding  with  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  brother  to  the  hero 
of  La  Vendée,  and  with  the  emissaries  of  the  Duke  d'Angou 
Icme.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  English  gênerai  himself  who 
restrained  the  explosion  of  Bordeaux.  The  royalist  committee 
of  this  city  had  sent  him  several  deputations,  soliciting  him  to 
advance  with  confidence,  and  occupy  the  city;  but  this  he 
declined  doing.  General  Lord  Beresford,  who  commanded  the 
advauce-guard,  at  length  received  orders  to  approach  the  city  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  received  an  order  from  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  abstain  rigidly  from  exciting  any  insurrection  against 
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tbe  impérial  govenunent,  and  from  entering  into  any  engage- 
ment with  the  specolative  cause  of  the  Boorbons.  Lord 
Beresford,  more  strongly  inflaenced  than  his  gênerai  bj  the 
entreaties  of  the  Duke  d*Angoulême  and  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  Bordeaux,  advanced  on  the  city  -with  15,000  men,  and  tole- 
rated  the  présence  of  the  Duke  d*Angoulême  at  his  head 
quarters.  On  his  approach  the  conspiracy  broke  out  The 
commissioner  of  Louis  XVIII..  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  went  to 
the  Hôtel  de  Ville,  accompanied  by  ail  the  rojalistyouth  of  the 
country,  con6nned  the  mayor,  M.  Linch,  and  the  municipal 
council  in  their  functions,  who  became  suprême  on  the  flight 
of  the  impérial  authorities.  M.  de  Saint  Germain  administered 
to  them  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th  March,  the  whole  city 
accompanied  their  magistrates  to  meet  the  Duke  d*Angoulême, 
vrho  was  advancing  with  the  Ënglish  army.  The  authorities, 
on  seeing  him,  tore  ofT  the  symbols  of  the  Empire,  which  they 
had  till  then  wom,  threw  them  in  the  dust,  and  hoisted  the 
white  cockade.  "  Take  care,"  said  Beresford  to  them  ;  "  per- 
baps  you  ruin  yourseWes  the  moment  you  repudiate  Napoléon. 
The  allied  powers  are  still  negociating  with  him  at  the  congress 
of  Chatillon.  However,  you  are  your  own  masters.  Your 
resolutions  do  not  concem  me.  1  take  possession  of  your  city, 
in  the  name  of  the  belligerent  powers." 

xin. 

The  Duke  d*Angoulême  marched  àlone,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  Ënglish  columns,  surrounded  by  the  youth  of 
Bourdeaux  and  of  La  Vendée.  This  cortège,  with  cries  of  ••  Vive 
le  Roi  !  "  carried  with  it  the  excited  populace  ;  and  the  duke 
responded  to  the  acclamations  of  the  people  by  promises  which 
resounded  joyfully  in  the  heart  of  the  country  :  "  No  more 
war  !  no  more  conscription  !  no  more  duty  on  wines  !  "  The 
drapeau  blanc  was  suddenly  unfolded  on  ail  the  public  édifices, 
and,  âoating  from  the  Windows  of  ail  the  bouses,  saluted  the 
return  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  M.  Laine,  whose  courage  and 
the  anger  of  Bonaparte  had  pointed  out  to  the  esteem  and 
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popularity  of  La  Gironde — a  man  who  pleased  the  republicaoB 
by  bis  opinions,  the  royaliste  by  bis  borror  of  tyranny,  and  ail 
by  bis  éloquence  and  bis  yîrtae — was  inyested  with  suprême 
autbority,  in  tbe  name  of  the  consummated  révolution.  Thia 
stroke  convulsed  the  south,  and  prodoced  ooiresponding  moYO 
ments  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Empire. 

XIV. 

But  it  did  not  afiect  Lord  Wellington.  Tbis  gênerai, 
tempted  in  vain  by  M.  Linch,  by  tbe  Duke  d'Angoulème,  and 
by  tbe  rojralists  of  the  two  provinces,  refused  to  go  to  the 
extremity  of  taking  on  bis  own  responsibility  tbe  revolutionaiy 
movements  wbicb  be  was  entreated  to  support,  by  sending 
some  troops  into  tbe  rising  provinces'.  He  reprimanded  Lord 
Beresford  for  baving  shown  tbe  least  public  préférence  for  tbe 
royalist  cause,  and  he  repulsed,  with  inûexibility,  tbe  demanda 
of  the  Duke  d'Angoulême. 

"  It  is  against  my  ndvice  and  my  opinion,"  he  replied  to 
thîs  prince,  after  the  12th  of  March,  "that  certain  persons  of 
the  city  of  Bordeaux  bave  thought  proper  to  proclaim  King 
Louis  XVIII.  Thèse  persons  bave  not  given  themselves  any 
trouble;  they  bave  not  furuished  one  farthing,  nor  levied  a 
single  Boldier  to  sustain  their  cause;  and  now,  because  they 
bave  incurred  some  danger,  they  accuse  me  of  not  supporting 
them  with  my  troops.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  not  going  beyoïid 
the  line  of  my  duty  in  leuding  your  cause  the  least  protection 
or  the  slighteat  support.  The  public  must  know  the  truth. 
If  within  ten  days  more  you  do  not  contradict  the  proclamation 
of  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux,  which  assigns  to  me  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  Bordeaux  royalists,  I  shall  publicly  falsify  it 
myself." 

But  while  Lord  Wellington  was  thus  rigidly  keeping  him- 
self  in  reserve,  the  course  of  events  at  Paris  was  leading 
France  and  tho  allies  to  the  complète  overlhrow  of  the 
Empire. 

With  respect  to  the  Duke  de  Berry  being  speedily  unde- 
ccived  as  to  the  pretended  insurrection  in  Normandy,  wbich 
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"was  to  receive  him  on  the  shore,  and  to  oondact  him  in  triampli 
to  the  veiy  gâtes  of  Paris,  be  remained  in  the  island  of  Jersej 
in  sight  of  France,  apprehending  a  snare  of  the  police  of 
Boni^parte,  in  every  new  proposai  of  a  landing  which  he  re- 
caived  finoai  the  west.  He  still,  howaver,  maintained  some 
insignificant  correspondence  with  the  subaltem  agents  of  roy- 
alism  in  Paris  ;  and  he  did  not  leave  the  island  for  that  city 
until  after  the  révolution  had  been  completed,  and  quietly 
secured  on  the  throne  with  his  nncle  Louis  XYIII. 

XV. 

We  hâve  left  Paris,  after  the  entrance  of  the  allies,  fluc- 
tuating  between  the  différent  parties  which  the  irretrievable 
downfall  of  Napoléon,  now  universally  hailed,  left  in  France. 
We  bave  beheld  the  small  nomber  of  rojalists  issning  firom  the 
noble  families,  or  the  liteiary  and  libéral  clubs  of  the  capital, 
meet  together,  the  day  of  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns,  on  the 
Boulevards,  déclare  themselves  for  Ûie  retnm  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  endeavour  (without  oppositicm,  although  without  support 
from  the  populace  who  were  equally  disaffected  towards  the 
Empire)  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  the  strangers,  as  to  their 
strength,  by  the  energy  of  their  enthusiasm.  Every  succeed- 
ing  hour  had  given  them  more  stability  and  more  audacity. 
Paris  and  ail  France  were  in  one  of  those  période  of  prostration 
and  fluctuation,  fréquent  in  the  history  of  nations,  when  a  few 
active,  bold,  and  well-concerted  bande  are  suffîcient  to  give  an 
unexpected  and  gênerai  current  to  afiairs. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Abbé  Louis,  the  Âbbé  de  Pradt, 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  chaplain  of  the  Emperor — first  the 
flatterer  and  then  the  insulter  of  his  fortunes,  (a  man  whose 
nature  was  intellectual  but  turbulent,  and  disrespectful  of  itself 
in  its  versatility)  ;  M.  de  VitroUes,  the  Duke  d'Albeiig.  M.  de 
Jaucoiurt,  the  proprietors  of  the  Journal  dtè  Débats^  Laborie, 
who  was  iuveterate  in  plotting,  and  furioos  in  intrigues  ;  the 
two  Bertins,  friends  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  (hackneyed  since 
1 789  in  revolutionary  matters,  and  possessing  a  superiority  of 
tactÎGS  and  of  intellect  which  oonstituted  them  tnie  statesmen 
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of  public  Opinion)  ;  tbe  Abbé  de  Montesqaioa,  M.  de  Château* 
briand  himself,  a  single  page  of  whose  writingthenbent  destin j 
to  his  opinions  ;  Matthew  de  Montmorency,  a  great  name  and  a 
great  soûl  ;  Sosthène  de  la  Eochefoucault,  his  son-in-law,  whose 
devotcdness  was  a  passion  ;  ail  Madame  de  StaëVs  party  ;  a  few 
of  the  heads  of  the  republican  party,  who  had  outlived  tyranny 
in  the  Senate  ;  the  young  arîstocracy  and  the  young  literati, 
in  a  hurry  to  rush,  with  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  blood,  înto 
novelty,  under  antique  names  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ever  foremost 
party  of  those  who  veer  with  the  wind,  and  who  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  hours  of  a  reign  to  occupy  the  avenues 
to  favour  and  power  ; — such  were  the  prime  agents  of  the  agi- 
tation which  led  to  the  movements  of  the  Restoration. 

Nevertheless,  two  camps  were  already  visibly  marked  ont 
in  the  royalist  party  ;  those  who  wished  to  recall  the  Bourbons 
as  masters,  and  those  who  wanted  to  admit  tliem  on  conditions, 
and  oblige  them  to  associate  with  their  reign  the  men  of  the 
Empire,  the  Senate,  and  constitutional  principles,  in  orderthat 
their  return  might  neither  be  the  ruin  of  their  political  fortunes, 
nor  an  apostasy  from  the  Révolution. 

XVI. 

This  latter  party,  which  was  under  theespecial  direction  of 
M  de  Talleyrand,  and  into  which  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  purposely  retarded  the  current  of  royalist 
opinion,  and  negociated,  sometimes  in  secret,  sometiraes  openly, 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  still  at  Ilartwell,  to  obtain  from  him  pledges 
and  concessions,  relying  on  the  shadow  of  that  Senate  which 
was  already  ruined  in  the  minds  of  the  nation,  and  vainly  en- 
deavoured  to  regain  a  little  esteem  by  interposing,  as  the 
représentatives  of  the  liberties  it  had  sold,  between  the  king 
and  the  people  ;  but  it  was  too  évident  that  it  represented 
nothing  but  its  own  cupidity  and  ail  the  shameful  servi) ities  of 
the  reign  of  Napoléon.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  Senate,  at  this 
critical  juncture,  was  another  act  of  baseness,  which  rather  de- 
graded  than  popularized  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  country. 
The  constitution  which  it  demanded,  as  a  condition  of  its  recall 
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of  the  Bourbons,  \na  nothing  more  than  a  stipulation  for  its  own 
endowments  and  honours.  It  had  once  sold  liborty,  and  wanted 
to  sell  it  again  ;  but  the  people  were  notto  be  deceiTed.  Four 
or  five  great  characters  alone  out  of  this  body  had  escaped  the 
gênerai  corruption,  and  sought  to  discover,  among  the  ruina  of 
the  Empire,  some  of  the  foundations  of  ancient  liberty. 

XVIL 

The  Senate,  in  seyeral  meetings  of  the  committee,  proposed 
the  basis  of  the  déclaration  of  principles  which  it  would  re- 
quire  any  govemment  io  accept  as  a  preliminaiy  It  did  not  yet 
name  the  Bourbons  ;  as  it  desired,  before  naming  them,  that 
Louis  XVIII.  should  explain  himself,  and  déclare  by  what  right, 
and  on  what  conditions,  he  re-claimed  the  throne.  The  Abbé 
de  Montesquieu,  the  oonfidential  agent  of  this  prince  with  the 
Senate  and  in  the  provisional  govemmenc,  insisted  that  the 
senators  should,  in  the  first  instance,  recognise  the  authority  of 
the  King.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  complaisant  to  ail,  wavered 
between  both  parties,  advising  both,  prompting  résistance  on  tha 
one  hand  and  concessions  on  the  other.  He  was  in  daily  con* 
versation  with  the  senators  ;  maintaining  secret  correspondence 
with  Hartwell,  and  still  more  guarded  relations  \nth  the  court 
of  Artois  at  Nancy,  through  M.  de  Vitrolles  ;  intimate  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  M.  de  Nesselix>de, 
and  M.  de  Mettemich;  guided  by  drcumstances,  changing 
cvery  hour,  and  faithful  to  one  interest  alone— that  of  bis  own 
importance  and  future  prospects. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  events  which  transpired  in  Paris, 
between  the  downfall  of  Napoléon  and  the  entry  of  the  Bourbons, 
would  be  only  to  describe  the  fluctuations  of  this  long  and 
tiresome  intrigue,  tomake  the  Bourbons  believe  that  the  Senate 
liad  the  power  of  awarding  the  Empire,  and  to  make  the 
Senate  beliere  that  the  Bourbons  feared  and  wished  to  compound 
with  it  The  Bourbons,  without  doubt,  had  to  compromise,  for 
sake  of  their  security,  with  the  spirit  of  the  time*  which  had 
Bprung  youthful  and  impatient  firom  the  ruins  of  &Uen  despo- 
tism;  Imt  from  this  time  forward  an  irrésistible  mo?emept 
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impelled  France  towards  them  by  a  sensé  of  their  neoessity,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  retard  this  movement^ 
anj  more  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to 
acoelerate  it.  Napoléon  was  the  antipathj  of  Europe,  the 
Itepublio  was  the  Serrer  of  the  arîstocraciesand  thrones,  and  the 
regency  of  Marie-Louise  was  but  the  guardianship  of  Austria; 
while  the  Duke  d'Orléans,  then  unknoym,  was  a  description  of 
family  usurpation,  the  inost  «uspicious  and  dangerous  to  dynas- 
ties and  the  division  of  France  was  a  crime  against  nationality» 
and  therefore  Impoasible.  The  necessity  of  peaoe,  the  impa- 
taenoe  to  £ree  the  oountiy  fxom  fbreign  occupation,  the  disgust 
oC  glory,  the  exhaustion  of  wealth  and  of  population,  the  infla> 
ence  of  foreign  cabinets  who  could  find  no  solid  pledge  of 
reconciliation  except  in  the  legitimate  princes,  the  impossibility 
of  leaving  a  conquered  people  longer  in  suspense, — together 
wîth  recollections,  fears  and  hopes, — ail  drove  the  political 
feelings  of  France  to  the  Eestoration.  Eyen  the  army  did  nol 
resist,  and  its  chiefs  hastened  to  welcome  the  new  princes. 

Men  arrogate  to  themselves  the  work  of  God,  when  they 
prétend  to  bave  created  such  movements  as  thèse  ;  yet  they  in 
reality  but  follow  them  ;  ail  individual  acts  being  lost  in  thèse 
great  instinctive  impulses  of  epochs  and  of  people.  Bonaparte 
called  himsolf  the  man  of  Destiny,  and  the  Bourbons,  in  1814, 
might  hâve  called  themselves  the  men  of  Providence;  for  they 
xeturned,  in  spite  of  ail  men,  with  the  reflux  of  a  Révolution  thôt 
had  completed  its  roimd  of  vicissitude  and  dévastation. 

XVIII. 

The  discussions  of  M.  de  Montesquiou  and  the  senators,  on 
a  compact  between  the  nation  and  the  Bourbons,  were  but  the 
dogmatic  puerilities  of  a  body  which  did  not  represent  any- 
^hing,  and  a  minister  who  represented  nothing  but  shadows, 
and  turned  on  the  preamble  of  a  constitution,  whether  it  should 
déclare  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  nation,  or  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  royalty.  They,  however,  agreed  in  the  nature  of  the 
institutions  which  should  surround  the  new  monarchy  The 
représentative  System,  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  ail  the 
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liberties  of  religion,  of  opinion,  and  of  discossion,  to  become 
the  common  right  of  the  constitadonal  kingdom,  were  equally 
admitted  bj  both  parties,  each  giving  way  a  little»  not  in  prin- 
ciples  but  in  tenns»  and  veiling  by  vagaeness  or  omissions  the 
articles  on  which  they  difiered.  By  the  assistance  of  thèse 
mutual  compositions  of  M.  de  Mont^nion  and  of  the  Senate, 
this  body»  on  the  6th  of  Apiil*  called  '*to  the  thi»ne  of  France 
Louis-Stanislas-XaYier,  of  France,  brother  of  the  last  king, 
and,  after  him,  the  other  members  of  the  iamily  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  the  andent  order." 

But,  in  the  veiy  letter  that  M.  de  Montesquieu  addressed 
to  Hartwell,  to  announce  to  the  Eung  this  act  of  the  Senate,  he 
prepared  that  prince  against  the  obligfitQiy  character  of  the 
oonetitution  obtmded  on  him. 

'*  This  constitution  need  not  embaiiass  you,"  said  he  to  his 
master.  **  Where  is  the  authority  ?  and  where  the  mandate 
ci  the  Senate?  On  entering  France,  publish  a  royal  edict, 
and  give  privilèges  to  the  nation  yoursell  Do  not  treat  ivith 
this  despised  Senate,  but  with  some  few  of  its  members, 
accessible  to  ail  promises  of  nersonal  advanti^  The  natkm 
râhes  ibr  the  old  régime." 

XIX. 

Louis  XVIII.,  irith  the  circumspection  which  charaoterised 
his  policy,  wisely  left  thèse  impotent  intrigues  in  Paris  to  ««ear 
themselves  out,«-secure  beforehand  of  reajûng  the  benefit  of 
the  gênerai  apathy,  and  of  dictating  conditions  which  his  pré- 
maturé présence  would  bave  obliged  him  to  submit  to.  He 
wûted,  refiected,  and  debated  within  himself  and  with  his 
favourites,  dallying  with  the  accompUshment  oî  his  ambition. 
Sure  of  the  throne»  he  seemed  to  ei\joj  it  in  perspectiTe,  with- 
out  hurrying  to  approach  it,  and  caused  himself  to  be  wished 
for  as  fhe  solution  of  a  difi&culty,  and  hoped  fi>r  as  a  mystery, 
knowing  that  the  impatience  of  each  suoôseding  day  increased 
his  strength,  and  that  the  enthoaiasm  of  the  nation  towarda 
him  would  be  proportioned  to  the  perplexi^  under  which  it 
was  wasting  away. 
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Folitical  priodpleft  of  the  Dake  d'Artois. 


XX. 

The  Coant  d*Artois  vas  entirelj  opposed  to  thèse  senti- 
ments.  Tbis  prince  believed  it  was  necessary  to  surprise  the 
nation,  not  to  make  them  wait,  and,  less  intelligent  than  his 
brother,  imagined  tbat  the  movement  of  France  towards  the 
Bourbons  \vas  the  resuit  of  affection,  and  not  of  reason.  He 
flattered  himself  that  his  présence  would  cany  this  affection 
to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  ;  and  that  he  would  conquer  France  bj  a 
single  look.  His  familiars  about  him,  and  his  correspondents 
in. Paris,  encouraged  him  in  this  illusion.  Beholding  in  him 
the  représentative  of  aristocracy  and  of  royalty  after  their  own 
heai*ts,  the  prince  of  their  youth,  the  Charles  II.  of  their 
dreams,  and  the  firm  opposer  of  ail  innovation,  they  looked 
upon  Louis  XVIII.  merely  as  a  beginning.  In  their  eyes  the 
Count  d'Artois  was  the  Restoration  in  himself,  and  they  intox- 
icated  him  ^vith  the  idea  of  his  future  popularity. 

This  prince,  deluded  by  thèse  adulations  of  the  aristocratie 
party,  which  had  influenced  him  from  his  youth,  assumed  more 
autbority  and  importance  than  was  proper  in  a  prince  of  the 
second  rank.  He  had  taken  to  himself,  as  a  revival  of  his  old 
position  during  the  émigration,  the  title  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  which  Louis  XVIII.  left  him  on  sufferance, 
but  which  he  had  not  given  to  him.  This  title,  thus  half 
usurped  and  half  conceded,  ascribed  to  the  Count  d'Artois  ail 
the  royal  functions  and  powers  in  the  absence  of  his  brother. 
Louis  XVIII,  did  not  see  this  unlimited  power  exercised  in 
his  name,  and  without  his  autbority,  either  without  umbrage 
or  inquiétude.  He  was  afi'aid  that  interested  and  ambitions 
counsels  might  make  the  Count  d'Artois  affect  an  autbority 
over  public  opinion,  which  might  trouble,  at  a  later  period,  the 
autbority  of  his  own  reign.  He  apprehended  that  his  brother 
might,  beforehand,  render  unpopular  his  own  retum  by  some 
acts,  or  by  some  expressions  calculated  to  hurt  the  new  spirit 
of  the  people.  He  confided  in  his  conscience  ;  but  he  did  not 
confide  either  in  his  understanding  or  his  solidity.  What  he 
feared  most  of  ail  was  the  submission  of  the  Count  d'Artois  to 
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ecclesiastical  influence,  and  his  infatuation  for  the  emigrant 
nobilitj.  -  Louis  XVIII.  knew  France  well  enough  to  under- 
stand  that  the  freedom  of  worship  and  equality  of  conditions 
were  the  two  passions  of  the  Révolution,  which  had  survived 
the  Eeign  of  Terrer  as  well  as  the  Despotism  ;  and  that  to 
présent  to  France  the  rojalty  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
between  a  bishop  claiming  the  rights  of  hia  altars,  and  a 
nobleman  claiming  the  privilèges  of  his  birth,  was  to  throw 
two  fatal  shadowB  upon  the  first  steps  of  the  Restoratîon. 


XXI. 


Uncertaîn  of  the  réception  which  awaited  him  in  Paris,  the 
Count  d'Artois  had  remained  up  to  this  period  at  Nancy.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  seeing  that  the  premeditated  indécision  of  the 
provisional  govemment  could  not  continue  much  longer,  and 
that  public  opinion  began  to  reproach  him  with  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  France  to  those  of  the  Senate,  secretlj  abandoned 
the  lost  cause  of  this  body  ;  and  he  wrote  at  length,  through 
M.  de  Vitrolles  to  the  Count  d'Artois,  to  beg  of  him  to  corne 
and  take  the  govemment  in  quality  of  lieutenant  govemor  of 
his  brother.  The  prince  immediately  departed,  and  travelled 
through  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  respective  inhabitants  (wbo  saw  in  him  a  liberator),  and 
with  cries  of  peace,  and  abolition  of  conscription  and  taxes. 
He  received  on  his  joumey  the  plan  of  a  Constitution,  voted  by 
the  Senate  as  a  condition  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  power. 
He  disdained  to  reply  to  tbis  act,  or  to  discuss  it;  for  he 
thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  discredited  voice  of  the 
Senate  would  be  stifled  on  his  entrance  into  Paris  by  the  accla- 
mations of  a  people  who  would  recognise  in  him  the  heir  of  a 
throne  anterior  to  the  date  of  their  authority. 

When  he  had  anived  at  the  château  de  Livry,  at  the  gâtes 
of  Paris,  the  résidence  of  Count  Charles  de  Damas,  one  of  his 
officers,  he  received  there  the  visit  of  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffîer, 
sent  to  him  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  charged  by  the  latter 
with  a  note  from  the  provisional  govemment»  which  indioated 
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to  the  prince  under  what  title  he  would  be  invested  ^nth  potrer, 
on  entering  the  palace  of  bis  fathers.  "  The  preteoBions  of  the 
Senate  are  inadmissible/*  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  ;  ^  the  brother 
and  représentative  of  the  Eing  cannot  share  bis  anthority  ivith 
a  commission  of  the  Senate.  The  exercise,  pore  and  simple, 
of  the  authority  of  lieutenant-general  is  dangerooa.  The 
govemment  therefbre  proposes  that  the  Eing*8  brother  be 
named,  bj  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  Chief  of  the  FioTisional 
Govemment" 

The  prince  did  net  stop  at  this  compromise  any  more  than 
the  other  ;  nor  did  he  reply  to  it.  The  impatience  of  Paris, 
excited  by  the  rojalists,  and  sbared  by  the  people,  ^ho  never 
comprehend  any  but  simple  ideas,  opened  tbe  gâtes  in  spite  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  deûance  of  tbe  scruples  of  the  provisional 
govemment  The  multitude  fiew  towards  Livry  to  meet  the 
prince.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  govemment,  the  authorities, 
the  constituted  bodies,  jind  the  marshals,  allowed  themselves 
also  to  be  drawn  thitber,  by  one  of  those  outbursts  which  no 
policy  can  quell  or  retard.  The  président  of  the  provisional 
govemment  received  the  prince  at  the  Barrière  de  Bondy,  and 
some  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, as  vague  and  insignificant  as  congratulations  usually  are. 
They  decided  nothing  as  to  the  conditions  proposed,  rejected, 
or  consented  to  between  the  prince  and  the  people.  The  Count 
d'Artois  was  received  in  his  quality  of  a  Bourbon,  and  con 
ducted  to  the  Tuileries,  as  the  mansion  of  his  forefathers. 


XXII. 

AU  the  high  nobility,  and  ail  the  principal  citîzens  of  Paris, 
had  proceeded  to  the  Barrière  on  horseback  to  form  a  cortège 
for  the  King's  brother.  The  Damas,  the  Luxembourgs,  the 
Grillons,  the  Mortements,  the  Rohans,  the  Montmorencys 
(mingled  with  the  great  officers  and  marshals  of  the  Empire, 
Nev,  Marmont,  Oudinot,  Moncey,  Kellerman,  and  Nansouty), 
either  preceded,  or  followed  the  prince: — some,  already  déco- 
rated  with  the  white  cockade,  like  the  Count  d'Artois  himself^ 
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and  others  still  wearing  the  tri-colour  cockade,  under  which  thej 
had,  up  to  tfaat  peciod,  ioaght  against  the  Bestoration.  The 
mounted  national  goard,  who  had  tomed  eut  spontaneoualj, 
had  deoorated  thernselvea,  the  evenhig  before,  with  the  symbol 
80  agreeable  to  the  ejes  of  Bourbons.  They  brandished  their 
sabres  oyer  the  heads  of  the  popolaoe,  shooting  and  spreading 
everywhere  aroond  them  the  ciy  of  Vive  le  roi!  The  Connt 
d*Artois  was  the  object  of  attraction  for  eveiy  eje,  and  for  the 
oniversal  enthusiasm.  This  prinoe  rode  gracefolly,  mounted 
on  a  magnificent  horse  ;  he  preserved,  under  the  maturitj  of 
jears,  and  under  the  traces  of  long  exile,  that  serene  beauty 
of  countenance,  that  mild  haughtiness  of  expression,  that  élé- 
gance of  figure,  and  that  appearance  of  manly  youth,  which 
recalled  to  the  memoiy  (^  idl  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  the 
extemal  model  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  ail  those  natural 
gifts  which  attraot  the  eye  and  touch  the  heart  of  a  multitude. 
The  Bestoration  of  eriled  royalty  could  not  be  personified 
under  features  more  graceful  and  imposing.  The  name  of  Bour- 
bon, the  sorrows  of  exile,  the  joys  of  retum,  and  the  shade  of 
Louis  XVI.,  his  brother,  surrounded  him  with  a  respect,  a 
prestige,  andafeeling  for  the  past  which  bowed  ail  heads  before 
him.  His  friends  circulatad  in  the  crowd  a  saying  which  was 
not  his,  but  which  was  admirably  invented  to  open  ail  hearts  to 
him,  and  to  prépare  for  him  uniyersal  plaudits  : — "  I  see  my 
oountry  again,  and  I  am  happy.  There  is  nothing  changed  in 
France  ;  there  is  only  one  Frenchman  the  more  !  *' 

He  directed  lus  course  through  the  multitude  towards  the 
cathedra],  to  o£fer  up  his  thanks  there  to  the  God  of  bis  faUiers, 
before  he  should  again  cross  the  threshold  of  their  palace.  The 
whole  population  of  Paris  formed  his  cortège  to  the  Tuileries  ; 
and  at  the  moment  he  dismounted  at  the  entrance,  an  immense 
white  standard  was  unrolled  to  the  breeze  on  the  summit  of 
the  édifice.  The  prince  saw  once  more,  with  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  tears,  those  apartments  and  those  gardons,  full  to  his  eyes 
of  the  grandeurs  of  his  race,  the  grâces  of  the  queen,  the 
anguish,  the  captivity,  and  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  the 
tumulte  of  the  Convention,  and  of  the  trophies  of  the  Empire. 
On  seeing  again  the  patemal  dwelling,  he  found  it  empty  (d 
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ail  his  relatives,  and  full  of  the  difficulties,  the  périls,  and  the 
catastrophes  of  the  throne.  Between  such  a  retum,  and  an 
etemal  exile,  we  cannot  saj  which  the  heart  of  an  ordinary 
man  would  hâve  preferred  ;  bat  the  heart  of  a  prince  was  there 
soon  distracted  from  nature  by  the  teasing  of  parties,  by  the 
cares  of  govemment,  by  the  opposing  counsels  of  révolution 
and  counter-revolution  face  to  face,  and  by  the  perspective  of 
Personal  ambition. 

xxiir. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  who  until  then  had  inhabited  the 
hôtel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  pronounced,  without  appeal,  on 
the  measures  of  the  provisional  govemment,  immediately 
quitted  this  seat  of  govemment,  and  went  to  réside,  as  a  simple 
foreign  gênerai,  in  the  palace  de  TElysée.  He  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Count  d'Artois  at  the  Tuileries,  and  both  princes  conversed 
together  without  witnesses.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  alreadj 
circumvented  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  by  the  men  of  tho 
Empire,  counselled  the  prince  to  constitutional  measures, 
which  alone  could  render  a  Restoration  popular  and  durable. 
The  Senate,  conquered  by  popular  enthusiasra,  presented  them- 
selves  at  the  palace,  and  recoguised  his  title  of  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom.  The  Count  d'Artois  responded  by 
vague  promises  of  Constitution,  but  without  too  formally  en- 
gaging  the  King,  his  brother.  Nevertheless,  the  speech  which 
he  read  to  the  deputation  of  the  Senate,  drawn  up  by  Fouché 
at  the  hôtel  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  obtruded  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  comprised  the  text  of  ail  the  liber ties  and  of  ail  the 
national  guarantees  claimed  by  the  republican  party,  which  had 
now  becomo  the  libéral  one. 

He  received,  on  the  same  day.  the  members  of  the  législative 
body  présent  in  Paris.  The  président  of  this  assembly,  Félix 
Faulcon,  omitted,  in  his  speech  to  the  prince,  everything  that 
could  resemble  a  summons,  or  even  a  condition  of  constitutional 
pledges.  The  Count  d'Artois,  though  cold  towards  the  Senate, 
was  cordial  with  the  législative  body.  He  affected  to  see,  in 
thèse  members  of  the  national  représentation,  the  véritable 
organs  of  the  country. 
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xxrv. 

Three  dajs  after  tbis,  the  Count  d'Artois  constituted  his 
governinent.  It  was  a  prolongation  of  the  provisional  govem- 
ment,  and  took  the  form  of  a  great  council  of  state,  assembled 
around  the  prince,  to  assist  him  with  its  advice,  and  to  administer 
in  his  name  This  council  of  govemment  was  composed  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  Marshal  Moncej,  Marshal  Oudinot,  the 
Duke  d*Alberg,  the  Count  de  Jaucourt,  General  de  Beumonvilloy 
General  Dessoles,  and  the  Abbé  de  Montesquieu.  The  Baron 
de  Yitrolles,  until  then  the  offîcious  mediator  between  the 
prince  and  the  dominant  parties  at  Paris,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary  of  the  council,  with  the  title  of  secretaiy  of  state.  Lodged 
at  the  Tuileries,  near  the  person  of  the  prince— the  yeritable 
confidential  minister  of  the  Count  d'Artois  in  the  midst  of  his 
nnknown  or  snspected  ministers — M.  de  Vitrolles  (useful  to 
the  prince  in  the  council,  and  to  the  council  when  with  his 
master  ;  dwelling  sometimes  on  his  services  to  royal^,  as  an 
active  agent  of  the  Restoration,  sometimes  on  his  previouB 
connections  with  Talleyrand  and  Fouché,)  played  for  some  days 
the  part  of  a  useful  man.  Having  obtained  power  by  some 
montlis*  intermeddling  in  events,  M.  de  Vitrolles  at  once 
established  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  prince  by  his 
dévotion,  of  the  zealots  of  the  constitution  by  his  secret  con- 
nection with  them,  and  of  the  royalists  by  his  ferveur.  A  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  refiection,  without  any  firm  footing 
among  any  of  the  parties,  and  obliged  to  flatter  them  ail  to 
induce  them  to  accept  his  domination,  M.  de  Vitrolles  was  a 
good  scout  for  the  ambushes  into  which  a  ncw  prince  might 
fall  on  arriving  in  an  unknown  région;  but  he  was  a  bad 
counsellor  to  trace  for  him  0  political  line  on  a  grand  scale. 
A  servant  rather  than  a  minister,  too  devoted  to  be  independent, 
and  too  much  in  want  of  everybody  to  dominate  over  any  one, 
he  made  the  mind  of  his  master  waver  during  some  weeks 
between  imperialism,  liberalism,  and  absolutism.  He  then 
drewhim,  out  of  spite,  into  that  underhand  opposition,  and  into 
those  hidden  manœuvres  which  fiedsified  the  political  life  of  the 
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Gount  d'Artois,  embarrassed  the  reign  of  bis  brother,  and 
fatallj  prejudiced  bis  own. 

XXV. 

Tbe  lieatenant-general  of  tbe  kingdom  bastened  to  nonii* 
nate  commissionerB-general,  ¥ritb  a  mission  to  procure  tbe 
autboritj  of  tbe  Eing  to  be  recognised  in  ail  tbe  provinces.  Tbe 
majority  of  tbese  commissioners  were  cbosen  amongst  meu  wbo 
were  familiar  witb  tbe  prince,  some  of  tbem  amongst  tbe 
marsbals  and  gênerais  wbo  bad  been  ûrst  to  court  tbe  faveur  of 
tbe  new  reign.  Tbej  no  wbere  experienced  any  résistance. 
Tbe  wbole  of  Fhmce,  witb  tbe  entbusiasm  of  bope,  bailed  tbe 
retum  of  the  Bourbons.  Tbe  armj  alone  continued  mute  and 
melancboly  ;  but  its  distraction  never  broke  out  into  sédition. 
It  passed  from  the  Emperor  to  the  King  with  the  decency  of 
its  regret,  but  ^Tith  the  unanimity  and  the  discipline  of  its  pa- 
triotism.  It  felt  that  the  nation  had  paid  too  dearly  for  its  glory, 
and  that  it  ought  to  retire  from  the  scène,  to  make  way  for  tbe 
establishment  of  peace.  The  orders  of  the  govemment  removed 
it  from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  foreign  troops,  and  for  tbe 
time  sent  it  away  beyond  the  Loire, 

XXVI. 

Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  Napoléon  from  Fontaine- 
bleau, M.  de  Talleyrand  concluded  Tvith  the  allied  powers  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  by  which  be  entirely  disarmed  France. 
The  fortified  places,  and  ail  they  contained,  in  arms,  munition, 
and  artillery,  were  ceded  to  the  allies.  It  was  the  complète 
capitulation  of  a  conquered  country.  Without  préjudice  to  any 
of  the  ulterior  conditions  of  the  peace  whicb  was  to  be  executed, 
the  sovereigns  promised,  on  their  sido,  that  their  troops  should 
evacuate  the  fron tiers  of  France,  such  as  they  existed  in  179*2, 
as  soon  as  the  French  troops  should  bave  vacated  the  places 
and  the  territories  whicb  they  still  occupied  on  the  Boil  of 
Europe. 

A  gênerai  murmur  greeted  this  capitulation  of  France  vliich 
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wis  signed,  as  the  first  act  of  bis  accession,  bj  tbe  Coant 
d'Artois.  His  counsellers  tbus  made  of  bim  tbe  executionerof 
tbe  rigours  of  invasion  and  tbe  bumiliations  of  conquest. 

Tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat  a  nation  wbose  capital  was  occupied 
by  ^00,000  men,  vould  not  argue  Ireely  \ntb  its  conquerors 
on  tbe  conditions  of  peace;  but  it  could  bave  refused  to  ratifj 
tbem,  80  Bpoliating  and  sbameful  as  tbey  were,  by  tbe  bands  of 
its  own  govemment  Had  tbe  Ck)unt  d^Artois  been  better 
counselled,  be  ougbt  not  to  bave  entered  Paris  except  to  relieve 
France,  and  not  to  ratify,  in  tbe  name  of  a  Bourbon,  tbose 
severities,  min,  and  disarmaments,  wbicb  to  bim  would  be  an 
etemal  reproacb.  People  tbougbt  tbey  saw  in  tbis  act  tbe 
genitts  of  Coblentz,  giving  tbe  band  to  a  étranger,  and  selling 
France  to  re-purcbase  tbe  tbrone.  It  was  notbing  but  tbougbt- 
lessness  and  baste;  but  tbe  discontented  part  of  tbe  nation 
affected  to  see  a  complicity  in  it  Tbis  act,  in  a  few  days, 
rendered  tbe  prince  unpopidar,  as  \rell  as  bis  counsellors  and 
bis  govemment.  Ali  eyes  were  tberefore  tumed  towards 
Louis  XVIII.  ;  and  tbe  prudence  of  tbis  prince  viaa  acknow- 
ledged,  wbo  bad  albwed  bis  brotber  to  commit  tbis  folly,  but  was 
coming  after  bim  to  protest  against  sucb  weak  précipitation. 
M.  de  Talleyrand could  bave  given  better  counsel  to  tbe  prince; 
but  be  bad,  above  ail  tbings,  on  bis  own  part,  to  give  pledges. 
He  was  suspected  by  tbe  emigrants,  odious  to  tbe  bxsbops  wbo 
surrounded  tbe  Count  d'Artois,  and,  tbougb  useful,  disliked  by 
tbe  count  It  was  tberefore  necessary  for  bim  to  purcbase, 
by  great  diplomatie  concessions,  tbe  support  wbicb  be  so  mucb 
required  in  tbe  council  of  tbe  allied  sovereigns.  It  may  bo 
supposed  tbat  be  did  not  baggle  witb  Europe  for  tbat  faveur 
wbicb  made  bim  so  necessaiy  to  tbe  Tuileries. 

XXVIL 

His  correspondonce  witb  Hartwell  was  daily  contracting. 
At  Paris  be  bad  made  use  of  tbe  pretensions  of  tbe  Senate» 
till  public  opinion  tumed  against  tbis  body  ;  and  be  was  not 
tbe  man  to  struggle  vainly  against  opinion.  He  now  tberefore 
prepared  tbe  way  for  tbe  King,  and  was  deaizoos  of  securing 
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claims  on  his  gratitude.  Constitutional  requirements  were  be- 
coming  weaker  every  day  in  the  gênerai  anxietj  for  a  settle- 
ment;  and  he  had  served  \nth  too  much  Buppleness  both 
counter-revolution  and  despotism  under  the  hand  of  Napoléon, 
to  be  at  ail  diffident  in  giving  pledges  of  liberty.  The  best 
constitution  would  be  that  which  would  best  goarantee  to  him 
his  ascendant  over  the  new  princes,  his  fortune,  and  his  dignity. 
Louis  XVIII.  had  known  him  before  the  Révolution,  and 
having  kept  his  eye  upon  him  during  the  Directory  and  during 
the  Empire,  he  did  not  apprehend  any  obstacle  in  him,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  willing  instrument  of  his  govemment  He 
knew  that  restorations  bave  more  occasion  for  supple  men 
than  any  other  sort  of  révolutions  ;  because,  in  preserving  the 
principles,  they  only  change  the  instruments  of  govemment. 
Vcrsatility  and  ingratitude  are  virtues  of  emergency  in  ministers 
who  wish  to  belong  to  two  reigns.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
boldly  assumed  this  part,  and  nobody  possessed  at  once  more 
finesse,  more  boldness,  and  more  suppleness  to  play  it  out. 
He  belonged  to  the  old  régime  by  his  birth,  to  the  Révolution 
by  his  repudiated  priesthood,  to  the  Empire  by  his  dignities, 
to  Europe  by  bis  défection  from  the  Empire,  to  the  Restoration 
by  his  complicity  in  the  manœuvres  \Nbich  had  roused  up  the 
Senate  against  Napoléon,  and  to  ail  parties  by  his  flexibility  to 
every  passing  wind.  He  was  the  type  of  change,  the  model 
and  the  instrument  of  those  inconstancies  that  a  restored 
sovercign  must  expect  from  the  characters,  the  laws,  and  the 
mannors  of  a  subdued  révolution.  Louis  XVIII.  therefore 
caressed  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  a  distance;  lie  neither  esteemed 
nor  loved,  but  he  understood  him.  M.  do  Talleyrand  was  in 
his  eyes  the  [precious  garablcr  of  circumstances,  and  a  com- 
pendium  of  ail  those  talents  which  are  useful  in  making  a 
nation  pass  by  graduated  tints  from  one  principle  to  another, — 
a  man  dcstined  by  his  nature  to  be  found  quite  apropos,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Tuileries,  to  bow  out  the  fallen  dyiiasty, 
and  to  introduce  the  new  one  : — an  antique  for  the  ancients,  a 
new  man  for  the  par\'enus, — a  pledgc  for  the  conquered,  and 
an  accomplice  for  the  conquerors, — the  man  for  ail  I 
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Virictr  of  aidolmu  on  th*  fnto»  gnmataBa  of  Fîmes. 


XXVllI. 

liOuîs  XVIII..  Irom  tbe  depth  of  hia  retreat  at  Hurtwell, 
listened  to  ail  the  différent  Toices  vhicti  thus  came  ta  him 
from  France  ;  aome  inToking  tlie  principle  of  iLe  aovereigntf 
of  tbe  people,  others  demanâiiig  the  re-eetabUshment  of  classes 
and  the  States-general  ;  some,  tbe  old  constitution,  as  if  in 
France  tiiere  had  ever  exiated  any  other  than  custom,  modified 
bj  chance,  end  given  bj  tbe  power  and  the  vill  of  the  King  ; 
uid,  finallj,  aome  others  demanded  tne  despodam,  Banctifled 
t^  tfae  right  of  birth,  bj  tradition,  and  bj  religion.  AU,  how- 
ever,  in  this  diveisitj  of  plans,  rec(^iiised  the  conveuience  or 
the  necesBity  of  having  the  Bonrtfons. 

"WhatI"  excl&imed  M %  a  publidst,  at  that  timo 

obtruding  the  right  divine  on  ail,  nho  vere  for  nmking  condi- 
tions for  the  King's  retnm — "  «hat!  «iU  jou  corne  then  with 
jour  bit  of  paper  in  jour  faand,  to  inform  lia  that  the  piincfi 
nho  is  coming  is  not  onr  King  ?" 

"We  muet  secare  the  future,"  repUedFonché,  in  an  address 
ta  the  Count  d'Artois;  "tha  beavens  and  the  earth  resound 
nith  acclamations.  The  transports  of  universal  J07  are  reall; 
the  expression  of  ail  hearta.  We  mnst  bave  pledges  for  ail 
opinions,  guarantees  for  allinterests.  Alegislatorof  antiquity, 
and  one  of  the  most  iamous  for  his  wisdom,  Solon,  after  long 
citations,  wished  that  tbe  cityof  Minerraahouldbetborongbl; 
pnri£ed,  like  a  temple  of  nhich  it  was  necessaiy  to  wash  the 
marble.  Ile  caused  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  be  canied 
througb  ail  the  streets  and  ail  the  squares  ;  and  he  placed 
reconciliation  and  public  peace  nnder  the  guarantee  of  Heaven. 
The  King  will  not  follow  the  ezample  of  Charles  II.,  «ho, 
sftei  naving  promised  a  geoend  amnesty,  pardoned  nobodj,  but 
mized  the  spectacle  of  the  scafibld  with  that  of  ngoicîng,  and 
thus  prepared  a  nen  dethronement  for  the  family  of  tbe 
Stuans.  I  think  I  know  the  spirit  of  France;  France  is 
entirelj  dispoeed  ta  rally  round  the  throne  of  the  BourbonSi 
if  a  royal  and  national  constitution  gnarantees  ail  our  righta." 
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Abbé  4»  MonlMqaioa't  advioe  U  Looii  XVIIL 

The  pure  royalists  replied  that  the  beat  oonstitatioa  was  the 
soûl  of  a  good  kinff. 

XXIX. 

The  Abbé  de  Montesqdou  ms  the  oonfidential  minister  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  a  member  of  the  provisional  goTenunent. 
He  was  oonnected  vnth  M.  de  Talleyiand  in  policy,  and  wiâi 
the  royaliste  in  feeliog.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  thia  tumult  of 
différent  opinions,  and  trying  to  disentangle  the  gênerai  sptrit 
in  the  midst  of  thèse  opposing  oounsels,  he  thos  wcote  to 
Hartwell  :— 

•«  Mj  advice,  and  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  is,  that  the 
King  on  entering  France  diould  simply  publish  a  royal  edict, 
by  w'hich  he  should  déclare  his  own  soyereignty,  without  allow* 
iug  himself  to  bo  clogged  beforehand  by  a  constitution  null  and 
void.  Then  let  the  King  afterwards  proclaim  the  rigbts  that 
he  will  acknowledge  in  the  nation,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
législative  body.  The  state  of  the  ûnances,*'  he  added,  **  décides 
me  to  this.** 

The  Count  d'Artois,  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  conces- 
sions that  he  had  made  in  his  haste  to  enter  Paris,  and  to 
enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  the  govemment,  gave  neither  intelli- 
gence nor  advice  to  the  King  his  brother.  He  seemed  afraid 
of  engaging  himself  by  counsels  which  might  hâve  been  dis- 
pleasiug  at  Hartwell,  and  which  might  be  brought  against  him- 
self at  a  later  period,  when,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  oppose  concessions.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  to  the  King  the  Count  de  Bruges,  one  of  his 
most  familiar  aides-de-camp,  to  induce  his  brother  to  corne  at 
leugth,  and  take  the  crown.  The  Count  de  Bruges  expressed 
to  the  King  the  real  and  secret  thoughte  of  the  Count  d^ Artois, 
They  were  those  of  the  emigrants  and  publiciste  of  tho  old 
régime,  who  looked  upon  ail  acknowledgment  of  the  righte  of 
a  nation  and  of  revolutionary  proceedings  as  a  partial  abdica- 
tion, and  as  an  anticipated  dégradation  of  the  mystery  of 
royalty  by  right  divine.  The  King  himself,  was  secretly  inclined 
to  this  dogma,  not  by  the  conviction  of  his  mind,  but  by 
the  habit  of  birth»  and  from  respect  for  his  race;  but  through 
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Pozfo  di  Borgo  vûiu  Loois  XVIIL  at  Hutwell. 

policj  he  leant  towards  an  appai«nt  compromise  between  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  right  of  his  sovereignty.  He 
onlj  wished  that  this  acknowledgment  should  be  conceded,  and 
not  forced  from  him  by  circomstances  ;  and  that  the  royal 
origin,  and  the  sovereign  terms  of  this  compromise  between 
the  throne  and  the  people  should  be  such  that  the  whole  should 
appear  a  gift  of  royalty,  and  that  this  conditional  gift  could  be 
suspended,  or  withdrawn,  if  the  nation  should  ever  prétend  to 
put  itself  on  an  equality  with  or  above  the  throne. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Gount  de  Bruges  visited  Hart- 
\fell,  to  deliver  to  the  King  the  rasli  and  absolute  opinions  of 
his  brother,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  the  friend  of  M.  Talleyrand,  arrived  there  aiso 
in  the  name  of  the  allied  powers,  to  induce  the  Eing  to  adopt 
the  constitutional  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  coundl  of 
sovereigns  and  dipUmatists  at  Paris.  Louis  XYIII.  had  then 
to  décide  in  a  foreign  land  bet>veen  the  two  great  principles 
which  were  already  contending  against  each  other  in  France, 
and  which  would  doubtless  be  at  variance  during  the  whole  of 
his  reign.  Prudent  and  reflective,  a  negociator  and  temporiser, 
like  a  prince  grown  old  in  intrigues,  and  in  the  yacillations  of 
a  long  exile,  Louis  XVIII.  listened.  and  inclined  by  tums  to 
both  parties.  He  gave  hopes,  and  meditated  oracular  phrases 
of  deep  and  double  meaning  ;  but  he  did  not  décide,  with  an 
irrévocable  frankness,  for  either  of  the  two  parties.  His  own 
good  sensé  carried  him  to  an  accommodation  wiih  the  times 
and  with  public  opinion  ;  but  M  de  Blacas  and  the  Duchesa 
d'Angoulême, — the  one  dilatory  and  narrow-minded,  the  other 
an  embittered  and  energetic  princess — retained  him  still  in  the 
pr^udices  of  his  sovereignty. 

It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind  that  he  at  length  quitted 
his  country  retreat  at  Hartwell  the  18th  of  April,  and  passed 
through  London  to  retum  to  his  kingdom. 

XXX.  ^ 

England  gênerai ly  seemed  to  look  ui^n  the  Restoradon  of 
ihe  Bourbons  as  a  national  triumph  lonjî  preparing.  and  long 
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expected  bj  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  The  English  nation, 
moved  at  the  Yoice  of  Burke  and  other  orators,  on  the  tr^ical 
deaths  of  Louis  XVI.,  ûÎ  the  Queen,  and  of  the  royal  family, 
and  a  witness,  indignant  and  compassionate,  of  the  exécution  of 
80  manj  victims  immolated  in  the  Heign  of  Terror,  was  oonsti- 
tutional  from  instinct,  and  royalist  from  pity.  The  history  of 
the  French  Hevolution,  continually  recounted  and  commented 
on  in  London  by  emigrant  royal  ists,  vras  there  become  an  epio 
poem  of  misfortune,  of  crime,  of  the  throne,  and  of  thescaffold. 
The  people  of  Ëngland  had  been  gênerons,  prodigal,  and  hospi- 
table  towards  the  French  nobility,  who  at  that  time  were 
emigrants,  and  grateful  for  the  faveurs  received.  The  English 
goremment  had  contemplated  at  a  distance  the  prodigies  of 
intrepidity  of  the  royaUst  heroes  and  adventurers  of  La  Vendée  ; 
and  it  had  assisted  them  with  ils  subsidies  and  its  squadrons. 
It  liad  afterwards  fought  for  ton  years  against  the  usurpation  of 
the  continent  by  Napoléon,  in  Portugal,  Spaiii,  Germany  and 
Sicily.  It  was  proud  of  the  deliverance  of  the  world,  accom- 
plished  by  the  perse vcmnce  of  its  policy,  of  its  treasures,  and 
its  armies.  The  fall  of  Napoléon  and  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  France  of  a  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  appeared  to 
the  English  people  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  their  history. 
Their  hearts  were  elated  with  joy  and  pride,  on  seeing  this 
sage,  so  long  their  guest,  now  a  King,  quitting  his  obscure 
resideuce  in  the  midst  of  their  island,  to  go  and  reçoive  from 
their  hands  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  again  to  take  his 
place  at  the  head  of  the  old  crowned  races.  The  city  of  London, 
tlirough  its  whole  extent,  was  dressed  out  iu  flags,  and  tho 
populace  crowded  ail  the  roads  and  ail  the  streets,  tlirough 
which  Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Duchess  d'Angoulême  passed, 
from  the  garden  door  of  Hartwell  to  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
Hegeut.  The  entij  of  the  King  into  London  was  as  solemn  and 
us  royal  as  his  entiy  into  his  o\mi  capital.  Tbe  joy  of  the 
people  was  even  more  complète,  because  it  was  unmixed  with 
mortification  for  a  country  in  the  occupation  of  foreign  troops, 
or  secret  presentiments  of  the  division  of  parties.  The  Prince 
Regeut  wcnt  to  reçoive  the  King  of  France  on  his  entry  into 
London,  aud  accompanied  him  the  folio wing  day  as  far  as  Dover, 
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to  bid  him  a  lojal  farewell  on  his  departore  from  the  sbores  of 
England. 

"  I  beg  jour  Royal  Hîgbness/'  replied  tbe  King  to  the 
congratalations  of  tbe  Prince  Régent,  "  to  accept  my  most 
lively  and  most  sincère  thanks  for  tbe  félicitations  you  bave 
addressed  to  me.  I  offer  tbem  particularly  for  the  continned 
attentions  I  bave  received,  as  well  from  your  Royal  Highness 
as  from  ail  the  members  of  your  illustrions  house.  It  is  to 
the  counsels  of  your  Royal  Highness,  to  this  glorious  country, 
and  to  the  constancy  of  its  inhabitants,  that  I  sball  always 
attribute,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  re-establishment  of  our 
bouse  upon  tbe  tbrone  of  our  ancestors,  and  this  bappy  state  of' 
afiairs,  wbich  permits  us  to  beal  the  wounds,  to  calm  the  passions» 
and  to  bestow  peace^  repose,  and  happiness  upon  ail  nations." 

Thèse  words,  inspired  by  the  gratitude  of  the  exile,  but 
wbich  the  dignity  of  tbe  King  of  France  forbade  to  his  lips, 
were  at  a  later  period  tbe  remorse  of  his  reign,  and  the  re* 
proach  of  patriotism  against  bis  house.  France  was  not  only 
forgotten  in  them,  but  humiliated. 

XXXI. 

Louis  XVIII.  embarked  at  Dover  on  the  â4th  Apri],on  board 
the  Royal  Sovereign^  escorted  by  the  Joion  frigate,  under 
salutes  of  artillery  from  the  shore  and  from  the  fleet,  wbich 
saluted,  from  the  sea  and  from  the  harbour,  tbe  departure  of 
this  exiled  dynasty  going  in  search  of  a  family,  a  people,  and 
a  tbrone.  The  Straits  werê  crowded  with  beats  and  vessels 
dressed  out  in  flags,  forming  a  cortège  for  the  sbip  wbich  waa 
bearing  the  old  monarchy  to  Fiance.  The  drapeau  blanc  was 
flyiug  at  àll  the  masts,  and  the  applauses  and  huzzas  were  re- 
newed  every  moment  A  calm  sea,  a  gentle  wind,  and  a 
seiene  sky  favoured  this  manifestation  of  the  joy  of  two 
nations,  impatient  to  renew  the  peace  through  a  king  who 
seemed  to  be  its  symbol.  The  happiness  wbich  muât  ha^a 
reigned  in  the  bosom  of  the  exile  seemed  to  be  apread  thnrogh 
eveiy  beart  in  England,  whieh  was  proud  of  having  presenred 
and  restored  this  soveragn  to  his  country. 
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His  réception  on  tbe  Fk«&ch  ooatt 

Half  waj  across,  the  yessel  that  bore  the  Eing  passed  from 
the  naval  escort  of  the  English  into  the  midst  of  the  coc- 
tège  of  French  boats  and  vessels.  He  fouud  his  countiy  ad- 
vancing  towards  him  on  the  inraves,  and  he  entered  in  triumph 
into  the  harboor  of  Calais.  The  guns  of  the  French  coast  had 
been  answering  from  daylight  the  gunsof  Dover.  The  downs, 
the  capes,  the  jetties,  the  tongues  of  earth  running  into  the 
sea,  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  Calais,  ivere  ail  covered  with 
a  people  who  awaited  the  King  as  a  salvation  and  a  hope.  No 
division  existed  at  that  moment,  either  in  tbe  mind  or  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people:  and  those  who  had  neither 
souvenir  nor  affection  for  the  old  monarchj  had,  at  least,  no 
répugnance.  Manifestations  of  joj  arose  from  the  crowd  which 
flocked  forth  from  their  bouses.  The  earth  itself,  and  the 
walls,  by  the  sound  of  bells  and  cannons,  seemed  to  partici- 
pâte  in  this  émotion  of  the  human  kind.  Louis  XVIII. 
melted  to  tears,  and  sbrewd  in  calculating  even  bis  sincère  im- 
pressions, scattered  about  him,  to  ail  the  deputations  and  to 
ail  tbe  spectators,  wbicb  surrouuded  his  vessel,  those  bappy 
expressions  in  wbicb  tbe  sentiment  springs  from  tbe  circum- 
stance,  to  fly  from  mouth  to  moutb.  He  possessed  bimself  of 
bis  new  country  by  tbe  felicity  of  bis  answers,  and  fixed  tbe 
enthusiasm  of  others  in  expressiug  bis  own.  Nature  seemed 
to  bave  created  him  for  such  moments  as  tbis.  He  was  the 
natural  genius  of  such  solemnities. 

XXXII. 

Standing  on  the  elevated  prow  of  the  vessel,  supported  by 
tbe  faitbful  companions  of  his  proscription,  surrounded  by 
young  France  wbicb  had  come  forth  to  meet  him,  he  extended 
his  arms  towards  tbe  shore,  and  closed  them  upon  bis  breast, 
while  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  embrace  his  country. 
He  showed  at  one  side  Madame  tbe  Duchess  d'Angoulême, 
that  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  to  wbom  France  was  indebted  in 
love  and  in  pity  for  tbe  blood  of  her  father,  of  ber  mother,  and 
of  her  aunt  ;  and  on  the  otber,  tbe  Prince  de  Condé  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  upon  whose  countenances  the  memory  of 
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the  Duke  d'Enghien,  their  son  and  grandson,  threw  a  deep 
shade  of  sorrow,  and  rendered  their  retorn  an  event  of  melan- 
cholj  interest.  The  people,  excited  with  the  liveliest  émotion, 
responded  to  every  gestore  bj  tears  and  acclamations. 

The  King,  on  first  touching  his  native  soil,  iivas  désirons, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  of  giying  thanks  to  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  to  impress  a  more  religions  character  on  the  em- 
braces  of  the  people  and  their  sovereign.  Seated  in  an  open 
carriage,  bj  the  side  of  the  Duchess  d'Angonléme,  he  passed 
slowly  through  the  bending  crowd  to  repair  to  the  chorch  of 
Calais,  where  he  ofifered  up  his  prajers,  in  a  pious  attitude,  at 
the  altar  of  his  sires.  The  remainder  of  the  daj  "was  consumed 
in  the  réceptions  and  cérémonies  of  his  retorn.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  France  crowded,  bj  deputations,  upon  ail  the 
roads  and  into  ail  the  principal  places  of  Calais.  This  country, 
cold,  reflectiTe,  and  sensible,  had  guarded,  better  than  the 
lighter  portions  of  France,  the  memoiy  of  the  monarchj*  and 
their  piety  for  the  royal  family.  Général  Maison,  commanding 
the  army  of  the  North,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  last  war  by  a  most  determined  energy  and  patriotism, 
had  hastened  from  Lille  with  a  part  of  his  troops  to  présent  to 
the  King  the  first  bayonets  and  the  first  homage  of  the  army. 
The  following  day  he  escorted  him  on  his  departure  from 
Calais.  The  King  received  this  représentative  of  the  French 
army  and  his  soldiers,  as  if  they  had  been  serving  his  own 
cause  in  serving  that  of  his  country  under  another  chief.  He 
evinced  for  the  offîcers  and  the  troops  that  confidence  which 
inspires  loyalty,  and  those  expressions  which  effiu^e  ail  other 
réminiscences  but  those  of  glory.  He  found,  on  the  whole 
route  to  Paris,  at  Boulogne,  at  Montreuil,  at  AbbevOle,  and  at 
Amiens,  the  same  people,  the  same  sympathising  expression 
of  oountenance,  the  same  enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  and  the 
same  imonimity  of  hope.  He  felt,  in  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  trembling  of  joy  of  his  country,  that  he  was  the  mas- 
ter  of  his  people,  and  that  no  one  vould  seriously  haggle  with 
him  about  his  reign  at  Paris.  It  was  évident  to  him  and  to 
ail,  that  if  the  country,  oonfiding  and  changeable»  had  been 
alone  in  présence  of  its  king,  he  might  bave  dictated,  in  an 
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tzbitraiy  maimer,  and  inthout  obstacles,  the  oonditions  of  the 
new  compact  between  the  tfarone  and  the  people.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  was  sttpnlatiog  more  for  liberty,  than» 
at  this  moment,  liherty  yraa  inclined  to  stipulate  for  hendf. 

XXXIII. 

Gomîers  ùom  Paria  joîaed  the  Eing  ereiy  faoor  npon  bis 
route,  bringing  him  news,  witii  the  public  impressions  and 
dispositions  by  confidential  messages  from  the  Abbé  de  Mon- 
tesquiou  and  M.  de  Tallejrand.  At  eveiy  post  the  require- 
ments  of  M.  de  Tallejrand  seemed  to  relax  ;  bis  counsels,  at 
first  rigOFDusly  constitutional,  became  more  supple  and  more 
accommodating.  However,  he  still  begged  him  not  to  enter 
Paris  before  he  had  addressed  a  royal  proclamation  to  the 
notion,  re-assuring  it  for  the  past,  and  of  a  nature  to  détermine 
and  to  fix  public  opinion  and  the  oath  of  the  army.  The  King 
followed  this  counsel,  and  decided  on  making  a  hait  at  the 
château  of  Compiègne  before  he  entered  bis  capital, — either  to 
give  bimself  time  for  reflection,  or  to  combine  bis  acts  and 
language  wilh  those  of  M.  de  Tallejrand  ;  or  else  to  give,  even 
by  the  slowness  of  his  proceeding,  more  dignity  and  more 
solemnity  to  his  retum,  and  to  increase  the  impatience  of  his 
capital  by  the  apparent  hésitation  in  his  own  mind.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  prevailed  over  those  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  prince  wisbed  to  gratify  his  eyes  and 
his  heart  in  the  ancient  résidence  and  the  old  forests  of  thia 
domain  of  his  ancestors — so  dear  to  his  youth — by  resting  his 
eyes,  for  some  days,  on  the  trees,  the  waters,  and  the  towers 
where  he  had  passed  his  early  years,  before  he  should  plunge 
into  the  turmoil  of  the  Tuileries,  which  was  full  of  the 
anxieties  of  govemment,  and  reminiscent  of  tears  and  blood. 

XXXIV 

The  marsbals  of  Napoléon,  and  those  most  intimate  with 
him,  had  hastened  to  meet  the  King  before  his  arrivai  at  Com- 
piègne, to  secure  to  themselves  bis  earliest  regards,  and  be 
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the  first  to  gain  tbe  confidence  of  the  future  reign.  There  was 
Marshal  Berthier,  who  for  twelve  yeais  bad  not  quitted  the  tent 
or  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  Marshal  Nej,  his  most  in- 
trepid  lieutenant  on  the  field  of  battle,  of  whom  the  Emperor  had 
said, — *'  I  bave  three  hundred  millions  in  gold^in  the  Taults  of 
mj  palace,  and  I  voold  give  them  ail  to  ransom  the  life  of 
8uch  a  man.'*  Thèse  showed  themselves  the  most  eagerin 
the  présence  of  bis  successor.  Marshal  Ney,  on  horsebadc 
tvith  his  colleagues  round  the  royal  ooach,  flourished  his  sword 
over  his  head,  and  cried  aloud,  as  he  showed  the  King  to  the 
people,  "  Vive  le  Roi  !  There  he  is,  my  firiends, — the  l^timate 
King  !  the  real  King  of  France  !'' 

Thèse  militarj  men,  so  brave  under  firo,  too  firequently 
show  tbemselvea  weak-hearted  before  the  changes  încidental  to 
erents.  The  people  were  astonished  at  so  moch  Tersatilitj  in 
so  much  heroism  ;  and  tbey  began  to  suspect  (what  they  bave 
since  had  so  many  occasions  to  acknowledge)  that  the  habit  of 
obeying  ail  govemments  dœs  not  create  oonstancy  in  the 
hearts  of  military  men,  and  that  the  révolutions  which  bave 
to  fight  against  them  one  day,  bave  not  the  most  obsequious 
servants  on  the  next. 

Tho  King  pretended  to  esteem  tbis  inconstant  class,  who 
did  not,  however,  deceive  bis  sagacity.  To  encourage  the 
others,  he  loaded  their  adulations  with  honour,  and  he  judged 
of  the  country  by  the  représentatives  of  the  army  ;  but  in  tbis 
he  was  mistaJ^en.  Tbe  men  of  the  18tb  Brumaire  and  of  the 
Empire  had  lost  the  right  of  bargaining  for  liberty,  which 
remained  with  the  citizens  in  the  civil  and  obscure  ranks  of 
the  population. 

Marshal  Bertbier,  in  virtue  of  his  title  of  chief  of  the 
gênerai  staff,  and  the  oldest  of  the  marsbals  présent,  addressed 
a  speech  to  tbe  King.  One  might  bave  thought  it  was  a  voice 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  yielding  the  homage  of  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  inheritor,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of  the  ancient 
race.  '*  Your  armies,**  Sire,  said  he,  "  of  which  your  marshala 
are  now  the  représentatives,  feel  bappy  in  offering  yoa  tbis 
day  their  dévotion.*'  He  then  presented  ail  Napoléon^ 
lieutenants,  reptating  to  the  King  the  names  whifih  that  prince 
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htA  lotig  been  aocustoiaed  to  faear  mentâon^d  m  tlioae  of 
iiiffstorate  w:ypartgrB  of  the  hortale  agam. 

Tb»  King»  who  ma  preptired  for  their  npcqptioir»  and  hid 
amuogad  in  his  memofyibe  prinâini  widike  aetiom  in  mhkii 
dMse  eoinpiiiiioiis  of .  the  Einpeior  had  di^^ 
JMUrdssed  each  in  wooeda  vhich  reodled  icooUâotiiMm  tlie  beat 
ealcokked  to  flatter  tibèir  raxàty^  anlthna  captiTated*  by  foedr 
ing  theur  pride,  tboaeiifaQ^rereaatkfted  aiinply  to  be  thedlgecta 
el  hia  firroar.  Ai.  the  end  of  the  aiMtieiioe,  fae  pratended  to 
foïnt  nnder  ihe  weic^  of  hia  âge  and  infirmitiea,  and  hia 
fomilian  adTancing  to  aapport  him,  he  pot  them  ande  «îth  a 
gOBture,  and  leaning  on  tbe  arma  of  tim  maTahala  iritfa  an 
affeotation  of  nnreaerved  oonfideooe  and  reliance»  foU  of 
cunning  and  condeacenaion  :  '*  It  ia  on  you»  gentlemen,**  he 
aaid,  smiling,  "  that  I  intend  for  the  fatore  to rely for  support! 
Draw  near,  and  surround  me;  you  hâve  always  been  good 
Frenchmen  :  I  hope  France  may  no  more  require  your  swords  ; 
but  if  ever  we  should  be  forced  to  draw  them,  which  God  forbid 
we  should,  inûrm  as  I  am  I  will  march  with  you  !  " 

Thèse  words,  and  the  gestures  which  accompanied  them, 
affected  to  enthusiasm  men  who  only  required  to  be  exdted,  ia 
order  to  justify  the  suddenness  of  their  interested  adhésion  with 
the  appearance  of  an  impulse  of  the  heart. 

XXXV 

A  deputation  of  the  législative  body  had  also  met  the  King 
at  Compiègne.  The  président  and  orator  of  this  deputation 
was  M.  Bruys  de  Charly,  deputy  for  Saone-e^Loire.  He  was 
a  man  of  commanding  appearance,  and  possessed  of  a  royalist 
heart,  judiciously  though  traditionally  devoted  to  the  blood  of 
the  Bourbons  and  the  prindplea  of  a  temperate  monarchy. 
'*  Yes,"  said  he  to  the  King,  in  a  voice  weakened  by  émotion  * 
**  come,  thou  descendant  of  so  many  kings  ^  ascend  the  throne 
on  which  our  fathers,  in  former  times,  placed  your  august  an 
cestors,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  aee  you  thia  day  occupyiog. 
Ail  that  we  hoped  for,  iu  vain,  when  îai  from  you,  your  Miyesty 
now  brings  us.    You  come  to  diy  ail  tears,  and  to  heal  ail 
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wounds.  We  shall  owe  to  you  even  more  ;  for  this  retum  is 
nbouc  to  cernent  the  basis  of  a  wiselj  and  carefuUy  balanced 
goverament  Your  Migestj  only  wishes  to  retum  to  the  exer- 
cise of  those  rights  which  suffîce  for  the  royal  authority  ;  and 
the  exécution  of  the  gênerai  feeling,  confided  to  your  patemal 
hands,  will  become  the  more  respected  and  assured.*' 

The  King  was  aware,  from  his  correspondence  and  the 
newspapers,  that  the  nation,  which  looked  upon  the  Senate  as 
the  supporters  of  the  repudiated  despotism  of  the  Empire, 
lavished  the  greater  faveur  on  the  members  of  the  législative 
body,  from  which  the  voices  of  independence  had  first  issued. 
He  had  the  présence  of  mind,  therefore,  from  his  first  vrords, 
to  lay  great  stress  on  the  merits  of  the  législative  body,  to  the 
préjudice  of  the  absent  Senate.  In  his  reply,  he  fornially  re* 
cognised  the  members  of  the  législative  power  as  the  repré- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  was  not  afraid  of  pledging  his 
prérogative,  by  speaking  to  them  of  the  necessary  union  of  his 
power  with  the  deputies  of  the  countiy,  to  secure  the  force  of 
the  laws  and  the  public  happiness. 

XXXVI. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  first  meeting  of  the  sovereign 
with  représentatives  of  the  army  and  the  chosen  représentatives 
of  the  people,  the  émotion  which  pervaded  ail  ranks,  the  adula- 
tion which  bowed  ail  heads,  the  counsels  and  the  encouragement 
of  those  old  and  new  friends  who  now  surrounded  him,  appeared 
sufficieut  to  the  King  to  enable  him  to  set  at  défiance  the  ex- 
actions of  that  half  submissive  and  half  rebellions  Senate, 
which  had  neither  sent  words  of  greeting  or  a  deputation  to  the 
new  master.  Louis  XVIII.  dedded  ou  taking  possession  of 
his  throne,  without  entering  into  any  conditions  or  stipulations 
whatever  with  this  feeble,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ezacting  and 
hated  power.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  more  than  ever  in- 
fluenced  by  the  men  of  the  Impérial  court  and  heads  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  wished  to  préserve  for  himself  this  pledga  of 
securi^  and  influence  in  the  new  reign,  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties,  and  set  eut  for  Oompiègne,  for  the  purpose  of  himself 

t  2 
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inûï  Lods  XVIIL,  «nd  adiuoing,  ^nûi  h» 

Louis  XVIIL  looted  «n  die  wrivil  oC  Âlmaite  nith  m 
AéHng  of displamfe.  EbkaewtlHKtliwpQiirinty,  «MiiAioh 
■M  Pttis  be  HM  ioUnioaUd  hf  Ae  ImpOTUitts,  iMd  maped 
UsJQâgmiiit,«Mltiuit  1m  Mniiied  m  ihat  cqpHad  dw  ptiritMn 
4kf  «a  iaipefmB  nggoeiÉtortetimea  tbe  nttian  miûm  BmàAoïm. 
>  Se  iiM  DOt  igiioniitdr  the  wpg^pMBM  11^ 
1m1  ihofrii  doriiigdieftnt  dagr»  to  dis  nsterati^ 
-1m  TCiMmbewd  difti  tlôi  tovenign  lud  kîd  daim  toand 
«iddi  pnda  and  affiBetadon  «f ^Mtfaa  ftwwidthtp  of  NapolaoïL .  Bi 

pafemugeatdieliaiidsof  Alezandar;  a&d  faîa  poli^  and  pride 
vm  eqnalljr  alarmed.  This  vas  indeed  die  aeoret  cause  of 
Iiis  hesitatîiig  to  go  to  Paxis,  as  aiso  of  fais  litde  progiess  in  ao 
aiany  days,  and  of  fais  prolonged  hait  at  Compiègne.  But  a 
ptoper  sensé  of  his  dignity,  and  the  recollection  of  his  njal 
descent,  inspired  him  with  courage  to  go  throagh  the  piindpal 
task  of  resisting  a  crowned  negooiator,  and  refbsing  an  aet  of 
obsequiousuess  to  one  who  restored  to  him  a  throne.  Thos 
£rom  tho  first  day  he  proved  himaelf  a  Jdng. 

X3CXVII. 

Louis  XVIII.  recâyed  the  Ozar  coldly.  On  the  nsnal  conr- 
tesies  being  over,  they  retired  to  the  interior  of  the  chatean  fay 
themselves,  and  had  a  long  and  eamest  oon?eiBation  together. 
Alezander  atrongly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  King,  tîûit  the 
tnditional  rights  of  his  blood,  and  the  mystery  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  crown,  were  now  seen  through  and  repudiated  by 
public  opinion  ;  that  it  Trould  be  advisable  to  reign  by  virtue  of 
a  new  tide»  and  by  a  velantasy  appeal  to  the  nation,  made 
through  the  médium  of  Ûèb  3enate,  in  retum  for  a  constitution 
aeceptedfrom  the  handsofdiatpowerof  the  State;  that  the  date 
of  the  reîgn  of  the  Bourbons  should  be  renewed  and  blended  mûx 
ihedateof  the  fidlof  the  Empire;  diat  necessity  and  prudence 
nquired  the  King  to  recognise,  at  least  in  fint,  the  existence  of 
dM  goremments  which  bad  mled  in  France  forthelast  twen^- 
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five  jears  ;  and  that  if  intrigaes  ezisted  in  rojal  familles  they 
were  unknown  to  nations.  Finally,  he  exaggerated  bejond 
measore,  to  the  ejes  of  the  princelj  exile,  the  importance  of  this 
litUe  group  of  ambitions  men,  by  whom  he  was  himself  sar- 
lonnded  in  Paris;  and  who,  aoeording  to  him,  held  pablic 
opinion  and  the  erown  in  their  hands,  offering  him  the  with- 
drawal  of  a  oonstitotion  dictated  by  them«  in  exchange  for  a 
cona^itadon  emanating  firom  the  monarch.  In  a  word,  he 
aeemed  to  place  the  throne  and  the  entranee  to  Paris  at  the 
price  of  certain  compliances  (some  jnst,  and  othen  timid  and 
impolitic)  nhidi  he  propoeed  to  the  King. 

xxxvm. 

Louis  XVIII.  listened  to  him  with  impatience,  intermpted 
faim  freely,  and  replied  to  him  with  imperturbable  firmnees,  *'  I 
am  astonished  that  I  hare  to  remind  an  Emperor  of  Russia," 
he  said,  "  that  the  crown  does  not  belong  to  die  subjects.  By 
what  tiUe  can  a  Senate,  the  instrument  and  accomi^ice  of  ail 
the  Tiolence  and  of  ail  the  madness  of  a  nsorper,  filled  up 
mût  his  most  serrfle  and  moet  eriminal  créatures,  dispose  oif 
the  crown  of  France  ?  Does  it  belong  to  them  ?  And  if  it 
really  did  belong  to  them,  is  it  to  a  Bourbon  they  would  fireely 
offer  it?  Are  there  not  amongst  them  men  drenched  in  the 
Révolution  of  1793,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  murdered 
Bourbon  ?  I  am  too  enlightened  to  attach  to  the  right  divine 
the  signification  which  religions  or  popular  superstitions  fbr- 
merly  attached  to  it  ;  but  this  divine  right,  which  is  nothing 
more  for  me  as  well  for  you  than  a  law  of  good  sensé  passed  in 
unchangeable  policy  for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  right 
of  sovereignty,  bas  also  become  the  law  of  the  nation,  violated 
for  ten  years,  bot  foUowed  for  ten  centuries  !  The  death  of 
my  brother  and  that  of  my  nephew  bave  transmitted  this 
right  to  me.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  title  alone  that  I  am  hère, 
and  that  Europe  bas  ealled  me  to  re-establish  in  my  person,  not  a 
man,  not  a  race,  but  a  principle.  I  bave  no  other,  I  want  no 
other,  to  présent  to  Fnnoe  and  to  the  world.  The  aoceplation 
of  anr  other  title  wooldannihilate  thiain  ma.    I  am  a  king  ;  bot 
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{.  shoold  be  begging  for  a  thnmel  And  what  other 
Jhofài  I  bave  beaidos  the  right  whidi  blood  causes  to  flow  in 
nqr  Teins?  Whatfuoil?  An  infinn old  man»  an unAurtiinate 
esila,  rednoed  for  a  long  time  to  beg  £»r  a  ooonUy  andbrajd 
îtt  ibreign  lands.  Sudi  m»  I  stili  a  ièw  ômju  baok  ;  bitt 
tfaîs  dd  man,  this  exile,  tm  King  of  Fruioe,  and  thîs  is  iha 
«eason  that  yoor  Mi^esty  is  hère  ;  thia  is  tfae  Mason  tbat  a 
wfaole  nation,  idio  onlj  know  me  bj  name»  bave  xeoalled  ma  to 
Hm  thione  ot  my  ùàbm.  I  retom  at  their  Toioe  ;  bût  I 
xstnm  as  King  o(  Franœ  ;  or  I  am  stQl  notbing  mtm  ihsn'an 
enle  *'Toa,7onr8eU^"  hêadded,  looking  at  Aifflrimder  witk  a 
g^ance  tbat  eonyo^ed  a  silent  leproacblbr  bis  want  of  oonsider^ 
atkm,— "  by  virtae  of  wbat  title  do  you  command  tbose  mil 
lions  of  men,  wbose  armies  you  liave  lad  bitber  for  tbe  deli- 
terance  of  my  throne  and  my  ooontry  ?" 

Alexander  acknowledged  the  force  of  this  interrogatory, 
and  contented  himself  with  alleging  the  all-powerful  nature  of 
aocompUshed  facts,  and  the  imperative  oounsel  of  circumstances. 
But  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  yield  to  his  reasons,  which,  in  bis 
opinion,  broke  in  advance  his  sceptre  in  his  hands,  and  placed 
it  at  the  disposition  and  mercy  of  a  body  obedient  one  day  and 
sedidous  auother.  **  No,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  not  tamish  by  an 
aot  of  cowardice  the  name  that  I  bear,  for  the  few  days  longer 
I  may  bave  to  live.  I  shall  not  purcliase  a  fleeting  faveur  of 
public  opinion  at  the  price  of  a  sacred  right  of  mine,  of  my 
bouse,  and  of  my  principle.  I  know  that  I  am  indebted  to 
your  victorious  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  my  people  ;  but  if 
thèse  important  services  are  to  place  at  your  disposition  the 
honour  of  my  crown,  I  shall  app^  to  France  against  it  and 
retum  to  my  banishment'* 

XXXIX. 

France  at  that  time  would  bave  almost  unanimously  replied 
to  this  appeal  of  the  King  by  a  new  proclamation  of  lus  ro^ty. 
The  departure  of  Louis  XVIII.  would  bave  been  the  signal 
for  new  embanrassments,  and  serious  agitation  for  the  allies. 
Alexander  was  intimidated  in  his  turu,  and  only  r^^alled  to 
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Aniral  of  the  Emperor  of  Austrim  and  King  of  Prassia  at  Cominègne. 

the  King  the  engagements  half  agreed  to  bj  the  Count  d'Artois» 
his  brother,  0)1  his  entrance  into  Paris.  Louis  XVIII.  did  not 
coutradict  them,  bat  he  pretended  to  satisfy  them  bj  the  pro- 
mise of  a  déclaration,  or  of  an  edict,  which  would  confina 
them  bv  his  full  anà  free  authority,  Instead  of  accepting  them 
as  a  law  of  the  allies,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  people. 

Alexander  came  ont  of  this  conférence  vanquished  and 
astonished.  He  had  expected  to  find  an  old  man  of  an  afiable 
dbposition,  eager  for  the  throne,  and  too  happy  to  recover  it  at 
any  price.  He  had,  on  the  contmiy,  fonnd  a  man  of  superior 
nnderstanding,  with  an  obstinate  faith,  a  majestic  éloquence, 
and  an  inflexible  character  ;  a  King  ivhom  thej  might  again 
reject,  but  who,  if  once  upon  the  throne,  would  place  himself 
bj  his  legitimacy  on  a  lerel  with  and  even  above  his  liberators. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived 
later  at  Compiegne,  and  did  not  renew  upon  Louis  XVIII.  the 
attempts  of  Alexander.  Thèse  sovereigns,  less  influenced  bj 
the  young  courtiers  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  old  wrecks  of 
the  Révolution,  were  more  disposed  by  their  nature  and  by 
their  ministers,  to  support  the  personal  authority  of  the  King, 
than  to  weaken  it  by  timid  concessions.  Alexander  was  sus- 
pected  by  them,  if  not  of  complicity  in  the  Révolution,  at 
least  of  youthful  weakness  for  the  revolutionary  portion  of  the 
people.  The  same  table  that  day  united  the  four  sovereigns 
and  their  principal  lieutenants  ;  and  Bemadotte,  King  of 
Sweden,  an  old  Jacobin  parvenu,  who  fought  against  his  coun- 
tiy  to  merit  his  crown,  also  joined  the  banquet.  One  of  this 
angust  party  having,  in  the  freedom  of  the  conversation,  spoken 
to  Louis  XVIII.  of  that  French  fickleness  which,  with  equal 
fiEusility  threw  the  people  into  insurrection  or  into  servitude. 
*'  Make  yourself  dreaded.  Sire,**  said  Bemadotte  to  him,  "  and 
they  will  love  you.  Only  save  honour  and  appearances  with 
them.  Wear  a  velvet  glove  upon  a  hand  of  iron.'*  This  sen- 
tence bas  become  a  dogma  for  the  ambitions. 


i.i 


BOOK  FOUBTEENTH. 

Project  of  a  royal  déclaration  proposed  by  tbe  Senate  to  Louis  XVIIT.*- 
His  Refusai — He  ^oes  to  lire  at  8t  Ouen— Deputmtion  of  the  Sénat» 
— Speech  of  M.  de  Talleyrand — Déclaration  from  St  Ouen— Entranes 
of  Louis  XVIIL  into  Paria — His  cortège — He  goes  to  tha  Catbedral 
— Hia  arriTal  at  the  Tuileries — He  appoints  his  Minbtry — ^L 
d'Ambray— The  Abbé  de  Montesquiou— The  Abbé  Louis— M. 
Beugnot — General  Dupont— M.  Ferrand — M.  de  Talleyrand — AT. 
de  Blaeas — Memoîr  of  Fouché  to  Louis  XVIII. — Création  of 
the  Military  Household  of  the  King — Charter  of  1814 — Opposition 
of  M.  de  Villele — Treaty  of  Paris — Departure  of  the  Allie» — Forma- 
tion of  the  Chamber  of  Peera — Opening  of  the  Chambers,  June  4, 1814 
— The  King's  Speech — Speeches  of  the  Chancellor  d*Ambray  and 
of  M.  Ferrand — Address  of  the  Chamber  of  Pecrs  and  the  Législative 
Body — Ordonnance  on  the  obserTation  of  Sunday — Project  of  Law 
on  the  Press — Speech  of  the  Abbé  Montesquieu — Report  of  M. 
Raynouard— The  Law  is  adopted  by  tbe  Législative  Body  and  the 
Chamber  of  Peers — Financial  raeasures  presented  to  the  King  by  the 
Abbé  Louis— Law  for  the  restitution  of  incomes  and  property  not 
sold — Exposé  of  M.  Ferrand*s  motÎTes — Report  of  M.  Bédoch — 
Speeches  of  M.  Laine  and  of  Marshal  Macdonald — Adoption  of  the 
Law — General  Excelmans  and  Marshal  SouU— -The  Duke  d'Orléans 
at  the  Palais  Royal — The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angoulême  in  La 
Vendée— The  Duke  de  Berry— The  Count  d'Artois- The  Prince  of 
Condé — The  Duke  de  Bourbon — Retorn  of  France  to  the  Bourbon»-» 
Situation  of  Louis  XVIIL — Departure  of  M.  de  TaJlenand  for 
Vienna — Congress  of  Vienna. 

I. 

Meanwhtle  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  retumed  to  report 
in  Paris  tbe  impression  he  had  received  of  the  firmness  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  refusais.  The  Senate  trembled, 
hesitated,  and  drew  back  :  M.  de  Talleyrand  maintained  his 
position,  though  losing  ground  every  day,  in  the  double  part  of 
confidential  mediator,  between  the  requirements  of  one  sido 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other,  deceiving  both  at  the  samo 
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time.  Plans  of  a  oonfititution,  softened  and  amended,  vainly 
sacceeded  one  another  in  the  committees  of  the  Luxemburg, 
and  in  the  saloons  of  the  minister  ;  the  diplomatîst  stiU  pre- 
serving  a  tone  of  pleasantij  with  the  poritans  of  the  Senate,  to 
prépare  them  for  sacrifices  by  the  doubts  skilfîillj  thrown 
beforehand  into  their  council.  "  You  are  going,"  he  said  to 
them,  "  to  hâve  to  do  -with  a  King  who  is  a  superior  man.  You 
m&j  expect  to  see  him  discuss  yonr  constitution.  Yoa  may 
prépare  younelves  for  the  honour  ci  entering  into  controrersy 
with  him.'* 

The  senators  at  length  snbmitted  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  a 
a  project  of  a  royal  déclaration,  in  which  they  made  this  prince 
promise  to  préserve  the  Senate,  to  whose  intelligence  he  would 
acknowledge  that  he  owed  his  retum  to  his  kingdom.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  went  to  présent  it  to  the  King  at  Compiègne,  net 
donbting  that  it  wonld  be  accepted  ;  bat  the  prince,  as  inflexible 
to  the  insinuations  of  the  negodator  as  he  had  been  to  the 
tmmmons  of  Alexander,  replied  haughtily  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
**  If  I  accepted  a  constitution  from  my  people,  in  the  sitting 
where  I  should  swear  to  observe  it,  you  would  be  seated  while 
I  was  standing  !  "  This  attitude  alone  of  him  who  takes  an 
oath  before  him  who  imposes  it,  appeared  to  the  King  the  most 
energetic  réfutation  of  Ûie  subaltem  part  which  the  pretensions 
of  the  Senate  wished  to  assign  to  the  cxown.  But  he  meditated 
another  part  for  royalty  to  play  :  he  wished  to  mingle  the  ma- 
jesty  of  a  descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  with  the  prudence  of  a 
politician  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ooming  to  pacify  a  révolu- 
tion without  recognising  it,  with  a  wisdom  emanating  from  the 
throne,  not  by  suggestion  but  by  inspiration.  But  his  dread 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  bis  désire  to  avail  himself  of 
the  résistance  of  this  prince  by  temporising,  prevented  him  as 
yet  from  immediately  entering  his  capital.  He  wished  to  make 
his  approaches  step  by  step,  in  order  to  increase  the  désires  of 
the  people  by  impatience.  The  royalists,  who  went  to  bim 
from  bour  to  faour,  to  report  the  feelings  of  the  people,  made 
the  King  hqpe  that  an  irretistible  movement  of  publk  opinion 
would  burst  forth,  în  spite  of  the  Empeior  of  Russia,  and  in 
spita  of  the  Senate  on  bis  içpioaGfa,  and  that  a  geneial  aeda* 
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mation  would  overtum  those  factitioas  barriers  that  they  wished 
to  erect  between  him  and  the  nation.  He  therefore  went  to 
the  isolated  château  of  St.  Oaen,  an  old  résidence  of  M. 
Necker,  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  near  the  gâtes  of  Paris  ;  as  if 
he  had  wished,  by  his  choice  of  this  place  of  conférence,  to 
recall  to  the  nation  the  memory  of  a  popular  minister,  whom 
he  himself  had  formerly  supported  in  the  convocation  of  the 
States-genend  of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  of  preparing 
his  royal  entiy  into  Paris  was  the  pretext  of  this  inexplicable 
résidence  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  The  real  motive  was, 
however,  a  last  négociation  with  Alezander,  and  with  the 
résistance  of  opinion  which  contested  with  him  the  suprême 
power. 

II. 

But  even  this  approximation  was  a  menace  to  which  the 
Senate,  at  once  pressed  and  withheld  by  M.  de  Talleyrnnd, 
did  net  resist.  The  King  was  hardly  established  at  St.  Ouen, 
when  the  gênerai  enthusiasm  carried  towards  that  résidence  ail 
the  royalists,  or  ail  those  who  pretended  to  be  of  that  category. 
The  people  themselves  flocked  out  in  multitudes  to  the  fields 
and  the  roads  which  led  to  Saint  Ouen  ;  towards  which  Paris 
oveiilowed  with  impatience,  émotion,  and  curiosity  The 
Senate  hastened  to  send  thither  a  deputation,  and  confided  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  himself  the  expression  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion.  The  speech  prepared  for  this  purpose,  which 
had  no  other  object  than  to  save  appearances,  was  intended  to 
be  as  flexible  and  as  agreeable  to  the  King,  as  it  was  reser>'ed 
and  dignified  for  the  Senate  ;  but  it  betrayed  a  résistance  that 
was  becoming  weary,  and  pretensions  that  capitulatcd  with  power 
by  taking  refuge  in  sentiment. 

*•  Sire,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand,  speaking  for  the  deputation 
from  the  Senate,  "ail  hearts  feel  that  this  blessiug  can  only  be 
due  to  yourself;  they  therefore  hasten  to  présent  you  with 
their  bornage.  There  are  joys  which  cannot  be  feigned  ;  that 
of  which  you  now  hear  the  transports  is  a  joy  truly  national. 

**  The  Senate  profoundly  moved  at  this  touching  spectacle, 
happy  in  mingling  their  sentiments  with  those  of  the  people, 
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corne  like  them  to  offer,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne»  their  testi- 
monials  of  respect  aud  affection. 

*'  Sire,  inDumerable  calamities  hâve  desolated  the  kingdom 
of  jour  fathers.  Your  gloiy  has  taken  refuge  in  our  camps  ; 
the  army  has  saved  the  honour  of  France.  In  re-aacending  the 
throne  you  succeed  to  twentj  years  of  ruin  and  misfortnne. 

**  Tliis  inheiitance  might  alarm  the  ordinary  virtue  of  men  ; 
the  réparation  of  such  immense  disorder  requires  the  dévotion 
of  great  courage  ;  prodigiea  are  demanded  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  Uie  country  ;  but  we  are  your  children,  and  thèse  prodigiea 
are  referred  to  your  patemal  care. 

«*  The  more  diffîcult  the  circumstances,  the  more  powerful 
and  revered  should  be  the  royal  authority.  In  speakiug  to  the 
imagination  with  ail  the  éclat  of  ancient  recollections,  it  mil 
know  how  to  conciliate  ail  the  wishes  of  modem  reason,  by 
borrowing  from  it  the  wisest  political  théories. 

'*  A  constitutional  charter  will  unité  ail  interests  with  that 
of  the  throne,  and  fortify  the  principal  will  by  the  concurrence 
of  ail  the  others. 

*'  You  know  better  than  we  do.  Sire,  that  such  institutions, 
as  is  well  proved  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  présent  supports 
and  not  barriers  to  monarchs  who  are  friends  of  the  laws  and 
fathers  of  their  people. 

'*  Yes,  Sire,  the  nation  and  the  Senate,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  great  intelligence  and  maganimous  sentiments  of  your 
Miyesty,  désire,  equally  with  you,  that  France  should  be  free 
in  order  that  the  King  may  be  powerful." 

The  King,  affectinga  majestic  silence,  as  if  exhibiting  a  mind 
that  no  longer  deliberated,  contented  himself  with  replying  in 
one  of  those  vague  expressions  of  thanks  which  leaves  every 
thiug  to  hope,  and  everything  to  fear.  He  made  no  allusion 
to  the  ambiguous  and  politic  tenus  in  which  M  de  Talleyrand 
had  enveloped  the  expiring  pretensions  of  the  Senate  This 
silence  suffîciently  indicated  his  disdain ,  and,  as  if  he  wished 
to  orave  or  to  defy  them  still  further,  he  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished,  some  hours  after,  the  famous  déclaration  of  Saint  Ouen, 
the  ultimatum  of  royalty  to  révolution.  This  déclaration  fully 
recallcd  that  of  Louis  XV L,  when  that  prince  wished  to  defer 
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the  States-general,  bj  forestalling  them  \nth  concessions  to 
the  âge.  But  Louis  XVI.  spoke  alone,  and  ^thout  power,  on 
tbe  ère  of  a  revolntion  which  would  wait  no  longer.  Louis 
XVIII.,  on  the  contrary,  spoke  from  amidst  one  million  of  Eu- 
ropean  bajonets,  masters  of  tbe  conquered  soil  of  tbe  oountiy, 
to  the  heart  of  a  people,  fatîgued  vrith  twenty-five  years  strug- 
gles  and  on  the  ruins  of  an  empire,  wbo  asked  from  rojalty  not 
liberty  but  life.  Tbe  Emperor  Alexander,  to  wbom  this  pio- 
ject  of  a  déclaration  bad  been  communicated  in  tbe  moming, 
had  required,  in  imperative  language,  tbe  modification  of  some 
of  the  articles. 

The  déclaration  was  tbus  expressed  : — 

**  Louis,  by  the  grâce  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
to  ail  wbo  shail  see  thèse  présents,  greeting. 

*•  Eecalled  by  the  love  of  our  people  to  the  throne  of  oui 
ancestors,  enlightened  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation  that  we 
are  called  on  to  govem,  our  first  thought  is  to  invoke  that 
mutual  confidence  so  necessary  to  our  repose  and  to  our 
happiness. 

"  After  having  attentively  read  the  plan  of  a  constitution 
proposed  by  the  Senate  in  its  sitting  of  the  6th  April  last,  we 
bave  recognised  the  basis  to  be  good,  but  that  a  great  many  of 
the  articles,  bearing  the  impress  of  the  haste  with  which  they 
bave  been  drawn  up,  cannot,  in  their  présent  form,  become 
fundamental  laws  of  the  State. 

**  Resolved  to  adopt  a  libéral  Constitution,  and  wishing  that 
it  should  be  wisely  combined,  but  not  being  able  to  accept  one 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  rectify,  we  convoke,  for  the  lOth 
of  the  month  of  June  of  the  présent  year,  the  Senate  and  the 
législative  body,  engaging  ourselves  to  submit  to  their  in- 
spection the  work  that  we  shall  bave  prepared  with  a  commis- 
sion chosen  from  those  two  bodies,  and  to  give,  for  a  basis  to 
this  constitution,  the  following  guarantees  • — 

"The  représentative  govemment  shall  be  retaiued  nsi 
it  exists  at  présent,  divided  into  two  bodies,  viz.  the  Senate 
and  the  Chamber  of  deputies  of  the  Departments. 

"  The  impost  shall  be  freely  acquiesced  in, 

•  Public  and  private  property  secured. 
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"  The  liber^  of  the  press  respected  ;  with  the  reservadon 
of  précautions  necessary  to  public  tranquillitj. 

**  Liberty  of  worship  guaianteed. 

"Property  sball  be  inviolable  and  sacred;  the  sale  of 
national  estâtes  iiomaining  irrerocable. 

<*  Ministers,  who  aie  remoyeable,  mi^  be  impeached  bj  one 
of  the  législative  chambers,  and  judged  bj  the  other 

*'  The  judges  shall  be  irremoveable»  and  the  judicial  power 
independent  * 

**  The  public  debt  shall  be  guaranteed.  Pensions,  rank,  and 
militaiy  honoors  shall  be  preserved,  aa  well  as  the  old  and  new 
nobili^. 

''The  Légion  of  Honoor,  of  whitÀ  we  shall  detennine  the 
décoration,  shall  be  maintained. 

<*  Ail  Frenchmen  shall  be  admissible  to  civil  and  militaiy 
emplojment 

*'  Finallj,  no  individnal  shall  be  distorbed  for  his  votes  or 
opinions* 

IIL 

Lood  acclamations  of  the  people  hailed  this  déclaration  of 
prindples,  which  was  posted  with  great  profusion  on  ail  the  walls 
of  Paris,  as  a  preamble  of  the  coming  reign.  It  was  the  legi- 
timate  révolution  by  royalty,  the  trea^  of  pacification  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  the  mutual  amnes^  of  the  Eing 
to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  King.  No  one  contested 
the  source  whence  emanated  this  négociation  of  the  Révolution; 
for  it  mattered  little  to  the  nation  at  this  moment  whether  such 
a  constitution  fell  from  the  throne,  or  arose  from  the  people, 
provided  it  guaranteed  its  conq[uests  to  the  âge,  and  its  interests 
to  the  countiy.  The  popularity  of  Louis  XVIII.  drew  eveij- 
thing  into  the  current  of  public  jqy.  The  rojalists  alone,  who 
had  preserved  in  their  exile  the  sophistiy,  the  Systems,  or  the 
superstitions  of  unoontrolled  royalty,  murmured  secretly  against 
a  wisdom  which  they  designated  in  an  under  tone  as  cowardice. 
But  even  thèse  murmurs  of  some  who  were  behind  the  progress 
of  the  âge  only  served  to  increase  pdblio  lavour  towards  the 
King.    The  more  thèse  courtiers,  obstinate  in  by-gone  erroit. 
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lepudiated  the  prince,  the  more  he  was  taken  mto  favoar  by  his 
newly-recovered  people. 

The  King  availed  himself  mth  àbilitj  of  this  impassioned 
xnovement  of  astonishmentand  enthusiasm,  to  make  his  entranca 
into  the  citj  and  the  palace  of  his  ancestors.  The  whole  popnUr 
tion  were  on  foot  to  meet  him,  or  reçoive  him  there. 

IV. 

On  the  3rd  of  Maj,  1814,  the  plain  of  St.  Oaen,  the  hills 
of  Montmartre,  the  avenues  of  Paris,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  were  covered,  like  the  seats  of  an  amphithéâtre,  with  the 
population  of  Paris,  its  faubourgs  and  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  with  the  troops,  to  witness  the  entrance  of  the  King  into 
his  capital.  A  splendid  skj,  a  brilliant  sun,  the  verdure  of 
spring  seemed  to  associate  nature  herself  with  the  vast 
assemblage,  to  solemnize  and  restore  to  serenity  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  epochs  in  the  history  of  a  nation — the  first 
interview  of  a  people  with  their  sovereign,  the  reconciliation  of 
proscribed  royalty,  and  a  pacified  révolution,  the  libération, 
in  fine,  of  the  soil  of  the  country,  by  the  hand  of  a  disarmed 
sage. 

At  eleven  o  clock  the  King  quitted  the  gardens  of  St. 
Ouen,  in  which  he  left  a  mémento  of  his  résidence,  the  traces 
of  his  méditations,  and  of  which  he  made,  at  a  later  period,  a 
monumental  homage  to  a  favourite  of  friendship.  An  immense 
and  sumptuous  cortège  of  cavaliers,  formed  of  the  princes  of 
his  house  and  the  celebrated  men  of  both  epochs, — emigrants, 
soldicrs  of  the  Flepublic,  courtiers  of  Hartwell  and  of  the 
Tuileries,  foreign  gênerais,  marshals  of  the  Empire,  men  of  con- 
sular  famé,  of  ail  dates  of  the  history  of  our  thirty  last  years, 
illustrions  uames  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  ministers,  adminis- 
trators,  diplomatists,  writers  and  celebrated  orators,  mingled 
in  impartial  groups  by  the  confluence  of  circumstances,  and  the 
miracle  of  events,  preceded,  foUowed,  and  surrounded  the  open 
cai'riage  of  the  King,  which  was  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured 
horscs  from  the  Emperor's  stables.  The  uniforms  and  cos- 
tumes of  this  suite  of  ail  dates,  of  aJI  reigns,  and  of  ail  armies, 
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attested  the  assemblage  of  a  whole  people  and  of  ail  Europe, 
in  this  uuanimous  réception  of  a  80?ereign  so  long  absent,  who 
had  retumed  to  represent,  to  mingle,  and  to  unité  two  différent 
âges.  No  prince  was  better  calculated  than  Louis  XVIIL  to 
personify  this  conciliation,  and  to  represent  patemally  the  past 
era  by  making  himself  acceptable  to  the  présent 

His  âge  was  imposing  by  the  maturity  of  years,  without  yet 
ofiering  any  otber  sign  of  decay  than  his  grey  hair,  the  sem- 
blance  of  wisdom  on  a  countenance  still  young  ;  while  the  in- 
firmity  of  his  legs  was  ooncealed  from  the  crowd  by  his  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  over  his  knees.  But  this  King  in  his  sitting 
posture,  whose  sufferings  and>forced  sedentary  life  were  well 
known,  was  a  symbol  of  reflection  and  of  peace.  Even  his  in- 
firmities,  exciting  an  interest  for  the  old  monarch,  seemed  to 
ofîer  a  pledge  of  repose, — the  unanimous  passion  at  this  time 
in  France.  Bas  countenance,  impressed  with  a  fine  intelligence, 
the  spirit  and  ôrmness  of  his  glance,  beaming  from  on  high 
upon  the  crowd,  like  that  of  a  mind  aocustomed  to  regard  its 
subjects  without  being  dazzled  ;  the  natural  curiosity  and  asto- 
nishment  expressed  in  his  eyes,  as  they  endeavoured  to  recognise, 
through  the  changes  of  twenty-ôve  years,  the  views,  the  country, 
the  walls  and  the  monuments  of  his  youth  ;  the  inquiries  which 
he  addressed,  from  time  to  time,  to  those  persons  of  his  suite 
who  had  been  more  happy  than  himself  in  never  haying  quitted 
their  country;  the  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  of  his  retum, 
sharing  in  hû  features  wiih  the  dignity  of  a  triumphal  entry  ; 
even  his  foreign  costume  recalling  the  days  of  exile.  That 
princess  also  at  his  side,  the  Duchess  d'Angoulême,  to  whom 
lier  repentant  country  could  only  restore  a  name,  but  not  a 
&mily,  swept  away  in  the  tempest  ;  the  involuntary  tears  which 
struggled  with  her  happiness  in  the  ey^  of  this  orphan  of  the 
scaffold  ;  the  old  Prince  of  Condé,  the  vétéran  of  monarchical 
wars,  wom  in  body  by  nearly  an  âge  of  combats,  weakeued  in 
understanding  and  memory  by  exile,  and  looking  round  with 
childish  gaze  on  the  pomp  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  which 
he  seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend  ;  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  his 
bon,  his  face  and  heart  iu  mouming,  as  if  following  the  funeral 
cortège  of  the  Duke  d'Eughieu,  iustead  of  the  triumph  of 
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xojalty  ;  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  delight  and  chivalric  popularitj 
of  the  djnastj,  riding  at  the  carnage  door  of  the  King,  and 
appearing  to  présent  his  brother  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
to  his  brother  ;  the  Duke  d'Angoolême  and  the  Duke  de  Beny, 
his  two  sons,  future  heirs  of  ihe  throne  ;  the  one  modest  and 
reflective,  the  other  afifecting  the  martial  mdeness  of  the  officera 
of  the  Empire  ;  the  splendeur  of  the  arms,  the  motions  of  the 
borses,  the  waving  of  plumes,  the  living  hedge  of  people  and  of 
soldiers  which  bordered  the  fields  and  the  avenues  of  the  plain  ; 
the  bouses  crowded  to  the  roof-tops  with  women  and  children  ; 
the  ¥ândow8  dressed  out  with  white  âags  ;  the  clapping  of 
hands,  the  prolonged  acclamations,  nowdying  awaj,  now  swelling 
out  again  at  every  tum  of  the  wheel  of  the  royal  carriage  ;  the 
sbowers  of  bouquets  descending  from  the  balconies  and  streir- 
ing  the  pavements  ;  the  âourishes  of  instruments,  the  rolling 
of  the  drums,  the  discharges  of  cannon  from  Montmartre  and 
the  Invalides,  breaking  the  short  silence  of  the  crowds,  and 
giving  a  rebound  to  the  émotions  of  a  million  of  men  ; — ail 
thèse  aspects,  ail  thèse  considérations,  ail  thèse  noises,  ail 
thèse  astonishments,  ail  thèse  feelings  of  the  crowd,  gave  to  the 
entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris  a  character  of  pathos  and 
sensibility  which  effaced  even  the  pomp  of  a  triumphal  entry. 
Nature  had  a  still  greater  share  in  it  than  cérémonial.  There 
was  a  father  in  the  King,  filial  piety  in  the  people,  and  sincère 
tears  between  them.  They  saw  one  another  again,  after  a  long 
séparation.  They  mutually  endeavoured  to  recoguise  each 
other,  to  ascertain  each  others  sentiments  ;  they  hoped  in  each 
other  ;  they  wished  to  love  each  other.  The  heai*t  of  a  kiiig 
and  the  heart  of  a  people  never,  perhaps,  beat  nearer  to  ono 
another.  Monarchical  tradition  was  recovering  a  tlu-one,  exile 
acountry,  révolution  a^consecration,  the  past  forge tfulness,  the 
future  a  pledge,  ideas  an  arbiter,  the  country  independence,  and 
the  world  a  peace. 

At  the  Porte  Saint  Denis,  the  King  received  the  keys  of 
Paris,  from  the  hands  of  M.  de  Chabrol,  prefect  under  Napo- 
léon. He  returned  them  to  him  with  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence, as  if  to  impress  upon  his  govemment  a  signification 
of  amnesty,  for  ail  the  services  rendered  to  another  flag,  and  to 
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give  a  pledge  of  permanency  to  ail  tbe  fiinctionaries  of  the  king- 
dom.  From  thence  the  cortège  advanced  by  the  most  populoos 
qoarters  of  Paris  towarda  the  cathednd.  The  Eing  iras  received, 
as  his  ancestors  had  been,  at  the  door  of  thia  temple  of  the  old 
worship  and  the  old  dynasty,  bj  the  clergy,  who  presented  him 
with  the  lustral  water  and  the  symbols  of  soTereignty.  "  As  a 
descendant  of  Saint  Louis/*  said  he  to  the  priests  who  received 
him  in  the  sanctuary,  **  I  shall  imitate  his  virtues."  He  also 
attributed  the  termination  of  the  misfortunes  of  hia  race  to  the 
protection  of  the  Saviour  and  his  mother,  as  if  to  rerive  from 
the  oatset  the  pious  cuatoma  of  Louis  XIIL,  and  the  cérémonies 
dear  to  the  credulity  of  an  ancient  people.  Politic  with  poli- 
tidans,  credulous  with  believers,  and  a  King  of  two  âges  and 
two  races,  who  met  and  mingled  in  him  under  the  arches  of  thîs 
sacred  édifice. 

After  the  hymns  of  joy,  which  the  Church  consecrates  to  the 
victories  or  the  happiness  of  nations,  the  King^md  the  princes 
re-entered  their  carriages,  and  proceeded,  amidst  the  moTing 
masses  of  people,  throogh  the  streets  and  the  qoays  which 
separate  the  cathedral  from  the  Louvre.  The  countenances  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Dochess  d'Angouléme  were  overcast  on 
approaching  the  Tuileries,  where  their  résidence  had  been  pro- 
pared.  The  King  had  never  seen  the  palacesince  theday  that 
Louis  XVI.  and  the  Queen  had  left  it  for  Varennes, — ^the  eve 
of  their  captivity  and  long  sufifering  ;  nor  the  Duchess  d'An- 
gouléme, since  the  moming  of  the  lOth  of  Angust,  when  she 
âed,  holding  her  father's  hand,  on  the  noise  of  the  assaolt 
which  demolished  the  doors,  and  orer  the  bodiea  of  their  brate 
defenders.  The  acclamations  of  this  crowd,  wfaich  seemed  to 
make  her  a  réparation  for  her  immolated  family»  mingled  in  her 
memory  with  the  damours  of  the  great  séditions  which  had 
formerly  besieged  her  infancy  in  thèse  same  courts.  In  passing 
before  the  ancient  palace  of  Saint  Louis,  the  Conciei^rie,  ahe 
could  not  see,  without  shuddering,  the  air-boles  and  gmtings  of 
her  mother  s  dungeon  ;  and  on  alighting  from  her  carnage,  at 
the  entrauce  of  the  Tuileries,  she  fiiinted  in  tbe  arms  of  her 
^enrauts.  They  bore  her  half  dead  to  her  apartments,  where 
bhc  sliut  hei-^lf  np,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  Qod  and 
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tbe  memory  of  her  slaughtered  family.  Solitude  and  prayer 
were  necessary  to  iuure  her  to  those  grandeurs  of  which  ahe 
had  experienced  the  reverse,  and  to  those  triompha  in  which 
she  had  a  misgiving  of  a  change. 


V. 


The  Eing  passed  through  the  newiy  embellished  halls  of 
the  palace,  still  fuU  of  ail  the  luxury  and  ail  the  military  pomp 
of  the  Empire.  There  had  not  been  snfficient  time  to  effiice 
fh>m  the  walls  the  crowned  représentations  of  Napoléon  ;  nor 
to  remove  the  statues,  the  pictures,  and  the  portraits  in  which, 
during  ten  years,  he  had  contemplated  his  image  and  his  glory. 
Louis  XVIII.  felt  himself  suflSciently  strong,  and  suflSciently 
glorious  in  his  ancestors,  to  look  without  anger  and  without 
envy,  on  thèse  \^stiges  of  a  parvenu  of  victory.  He  therefore 
seemed  to  adopt  ail  that  had  decorated  France,  even  against 
himself.  This  magnanimous  consciousness  of  his  right  re-assured 
and  touched  the  warriors  of  the  court  of  Napoléon,  who  were 
introducing  him  into  the  palace  of  their  chief.  They  appeared 
proud  themselves  of  being  adopted  by  this  monarchy  of  past 
âges,  which  seemed  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity  to  their  new  tiUes. 
They  humbled  themselves,  as  it  were,  before  time,  that  time 
might  hastcn  to  mmgle  their  récent  names  with  the  old  titles 
of  the  monarchy.  Two  courts,  rivalling  each  other  in  assiduity 
and  flattery — the  one  natural,  the  other  servile — were  thus 
mixed  up  together,  to  reçoive  the  King  and  his  family  in  tlie 
palace  of  royal ty.  Louis  XVIII.  seemed  on  tbat  day  to  forget 
his  old  adhérents,  and  occupy  himself  solely  with  his  new  eues. 
His  heart  was  with  the  emigrants  ;  but  his  smiles  wero  for  tlio 
Empire  and  the  Révolution.  The  statue  of  his  ancestor, 
Henry  IV.,  which  had  been  set  up  in  his  route  over  the  Pont- 
Neuf,  and  which  he  had  saluted  on  crossing  the  river,  seemed  to 
liavc  inspired  him  with  his  smile  and  his  language.  Admirable 
inconsistency  of  sovereigiis  reconcilcd  witb  tbeir  eubjects,  who 
sacrifice  their  friends  lo  conciliatc  their  cncmies  ! 
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VI. 

As  soon  as  the  night  had  scattered  the  crowd  of  courtiers, 
and  the  multitude  intoxicated  idth  hope,  tbe  Eing  detained  M. 
de  Talleyrand  inth  him,  and  composed  his  minist^.  Time  did 
net  permit  him  to  lose  an  hour  in  reigning  ;  for  France  was 
conquered,  and  it  wos  necessary  to  treat  in  its  name  for  its 
lansom  and  its  deliverance.  The  public  mind  was  wavering 
and  uncertain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  new  govemment,  and  it 
vras  necessary  to  fis  it.  The  work  was  a  diffîcult  one  ;  for  a 
single  act,  or  a  single  name,  might  change  enthusiasm  into  dis* 
affection.  If  stormj  Révolution  and  discontented  Impeiiaiism 
had  their  requirements,  rojalist  opinion  had  its  fits  of  passion, 
émigration  its  susceptibilities  and  its  ambitions,  the  Duchess 
d*Angouléme  her  répugnances,  the  Count  d'Artois  and  his  court 
their  pre tensions,  and  their  anti-rerolutionaiy  audacity.  The 
Eing,  in  concert  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  searched  out  names 
which  had  been  buried  for  many  years  in  obscurity  and  retreat  ; 
whose  merit  was  a  mystery,  whose  opinions  were  a  secret,  whose 
presumed  wisdom  and  impartiality  disarmed  ail  envy, — having, 
at  least,  the  advantage  of  being  unknown.  The  majority  of 
thèse  names  were  borrowed  from  the  old  parliamentary  magis- 
tracy  ;  as  if  the  Eing,  in  choosing  thèse  intermediate  men,  be* 
tween  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians,  wished  to  re-assure  both 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie,  and  also  to  leave  his  faveur 
undecided  between  the  new  and  the  old  nobili^.  He  appointcd 
M.  d'Ambray,  Chancelier  of  France  and  Minister  of  Jostice.^ 
This  gentleman,  formerly  Advocate-general  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  had  distinguished  himself  there  before  the  Révolution, 
io  the  exerdse  of  his  functions,  by  talent  which  had  been 
enlarged  by  reflection  and  long  retirement.  He  had  not 
emigrated.  Persécution  and  the  Révolution  had  spared  himi 
in  his  retreat  in  Normandy,  as  one  of  those  men  who  bend 
sufficiently  to  ciicumstances,  and  who  hold  back  so  muoh  firom 
political  changes  as  to  be  respected  and  tolerated  by  ail  partiei». 
His  claim  to  the  functions  of  chancellor,  with  which  tbe  Einf* 
inveated  him»  arose  from  his  being  son-in-law  to  the  anàeiis 
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chancellor  of  Louis  XVI ,  M.  de  Barentin, — a  sort  of  ifieredi- 
tary  succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  crown,  to  wbich  Louis 
XVI II.  was  rigidly  attûched,  as  to  one  of  the  sacred  traditions 
of  the  kingdom.  But  M.  d*Ambray  was  behind  his  âge; 
calculated  ouly  to  honour  justice  by  personal  virtues,  and 
incapable  of  raising  fuuctions  to  a  level  with  a  poliUcal  System 
adapted  to  a  transition  of  genius  between  two  reigns.  To 
ibllow  the  forms,  and  countersign  the  orders  of  the  court,  was 
ail  his  aptitude,  and  the  acmé  of  his  dévotion.  He  is  said  to 
bave  carried  on,  as  well  as  his  father-in-law,  M.  de  Barentin,  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Hartwell  du  ring  the  reign  of  Napo- 
léon. This  sort  of  correspondence,  which  was  known  to  and 
tolerated  by  the  police  of  the  Emperor,  as  an  evaporation, 
without  danger,  of  royalist  opinions,  and  which  revealed  to  Na- 
poleou  himself  the  harmless  ideas  of  the  most  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Bourbons,  was,  uevertheless,  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  Kiug,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  This  dévotion  appeared  to  him  meritorious,  though  it 
produced  no  results.  It  gave  him,  at  least,  an  opportunity  of 
making  France  and  Europe  believe,  that  he  did  not  owe  every- 
thing  to  the  force  of  events,  but  that  his  able  and  secret  négo- 
ciations at  Ilartwcll  went  for  something  in  his  restoration. 
He  therefuro  recompensed  more  ûdelity  than  he  really  believed 
to  exist. 

VIL 

The  Abbé  de  Montesquieu,  another  of  his  intimate  corre- 
spondents,  and  his  real  negociator  between  him  and  public 
opinion,  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Better  calcu- 
lated for  the  court  than  for  business,  and  for  négociations 
than  for  administration,  the  Abbé  de  Montesquieu  had  too 
much  nonchalance  for  a  statesman.  Constantly  tacking  betweeu 
two  ideas  and  two  epochs,  without  satisfying  or  exasperadng 
either,  he  had  the  mère  quality  of  wavoring  minds, — the  merit 
of  his  weakness. 

The  Abbé  Louis,  a  man  of  consummate  ability  m  finance, 
and  impassioned  against  the  Impérial  despotism,  devoted  to 
M.  de  Talloyrand  by  analogy  of  clérical  origin,  and  of  répudia* 
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lion  of  the  priesthood,  was  called  to  tbe  Finauce  department. 
Bonaparte  had  left  the  treasoiy  io  a  state  of  exhaustioQ« 
drained  in  taxes,  and  ^plundered  by  the  invasion.  Genius, 
activity,  boldness,  and  tf  beginning  were  therefore  wanted  ;  and 
the  Abbé  Louis,  wbo  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  Mirabeau, 
Necker,  and  Calonne,  the  mysteries  of  crédit,  and  the  miracles 
of  confidence,  brought  to  it  a  firm  mind  and  a  bold  hand.  Ile 
was  daring  enough  not  to  despair  of  an  emptj  treasuiy,  in  tbe 
face  of  insatiable  requirements  from  the  foreigners  and  the 
emîgrants.  He  invoked,  from  the  midst  of  thèse  ruins,  the 
tnie  genius  of  finance — the  integrity  of  govemmcnt  ;  and  he 
found  riches  in  the  prodigalitj  of  reimbursement. 

M.  Beugnot  received  the  Direction-général  of  the  police, — 
the  true  ministry  of  public  opinion,  the  most  important  of  ail 
Ibr  a  new  prince,  wbo  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
of  parties,  in  order  to  treat  with  them.  M.  Beugnot,  a  man 
ivhose  mind  was  dififused  over  ail,  and  of  a  flexibility  full  of 
grâce,  seemed  to  be  formed  by  nature  and  his  antécédents 
fur  thèse  diffîcult  functions;  but  he  disappointed  ail  hopes. 
He  was  too  superficial  to  see  thoroughly,  too  devoted  to  advise 
well,  and  too  aupple  to  resist  the  «iprices  of  the  court. 

VIII. 

M'.  Ferrand,  a  man  enveloped  in  one  of  those  mjsterious 
réputations  which  hide  a  great  deal  of  nullity  under  much  con- 
sidération, was  entrusted  with  the  Pust-ofiBce.  This  was,  at 
that  period,  a  second  ministry  of  police,  formed  for  the  espion- 
nage of  opinions  by  the  Emperor.  M.  Ferrand,  an  old  par- 
liamentarian,  like  M.  de  Barentin  and  H.  Ambray,  had 
emigrated;  bat  becoming  weaiy  of  exile  he  had  retumed  to 
France  at  the  commencement  of  the  Empire.  Men  of  this 
description  gave  Napoléon  no  inquiétude.  As  adorera  and 
wrecks  of  the  old  régime,  he  easiJy  pardoned  their  feelings  in 
favour  of  their  dogmas.  Thèse  men,  such  as  M.  de  Fontanes, 
De  Montloâier,  Mole,  Ferrand,  and  De  Bonald,  oonstituted  the 
theory  of  Lis  despotism.  He  raised  them  in  public  opinion, 
when  he  could  not  atUch  them  to  his  throne.  Tl^y  were  ailiea 
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that  he  respected  and  caressed  in  the  camp  of  the  Bourbons. 
M.  Ferrand  had  written  a  book  entitled,  "  The  Spirit  of  His- 
tory  ;  "  a  long  and  fastidions  paradox  against  ail  tbe  novelties 
and  tbe  liberties  of  the  buman  mind.  This  book,  adopted 
by  tbe  uuiversitj  of  the  Empire,  as  a  catecbîsm  of  rational 
slaToiy,  and  exalted  by  tbe  nobility  and  clergy  as  a  déification 
of  the  past,  had  produeed  for  its  author  one  of  thoso  veiled 
glories  which  nobody  thinks  of  uncovering,  and  before  which 
every  one  bows  on  the  word  of  the  author.  Louis  XVIII. 
affected  to  share  in  this  worship  for  the  authority  of  M.  Fer- 
rand. He  was  the  Montesquieu  of  the  juncture  whom  he  in- 
troduced  into  bis  couucil,  and  directed  to  meditate  on  the 
constitution. 

Finally,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  the  essential  man  of  the 
double  tnidition,  revolutionary  and  monarchical,  received  the 
departraent  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  presidency  of  the  council 
of  ministers.  His  graceful  manner,  bis  carelessness,  bis  négli- 
gence, which  left  everything  fîuctuating  except  his  fortune  ;  his 
"words  of  double  meaning,  his  smiles  of  two  opinions,  his  dé- 
férence for  the  King,  his  crédit  with  Alexander,  made  him  the 
accepted  centi*e,  the  auxiliary  and  hope  of  ail  the  council. 

IX. 

The  King  reser\'ed  only  one  place — the  most  humble  in 
appearance,  the  most  important  in  reality — for  friendship. 
This  was  the  ministry  of  the  king's  household, — a  true  mayor- 
alty  of  the  palace,  succeeding  to  the  grand  marshalate  of  the 
Empire,  instituted  by  Napoléon  in  faveur  of  his  most  intimate 
adhérents, — a  ministry  of  favouritism  under  a  prince  who  could 
not  exist  without  a  friend.  This  ministry,  overlooked  or  con- 
ceded  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  was  given  to  M.  de  Blacas,  suc- 
cessor  to  Count  d'Avaray  in  the  heart  of  the  King.  It  was  the 
intimacy  of  Hartwell,  transported  and  transformed  into  politi- 
cal  power  at  the  Tuileries.  This  minister,  who  kept  shut  or 
open  the  door  of  the  King  s  cabinet,  who  received  the  other 
ministers,  who  alone  made  a  summary  of  their  rank,  who  ex- 
amincd  their  communications  to  the  prince,  who  had  the  ear  of. 
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and  trahsmitted  ail  conversation  to  the  King,  was  not  long  in 
absorbing  everything.  Responsibility  and  constitution  drew 
back  before  habit  and  nature.  Truth  no  longer  entered  without 
a  passport  from  M.  de  Blacas.  Imbued  with  a  superstitious 
fidelity  for  bis  master,  a  étranger  in  the  country.  new  in  affairs, 
disdainful  of  opinion,  ail  liberty  and  ail  severity  of  language 
w'ould  hâve  appeared  to  him  an  attempt  at  high  treason  against 
the  sovereign. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  humbled  at  the  levities  he  had  coin* 
mitted,  in  engaglng  bis  brother  s  word  towards  the  Senate,  and 
in  giving  up  the  strong  places  to  the  allies,  withdrew  himself 
into  the  pavilion  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  him,  with  his  sons  and  bis  little  court  of  agitating  emigrants, 
implacable  bishops,  and  new  adventurers  of  the  old  régime, — 
ail  bad  counsellors  of  his  weakness.  The  King  loaded  him 
with  almost  régal  honours  munificence,  crédit,  and  guards: — 
almost  a  king  by  the  pomp  of  his  household,  but  respectfully 
ejected  from  the  govemraent,  of  which  the  King  knew  that  he 
was  ambitions,  and  at  the  same  time  incapable.  The  favourites 
of  this  brother  of  the  monarch  began,  from  this  day,  to  circum- 
vent  the  govemment  with  opposition,  discontent,  and  intrigues 
against  tbe  pacifie  System  of  the  crown  ;  and  to  agitate,  under- 
hand,  the  palace,  the  govemment,  and  the  royal  family.  Two 
spirits  seemed  to  bave  entered  with  one  family  into  the  Tui- 
leries, as  if  they  werc  already  dividing  the  nation. 

X. 

i^^ouché,  eager  to  signalise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  new 
royalty,  and  to  wash  o£f  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  by  services 
audaciously  offered,  caused  a  memoir  to  be  prcsented  to  the 
King,  in  which  he  traced,  to  this  prince,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  way  in  which  he  would  be,  he  said,  followed 
by  the  nation.  His  title  of  ancient  minister  of  police,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  part  he  played  during  the  last  years  of  the 
£  m  pire,  his  disgrâce  and  banishment  to  Italy,  his  treason  even, 
lendered  his  counsels  precious  to  the  King  and  to  Al.  de  Blacaa» 
The  confidential  minister  and  the  prince  read  them  with  atten- 
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lion,  and  made  them  the  lîne  of  their  political  princîples. 
The  audacity  and  the  rudeness  of  thèse  coansels  gave  them  the 
greater  authority  over  the  mind  of  the  King.  He  thought  he 
could  confîde  in  a  man  who  disdained  in  appearance  to  please, 
and  who  was  not  afraid  to  flatter,  flattery  the  worst  of  ail, 
w'hich  masks  servilitj  under  insolence,  and  seasons  amhition 
with  truths. 

"  We  wish  in  good  faith,"  said  Fouché  in  this  memoir» 
which  Louis  XVIII.  found  on  the  table  of  his  cabinet  on 
awaking, — "  vre  wish  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  good  heart,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons.  We  ail  know  that  their 
reign  will  not  be  either  so  hard,  nor  so  expensive,  nor  «o 
fatiguing  as  that  of  Bonapaite.  We  are  persuaded  that  they 
will  govern  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  modération,  and  that  they 
will  lical  a  part  of  our  wounds.  Wc  hâve  some  infidelities  to 
expiate  with  respect  to  them  ;  but  sucli  is  the  confidence  that 
we  hâve  in  their  hereditary  goodness  ; — such  is  the  repentance 
that  brings  us  hack  towards  them — that  no  one,  either  in  his 
own  vicinity  or  at  a  distance,  has  soiight  for  competitors  against 
them  ;  and  that  they  havo  peacefully  re-ascended  the  throne  of 
their  ancestoi*s,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or  even 
of  a  tear. 

*'  It  is  because  we  wish  with  good  faith  that  the  Bourbon» 
should  re-establish  themselves  upon  the  throne  of  France,  that 
we  wibh  them  not  to  listen  to  stupid  or  perfiJious  counsellors, 
wlio  woulcl  induce  them  to  be  the  seul  of  a  party  rather  than 
the  fathers  of  the  whole  nation,  to  demolish  the  work  they  fiud 
donc,  and  to  attack  the  ideas  thev  find  establishcd  ;  at  the  risk 
of  re-liglîting  the  passions,  of  inflaming  and  embittering  self- 
love,  and  of  spreading  through  ail  minds  a  gênerai  distrust,  the 
conséquences  of  which  would  be  incalculable. 

'*  It  will  certainly  be  the  fault  of  thèse  men,  if  the  nation 
should  once  more  he  led  astray,  excited,  and  pushed  into 
trouble  :  and  it  \nll  not  be  their  fault,  if  this  misfortune  does 
not  speedily  happen.  The  sliops  are  hung  with  their  libela 
and  thoir  constitutions.  Bonaparte,  who  was  not  more  libéral 
than  another  in  point  of  concessions,  had,  however,  left  us  two 
littlebits  of  consolation — the  jury  and  national  représentation; 
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bot  our  présent  putists  will  hâve  no  sach  thmg«  Happily  the 
King  vn\\  be  less  a  royalist  than  thèse  people.  His  mind  is 
too  highly  cultivated,  and  his  sool  too  exalted  :  fais  studies,  his 
taste  for  literature  and  science  hâve  brought  him  in  eontact 
^h  too  manj  men  of  leaming,  to  allow  us  lo  apprdiend  that 
his  reign  "will  hâve  a  tendençj  to  cause  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
to  rétrograde.  The  var  that  should  be  made  in  our  time 
against  libéral  ideas  woald  certainly  cost  France  dearer  than 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  :  and,  at  aU  events,  it 
vrould  be  more  dangerous  for  those  who  should  déclare  it,  than 
for  those  who  would  hâve  to  sustain  it. 

**  Besides  the  600,000  citizens,  vvho  hâve  retumed  to  their 
fÎEunilies,  aftor  having  gloriouslj  served  in  the  armj,  we  hâve 
500,000  more  under  arms.  Several  other  millions  of  men 
bave  participated  more  or  less,  bj  their  opinions,  their  vmtingB« 
or  their  employments,  in  the  evencs  of  Ûie  Révolution,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Bonaparte  ;  almost  ail  of  vhom  possess  energj 
and  élévation  of  character.  Noue  of  thèse  men,  vrho  feel  thej 
hâve  become  greater  bj  the  events  and  the  ideas  of  their  âge» 
wDl  sufPer  any  one  to  tamper  or  tritie  with  what  thej  hâve 
done.  Thej  vill  not  censure  those  Tvho  hâve  followed  other 
routes,  an  j  more  than  they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  censured. 

**  The  family  of  the  Bourbons  re-ascend  the  throne  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  The  calamity  of  war  had 
become  nnsupportable  to  os,  and  vre  had  an  ardent  thirst  for 
peace.  The  préservation  of  400,000  men,  viho  vrould  also 
hâve  perished  this  year,  is  due  to  the  retum  of  thèse  princes; 
but  bewarè  of  a  ruck  which  the  stupidity  and  levity  of  oor 
libellists  bave  not  permitted  them  to  see.  Bonaparte  sdll 
thinks  hîmself  a  colossus  in  his  island  of  Elba.  Our  rivais 
keep  him  in  resen'o  as  a  bugbear,  which  vronderfully  assists 
their  policy,  and  \vhich  they  vell  know  how  to  apply  against 
us,  if  we  hâve  the  imprudence  to  be  disunited  amongst  onr- 
selves,  and  to  allow  them  to  discover  a  portion  of  us  which  was 
not  ranged  in  battle  order  around  the  throne.  We  hâve  but 
one  means  of  effectua]]y  preventing  this,  and  of  disappointing 
the  ealculations  of  those  who  treat  him  with  soch  eoosideia- 
lion,  and  hold  him  in  so  much  regard.    It  is  to  sttfla  amongst 
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ourselves  ail  the  seeds  ol  civil  ^rar  ;  it  is  to  amalgninitta  ail 
the  interests,  ail  the  self-loves,  ail  descriptions  of  serrioe,  ail 
the  titles  of  glory  and  distinction  ;  it  is  to  flïuin  disoontenta» 
hatreds,  vengeances,  and  religions  and  political  qnarrels  ;  it  is 
to  act  as  if  there  had  been  no  révolution  in  France,  and  never 
to  lose  sigbt  of  this,  that  Bonaparte  would  be  the  natural 
refuge  and  soûl  of  ail  the  parties  which  should  detach  them- 
selves  from  the  cause  of  the  King." 

XL 

While  Louis  XVIIl.  vras  revolvîng  in  his  mind  thèse 
opinions  of  Fouché,  which  he  hcld  in  common  with  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
old  royalist  party  (which,  on  finding  its  natural  chief  again 
upon  the  ihroiie,  thought  it  ought  also  to  find  again  the  whole 
ancient  order  of  things)  became  excited  to  plirenzj,  and  began 
to  press  heavily  on  the  wisdom  of  the  King.  This  prince  him- 
self,  so  enlightened  and  practised  in  the  theory  of  govemment, 
was  under  the  influence  of  his  traditions  and  his  ancient  habits. 
He  could  see  no  throne  without  a  nobility,  and  no  restoration 
of  the  monarchy  without  those  privileged  corps  of  gentlemen 
from  whom  the  long  wars  of  the  Repubiic  and  the  Empire  had 
removed  their  exclusive  army  rank,  but  to  whom  he  wished  to 
give  at  least  the  guard  of  his  person,  and  the  ranks  of  his 
miHtary  household.  Napoléon  himself  had  given  thèse  ex- 
amples, and  this  pretext  to  the  King,  by  the  formation  of  his 
impérial  guard,  the  pretorians  of  the  Empire,  the  privileged 
sons  of  victory  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The  lirst  thought 
of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  to  confide  himself  to  this  élite  of 
the  Frcnch  army,  and  to  give  up  his  throne,  his  person,  and  his 
family  to  the  loyalty  of  thèse  brave  solJiers;  but  he  was  dis- 
suaded  from  tliis.  The  gloomy  frigidity  of  some  régiments  of 
the  impérial  guard,  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  his  entrance  into 
Paris,  appearcd  a  sign  of  discoutent,  and  a  présage  of  séditions 
01  of  treasons.  Thèse  régiments,  without  being  disbanded, 
were,  accordingly,  very  soon  marched  into  the  norther»  départ- 
ments  of  France,  and  it  was  pnposed  to  replace  them  by  a 
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Personal  force  of  tbe  Eing^s.  It  was  further  requUite  to  fulûl 
the  promises  made  during  the  émigration  to  the  courtier  corn- 
panions  in  adversitj  of  the  prince.  Rank  or  suhsidies  were 
also  to  be  given  to  the  numerous  officers  -and  soldiers  of  the 
army  of  Condé,  or  the  army  of  the  princes,  who  had  retumed 
indigent  to  their  country,  where  thej  had  found  their  property 
sold,  and  their  houses  occupied  by  the  parchasers  of  national 
domains.  Finally,  it  was  essential,  in  reserving  the  high  civil 
digniiies  of  the  courts  for  the  great  names  of  the  monarchy, 
to  create  for  the  marshals  and  gênerais,  the  assiduoos  refugees 
of  the  Empire,  a  certain  nnmber  of  military  dignities,  which 
would  givo  them,  near  the  person  of  the  new  master,  the 
honours  and  the  salaries  of  that  high  scnice  of  the  palace  which 
they  had  preferred  to  their  Melity. 

The  military  household  of  the  King  oi  Fiance  was  esta- 
Uished  in  conformity  with  ail  thèse  exigencies. 

XII. 

The  King  re-established  his  military  household,  such  as  it 
had  existed  since  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  before  the  reforma 
vrhich  the  patemal  economy  of  Louis  XVI.  had  made  in  this 
armed  luxury  of  the  court,  consisting  of  gardes  du  corps,  chevau- 
légers,  mousquetaires,  hallebardierSjCetU-suisses,  gardes-de-la- porte, 
and  gardes  de  Monsieur^  comte  d^ Artois,  The  rank  of  offîcer  in 
the  army,  held  by  each  private  soldier  of  thèse  cori»,  their 
privilèges  of  garrison,  of  court  and  of  palace,  their  led  horses  ; 
rich  uniforms,  and  résidence  exclusivcly  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
neighbouring  towns,  the  pay  of  a  private  guardsman  being  equal 
to  that  of  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry,  the  daily  fîimiliarity  of  the 
Kiug  and  the  princes,  the  hunting  parties,  joumeys,  and  grand 
military  cérémonies, — in  short,  the  hope  of  seeing,  in  the  course 
of  time,  ail  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  new  army  of  the 
moiiarchy  chosen  from  this  nursery  of  young  noblemen  ;  and« 
aliove  ail,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  eagemess  for  novelty 
and  disinterested  enthusiasm  of  the  royalist  youth  for  the 
rojalty  of  the  princes  who  had  reigned  over  their  fathers,  by 
an  irrésistible  impulse,  in  afew  daya  carried  thooaands  ofyouog 
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men,  of  the  noble  and  ricb  families  througbont  ail  France,  to 
Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  enrolling  themselves.    Th^re  was  not 
one  illustrious  house  of  ancient  aristocracj,  not  a  hôtel  of  the 
faubourg  Saint  Germahi,  not  a  château  of  the  most  remote 
province,  not  a  fireside  of  honourable  citizenship  in  the  towns 
of  the  varions  departments,  that  did  not  funùsh  a  son  to  this 
Yoluntary  recruiting  of  the  Eing's  guard.     In  a  few  veeks, 
thèse  corps  were  completed,  mounted,  armed,  disciplined,  and 
exercised.    They  astonished  Paris  by  the  élégance  of  their 
costume,  the  splendeur  of  their  arms,  and  the  insolence  of  their 
bearing.    The  taste  for  arms  and  hereditary  personal  valeur 
(usual  in  the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  and  transmitted  from 
father  to  son),  and  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  thèse  military  and 
cliivalric  races,  at  once  transformed  this  élite  of  the  aristocracy 
înto  a  pretorian  guard  of  royalty.     Admired  by  Paris,  envied 
by  the  army,  often  rallied  and  frequently  challcngcd  by  the 
disbanded  officers  of  Napoléon,  thèse  young  men  rivalled  iu 
insolence  and  bravado  the  vétérans  who  taunted  them  on  ac- 
count  of  their  prinleges,  their  opinions,  their  youth.     As  well 
practised  in  small  sword  combats  as  the  others  were  in  battles 
and  victories,   they  every  day  had  numerous  encounters  with 
the  soldiers  of  the  Empire  ;  and  killing  or  wounding  a  great 
number  of  their  adversaries,  they  soon  caused  their  swords  to  be 
respected.     But  this  germ  of  préférence  and  of  division  between 
the  two  classes  and  tbe  two  armies,  from  the  first  day,  diffused 
discord  between  ihem,  and  spread   disaffection  through  the 
old  army.     The  necessity  for  economy,  to  maintain  the  court 
and  new  military  corps,  weighed  heavily  on  the  immense  listof 
Napoléon  s  officers,  already  disproportioned  to  the  requirements 
of  peace,  and  the  now  restricted  recruiting  of  France  \Yithin  its 
limits.     Fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  oflScers,  of  every  rauk,  re 
diiced  to  balf-pay,  carried  into  ail  the  towns  and  villages,  their 
feclings  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  interruption  of  their  carcer, 
and  the  complaints  of  their  diminished  means  of  existence. 
Being  placed  in  more  direct  connection  with  the  people  than 
the  nol)ility,  thèse  half-pay  ofiQcers,  who  had  sprung  from  the 
the  humblest  families,  and  were  now  mingled  wiih  ail  the 
rural  populations,  first  inspired  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bour- 
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bons,  and  became  the  actiye  genn  of  a  secret  military  and  popu* 
lar  conspiracy,  in  wbich  democracj  and  despotism  were  to  unité 
against  the  Restoration  and  against  liberty. 

The  chiefs  of  the  household  troops  of  the  King,  were'chosen, 
with  a  politic  impartiality,  bj  Louis  XVIII.,  from  amongst  the 
marshals  of  the  Empire  and  the  great  names  of  the  ancient 
monarchj.  Marshal  Berthier  and  Marshal  Marmont  were  ap- 
pointed  captains  of  the  guards,  together  with  the  Dnkes  de 
Luxembourg  and  the  Duke  d*Havre.  The  mnsketeers  and 
Iigh^horse  were  aiso  oommauded  by  gênerais  of  the  Impérial 
epoch.  The  Coimt  d*Artois,  the  Prince  de  Condé,  aiid  the 
Duke  d'Orléans  re-assumed  the  ancient  titles  of  heads  of  their 
houses,  and  of  colonel-general  of  the  Swiss,  of  the  infantry,  o 
the  drageons,  and  of  the  hossars.  The  army  became  remoulded 
with  ail  the  traditions  of  the  antique  militaxy  state  of  France, 
and  with  ail  the  officers  of  the  émigration,  of  the  army  of 
Condé,  or  of  the  navy,  which  the  Révolution,  banishment*  dis* 
gust  or  old  âge  had  driven  from  the  ranks  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Rank,  pensions,  and  military  décorations  ratro- 
verted  a  qnarter  of  a  century,  to  récompense,  in  past  timee» 
donbtful  services,  questionable  fidelities,  ridicnlons  incapacities, 
and  daims  which  were  in  some  way  justifiable  and  in  othere 
false.  Titles,  honours,  and  the  public  money  were  ail  at  the 
mercy  of  the  vétérans  of  the  Restoration,  and  Paris  presented 
the  odd  spectacle  of  an  exhumed  century  starting  from  oblivion, 
with  its  names,  its  opinions,  and  costumes,  to  come  and  snatch 
away  or  beg  the  favours  of  another  century.  Ridicule  begaa 
to  get  the  better  of  the  respect  of  the  people,  on  beholding  thie 
retinue  of  decay,  of  fidelity,  and  of  beggary  at  the  doors  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons.  The  King  him^ 
self  laughed  at  it,  but  commanded  fais  ministers  to  lavish  cm 
them  every  compensation  and  ail  substantial  or  honorary  favoais, 
so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  ail  complaints  of  ingratitude  from  the 
royal  ists  around  him,  and  thus  hâve  it  in  his  power  to  refuse 
t)iem  his  politi<îs,  by  giving  up  to  them  his  treasures  and  his 
toys. 

General  Dupont,  wnom  the  King  had  retained  As  miniater 
cf  war,  to  exécute  the  severities  of  the  disbandhag,  radnced  the 
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anny  to  200,000  men.  This  was  quite  enougli  for  a  oountry, 
which  at  that  moment  supported  800,000  foreign  soldiers,  and 
was  negociatiug  for  peace  as  eagerly  as  if  seeking  terms  of 
capitulation.  But  the  transition  from  an  universal  monarchj 
which  kept  in  paj  and  recruited  a  million  of  men,  to  a  limited 
and  pacifie  monarchj,  ^Yhich  had  also  to  make  good  the  arrears 
of  its  conquest  and  the  indenmities  of  its  gloiy,  weighed 
fatally  on  the  nation  ;  and  this  burden  was  unjustlj  brought  to 
bear  on  the  new  Government,  which  was  innocent  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  Napoléon  and  of  the  penury  of  France. 

XIII. 

Even  peace,  the  first  promise  of  the  Eing,  was  so  retanled, 
and  met  with  so  manj  difficultés,  that  the  public  began  to  lose 
ail  patience.  The  provinces  under  military  occupation  were 
ground  down,  levied  upon,  and  exhausted  by  the  foreign  troops 
cantoned  on  the  soil,  and  Paiis  was  humilitated  by  the  présence 
of  the  armies  of  the  Nortb,  wbich  were  encamped  in  its  gar- 
dons and  parks.  But  tbe  Boiiapartist  and  sénatorial  faction, 
which  had  gradually  gained  on  the  ear  of  Alexander,  made  him 
impose,  as  the  first  condition  of  peace,  the  proclamation  of  a 
constitutional  charter,  which  was  to  constitute  a  guarantee  for 
the  past  and  a  pledge  for  the  future. 

The  King  at  last  decided  on  appointing  commissioners, 
chosen  in  almost  equal  proportions  from  amongst  those  in  bis 
private  confidence,  the  members  of  tbe  législative  body,  and 
the  ancient  senators,  to  détermine  the  basis  of  the  constitution, 
and  deliberate  on  tbe  terms  of  its  construction.  Thèse  were 
the  Abbé  de  Montesquiou,  bis  private  and  confidential  minister  ; 
M.  Ferrand,  bis  doctrinal  tbeorctician,  and  the  upholder  of  bis 
absolute  prérogative  ;  M.  Beugnot,  the  uegociator  of  bis  con- 
cessions ;  to  whom  lie  added  ^IM.  Barthélémy,  Barbé  Marbois, 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  Fontanes,  Gamier,  Pastoret,  Semonville, 
Marshal  Serrurier,  Blancart  de  Bailleul,  Bois  Savary,  Cha- 
baud  Latour,  Clausel  de  Cousscrgues,  Duchesne,  Duhamel, 
Faget  de  Baure,  Félix  Faulcon,  Laine,  and  d'Ambray,  chan- 
celier of  France,  the  greater  part  being  pure  royalists,  some  of 
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them,  men  of  the  Fructidor,  proscribed  £D|r  their  prématuré 
rojalism,  or  for  their  heroie  opposition  to  the  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses ;  and  also  others,  such  as  Laine  and  his  colleagues,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  liberty  and  modération  imder  the  ancient 
forma  of  royalty  ;  ail  enemies  of  the  Impérial  form  of  govem- 
ment,  and  favourably  disposed  to  the  reconciliation  of  the 
nation  with  the  familj  of  the  Bourbons.  This  was  a  sort  of 
diplomatie  conférence,  commissioned  to  prépare  the  preli- 
minaries  of  the  grand  treaty  of  pacification,  between  the  races 
and  ideas,  which  had  been  ai  war  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  or» 
in  other  words,  the  grand  council  of  royalty  and  modem 
liberty.  But  the  King  reserred  to  himself  the  right  to  allow 
or  to  reject,  to  sign  or  to  expunge,  the  clauses  of  this  treaty, 
and  wished  the  charter  to  remain  subject  to  bis  will»  even  after 
he  should  hâve  promulgated  it. 

A  few  sittings,  hurried  on  by  the  imperatiTO  instigation  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  declared  that  his  troops  should 
not  quit  Paris  until  after  the  promulgation  of  the  charter, 
suffîced  for  the  discussion  and  drawing  up  of  this  document, 
and  the  King  signed  it,  with  the  formai  and  repeated  reservar 
tion,  that  this  right  of  the  people,  was  a  gift  and  concession  of 
the  throne,  thus  reserving  the  power,  as  he  had  done  at  Com- 
piègne,  to  restore  to  its  original  extent  the  absolute  authority 
of  which  he  now  abandoned  a  part. 

The  following  is  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Bourbons 
and  the  nation,  of  which  no  one  then  contested  the  wisdom, 
which  every  one  thought  irrévocable,  which  was  sufficient  for 
the  authority  of  the  throne  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  the  time, 
which  served  as  the  moral  foundation  for  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  traditional  and  of  temporary  monarchy,  and  which 
would  hâve  sûpported  the  govemment  much  longer,  based  as 
it  was  on  two  différent  rights  and  two  epochs,  if  the  impatience 
of  the  King  with  the  agitations  of  the  people  had  not  sapped 
the  foundations  of  his  own  monarchy. 

PUBLTC   BIGHT  OF  THE   FBENCH. 

*'  The  French  are  ail  equals  in  the  présence  of  the  law» 
whatever  may  be  their  raok  or  titles  elsewhere. 
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'*  They  contribute  vitbout  distinction,  in  proportion  to  their 
property,  to  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

'*  They  are  ail  eqoallj  eligible  for  cm\  and  militaiy  em* 

ployment. 

**  Their  indlTidual  liberty  is  liketrisc  gnaranteed  ;  àâd  no 
person  can  be  prosecuted  or  arrested,  except  in  the  oaaes  pro- 
Tided  for  by  law,  and  in  the  form  Tvhich  it  prescribes. 

*'  Every  one  may  profess  bis  religion  with  eqiial  libeity,  and 
hare  the  same  protection  for  bis  form  of  worship. 

**Neverthele98,  the  Roman  Gatholic  and  apostolic  religion 
is  the  religion  of  the  State. 

**The  ministère  of  the  Boman  Gatholic  and  apoetolio 
religion,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  forma  of  vorship, 
shall  alone  receive  salaries  from  the  royal  treasnry. 

"  Tlie  French  hâve  the  right  to  print  and  publish  their 
opinions,  conforming  to  the  laws,  which  are  framed  to  repress 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty. 

"Ail  properties  are  inviolable,  without  excepting  those 
which  are  called  national  ;  ibe  law  allowing  no  différence 
between  them. 

*•  The  State  may  require  the  sacrifice  cf  a  property,  on 
account  of  tlie  public  interest,  legally  proved,  but  with  a 
previous  indemnitication. 

*•  AU  inquiry  as  to  the  opinions  or  votes  given,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  is  interdicted.  Tho  same  oblivion  is 
commanded  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  required  of  the 
citizens. 

*•  Conscription  is  abolished.  The  mode  of  recruitîng  the 
army  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  is  determined  by  a  law." 

FORMS  OF  THE  GOVEBXMENT  OF  THE  KING. 

"  The  person  of  the  King  is  inviolable  and  sacred.  The 
ministers  are  responsible.  To  the  King  alone  belongs  the 
executive  power. 

••  The  King  is  the  suprême  head  of  the  State,  commands 
the  forces  by  land  and  by  sea,  déclares  war,  makes  the  treaties 
of  peace,  of  alliance  and  of  commerce,  makes  ail  appointments 
to  the  offices  of  public  administration,  and  makes  necessaiy 
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régulations  and  ordinances  for  the  exécution  of  tbe  laws,  and 
the  safety  of  tbe  State. 

"  The  législative  power  is  exercised  collcctiTcly,  by  the 
King,  the  Cbamber  of  Peers,  and  tbe  Cbamber  of  the  Depaties 
of  tbe  departments. 

"  Tbe  King  proposes  tbe  law. 

"  Tbe  proposition  of  the  law  is  carried,  at  tbe  pleasnre  of 
tbe  King,  to  tbe  Cbamber  of  Peers,  or  to  that  of  tbe  DepuUes, 
except  Uie  law  of  taxes,  wbicb  must  ûrst  be  addressed  to  tbe 
Cbamber  of  tbe  Deputies. 

"  Eveiy  law  must  be  freeîy  dîscussed  and  voted  for  by  tbe 
majority  of  eacb  of  tbe  two  Chambcrs. 

**  TbeChambers  bave  power  to  entreat  tbe  Eing  to  propose 
â  law  ou  any  subject  whatsoever,  and  to  indicate  to  bîm  what- 
ever  may  appeàr  to  tbem  advîsable  that  tbe  law  sball  contain. 

"  This  demand  may  be  made  by  eacb  of  tbe  two  Cbambers  ; 
but  after  baving  been  discussed  in  private  committee,  it  sball 
not  be  sent  to  tbe  other  Cbamber  by  tbe  one  wbicb  sball  bave 
proposed  it,  until  after  a  delay  of  ten  days. 

••  If  tbe  proposition  is  adopted  by  tbe  otber  Cbamber,  it 
sball  be  placed  before  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  King.  If  it  is  rejected, 
it  cannot  be  brought  forward  again  during  tbe  same  session. 

"  Tbe  King  alone  sanctions  and  promulgates  tbe  laws. 

"  The  civil  list  is  fixed  for  tbe  wbole  duration  of  tbe  reign 
by  tbe  first  Assembly  of  tbe  Législature  since  tbe  accession  of 
the  King." 

OF  THE  CHAMBEB  OF  PEEBS. 

*<  Tbe  Cbamber  of  Peers  is  an  essential  portion  of  tbe 
législative  power. 

'*  It  is  convoked  by  tbe  King  at  tbe  same  time  as  the 
Cbamber  of  Deputies  of  tbe  departments.  Tbe  session  of  tbe 
one  commences  and  terminâtes  at  tbe  same  time  as  that  of  tbe 
otber. 

"  Evciy  assembly  of  tbe  Cbamber  of  Peers,  wbicb  sball  be 
beld  out  of  the  period  of  the  session  of  the  Cbamber  of 
Deputies,  or  wbicb  sball  not  be  ordered  by  tbe  King.  is  illégal 
and  null  in  evexy  respect. 
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'*  The  nomination  of  the  pecrs  of  France  belongs  to  the 
King.  Their  number  is  unlimited.  He  can  vary  their  digoi- 
ties,  appoint  them  for  life,  or  make  them  hereditaiy  according 
to  his  will. 

'*  The  peers  take  their  seats  in  the  Ghamber  at  twenty-five 
jears  of  âge,  but  cannot  take  a  part  in  the  délibérations  till 
thirty. 

"The  Chancellor  of  France  is  the  président  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  in  his  absence  a  peer  nonynated  bj  the  King. 

'*  The  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  are  peers  by  right  of  birth;  they  sit  immediately  afler  the 
Président,  but  take  no  part  in  the  délibérations  till  the  âge  of 
twenty-five. 

**  The  princes  cannot  take  their  seats  in  the  Chamber  but 
by  order  of  the  King,  expressed  every  session  by  a  message, 
under  pain  of  nullifyiug  e^erything  which  has  been  done  in 
their  présence. 

"  AU  tlic  délibérations  of  tho  Chamber  of  Peera  shall  be 
held  in  private. 

*•  The  Cliamber  of  Peers  bave  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of 
high  treason,  and  attcmpts  against  tlie  safety  of  the  state,  which 
shall  be  defined  by  law. 

**  No  peer  can  be  arrested  but  by  the  autliority  of  the 
Chamber,  nor  tried  but  by  it  in  criminal  matters." 

OF  THE  CHAMBEn  OF  DEPUTIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

"The  Cliamhcr  of  Dcpulies  shall  be  composcd  of  deputics 
elected  by  the  Electoral  Collèges,  the  orgauizatioii  of  \vhich  will 
be  determiued  by  the  laws. 

"  Each  departmeut  will  hâve  the  same  number  of  deputies 
that  it  has  had  up  to  tho  présent  time. 

"The  deputies  shall  be  elected  for  five  yeare,  in  such 
manner  that  the  Chamber  shall  be  renewed  every  year  by 
one  fifth. 

"  Xo  deputy  can  bo  admitted  into  the  Chamber  who  is 
not  forty  years  of  âge,  and  unless  he  pays,  in  direct  taxes,  the 
amouut  of  one  thousand  francs. 

"  The  olectors  who  concur  in  the  nomination  of  deputies 
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cannot  hâve  the  right  of  safirage,  unless  thej  pay  a  direct  con- 
tribution of  three  hundred  financs,  and  unless  they  are  thirty 
years  of  âge. 

**  The  présidents  of  the  électoral  collèges  shall  be  nominated 
bj  the  King,  and  fifom  law  members  of  the  collège. 

**  One  half  at  least  of  the  deputies  shall  be  chosen  from 
amongst  eligible  persons  who  are  politically  domidled  in  the 
department. 

"  The  président  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  nominated 
by  the  King,  from  a  list  of  five  members  nresented  by  the 
Chamber. 

*'  The  sittings  of  the  Chamber  are  public  ;  but  the  réqui- 
sition of  five  members  ivill  suffîce  to  constitute  a  eommittee  of 
the  whole  house. 

*'  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  a  law,  unless  it  bas  been 
proposed ,  or  agreed  to,  by  the  King,  and  sent  back  and  discussed 
in  eommittee. 

'"  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  receives  ail  propositions  of  tax- 
ation ;  and  it  is  only  after  thèse  propositions  bave  been  admitted, 
that  they  can  be  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

"  No  tax  can  be  established,  or  coUected,  unless  ithas  been 
agreed  to  by  both  Chambers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King. 

*'  The  land  tax  is  only  agreed  to  from  year  to  year.  The 
indirect  taxes  may  be  agreed  to  for  several  years. 

"  The  King  convokes  both  Chambers  evezy  year.  He  pro- 
rogues  them,  and  may  dissolve  that  of  the  deputies  of  départ- 
ments  ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  convoke  another  within  the 
space  of  three  monihs. 

"  No  arrest  of  person  can  be  exercised  against  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  during  the  session,  and  for  six  weeks  before 
and  after. 

'  No  member  of  the  Chamber  can,  during  the  session,  be 
prosecuted  or  arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  exeept  in  case  cl 
Jiagranti  delicto,  unlil  the  permission  of  the  Chamber  has  been 
first  obtaiued. 

*'  No  pétition  to  either  of  the  Chambers  can  be  mada  and 
presented  exeept  in  writing.  The  law  forbids  the  petiUonerto 
présent  in  person  and  at  the  barJ 
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OF  THE  MIKI8TEBS. 

**  Tbe  Ministers  maj  be  members  of  the  Chamberof  P«eri8, 
or  the  Cbamber  of  Deputies.  They  bave,  farther,  admiBsioa  to 
both  Chambers  equallj,  and  must  be  heard  when  they  demand  it. 

*'  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  right  of  impeaching 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  of  arraigning  them  befbre  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  which  alone  is  compétent  to  tiy  them. 

"  They  can  only  be  impeached  on  a  chaiiga  of  high  treason, 
or  of  peculation.** 

OP  THB  ORDEB  OF  JUSTICE. 

'  Ail  justice  émanâtes  from  the  Eing  :  it  is  administered 
in  Lis  uame  by  judges  nominated  and  instituted  by  him. 

**  The  judges  appointed  by  the  King  are  irremoveable. 

**The  ordiuary  courts  and  tribunals  actually  in  existence 
are  preserved.  Nothing  connected  with  them  shall  be  changed 
but  by  virtue  of  a  law. 

"  The  actual  institution  of  the  judges  of  commerce  is  pre- 
served. 

*•  The  justice  of  peace  is  also  preserved.  The  justices  of 
peace,  although  nominated  by  the  King»  are  not  irremoveable. 

*'  No  one  can  be  deprived  of  his  natural  judges.  Conse- 
quently  there  can  be  no  création  of  extraordinary  commissioners 
and  tribunals.  Under  this  dénomination  are  not  comprised 
the  courts  of  High  Commission,  should  their  re-establishment 
be  thought  necessary. 

*'  Plcadings  in  criminal  matters  shall  be  public,  unless 
this  publicity  should  be  dangerous  to  good  order  and  public 
moral  s:  in  \vhich  case  the  tribunal  will  déclare  it  by  a 
judgmcnt. 

"  The  institution  of  juries  is  preserved.  Such  changes  as 
a  longer  expérience  may  render  necessary  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  law. 

**  The  penalty  of  confiscation  is  abolished,  and  cannot  bo 
re-establiahed. 

••  The  King  has  the  prérogative  of  pardon,  and  also  of  com- 
mutiug  puni^îhmeut. 
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''  The  civil  code,  and  the  laws  actaally  in  existence,  ^bich 
are  not  contraiy  to  the  présent  Charter,  sball  remain  in  force» 
until  it  shall  be  legallj  derogated  from." 

PBIYATE  BIOBTS  OUARANISED  BI  THB  8TATB. 

^'Military  men  on  active  service,  retired  offîcers  and 
soldîers,  widows,  offîcers,  and  soldiers  enjoying  pensions,  shall 
préserve  their  ranks,  honoars,  and  pensions. 

'*  The  public  debt  is  guaranteed.  Every  sort  of  engage- 
ment made  by  the  State  with  its  creditors  is  inviolable. 

"The  ancient  nobOity  wili  résume  their  tilles,  and  the 
new  will  préserve  theirs.  The  King  croates  noblemen  at  bis 
own  will  :  but  be  only  giunts  them  rank  and  bonors,  withoat 
any  exemption  from  aie  burthens  and  duties  of  society. 

"  The  Légion  of  Honoar  is  maintained.  The  King  will 
détermine  its  interior  régulations  and  décoration. 

'*  The  colonies  will  be  govemed  by  spécial  laws  and  regu 
lations. 

**  The  King  and  bis  successors  will  swear,  at  the  solemnity 
of  their  coronation,  faithfully  to  observe  the  présent  Constitn- 
tional  Charter. 

"  Given  at  Paris,  4th  Sune,  year  of  grâce  1814,  and  the 
lOth  of  our  reign. 

"(Signed)  Louis. 

And  lower  down, 

**  The  Minister  Secretary  of  State, 
(Signed)    Ttix  Abbe  db  Montesquiou." 


««; 


XIV. 

From  this  act  may  be  said  to  date  those  political  tmtbs 
which  then  first  began  to  operate  between  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  pretensions  of  kîngs.  With  the  exception  of 
the  sincère  and  serious  liberty  à[  conscience,  irreconcilable 
with  a  State  religion,  which  pays  one  or  two  forms  of  worship 
and  proscribes  the  others,  ail  the  constitutional  liberties  were 
therein  proclaimed  and  guaranteed.  It  was  the  aot  of  birthof 
tha  new  régime,  baptized  in  blood  On  the  scaffsld^  and  oa  tbe 
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Opposition  of  M.  de  Villele. 

field  of  battle,  for  twentj-five  years  past,  in  contrast  vritli  the 
old  régime  yûnch  fell  to  pièces  in  1769  It  \ms  a  second 
Henri  IV.  repudiating  his  old  faitli  upon  a  throne,  and  con- 
fessing  the  dogmas  of  a  new  one.  Rojaltj  triumphant  in 
appearance  was  subjugated  even  by  its  retum  to  power ,  and 
adopted  the  manners,  the  rights»  the  language,  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  vanquished. 

This  act  satisfied  France  ;  only  two  murmurs  being  heard 
against  it,  which  were,  however,  stifled  in  the  gênerai  joy. 

'  One  of  thèse  murmurs  arose  from  the  old  royalists,  and  i^'as 
expressed  by  a  man  who  since  then  has  become  celebrated  and 
important, — M.  de  Villele,  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse,  imbued 
vrith  the  feudal  and  absolute  spirit  of  the  south.  The  other 
vras  from  Carnot,  Fouché,  some  friends  of  Madame  de  Staël ^ 
and  some  dismissed  courtiers  of  Impérial  despotism  ;  some  of 

^them  sincère  in  their  shadowy  liberalism,  and  the  others 
affecting  to  throw  themselves  into  the  most  ultra-constitutional 
doctrines,  to  avenge  themselves  on  their  lost  despotism, 

XV. 

Mens,  de  Villele  dared  to  write  • — "  The  gênerai  exhaus- 
tien  vill,  perhaps,  allow  this  work  of  selfishness  and  short- 
sightedness  to  make  progress  for  some  time ,  but  on  the  firsb 
shock  it  will  crumble,  and  we  shall  retum  to  révolution. 

*'  Let  us  keep  the  institutions  that  are  most  suitable  to  us  ; 
let  us  hâve  the  wisdom  and  the  noble  pride  to  believe  that 
they  are  equaJIy  good  for  us  as  those  of  our  neighbours  are  for 
them,  and  let  us  not  think  that  we  are  any  more  compelled 
than  they  are  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  a  model  of  our 
constitution. 

**  Intelligence  has  made  great  progress  in  France.  Riches 
and  instruction  are  there  spread  amongst  ail  classes.  The  wish 
to  see  merit  tum  to  the  glory  and  the  profit  of  our  countr}'  is 
engraved  in  every  heart.  Let  us  make  in  the  régime  under 
which  \ve  livo  the  changes  indicated  by  time  :  let  us  re-estab- 
lish  ail  that  is  susceptible  of  being  re-established.  Let  us  hû 
moderate  in  our  innovations.    The  déclaration  of  the  King^ 
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vihïch  now  occupies  us,  is  almost  entirely  formed  apon  the  con 
stitution  already  proposed  bj  the  Senate.     This  work  is  not 
then  the  work  of  the  King  ;  but  that  of  a  body  which,  as  ail 
France  knows,  had  not  the  capacitj  to  do  it 

'*  Hâve  thej  not  made  expérimenta  enough  upon  us, — those 
men  bj  inrhom  we  hâve  allowed  oarselves  to  be  directed  too  long  ? 
Hâve  we  not  sacriûced,  in  maintaining  the  fatal  ideas  of  thèse 
empirics,  wealth  and  générations  enough  ?  What  has  resulted 
from  their  science,  and  from  the  confidence  we  hâve  had  in 
their  promises?  The  dévastation  of  the  world  and  the  inva- 
sion of  our  country  I  Political  institutions  are  not  thrown  into 
a  roould,  and  cannot  be  founded  upon  théories  :  of  this  we  hâve 
had  sufficientlj  long  expérience.  Let  us  retum  to  the  consti- 
tution of  our  fathers, — to  that  which  is  conformable  to  ont 
national  character,  which  is  in  accordance  with  our  opinions, 
which  is  engi-aved  in  indelible  traces  in  the  hearts  of  ail 
Frenchmen.  The  parts  of  our  ancient  organization  which  hâve 
suiiéred,  wiil  cost  us  less  to  repair  than  the  new  institutions 
would  cost  us  to  establish.  Expérience  anâ  public  opinion 
command  the  first  of  thèse  measures,  and  combine  to  cause 
the  rejection  of  the  others.'^ 

XVI. 

Thèse  murmors  were  lost  in  the  gênerai  impatience  to  see 
the  soil  of  tlie  country  evacuated  by  the  foreign  armies.  On 
the  dOth  of  May  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  announced  to 
France  that  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  the  govemment  of  the  King,  was  signed.  The 
Count  d'Artois  had  prejudged  it  too  hastily  by  the  convention 
of  the  23rd  of  April.  This  prince  had  given  ail  the  pledges 
of  a  more  fiivourable  négociation  into  the  hands  of  France  and 
Louis  XYIII.,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  only  to  ratify  this 
hurried  act  He  forestalled  the  approaching  treaties  of  Yienna» 
where  anti-French  and  monarchical  Europe  was  going  to  recon- 
stitute  itself,  with  arms  in  its  hands  ;  and  where  France,  m 
appearance  more  independent  and  more  respected,  would  only 
hâve  the  bonour  of  deliberating  on  its  own  abasement 
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The  Treatgr  of  Paria. 

This  treaty  of  Paris  declared  : — 

"  That  there  ^11  be  perpétuai  peace  and  amity  between  the 
Eing  of  France»  the  Emperor  of  Aostria,  and  his  allies. 

"  That  France  wiil  retarn  within  its  limita  of  Januaij  Ist, 
1702,  with  the  exception  of  some  changes  on  its  frontiers,  in 
the  departments  of  the  North,  of  Sambre  and  Meuse,  of  La 
Moselle,  of  La  Sarre,  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  exceptiug  also 
the  conservation  of  Mulhouse,  ATignon,  Montbéliard,  and  the 
Sous-prefecture  of  Chambéiy. 

"  That  the  free  navigation  of  the  Hhine,  gpiaranteed  to  ail 
by  the  States  bordering  on  the  river,  would  be  regulated  by  the 
future  congrcss. 

**  That  Rolland,  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House 
of  Orange,  would  receive  an  increase  of  territory. 

**  That  ail  the  States  of  Germany  would  be  independent, 
and  uiiited  by  a  fédéral  alliance. 

**  That  Switzerland  would  remain  indepeudent. 

"That  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  part  belonging  to  Austria, 
would  be  composed  of  sovereign  States. 

**  That  the  island  of  Mal  ta  and  its  dependencies  would 
become  British  possessions. 

"That  France  should  recover  her  ancient  colonies,  except 
the  islands  of  Tobago,  Saint  Lucie,  the  Isle  of  France,  Ro- 
drigues,  and  the  Lechelles,  which  she  would  give  up  to  Eng 
land,  as  well  as  ail  the  forts  and  establishments  depending 
thereon. 

*•  That  France  should  refrain  from  evcrysort  of  fortification 
iu  the  territories  she  would  recover  iu  India,  and  should  only 
keep  on  foot  there  a  number  of  soldiers  necessary  to  maintain 
the  police. 

*'  That  the  right  of  fishing,  on  the  great  bank,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  should  be  restored  to  France. 

"  That  France  would  divido  with  the  allied  powers,  ail  the 
ships  and  vessels,  amicd  and  uuarmed,  which  were  in  the 
maritime  places  ceded  by  her. 

•*  That  this  division  would  take  place  in  the  proportion  of 
oue  third  for  the  powers  whose  property  thoso  places  should 
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become,  aod  two  thirdâ  for  France,  "which  would  further 
renounce  ail  right  to  the  âeet  in  the  Texel. 

**  That  no  individual  belonging  to  the  countries  ceded  or 
restored  could  be  prosecuted  for  his  acts  or  bis  opinions 
anterior  to  this  treatj.** 

The  treaty  of  Paris  further  declared,  in  additional  articles, 
the  annulinent  of  two  treaties  of  1805  and  1809,  in  faveur  of 
Austria  ;  the  coucurrenco  of  France  n^ith  England  in  the  abo- 
lition of  Kegro  slavery  ;  the  pajment  of  the  debts  of  our  pri- 
sonersof  war;  the  replevy  of  séquestrations  placed,  since  1792, 
on  the  real  and  personal  propertj  of  the  subjects  of  the  two 
govemments;  the  promise  of  an  approaching  convention  of 
commerce;  the  annulraent,  in  faveur  of  Prussia,  of  engage- 
ments, public  or  private»  cntered  into  by  that  power,  towards 
France  since  the  peace  of  Baie  ;  and  as  regards  Russia,  the 
nomination  of  a  commission  charged  with  the  examination  and 
liquidation  of  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
on  the  govemraent  of  France. 

The  treaty  also  contained  ûve  secret  articles,  by  which 
France  bound  herself  to  recognise  in  advance  the  distribution 
vrhich  the  allies  might  make  amongst  themselves  of  the  terri- 
tories  given  up  by  France  ;  and  consented  that  an  increase  of 
territory  should  be  given  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt. 

XVII. 

A  cry  arose,  which  bas  been  proionged  to  this  day,  against 
those  concessions  of  France,  in  ceding  a  trifling  portion  of  her 
colonies,  refraining  from  an  armed  compétition  with  the  English 
in  India,  and,  finally,  consenting  to  give  up  Malta,  this  bulv^-ark 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  England.  This  was  forgetting  the 
actual  situation  of  France,  disarmed,  prostrated,  and  con- 
quered,  before  a  million  of  victoriens  invaders.  It  was  requiring 
from  defeat  more  than  would  bave  been  required  from  victoiy  ; 
it  AJ^-as  reproaching  Louis  XVIII.  with  the  fatal  and  imperious 
expiation  of  the  Oaults  of  the  Emperor.  What  could  be  liave 
done,  and  what  could  France  hâve  doue  without  him?    In 
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•what  respect  did  bis  présence  on  the  throneof  hisancestors  aggra 
vate  the  ransom  of  his  country,  that  an  ambition,  of  wbich  he  vas 
innocent,  bad  delivered,  bound  band  and  foot,  into  tbe  bands  of 
Europe  ?  Had  Louis  XVIII.  not  been  at  Paris,  would  France 
havo  been  more  free  and  more  powerful  to  discuss  ber  con- 
ditions ?  Would  tbe  sovereigns  and  tbeir  armies  bave  granted 
to  France  iivitbout  a  cbief,  or  to  France  under  tbe  guardiansbip 
of  an  Austrian  regency,  or  to  France  figbting  bebiud  tbe  Loire, 
and  on  tbe  plateau  of  ber  central  mountains,  witb  ber  last 
romains  of  an  army,  conditions  more  faTourable  tban  tbey 
granted  ber  to  a  king  deriving  bis  blood  and  origin  from  ber, 
and  tbe  restorer  of  a  moderato  monarcby  ?  Had  not  Napoléon 
bimself,  wben  bis  power  and  glory  were  in  tbe  ascendant,  ceded 
his  colonies,  sold  tho  immense  empire  of  Louisiana,  bartered 
Venice  with  Austria,  guaranteed  the  dismemberment  of  Poland 
to  Austria  and  Russia,  and  left  this  same  island  of  Mal  ta  and 
Sicily  to  the  English  ?  Bonapartism,  the  only  culpable  party 
in  ail  thèse  reverses,  iniquitously  cast  thera  on  tbe  Bourbons. 
Liberalisra  repeated  thèse  reproaches  \\ithout  comprehending 
thcm.  The  opposition  to  tho  Restoratiou  commenced  on  that 
day,  as  ail  systematic  oppositions  do,  by  ingratitude  and  bad 
faith.  0 

XVIII. 

In  virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  lonian  islands,  Hamburg,  and 
Magdehurg,  still  occupied  by  60,000  French  troops,  were 
releascd  from  blockade,  and  restored  to  the  al  lied  powers. 
The  troops  retumed  from  thèse  useless  fortresses,  where  the 
short-sighted  indécision  of  Napoléon  had  left  them  shut  up 
while  he  was  vainly  demanding  new  battalions  from  the  ex- 
hausted  soil  to  défend  the  mother  country.  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
who  wished  to  fumisb  an  authority  in  bis  own  faveur,  at  a 
later  period,  for  the  diplomatie  allowances  assigned  by  usage  to 
the  negociators  of  treaties  of  territory,  distributed  six  or  eight 
millions,  in  ransom,  to  the  European  diplomatists  who  signed 
the  treaty  of  Paris.  Prince  Mettemicb,  tbe  Austrian  minister, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  plenipotentiary  of  the  British  govemment, 
M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  M.  de  Hardenberg,  the  one  especially  in 
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tke  name  of  Rossia,  the  other  in  the  name  of  Pnissîa,  receiTed 
eacb  a  million.  The  ministers  of  secondarj  powers  receÎTed 
considérable  snms,  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  courts 
tbey  represented.  This  ransom,  offered  and  accepted  as  the 
prîce  of  peace,  prodnced  it  more  promptlj,  but  made  it  more 
humiliating.  As  a  précèdent,  it  was  sluonefal  ;  as  a  bargain,  it 
vas  advantageons  to  the  countiy  ;  for  every  day  of  oontinaed 
occupation  cost  France  more  than  eight  millions. 

The  allied  soverefgns  quitted  Paris,  and  gave  orders  to 
their  armies  to  evacuate  that  city  the  day  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.  The  Emperor  Alexander  went  to  enjoy  hîa 
triumphal  popularity  in  London,  before  his  retum  to  Russia. 
The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  repassed  the 
Rhine.  Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  who  had  for  some  time 
nourished  the  absurd  hope  of  suoceeding  Napoléon,  thiough 
the  fiivour  of  Alexander,  as  the  price  of  his  part  in  tba 
hostilities  against  his  ovm  countiy,  had  aiready  retired  as  a 
conqueror,  but  wîth  feelings  of  compunction,  before  the  i^ 
proaches  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  réprobation  of  his  old 
friends.  Morean  and  Bernadette  had  been  difierently  punished 
for  their  crimes  against  their  country,— one  by  death,  the  other 
by  Tictory, — both  by  the  réprobation  of  patriotism. 

XX. 

The  king  prepared  himself  for  the  first  act  of  his  constita- 
tional  reign, — the  opening  of  the  Chambers. 

The  silence  of  the  Charter,  with  respect  to  the  Senate,  had 
erased  that  body  from  the  list  of  public  powers;  and  the 
senators,  feeling  nneasy  or  dismayed  individually,  entreated 
the  fsTour  of  beîng  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  firom 
which  fifty-four  of  them  were  excluded  by  the  décision  of  tba 
King,  in  remembranoe  of  certain  acts  or  opinions  for  which  he 
had  promised  oblivion,  but  not  favour.  The  prkicipal  of  thèse 
were  Cambaccres,  Chaptal^  Chasset^  Fouché*  whom  private 
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favour  could  not  shield  openly  from  the  responsibility   of 

régicide  ;  the  iincle  of  the  emperor,  Cardinal  Fesch  ;  François 

(le  Neufchâteau,  a  too  precocious  poet  during  the  last  years  of 

tlie  reign  of  Louis  XYI.,  punished  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the 

Republic,  and  then  for  the  despotism  of  the  empire  ;  Garât, 

w'iio  had  delivered  Louis  XVI.  to  the  executioner,  even  while 

ûtTecting    to   lament  and   shed  tears  over  him;    Grégoire, 

\s'ho  denied  ail  participation  in  the  death  of  Louis,  but  who 

avowed  his  persevering  adhésion  to  the  Bepublic;  Eœderer, 

the  intrepid  supporter  of  the  constitutional  throne  on  the  lOth 

of  August,  but  whose  name  was  unjustlj  proscribed  in  the 

badlj  transmitted  memorials  of  that  day,  and  in  the  complaints 

agaiiist  the  commune  of  Paris;  and,  lastly,  Sieyes,  the  first 

propliet  of  the  révolution  of  1789,  the  legislator  who  had 

yiekled  the  head  of  a  king  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  the 

director  who  had  plotted  his  own  fall  with  the  ambition  of 

lîonaparte,  and  preferred  despotism  as  an  antidote  of  auarchy. 

AU  ibese  men  witbdrew  themselves  for  a  while  into  the  shade, 

but  with  such  titles,  honours,  and  salaries  as  left  Uiem  nothing 

to  coraplain  of  but  oblivion.    Amongst  the  mai'shals  the  King 

excluded  iione  but  those  whose  standing  dated  more  particu- 

liirly  from  the  Révolution  and  the  Republic  ; — Brune,  whom  an 

uiijust  and  odious  report  accused  of  having  assisted  in  the 

massacres  of  September,  and  the  décapitation  of  the  Princess 

de  Lamballe,  that  favourite  of  the  queen,  who  had  retumed  to 

nicct  death  for  friendship*s  sake  ;  Davoust,  a  gentleman  of 

aiicieut  family,  who  had  repudiated  his  descent,  and  taken  his 

rnnlv  in  the  plebeian  army  of  1792  :  Jourdan,  the  conqueror  of 

11  ou  rus,  who  remained  a  republican  from  conviction»  and  out 

of  respect  for  his  own  exploits  ;  Soult,  tlie  most  cousummate 

of  Napoléon  s   lieutenauts,  suspected  of  a  persoual  ambition, 

reaching  even  to  the  throne,  and  who  had  prolonged  the 

Btruggle  at  Toulouse,  by  a  battle  fought,  it  was  said,  more  for 

his  own  popularity  than  for  the  country  ;  and,  lastly,  Victor, 

who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  army,  and  who, 

tliough  now  slighted  by  the  Bourbons,  was  destined  soon  to 

avcnge  this  injustice  by  an  act  of  lidelity, — tho  true  vengeance 

of  the  bravo. 
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XXI. 

The  clergy  and  high  nobilitj  returned  a  large  proportion, 
thiough  their  politios  and  the  privilège  of  the  Church  and  of 
birth,  to  the  zanks  of  the  peerage.  Ail  the  great  dignitariee» 
ail  the  great  episcopal  sees,  and  ail  the  great  names  of  the 
ancient  coort  and  of  the  ancient  aristocracy,  obtained  their 
hereditaiy  lestoration  in  this  bodj  of  the  eetate,  and  from  this 
indirect  and  oonstitational  régénération  of  the  illustrions 
names  of  the  nation,  hj  the  fresh  ennobling  of  vénérable  and 
historical  fitodlies;  among  which  were  reoognised,  with  a 
certam  patriotio  pride,  the  names  of  the  Perigords,  the 
Luzernes»  the  Glennont>Tonnerre8,  as  bishops  of  the  princi- 
pal sees  of  France  ;  and,  as  disdnguished  for  antiqui^  or 
renown,  the  names  of  the  d'Elbeufs,  the  Montbasons,  the  La 
Tremouilles,  the  Ghevrenses,  the  Brissaos,  the  Richelieus,  the 
Rohans,  the  Loxembourgs,  the  Gramonts,  the  Hontemarts, 
the  Noailles,  the  Saint-Âignans,  the  d'Aramoots,  the  D'Hai^ 
courts,  the  Fita^James,  the  Branoas,  the  Duras,  the  La 
VauguyoQS,  the  Ghoiseuls,  the  Coign]r8,theLaRochefouoaulds, 
the  Crojs,  the  Montmorencys,  the  Léris,  the  Maillés,  the  La 
Forces,  the  Saulx-Tavannes,  the  De  Sèzes  ;  together  with  the 
Neys,  the  Berthiers,  the  Suohets,  the  Massénas,  the  Oudinots, 
the  Seruriers,  tha  Mortiers,  the  Perignons  ;  and  of  thoso  men 
irho  had  revived  tha  civil  or  militaiy  glory  of  France. 

xxn. 

Had  tha  législative  body  been  suddenly  convoked,  soeh  as 
it  stood,  it  ffould  hava  needed  no  porifying.  The  only  régi- 
cide who  then  ibrmed  part  ci  this  national  repreeentationy 
Bubordinata  to  the  suggestions  of  tha  prefeots  of  the  Empire, 
retired  of  his  own  accord,  and  from  motives  of  deceuey,  ftom 
the  présence  of  tha  brothar  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  no  sinistar 
reoollection  might  sadden  tha  eais  or  the  eyas  of  the  naw 
sovereign.  Tha  whola  of  France  was  then  possessed  of  this 
same  féeling.    It  did  nat  dianlinm  the  daeds  ^its  Revdntiim  ; 
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but  wîshed  to  efiace  from  the  soil,  and  from  the  pages  of  history, 
the  traces  of  its  dissensions  and  its  vengeances  ;  so  that  its 
peace  might  not  be  disturbed  by  any  phantom  issuing  from  its 
graves. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Ghambers  was  fixed  for  the  iih 
of  Jane  1814;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  aooompànied  bj  ail  the 
princes  of  his  house,  repaired  thither,  in  ail  the  pomp  of  the 
saccessors  of  Louis  XIY .  The  more  he  condescended  to  hold 
converse  with  this  national  Parliament,  the  more  ho  wished  the 
majestj  of  the  crown  to  shine  reeplendent  in  the  midst  of  arma» 
and  at  an  inordinate  height  of  grandeur  above  the  représenta- 
tion  of  the  people. 

The  minds  of  ail  being  dazzled,  as  vell  as  their  hearts 
touched,  thej  were  inclined  to  bail  in  him  the  possession  of 
this  prestige,  and  responded  to  the  feeling  which  rallied  the 
nation  around  this  aged  legislator.  The  Emperor  had  feasted 
ail  ejes  with  the  pomp  of  arms,  and  they  were  now  glad  to 
bail  the  majestj  of  the  laws.  An  immense  crowd,  eqoal  in 
extent  to  that  which  had  welcomed  royal  ty  on  the  day  of  its  entry 
iuto  Paris,  thronged  both  banks  of  the  Seine  to  see  the  proces- 
sion of  the  royal  cortège,  and  to  bless  the  King  for  the  insti- 
tutions which  he  was  going  to  ratify.  The  tribunes  of  the 
législative  body  were  full  of  the  élite  of  France  and  of  Europe. 
The  peers  and  the  members  of  the  législative  body  were  col- 
lected  together,  and  crowded  into  the  same  place.  A  throne  was 
prepared  for  the  king.  He  appeared,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
palace  resounded  with  unanimous  acclamations  ;  some  hailiug  the 
re-establishment  of  royalty,  and  others  anxiously  awaiting  from 
his  lips  the  first  consécration  of  liberty.  The  King,  raising  his 
attitude  on  that  day  to  the  haughty  standard  of  the  centuries 
of  majesty  represented  by  his  name,  and  illuming  the  whole 
group  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  dignitaries  who  surrounded 
him,  with  the  real  and  prédominant  brilliancy  of  his  intellect» 
séated  himself  on  his  throne,  and,  evidently  affected,  bowed 
with  dignity  before  the  acclamations  of  the  legislators,  who 
remained  standing.  Tears  âowed  from  the  aged  men  and  the 
ladies  in  the  tribuneâ,  the  companions  of  his  long  exile,  whom 
they  had  foUowed  when  wandering  and  dethroned,  at  the  sight 
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of  this  first  coronation  of  the  King,  and  ail  political  dissent 
vanished  before  unanimity  of  feeling. 

xxni. 

Louis  XVIII.  yma  désirons  of  writing  by  himself,  and 
without  the  assistance  or  concarrence  of  any  of  his  ministera, 
the  speech  he  had  to  make  to  the  Ghambers  ;  and,  as  a  literaiy 
man,  he  found  with  eqoal  pride  and  happiness,  on  this  solemn 
occasion,  an  opportonity,  rare  for  a  king,  of  displaying  the  talent 
with  which  nature  and  study  had  endowed  him.  More  than 
this,  he  knew  that  the  heart  is  the  true  source  of  éloquence  : 
hb  was  moved,  afiected  by  the  past,  and  eonûdant  in  the 
future.  None  of  his  ministers  or  officiai  writers  oould  hâve 
fbund  in  their  reflections  the  pathetic,  true,  and  elevated  toue 
which  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  found  in  his  own  soûl.  The 
king  had  studied  his  words  ;  but  he  allowed  his  feelings  to 
speak.  His  white  hairs,  his  looks  at  once  mild  and  mc^estic, 
his  gesture  temperate  and  patemal,  his  eunnciation  full  of  in- 
flexions which  seemed  to  spring  from  the  heart»  the  sound  of 
his  voice  grave  and  vibrating,  ezciting  the  soûls  of  others  be- 
cause  he  was  himself  excited,  engraved  his  language  in  the  ear 
and  in  the  memoxy.  A  oonstrained  silence  seemed  to  antidpate 
the  words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips  ;  and  it  might  be  said,  that  a 
whole  people  awaited  the  révélation  of  their  fate  in  every  sen* 
tence  he  uttered, 

XXIV. 

**  Gentlemen,"  he  saîd,  '*  when,  for  the  first  time,  I  find 
myself  surrounded  in  this  édifice  by  the  great  bodies  of  the 
State,  the  représentatives  of  a  nation  which  ceases  not  to  lavish 
upon  me  the  most  affecUng  marks  of  regard,  I  congratulate 
myself  on  having  beoome  the  dispenser  of  the  benefits  which 
Divine  Providence  bas  deigned  to  accord  to  my  people, 

••  I  bave  made  a  peace  vdth  Russia,  Austria,  England,  and 
Prussia,  in  which  are  comprised  their  allies,  that  is  to  say, 
every  prince  in  Christendom.  The  war  was  uuiversal»  and  tha. 
leoondliation  is  equally  sa. 
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**The  rank  ^bich  France  has  always  occapied  amongst 
nations,  has  not  been  transferred  to  any  other,  and  remains 
undividedly  its  own.  Ail  the  security  acquired  by  the  other 
States  equally  increases  that  of  France,  and  consequently  adds 
to  her  real  power.  What  she  does  not  retain  of  her  con- 
qaered  territories  ought  not  ta  be  consideied  asabstcacted  ûnm 
her  actoal  strength. 

**  The  glory  of  the  French  armieshas  met  wi^  no  disgraœ  ; 
the  monuments  of  their  vàlour  exist  ;  and  the  chef-d*œuTre8  of 
the  arts  belong  to  ns  henceforvrard  by  rights  more  solid  and 
more  sacred  than  those  of  victoiy. 

**  The  avenues  of  commerce,  so  long  closed,  will  aoon  be 
free.  The  markets  of  France  mil  no  longer  be  open  exclusively 
to  the  productions  of  her  own  soil  and  industiy.  Those  of  which 
habit  has  constituted  a  want,  or  which  are  necessary  to  the 
arts  we  exercise,  will  be  fumished  to  us  by  the  possessions  we 
sball  recover.  France  will  therefore  be  no  longer  obliged  to 
deprive  herself  of  them,  or  to  obtain  them  on  ruinons  condi- 
tions. Our  manufactures  are  about  to  reâourish  ;  our  maritime 
ci  lies  again  to  resuscitate  ;  and  everything  promises  that  long 
tranquillity  abroad,  and  a  durable  felicity  within,  will  be  the 
happy  résulta  of  the  peace. 

"  A  melancholy  recollection,  however,  comes  to  intemipt 
my  joy.  I  was  bom,  I  had  flattered  myself,  to  continue  ail 
my  life  the  most  faithful  subject  of  the  best  of  kings,  and  to- 
day  I  occupy  his  place  !  But  at  least  he  is  not  altogether 
dead  ;  for  he  survives  in  this  testament,  which  he  destined  for 
the  instruction  of  the  august  and  unfortunate  child  whom  1  was 
destined  to  eucceed  !  It  was  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this 
immortal  work,  penetrated  with  the  feelings  by  which  it  was 
dictated,  guided  by  the  expérience  and  seconded  by  the 
councils  of  several  amongst  you,  that  I  bave  drawn  up  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  which  you  are  about  to  hear  read,  and 
which  establishes,  upon  a  solid  basis,  the  prosperity  of  the  State.** 

XXV. 

The  King*s  voice  was  broken  at  this  last  paragraph  of  his 
speech.     Thèse  allusions  to  a  brother  who  had  perished  in  the 
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ohild-birth  of  liberty,  on  which  he  had  smiled,  and  which  had 
sacriûced  him,  as  if  to  punish  him  for  his  Tirtoe,-— to  a  Queen, 
and  to  a  child,  the  heir  of  so  many  thrones,  and  of  so  many 
scaffolds  of  liis  race, — this  résurrection  of  rojalty,  coming  ont 
of  banishment  as  from  a  sepnlchre,  in  the  persons  of  relations 
the  nearest  to  the  victims, — this  evangelical  testament  of 
Louis  XVI.  elevated  by  the  hand  of  the  Eing,  his  brother,  and 
his  avenger,  like  a  âag  of  peace  between  the  two  parties, — this 
pardon  descending  from  Heaven  in  the  last  will  of  a  martyr  of 
the  people  to  inspire  them  mth  confidence,  as  well  as  pardon 
to  his  dynasty, — this  throne  on  which  it  might  be  supposed 
they  saw  two  Eings,  the  one  to  inspire  and  the  otber  to  reign, 
— this  orphan  princess»  the  Dochess  d'Angoulême,  witnessiug 
bom  one  of  the  tribunes  thèse  réparations  of  Providence, 
bathing  with  her  tears  the  Teil  with  which  she  endeavoured  to 
dry  her  eyes,  and  with  difficulty  stifling  her  sobs, — ail  thèse 
recollections — ail  thèse  scènes — ail  thèse  émotions  added 
to  the  éloquence  of  speech  the  éloquence  of  the  eyes,  of 
the  memory,  of  the  past,  of  the  feelings,  and  of  the  sensations 
of  the  auditor&  FinaUy»  a  pledge  of  liberty  issued  forth,  sano» 
tioned  by  royalty,  hailed  by  the  people,  purchased  by  kingly 
blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  a  scène  at  once  tragic, 
politic,  and  holy,  the  actors  in  which  were  a  people  and  a  King. 
A  long  silence,  fdl  of  reflections,  of  joys,  and  of  sorrows,  suo- 
ceeded  to  the  applaoses  which  had  greeted  the  last  words  of  the 
King. 

The  Cbancellor  d'Ambray  addressed  the  Assembly  in  tum, 
exhorting  them  to  read  a  discourse  introductory  to  the  Cliart/>r, 
containing  his  own  commenta  on  that  document  The  natural 
motion  which  had  been  so  deeply  roused  then  began  to  subside, 
and  political  susceptibilities  promptly  assumed  the  place  of 
feeling.  This  discourse  was  dull,  dogmatic.  and  paradoxical  : 
fiill  of  awkward  reserres  in  the  concessions  ;  drawiug  back  to 
the  crown  with  one  hand  what  was  apparently  given  to  liberty 
with  the  other  ;  wounding  through  the  Révolution  ;  distrustful 
and  provoking;  vainly  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the*absolute 
dogmas  of  the  ancieut  feudal  monarohy  with  the  rational  doc- 
tnnes  of  the  monarchj  established  bj  national  consent  ;  efiGMung 
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twenty-five  years  of  our  hîstory;  assuming  tfaat  the  coimtiy 
had  emigrated  with  the  throne  ;  dating  the  reign  of  the  Bour- 
bons, not  from  the  recall  of  the  Kiog  of  Franoe,  but  from  the 
death  of  Loiiis  XVII.  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Temple  ;  ex- 
citing,  in  short,  controversy  on  an  occasion  where  it  ooght  to 
hâve  been  stifled  by  the  unanimity  of  the  reconciliation  and, 
under  the  mingled  rights  of  two  epochs  and  two  principles* 
thus  chilling  ail  hearts,  diying  up  the  tears,  exasperadng  the 
minds,  and  exciting  the  shudders  and  the  munnors  of  the 
audience.  Thèse  f eelings  ran  through  the  Assembly  ;  and  when 
the  Chancelier  awkwardly  designated  the  Charter  as  a  simple 
ordinance  of  reforma,  they  gave  ominous  i^aming  to  the  King,  in 
spite  of  the  respect  and  good  feeling  which  ail  wished  to  évince. 
They  redoubled  when  he  cbaracterised,  as  culpable  errors  and 
théories,  the  persevering  efforts  of  a  nation  to  create  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  conformity  with  the  development  of  ideas, 
and  the  rights  of  a  more  perfect  civilization.  They  arose  and 
continued  still  more  seusibly,  when  M.  d'Ambray  (retroverûng 
inthought  evenbeyond  the  States-general  of  1789)  called  the 
peers  and  représentatives  of  the  présent  day  the  Notables  of 
the  kingdom.  The  king  from  this  might  see  the  approaching 
and  inévitable  struggle  of  two  principles,  between  which  bis 
Personal  wisdom  had  wished  to  interpose,  but  which  the  impru- 
dent provocation  of  the  theorists  of  ancient  royal ty  had  recalled 
into  existence.  Thèse  expressions  had  been  introdaced  as  con 
cessions  to  bis  brotber  the  Count  d'Artois  and  the  joumalists 
of  the  émigration,  who  were  ambitions  to  reconquer,  on  behalf 
of  the  impcrishable  and  infallible  right  of  the  throne,  a  peo- 
pie  by  whom,  on  the  contrary,  Louis  XVIII.  was  himself  to  be 
recouquered. 

XXVI. 

Mons.  Ferrand,  one  of  thèse  theorists,  the  most  imperious 
and  the  least  intelligent,  spoke  also  in  bis  tum  before  he  read 
the  Charter.  He  descanted  on  the  fatal  errors  that  had  inter- 
ruptod  the  chain  of  time  ;  he  called  the  Charter  a  gift  and  not 
a  right,  a  concession  and  not  a  conquest  of  the  âge  ;  he  offended, 
he  disturbed,  he  grieved  those  soûls  which  had  been  ready  to 
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expand  with  joy.  Bat  the  reading  of  the  Charter  itself,  and 
the  annouDcement  of  the  principles  and  the  institations  which 
Tvere  thenceforward  to  direct  the  relations  between  the  throne 
aud  the  people,  efiCeu^ed  ail  thèse  fugitive  irritatiocis,  aud  gave 
to  ail  a  full  securitj  for  the  possession  of  liberty.  Those 
awkward  expressions,  which  endeavoared  to  wtthhold  while 
giving,  np  were  attribated  to  obstinate  and  stapid  councillore. 

To  the  King  alone  were  ascribed  the  wisdom  and  the  con^ 
secration  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  Every  one  fonnd 
therein  une  of  those  tmths  to  which  he  had  dévote  either  his 
intelligence  or  his  blood.  This  symbol  of  the  new  âge,  medi- 
tated,  written,  and  adopted  bj  a  prince  without  préjudices  and 
without  resentment,  attracted  towards  him  ail  the  love  which 
the  people  bore  to  those  principles  themselves.  Lonis  XVIII., 
on  quitting  the  palace  of  the  Chambers,  was  really  a  king  from 
conviction  as  well  as  from  feeling.  The  acclamations  and 
bénédictions  of  two  âges  were  concentred  on  his  head.  They 
followed  him  even  to  his  palace,  and  resoonded  nntil  night  in 
the  courts  and  gardons  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  conquered 
France,  by  presenting  it  with  its  own  image  in  this  code  of 
new  institutions. 

'*  My  crown  is  there  !**  said  he,  as  he  contemplated,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Tuileries,  the  people  who  manifested  their  joy 
on  finding  the  King  imbued  with  their  own  ideas  : — "  Heniy  IV. 
conquered  them  with  his  arms,  but  I  hâve  conquered  them  by 
my  méditations  at  HartwelL  I  hâve  also  gûned  my  battle 
of  Ivry  r 

XXVII. 

The  murmure  which  had  broken  out  in  the  opening  of  the 
Chambers  at  the  speeches  of  Mons.  d'Ambray  and  Mons.  Fer- 
rand,  who  spoke  of  restricting  the  royal  concessions,  slightly 
agitated  the  first  meetings  of  the  two  Âssemblies.  The  two 
addresses,  however,  which  thèse  bodies  deliberated  upon,  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  only  made  slight  allusions 
to  them.  They  seemed  afraid  of  disturbing  the  harmony  which 
the  whole  of  France  desired  to  witness  between  the  représent- 
atives of  the  country  and  the  hereditary  représentative  of  the 
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rojal  authority.  They  mystiûed  the  variouB  oonflicting  opinions 
on  the  origin  and  revocability  o£  the  Oharter,  with  ambiguous 
ciroumlocutions,  which  left  a  vacuity  between  the  pretenaions 
of  tho  people  and  the  rights  of  the  throne. 

**  Sire,"  said  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  ^  yonr  Majestj's  fiûth- 
ful  subjects  corne  to  dépose,  at  the  fbot  of  yonr  throne,  the 
tribute  of  tbe  most  lively  giatitode  for  the  double  and  inesti- 
niable  boneôt  of  a  peace  glorioua  for  France,  and  of  a  regenera- 
tive  constitution.  The  great  Charter,  which  your  Majesty  has 
just  promulgated,  consecrates  anew  tbe  ancient  constitutional 
principle  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  establishes  on  the 
aame  foundation,  and  by  an  admirable  accord,  the  power  of  the 
king  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  The  form  which  your 
Majesty  bas  given  to  tbe  application  of  this  unalterable  prin* 
ciple  is  a  striking  proof  of  your  profound  wisdom,  and  of  your 
love  for  the  French.  It  is  thus  that  the  strength  of  the 
monarchy  will  develope  itself,  and  increase  more  and  more, 
liko  the  Personal  glory  of  your  Majesty;  aud  after  we  shall 
hâve  the  happiness  of  being  a  long  time  govemed  by  your 
Majesty,  posterity  will  liasten  to  unité  the  name  of  Louis 
XVI II.  to  those  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors." 

The  deputies  maintained  the  same  reserve,  and  did  not 
exhibit  any  enthusiasm,  or  any  anticipative  adulation  of  the 
King. 

*•  Sire,"  said  the  legislators,  *'  the  Constitutional  Charter 
promises  to  France  tbe  enjoyment  of  that  political  liberty 
which,  in  elevating  the  nation  gives  greater  splendeur  to  the 
throne  itself,  and  the  benefits  of  that  civil  liberty  which,  by 
making  the  royal  authority  beloved  by  ail  classes,  rendors 
obédience  at  once  more  agreeable  and  certain.  The  duration 
of  thèse  benefits,  it  would  appear,  must  be  unalterable,  coming 
as  they  do  at  a  moment  when  Heaven  bas  at  length  granted 
peace  to  France.  The  army  which  bas  fought  for  our  country 
and  for  honour,  and  the  people  whom  it  bas  defended,  acknow- 
ledge  with  pleasure  that  this  peace,  signed  the  first  month  of 
your  Majesty  s  retum  to  the  capital,  is  due  to  the  august  House 
of  Bourbon,  round  which  the  great  French  family  rallies  to  a 
man,  in  the  hope  of  repairing  our  misfortuues. 
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••  Yes,  Sire,  ail  interests,  ail  rights,  ail  hopes,  mingle  to- 
gether  nnder  the  protection  of  the  crown.  We  shail  see 
nothing  more  in  France  but  true  citizens,  onlj  looking  back  to 
the  past  to  draw  from  it  uaeful  lesaons  for  the  fatore,  and  dis 
posed  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their  opposing  pretensions  and 
reseutments.  The  French,  equallyfiUed  with  love  for  their 
countiy  and  their  king,  will  nerer  separate  theae  noble  senti- 
ments in  their  hearts;  and  the  King  whom  Providence  has 
given  them,  uniting  thèse  two  great  sources  of  prosperity — 
aie  ancient  and  modern  States — will  conduct  his  subjects,  free 
and  reconciled,  to  the  true  glory  and  happiness  for  which  thej 
are  indebted  to  Louis  the  Desired." 

XXVIII. 

M.  Laine,  who  raised  the  first  voice  for  liberty,  and  was 
the  first  precursor  of  a  constitutional  Restoration,  was  nomi- 
nated président  of  the  législative  bodj.  This  choice  expressed, 
in  a  single  name,  the  double  thought  which  animated  the 
Ghamber  of  Deputies,  the  will  of  a  free  govemment,  and  the 
acceptation  of  the  Bourbons.  The  labours  of  both  Chambers 
commenced  ;  but  they  displajed  the  inexpérience  and  hesitition 
of  a  people  who  had  loet  the  practice  of  political  discussions, 
and  who,  not  knowing  either  their  rights  or  their  limits,  in- 
curred  the  risk  of  compromising  or  outstepping  them.  The 
King,  attentive  and  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  privilèges 
he  had  pretended  to  concède  to  the  two  Chambers,  surveved 
firom  his  cabinet  thèse  first  debates  with  anxious  solicitude. 
Tlie  courtiers  frightened  him  with  the  first  stammerings  of  the 
opposition;  while  the  royalists,  full  of  recollections  and  of 
terrors,  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  this  division  of 
sovereignty,  the  oscillation  of  which  between  a  king  and  a 
peopie,  constitutes  the  mixed  and  représentative  govemment  of 
England.  Eveiy  independent  expression  teemed  to  tliem  an 
însult;  every  national  right  a  revolt;  and  every  speech  an 
indication  of  lèze-majesty.  The  King,  more  practised  and 
more  firm»  re-assured  them,  and  exerted  liimself  to  moderato 
the  boldnesa  of  the  onc  side,  and  the  fears  on  the  other,  of 
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this  new  mode  of  govemment.  But  none  of  his  ministers 
was  capable,  by  his  sagacîly  or  his  éloquence,  ta  habituate  the 
tribune  and  the  council  to  the  working  of  the  representatÎTe 
System.  M.  d*Ambray  and  M.  Ferrand  were  mère  superannuated 
rhetoridans;  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  man  of  the  cabinet,  the 
lobby,  and  the  saloon,  had  not  in  his  nature  either  the  manly 
courage  which  struggles  under  the  influence  of  strong  con- 
victions against  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly,  or  that 
orerwhelming  brilliancy  of  intellect  which  subdues  it,  or  that 
tone  of  voice  which  is  the  dominating  power  of  the  political 
orator.  A  silent  friend  of  Mirabeau*s,  he  had  always  kept 
himself  in  the  shadow  of  this  great  dôbater  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  He  had  never  become  great  in  public  opinion 
until  the  tribune  had  been  demolished  by  despotism,  and 
political  famé  was  acquired,  not  in  the  open  day,  but  by  the 
artifice  and  mystery  of  court  intrigue.  He  affected  to  despise 
this  noisy  vanity  of  public  discussion,  and  to  hold  the  dues  to 
the  conscience  and  ambition  of  some  members  of  bothChambers. 
He  forgot,  and  he  made  the  King  forget,  that  in  one  day,  by 
the  promulgation  of  the  Charter,  France  had  passed  from  the 
govemment  of  silence  to  the  govemment  of  opinion. 

Under  his  orders,  M.  Beugnot,  a  raan  of  a  similar  nature, 
bestowed  on  the  police  the  prérogatives  of  justice  and  of  law. 
The  previous  censorship  of  journals  and  books,  the  legacy  of 
the  Empire,  was  exercised  by  M.  Beugnot,  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Abbé  de  Montesquieu.  A  young  man,  who  bas  since 
become  celebrated  under  several  reigns,  M.  Guizot,  directed  at 
the  home  dcpartment  this  branch  of  the  administration,  and 
commenced,  by  the  arbitrary  superintendence  of  thought,  a 
life  of  publicity  and  parliamentary  discussion,  which  contradicted 
the  occupations  of  his  early  years.  One  of  the  first  collisions 
between  the  govemment  and  public  opinion  was  imprudently 
caused  by  M.  Beugnot,  on  the  subject  of  a  police  régulation  on 
the  obligatory  and  fastidious  observation  of  Sunday.  The 
King  thought  be  owed  this  first  homage  to  the  clergy,  whose 
restoration  he  malntained  to  bave  resulted  from  the  restoration 
of  his  own  throne.  He  forgot  that  the  Révolution  was  still 
more  religions  than  political  in  the  minds  of  the  peoplo,  whose 
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consciences,  more  susceptible  than  their  opinions,  ardently 
desired  the  restoration  of  tbe  Catholic  Choich  in  its  freedom, 
as  their  opinions  wished  for  the  restoration  of  the  throne  in  its 
constitutional  character;  but  an  act  of  repression,  or  com* 
pression  of  consciences,  looked  like  a  symptom  of  the  domination 
of  one  sole  priiileged  form  of  worship,  and  an  outrage  against 
the  reason  and  the  toleration  of  the  âge.  A  cry  of  indignation 
aocordinglj  rose  from  the  multitude,  which  served  as  a  check 
to  the  ministers  and  a  vaming  to  the  Eing  ;  and  the  régu- 
lation, despised  and  unexecuted,  fell  into  désuétude  from  the 
Tery  day  of  its  promulgation.  This  attempt  of  M.  Beugnot's, 
though  it  vanished  in  a  shower  of  ridicule,  was  suflQdent,  how- 
ever,  to  irritate  the  nation  against  the  Ghurch,  and  to  throw 
into  the  growing  opposition  a  ferment  of  discontent  and  agi- 
tation, which  rendered  royalty  a  little  unpopular. 

The  Ghamber  of  Deputies  threatened  to  call  for  laws  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  conscienoe,  of  opinion,  and  of  discussion, 
through  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  govemment,  vamed 
and  indmidated  by  thèse  propositions,  hastemeà  to  présent  a 
law  for  the  régulation  of  thought,  lest  the  Ghamber  should 
decree  its  ahsolute  freedom.  The  ministers,  spedally  charged 
to  présent  and  to  défend  this  law,  suffidently  indicated  by  their 
names  what  the  nature  of  it  would  be.  Thèse  were  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  couucîl  most  decidedly  opposed  to  ail  intellectual 
liberty, — M.  Beugnot,  who  seized  on  the  printers;  M.  Ferrand, 
who  anathemadzed  ail  printîng;  and  M.  de  Blacas,  who  saw 
revoit  in  eveiy  independent  expression  of  judgmenL  M.  de 
Talleyrand  seemed  to  bave  played  upon  his  ooUeagnes,  in 
sending  them  to  sustain,  wlth  such  unequal  forces,  before 
jealous  and  éloquent  assemblies,  the  struggle  of  court  sjnrit 
against  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Abbé  de  Montesquieu,  minîster  of  the  interior,  lésa 
unpractised  than  the  others  in  the  discussions  of  deliberativa 
assemblies,  read  a  discourse  which  gave  an  ample  présage  of 
the  nature  of  the  law.  It  had  been  ooncocted  by  M.  Royer* 
Gollard,  a  statesman  still  undecided  in  his  politîcs  with  refei^ 
ence  to  the  past  and  the  future,  and  waa  diawn  op  bf 
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M.  Guizot,  an  eager  servant  of  a  govemment  where  he 
^ràshed  by  bis  services  to  open  a  ûeld  for  his  talents. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  M.  de  Montesquion,  *'Yoa  yeiy  vrell 
know  it  is  no  vain  subtletj  but  tbe  resnlt  of  sorrowfiil  expéri- 
ence, that  tbe  liberty  of  the  press,  often  proclaimed  in  France 
for  Ûie  last  twenty-five  years»  bas  itaelf  become  her  greatest 
enemy.  Tbe  cause,  we  sball  be  told,  was  in  the  effervescence 
of  popular  passions,  in  the  taalitj  with  which  people  were  led 
astiay,  who  were  as  yet  incapable  of  judging  of  the  tendency  of 
writings,  and  foreseeing  their  conséquences.  But  bave  thèse 
causes  yet  disappeared  ?  May  we  flatter  ourselves  that  they  will 
not  operate  again  hereafter  ?  We  dare  not  hope  it  The  ailent 
servitude  which  bas  succeeded  to  tbe  turbulence  of  the  first 
years  of  the  llevolution,  bas  not  prepared  us  any  botter  for 
liberty.  Those  passions,  which  bave  not  manifested  themselves 
during  tliis  interval,  might  break  forth  to  day,  strengthened 
with  new  energy.  What  should  we  bave  to  oppose  to  their 
violence  ?  Almost  as  much  inexpérience,  and  more  weakness. 
Such  is  tbe  nature  of  liberty,  that  to  know  how  to  make  use  of 
it,  it  must  be  enjoyed.  Oive  it,  therefore,  ail  the  expansion 
necessar}'  to  show  the  nation  how  to  use  it  properly;  but  oppose 
Bome  barriers  against  its  undue  excess. 

*'  Tbe  law  that  is  about  to  be  proposed  to  you  is  based  upon 
thèse  principles  ;  and  the  articles  it  comprises  are  but  their 
development.  In  asking  you  to  assign  some  limits  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  you  are  not  required  to  violate  a  principle, 
but  to  apply  it  as  may  be  suitable  to  our  manners.  The  King 
proposes  nothing  to  you  which  does  not  appear  to  him  rigidly 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  national  institutions,  and  for 
the  progress  of  govemment  What  is  particularly  necessary  to 
be  put  a  stop  to,  is  tbe  publication  of  writing  in  small  volumes, 
which  being  more  easily  circulated,  and  more  calculated  to  be 
read  with  avidity,  more  decidedly  threaten  to  interrupt  public 
tranquillity. 

"  AU  TOtings  of  more  than  thirty  sbeets  for  each  impres- 
sion may  be  published  freely,  and  without  the  previous  exa- 
mination  of  the  censorship. 
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<'  Whatever  may  be  tlie  number  of  sheets,  the  same  will 
tpply  to  writings  in  tjbie  dead  or  foreign  langaages,  mandates» 
pastoral  letters,  eatechisms,  booka  of  prayer,  or  memoirs  on 
trials  at  law,  aigned  by  an  advocate  of  the  courts  and  tribunals. 

**  If  two  oensors  at  least  jodge  that  the  writing  is  a  de- 
funatory  libel,  or  that  it  may  trouble  the  publie  tranquillity,  or 
that  it  is  ccmtraiy  to  Article  XI.  of  the  Charter,  or  that  it 
offends  against  morality,  the  director-general  of  publications 
may  order  the  impression  to  be  prohibited 

'*  A  commission  of  the  two  Ghambers  shall  be  fbrmed  at  the 
oommencement  of  each  session,  to  be  oomposed  of  three  peees 
and  three  deputies,  elected  by  their  respecti?e  Ghambers,  and 
three  royal  commissioners. 

"  No  one  is  to  follow  the  business  of  printer  or  bookseller, 
unless  licensed  by  Ihe  King,  and  swom.  Glandestine  printing 
offices  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  proprietors  and  conductcnra 
punished  by  a  fine  of  10,000  francs,  and  an  imprisonment  of 
six  months. 

**  In  deiault  of  déclaration  before  impression,  and  of  deposit 
before  publication,  each  party  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
1000  francs  for  the  first  ofiEience,  and  ^00  francs  for  th« 
second,  llie  indication  of  a  fiedse  name,  or  a  false  résidence, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  6000  francs,  without  préjudice 
to  the  imprisonment  pronounced  by  the  pénal  code. 

*'  Eveiy  bookseller,  at  whose  house  shall  be  found  a  work 
without  the  name  of  the  printer,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  2000  firancs,  the  said  fine  to  be  redwâkl  to  1000  francs,  if 
the  bookseller  makes  the  printer  known.  Finally,  the  law 
ahould  be  revised  in  three  years,  to  make  such  modifications  lu 
it  as  expérience  may  judge  necessaiy." 


This  law,  made  fox  the  occasion,  that  belied,  on  the  veiy 
first  day,  one  of  the  promises  held  ont  in  the  Gharter  which 
was  most  dear  to  the  nation,  looked  like  an  attempt  on  the 
Gharter  itself .  of  which  the  Hberty  of  thinking  and  writing  was 
the  only  guarantee.    The  prerogatL?e  of  opinion  would  expire 
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in  the  prérogative  of  the  police.  The  chatnherand  thecotmtiy 
with  difficultj  restrained  their  indignation.  Joumals  and 
pamphlets,  setting  the  police  at  défiance,  circulated  everywhere 
murmurs,  irony,  anger,  and  contempt  against  the  ministers* 
Themost  moderato  writers  and  the  most  favonrable  to  the 
Boorhons,  Dussault,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Suard,  discossed 
before  the  tribune  the  severities  and  the  madness  of  the  law. 
The  Ghamber  of  Deputies  appointed  M.  Raynouard  to  report 
npon  it.  He  was  a  royalist  and  libéral  writer,  the  friend  and 
accomplice  of  M.  Laine  in  bis  revolt  against  Impérial  despotism. 
An  immense  crowd,  which  sufficiently  evinced  the  publie 
exaspération,  besieged  the  entrance  and  the  interior  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies, — the  day  on  which  M.  Raynouard  was  to 
présent  his  report  for  discussion  to  the  Chamber.  The  troops 
were  obliged  to  interfère  to  cîear  the  galleries;  and  the  crowd 
and  tumult  were  so  great  that  the  sitdng  was  adjoumed  to  the 
foUowing  day. 

XXX. 

An  imposîng  force  secureJ,  on  this  occasion,  the  assembling 
of  the  deputies  and  the  calmness  of  their  délibérations.  M. 
Raynouard  read  his  report,  which  was  worthy  of  that  excellent 
man.  He  knew  how  to  sacrifice  to  his  opinions  even  the 
inclinations  of  his  heart  for  the  Bourbons.  He  spoke  in  the 
midst  of  a  silence,  which  attested  the  anxiety  and  attention  of 
the  public.  After  a  wise  and  powerful  dissertation  on  liberty, 
as  regulated  by  tlie  first  of  human  faculties — thought,  and  on 
the  first  of  politicaî  prérogatives — freedom  of  discussion.  M, 
Raynouard  moved  the  rejection  of  the  law  of  censure  and  of 
suppression;  his  speech  being  received  with  immense  applause. 
The  discussion  opened  with  an  impatience  of  opinions  which 
would  neither  wait  for  victory  or  defeat,  and  it  continued  for 
four  days.  Everything  was  said  on  the  advantages  and  the 
dangers  of  unshackled  liberty,  or  liberty  restrained  by  thought, 
at  the  termination  of  a  révolution  which  had  excited  unbounded 
resentments,  and  which  was  still  in  a  state  of  ebuUition.  The 
whole  assembly  trembled  before  the  power  they  were  going  to 
uuchaiu.     That  assembly  of  men,  wom  out  with  révolutions, 
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timid  in  their  ideas»  uncertain  in  their  doctrines, -moulded  by 
long  silence  to  habits  of  despotism,  and  who  had  never  riaen 
against  it  bat  on  the  day  it  had  threatened  to  crash  them,  Imd 
neither  intelligence  nor  boldness,  nor  the  character  of  an 
Assembly  which  had  been  long  free.  An  immense  migority 
yielded  to  the  reasons'of  pradence  alleged  by  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu. Eighty  members  only,  amongst  whom  were  ail  the 
great  men  of  the  Révolution  and  ofliterature,  Dupont(derEure) 
Dumolard»  Durbach,  Raynouard*  Gallois,  and  Laine,  protested 
against  this  oowardice  and  this  suspension  of  free  opinion, 
llxe  iaw,  however,  was  adopted. 

Boissy  d^Anglas  and  Laiyuinais,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
combated  irith  energy  and  inth  éloquence  this  servile  law 
Thèse  two  Teterans  of  the  tribune,  who  had  been  the  most  in- 
trepid  against  the  démagogues,  and  against  the  populartyranny 
of  the  people  at  the  ConventioUt  were  the  most  inflexible  against 
this  ezcess  of  arbitrary  power,  in  the  présence  of  the  royalty 
they  loved.  M.  de  Talleyrand  k^t  silence  before  them,— 
whether  it  vns  that  he  felt  his  weakness  in  the  tribune,  or 
whether  he  wisbed»  in  the  uncertaint^  of  the  resuit  and  the  un- 
popularitj  of  the  law,  to  remain  undedded  himself,  and  enig- 
matical  and  free,  to  sacrifice  his  colleagues,  if  public  opinion 
required  it.  The  men  of  the  court  and  the  émigration  main 
tained  the  doctrines  they  had  imbibed  in  their  infançy,  and 
cursed  the  liberfy  of  thought  as  the  cause  of  their  ruin  and  cf 
their  exile.  The  law  was  oarxied  by  a  feeble  majority  ;  an  in- 
stance of  independence  that  gave  to  the  Chamber  of  Peera  a 
popularitj  which  the  Senate  had  lest. 

A  A  A  l> 

The  attention  of  the  ChambexB  wa0  next  directed  to  the 
finances»  infolved  in  debt  a  thousand  millions  by  the  wars  of 
Napoléon.  The  Abbé  Louis,  a  miniater  of  abili^  and  ooolness, 
dared  to  inroke  public  crédit,  which  saves  ail  when  ail  is  lost 
He  sounded  public  opinion  as  to  the  création  of  a  sinking  fund 
fi>r  the  national  debt,— a  measora  puérile  in  itself,  bot  deceptîve 
for  the  imaginatioo  of  landaia,   He  prepared,  wîthoat  tcoubling 
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himself  about  the  enonnity  of  the  sacrifices,  not  only  the  means 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  tbe  anny,  of  the  administration,  and 
of  the  court,  but  also  the  liquidation,  prompt,  and  in  fiill,  of  the 
compensations  and  indemnities  which  the  Emperor  left  to  be 
pald,  as  the  ransom  of  his  glory  and  his  reyerses,  bj  the  nation. 
This  minister  had  boldly  proposed  to  the  King  the  sale  of 
300,000  hectares  of  national  forests,  the  remains  of  the  enor- 
mous  spoils  of  a  proprietaiy  and  dispossessed  elergy.     The 
Ghurch  had  usurped  three  times,  in  thirteen  centuries,  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  entire  soil  of  France.    Louis  XVIII.,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Révolution,  had  applauded  the  rédemption  of 
their  land  thus  inyaded  bj  this  feudalism  of  consciences.     He 
thought  with  Mirabeau,  and  with  the  opinions  of  1789,  that  cor- 
porations immortal,  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  and  alwajs  increasing, 
ought  not  to  possess  more  than  state  salaries  proportioned  to 
their  services,  or  free  and  private  salaries  voluntarilj  offered  bj 
the  piety  of  the  faithful  ;  and  that  the  property  in  the  soil  ought  to 
be  roserved  for  familles,  the  source  and  réservoir  of  the  population. 
But  Louis  XVIII..  influenced  duringhis  exile by  his  brother,and 
by  the  bishops  composing  the  court  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
yielded  then  to  scruples  of  policymore  than  of  conscience,  which 
he  was  far  from  having  in  1789.     He  wished,  for  the  interest 
of  his  reign,  to  re-establish,  as  much  as  the  Révolution  would 
permit him  to  do,  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.    Above  ail,  he 
did  not  wish  that  his  brother,  the  Duchess  of  Angoulême,  the 
retumed  bishops,  and  the  puritan  theorists  of  the  old  régime, 
yinth  whom  his  court  wos  fîlled,  should  hâve  to  reproach  him 
\\rith  his  part  in  the  spoliation  and  profanation  of  what  remain ed 
of  the  property  of  the  Churcb.     It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  the  Abbé  Louis  pressed  him  to  consent  to  the 
sale  of  the  300,000  hectares  of  forests.   He  afifected  not  to  hear, 
and  only  replied  by  silence.     It  was  évident  that  he  wished  to 
be  compoUed,  in  appearance  at  least,  by  the  Chambers.     At 
length  one  of  his  confidants  having  one  day  renewed  the  en- 
treaties  of  his  cabinet,  to  obtain  from  him  a  formai  avowal  of 
this  measure  : — *'  Never,  Sir,"  said  the  King  to  him  with  a 
tone  of  high  displeasure;  "never  shall  they  obtain  this  avowal 
from  me.    The  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  Ghurch  is  not  only  a 
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spoliation, — ^it  is  a  sacrilège  P  A  more  propitious  moment  waa 
therefore  mdted  lor,  to  obtain  fix)m  him  a  consent  which  vas  in 
hia  hesrt,  but  ^lould  not  pass  hia  lipa. 


The  nation  became  piodigal  of  compensations,  indemnities, 
and  endowments  to  ihe  crown  and  the  princes.  A  spontaneous 
and.unanimoos  vote  of  tbe  Cbambers  appropriated  tbe  snm  of 
tbirty-tbree  millions,  for  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  King,  and  tbe 
régal  splendeur  of  bis  bousebold,  besides  paying  tbirty  millions 
in  debts,  wbich  be  bad  oontracted  during  Ids  odle,  as  àiso  tbe 
debts  of  tbe  Goont  d^Artois  and  tbe  princes,  and  restoring  to 
him  the  orown  landa. 

Tbe  Kingfelt  aabamedat  being  tbe  only  onewbo  recorered 
60  splendid  an  establishment  for  bîmself  and  hia  fiunilj,  while 
tbe  emigrants,  proecribed  and  plnndered  for  their  fidelity  to  bis 
cause,  bebeld  tbe  bouses  and  landa  of  their  funilies  transferred 
into  tbe  banda  of  the  purcbasers  of  national  domains.  Tbe 
poTcrty  of  thèse  defendcrâ  of  tbe  throne  iraa  a  reproach  to  tbat 
throne  vbich  bad  risen  on  their  rains;  and  be  ferrentlj  de- 
aired  to  arrange  this  dispute  between  tbe  former  possessors  and 
the  présent.  He  bad  yielded  to  the  nécessité  of  tbe  times» 
even  during  bis  émigration,  by  promising,  in  lids  royal  procla- 
mation, tbat  he  would  ne?er  interfère  with  tbe  Talidity  of  thèse 
contracte  between  the  purcbasers  of  the  property  of  the  church 
and  of  the  emigrants,  and  by  casting  the  Tcdl  of  polioy  over  the 
past;  but  yet  he  justly  desirsd  to  restore  to  the  proecribed 
Cunilies  at  least  so  mucfa  of  their  inheritaaœ  as  remained  unap- 
pxopriated  in  the  banda  of  the  nation.  It  appeared  to  him 
odious  tbat  the  public  treasury  should  désire  bôiefit,  nnder  the 
reign  of  a  Bourbon,  from  the  revenues  and  forests  of  thèse 
fandlies,  which  bad  been  confiscated  for  the  crime  of  fidelity  to 
the  Bourbons  ;  and  this  sensé  of  what  was  proper,  politic,  and 
just»  was  shared  in  by  àll  the  worid»  mûk  the  exception  of  tbe 
suspidous  body  of  récent  purcbasers,  who  trembled  at  the  Teiy 
mention  of  the  emigrants»  and  who  saw  tbat  the  establishment 
of  the  itfioeipte  ni  tibe  inalienahie  natee  et  the  property  of  the 
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exiles  most  at  ouce  invalidate  their  right  to  retain  possession  of 
the  confiscated  lands.  Thèse  purchasers  were  rich,  nomercms» 
and  dispersed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  coontfy  ;  the  nature  of 
their  propertj  had  attached  them  more  devotedlj  than  the 
other  classes  to  the  principles,  and  even  to  the  shocks,  of  the 
Révolution,  which  gave  them  their  onlj  right  of  tenure.  Thej 
had  afterwards  adhered  to  the  Empire  with  the  ^ole  influence 
of  those  estâtes  so  shamefully  acquired  hy  them  at  ridicukms 
prices,  but  for  the  préservation  of  vhich  the  absence  of  ^e 
Bourbons  appeared  to  them  the  onlj  guarantee.  They  agitated 
the  countiy  beforehand  with  their  anxiedes  ;  they  bribed  the 
newspapers  ;  endeavoured  to  interest  the  people  in  their 
grievances  ;  spread  alarm  everywhere  ;  and  conjnred  np  the 
phantom  of  a  counter-revolution.  A  word  was  suffîcient  to 
throw  them  into  a  panio,  and  from  a  panic  into  a  phrenzy  ;  and, 
according  to  them,  to  meddle  with  their  cause,  was  to  meddla 
with  the  cause  of  tlie  Révolution.  The  people,  who  had  be- 
held  their  rapid  and  often  discreditable  enrichment.  Lad  but 
little  regard  for  them.  The  stamp  of  proscription  and  of  blood, 
which  was  still  évident  on  their  fields  and  in  their  houses, 
marked  them  out  for  unpopularity  in  the  country,  and  the 
ancien t  hearths  occupied  by  them  recalled  to  mind  their  ancient 
maslers,  with  the  voice  of  recollection,  of  habit,  and  of  nature, 
which  consecrate  property  by  feeling.  But  their  cause,  although 
unpopular,  was  so  involved  in  tbat  of  the  rights  of  the  Révolu- 
tion and  of  patriotism,  that  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  though 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  purchasers,  protected  the  principle 
of  their  possession.  Moreover,  thèse  properties  had  almost 
ail  changed  masters  by  hereditary  transmission  within  the 
last  twenty-ûve  years,  and  what  had  been  originally  unjust,  had 
now  becomo  legalized  by  time. 

XXXIII. 

The  King  took  advantage  of  the  enthusiasm  for  reconciliar 
tion  which  had  seized  upon  France,  to  obtain  from  the  Chambers 
the  portion  of  compensation  due  to  tlie  proscribed  families  that 
had  retumed  with  him,  and  caused  to  be  presented  a  law  which 
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was  to  restore  to  the  fonner  proprietors  the  revenaes  and  unsold 
estâtes  then  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  nation.  This  law, 
had  it  been  properly  worded,  would  not  hâve  given  rise  to  a 
single  murmur  :  on  the  contrary,  it  would  bave  reassured  the 
new  purchasers,  bj  oonûrming,  with  légal  provisions,  the 
amnestj  of  time  on  their  properties  ;  but  the  unskilfulness,  the 
ambiguity.  and  the  omissions  of  M.  Ferrand,  the  framer  of  the 
détails  of  the  law,  spread  alann,  oontroversy,  and  irritation, 
Uirough  ail  minds.  The  workman  had  spoiled  the  work  which 
another  and  more  politic  and  skilful  hand,  that  of  M.  de  Villèle, 
was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  take  up  and  complète,  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  advantage  of  the  public  wealth, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  e  migrant  families. 

'*  When,  after  having  ezperienced  the  storms  of  a  Révéla- 
tion, of  which  history  idOTords  no  example,"  said  M.  Ferrand, 
*'  a  great  nation  atlast  retums  into  the  harbour  of  a  wise  and  . 
patemal  govemment,  the  gênerai  happiness  which  it  feels 
may  still,  for  a  length  of  time,  be  intermixed  with  individual 
misfortunes.  This  is  one  of  the  conséquences  of  the  inoon- 
Teuienœs  which  are  too  often  oonneoted  with  the  législation 
which  succeeds  the  revolutionary  laws.  They  cannot  bave  the 
unique  and  pure  stamp  of  a  rigid  and  positive  equity.  Con- 
templated  according  to  principles,  and  drawn  up  according  to 
circumstances,  they  are  sometimes  inâuenced  by  the  latter, 
when  they  would  not  désire  to  deviate  from  the  former.  The 
sovereign  who  résigna  himself  to  such  great  sacrifioes  can  alone 
know  what  they  cost  him,  and  one  thought  only  can  alleviate 
them,  which  is,  that  by  identifying  himself  with  ail  the 
•abjects  who  bave  been  given  back  to  him,  he  has  destroyed 
ail  the  revolutionary  sects  which  had  divided  the  great  family. 
Thèse  are  the  maxims  that  the  King  has  constantly  followed 
■ince  bis  retum.  It  is  well  known  at  présent  that  the  natives 
who  remained,  like  those  faithful  French  thrown  momentarily 
into  foreign  coantries,  prayed  with  ail  their  hearts  {or  a  happy 
change,  even  when  they  did  not  dare  to  hope  for  it.  From 
the  effects  of  agitations  and  misfortunes,  ail,  therefore,  found 
themselves  at  the  same  point.  8ome  had  reaehed  it  by 
Ibllowing  the  direct  Une,  without  evev  devkting  ixom  iU  ind 
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others,  after  having  pas8ed  through  the  revolntionaiy  phases, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  found  themselyes.  The  law  which 
we  présent  to  yen,  gentlemen,  reoognises  a  light  of  property 
vhich  at  ail  times  ezisted,  aud  it  anthorises  the  re-instatement; 
but  in  this  re-instatement  the  King  wishes  to  use  great  re- 
serve.*' 

This  controversy,  so  lashly  raised  between  the  two  parties, 
the  two  patriotisms,  the  two  pioperties,  lit  up  a  blaze  in  public 
opinion.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  replied  to  the  imprudent 
minister,  ¥rho  had  put  fbrth  doctrines  so  extrême,  based  on 
considérations  extrême  in  another  sensé.  M.  Bedoch,  a  mode- 
rate  deputy,  was  nominated  to  draw  up  the  report  on  the 
ministerial  proposition,  in  ^diich  the  rashness  and  insulta  of 
M.  Ferrand  were  spumed  with  disdain  and  anger. 

**  Your  committee,"  said  M.  Bedoch,  "  will  not  embark  in 
the  imprudent  discussion  of  reciprocal  sacriâces  and  losses, 
of  common  faults  and  errors.  What  purpose  could  it  answer 
to  recognise  the  relations  tbat  exist  bet^veen  events  the  most 
opposite  in  appearance  ;  and  to  discover,  for  instance,  that  the 
greatest  criminal  attempts  hâve  been  only  the  uecessary  con- 
séquences of  first  and  imprudent  résistance  ?  The  King  bas 
not,  and  cannot  hâve,  at  the  bottom  of  bis  heart,  any  other 
than  a  firm  désire  to  fiilfil  bis  promises.  He  bas  declared  tbat 
ail  property  is  inviolable  ;  and  that  rigbts  acquired  of  a  tbird 
person  were  to  be  maintained.  We  cannot,  tberefore,  bope  to 
see  a  period  arrive  which  will  permit  a  diminution  of  the 
exceptions  contained  in  the  project  of  law  before  us.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  give  hopes  to  some  which  can  ne  ver  be  realized, 
and  to  inspire  others  with  ill-founded  fears  f  No  ;  the  exposé 
made  by  M.  Ferrand  is  not  the  expression  of  the  king  s 
will  ;  let  us  frankly  say  at  once  tbat  the  minister  bas  substi- 
tuted  the  bittemess  of  his  own  private  feelings  for  the  real 
feeliugs  of  the  monarch. 

•*  I3ut,  gentlemen,  this  is  dwelling  quite  long  enougb  on 
the  speech  of  M.  Ferrand.  In  laying  before  you  the  re- 
flections  of  your  committee,  I  bave  done  everything  in  my 
power  to  reconcile  the  respect  due  to  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  state  with  the  viâhes  firmly  and  formally  expressed 
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bj  jour  committees,  some  of  which  even  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  a  speech  80  menacing  to  the  public  safety." 

The  discussion  was  provoking  on  the  side  of  the  emigrants, 
hard  and  cruel  on  that  of  the  men  of  the  Révolution  :  the  first 
disputing  the  right  inhérent  in  the  country,  and  the  other  the 
indemnities  and  consolations  due  to  misfortune.  The  debate 
was  becoming  more  envenomed,  when  a  peison  who  always 
tempered  justice  with  feeling,  and  whose  heart  enlarged  his 
onderstanding,  M.  Laine,  roused  from  his  présidentes  chair 
bv  the  émotion  of  an  honest  man,  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and 
exclaimed,  with  ail  the  impartiality  of  historj  :  "  Does  jour 
oommittee,  in  refosing  to  recognise  the  right  ot  indemnity  and 
compensation,  think  that  it  adds  anything  to  the  security  of 
the  présent  holders  of  property  ?  Secured  already  by  time,  by 
long  possession,  and  still  more  by  the  royal  promise,  are  they 
not  also  secured  by  the  eonstitutional  charter,  which  has,  so  to 
speak,  borrowed  terms  from  religion,  in  saying  that  property, 
formerly  national,  would  hereafter  be  sacred  and  inviolable  ? 
Would  you  now  beforehand  interdict  yourselves,  and  also 
interdict  your  sucoessors,  from  the  possibility  of  being  just, 
from  the  right  of  being  charitable?  Why  hâve  the  majoritj 
amongst  you  (for  I  think  I  can  read  your  hearts)  refused,  up  to 
this  moment,  this  trifling  indemnity,  the  last  resource  of  the 
nnfortunate,  who  retums  to  his  eountry,  and  who  until  now 
has  boen  supported  by  foreignera?  It  is  owing  to  the  indi- 
gence of  the  eountry.  Well  then,  if  our  eountry  should  be 
one  day  in  a  more  prospérons  condition,  if  the  activity  of 
commerce,  the  reunion  <^  the  French  people,  the  progress  of 
industry  should  augment  our  resources,  how  could  it  be  that 
this  numerous  dass  of  men,  who  thought  they  were  at  once 
defending  their  eountry  and  their  prince,  should  find  no 
assistance  ?  From  this  tribune  some  one  yesterday  pronounced 
a  sinister  augury  of  a  possible  war.  If  the  enemy  should  ever 
attack  us,  the  emigmnts  will  miite  with  us,  as  their  childrea 
will  with  ours,  to  défend  our  threatened  territory.  Neverthe- 
less,  the  greater  part  of  them,  those  to  whom  nothing  is  given, 
will  hâve  nothing  else  to  défend  but  the  King  aod  tha 
possessors  of  their  domains.  After  faaving  finight,  aftet  haviiig 
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ebed  their  blood  for  their  Eing,  for  theîr  oountiy,  and  for  the 
new  proprietors  of  their  estâtes,  they  will  doabtless  ask 
nothing  from  you  ;  bat  if  you  think  proper,  in  considération  of 
their  indigence  and  their  misfortunes,  to  liston  to  humanity, 
and  then  to  gratitude,  ooold  you  snffer  a  déclaration  to  exist 
in  that  law,  which  interdicts  not  only  yourselyea,  but  yoor 
successors,  from  entertaining  thèse  sentiments?  No,  gentle- 
men, I  do  not  dread  that  the  Assembly  bas  ezhausted,  for  the 
présent,  and  still  less  for  the  future,  the  treasuiy  of  jnstîoe» 
and  I  will  further  say,  the  treasury  of  national  charity." 

Thèse  words  re-established  for  a  while  serenity  with  justice 
and  pity  in  the  soûls  of  bis  auditors.  Eloquence  swept  away  that 
load  of  hatred  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm.  The  Chamber  rose 
in  a  bodj,  relieved  from  those  controversies  without  soûl,  and 
voted  almost  unanimously  that  act  to  which  M.  Isiuê  had 
restored  its  only  character,  magnanimity. 

XXXIV. 

Marshal  Macdonald,  the  most  &ithful,  though  the  most  in- 
dependent  of  the  republican  gênerais  and  lieutenants  of  tbe 
Emperor,  went  still  further  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  ;  he  con- 
ceived  the  first  idea,  and  was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness  to 
bring  forward  a  great  measure  of  compensation,  which  would 
for  ever  extinguish  this  civil  war  of  property  between  the  French 
of  two  perîods.  His  opinion  considerod  and  written  in  concert 
Tvith  tbe  politio  and  clear-sigbted  royalists  of  both  Cbambers, 
enlarged  tbe  horizon  of  indemnity,  on  which  M.  Laine  had 
thrown  a  ray  of  ligbt, 

*'  Tbe  faithful  defenders  of  tbe  monarcby  re  appear  amongst 
you,*'  said  tbe  marshal,  **  protected  by  old  âge  and  misfortuno. 
They  are  tbe  modem  crusaders,  as  it  were,  who  bave  foUowed 
the  oriâamb  in  foreign  lands,  and  now  recount  to  us  the  long 
Ticissitudes,  the  storms,  the  tempests  which  bave  at  length 
driven  tbe  m  into  tbe  port  which  they  had  lost  ail  hope  of 
reaching.  Who  amougst  us  can  refrain  from  giving  them  a 
haud  in  token  of  perpétuai  alliance  ? 

*'  But  what  changes  bave  taken  place  in  that  France  so  long 
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wished  for!  Wliat  destruction  consommated  !  what  ancient 
monuments  overturaed!  wbat  new  ones  erected  with  their 
ruins  I  what  flattering  dreams  vanished  in  a  daj,  after  having 
been  for  so  many  nights  the  consolations  of  the  exile  !  Let  nn 
enter  into  oor  own  hearts,  gentlemen,  to  judge  our  fellow  beîngs. 
Let  us  in  thought  place  oaraeWes  in  the  position  that  I  describe, 
and  instead  of  partidpating  in  Tulgar  complaints  on  the  récep- 
tion of  brothers  who  hâve  been  restored  to  us,  let  us  recognise 
them  as  Frencbmen  by  the  calmdisinterestedness  of  the  greater 
part  amongst  them,  and  by  the  nobilily  of  their  attitude. 

'*  Does  it  concem  public  tranquillity  that  they  should  change 
that  attitude  ?  Then  it  is  necessary  to  change  their  position  ; 
otherwise  our  fields  will  be  sown  ^îth  secret  agitations,  unlimited 
Ibr  those  who  will  expérience  them,  and  involuntary  for  those  who 
will  be  their  cause.  Should  the  retum  of  a  single  exiled  family 
beeome,  in  any  part  of  the  oountry,  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
domestic  conversation,  the  following  day  it  will  beeome  the 
motive  of  some  one*s  affections  ;  the  day  after  the  cause  of  alarm 
to  several  others.  Narratives,  insinuations,  suppositions,  will 
fly  from  mouth  to  mouth.  When  once  the  interests  of  property, 
or  of  public  esteem,  are  brought  into  play,  the  passions  will  bo 
appealed  to  ;  they  will  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  effervescence, 
whether  an  old  man  has  cast  a  melancholy  look  upon  his  ancient 
domain,  or  whether  he  has  affected  to  tum  away  his  eyes  from 
it  And  in  this  picture,  gentlemen,  you  perçoive  that  J  hâve 
not  introduced  imprudent  demands  and  provocations  ;  I  do  no€ 
suppose  either  resentments  or  fears  to  be  the  origin,  but  l 
oontend  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  spring  from  a  fact 
that  is  beyond  your  autbority  and  that  of  the  King. 

"  I  maintain  that  this  fact  will  bave,  if  it  has  not  already 
liad,  the  moBt  disastrous  conséquences  on  the  public  tranquillity. 
New,  as  this  fiict(tbe  existence  of  the  old  proprietors  in  présence 
of  the  purchasers)  cannot  and  onght  not  to  cease,  I  bave  drawn 
from  it  this  necessary  conséquence,  that  it  is  essential  to  dîs« 
place  the  difficulty  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  conquer  i^ 
to  change  the  pYesent  state  for  a  new  ene  ;  in  a  word,  to  dare 
to  make  known  the  abyss  opened  before  us;  to  clear  it,  and 
throw  ourselves,  armed  with  idl  thegenerosi^and  ail  thepoweif 
of  the  nation,  into  a  Tast  System  of  indemnitiee.  If  h  b  possible, 

X 
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it  will  be  adopted.  I  bave  a  giiarantee  for  it  in  the  heart  of  the 
King»  in  our  own  hearts,  in  those  of  ail  France,  and  in  the  on\j 
glory  which  remains  for  us  to  conquer,  that  of  the  union  of  ail 
our  citizens. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  to  proclaim  it»  I  hâve  found  nothing  in 
the  bill  before  the  Chamber  which  tends  to  efiCace  the  memoiy 
of  those  great  calamities  that  bave  shaken  societj,  scattered 
femilies,  displaced  property»  and  altered  even  the  national  cha- 
noter  of  the  French.  No,  gentlemen,  the  bill  before  us  does 
Dot  attain  this  désirable  object  ;  and,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
express  mvself  with  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  the  discussions 
provoked  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  which  hâve  re- 
sounded  throughout  ail  France,  hâve  still  farther  removed  us 
from  it.  What,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  done  to  accomplish 
thisobject?  Two  opérations  qui  te  distinct:  bj  the  first  give 
to  the  familles,  wliose  property  bas  been  sequestered  or  confis- 
cated,  ail  the  unsold  property  existing  in  kind  in  the  bands  of 
the  goveninient.  This  measure  results  from  the  law.  Decla- 
matory  discussions  were  not  necessary  to  obtain  it.  Justice 
aloue  spoke  on  the  suhject.  The  second  opération  bas  not  even 
been  indicated  in  the  bill  ;  but  it  is  cxpected  from  your  wisdom. 
Humanity,  justice,  tho  safety  of  France,  the  wishes  of  her 
King,  commanded  that  ail  her  wounds  should  be  closed. 
They  bave  been  re-opened  by  imprudent  speeches  !  Yes,  cer- 
tainly,  several  millions  of  purchasers  of  national  property  are 
alarmed  at  the  direction  which  some  individuals  seek  to  give  to 
public  opinion,  and  tlieir  alarm  bas  given  pleasure  in  some 
quarters  ;  thèse  enjoy  the  chimerical  hope  that  fears  cleverly 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  purchasers  would  produce  again 
those  dislodgments  against  which  had  foundered  ail  the  power 
of  the  strongest  government  of  which  history  bas  yet  made 
mention.  Well,  then  !  are  the  spectators  of  its  rapid  fall 
still  60  stupeBed  by  the  catastrophe  as  not  to  hâve  meditated 
upon  its  causes?  are  they  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  neither 
constitutions,  nor  laws,  nor  length  of  years  can  défend  govem- 
ments  against  the  mass  of  social  interests  ?  are  they  ignorant 
of  this, — that  when  their  interests  are  in  imminent  péril  the 
govemments  are  the  first  to  feel  the  calamity  ? 

*•  Far  bc  it  fi-om  me  to  concur  in  oggravating  the  public 
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burthens  for  the  purpose  of  satbfjing  some  dispositions  with  a 
larger  proportion.  I  may  be  permitted,  without  fear  of  being 
disayowed,  to  be  the  interpréter  hère  of  my  companions  in 
arms.  They  ail  with  me  vill  call  upon  your  justice  for  the 
righta  and  the  necessities  of  thèse  brave  men  ;  but  no  one  will 
•dicit  the  retum  of  those  munificences,  the  excess  or  aliénation 
of  which  bas  so  often  menaced  their  duration.  It  is  not  to  us 
that  the  memories  of  past  fortune  should  belong.  We  shall 
be  happy  when  the  Eing,  when  the  companions  of  bis  mis- 
fortunes,  defended  hère  by  their  respectable  chief  ;  when  those 
of  our  long  and  mémorable  labours  shall  bave  no  more  regrets 
to  cntertain,  nor  privations  to  sufTer  ;  we  shall  be  happy,  as 
much  as  we  are  faithful  and  devoted,  when  our  seniors  in  the 
art  of  war  shall  associate  themselves  with  the  glory  that  we 
hâve  maintained  for  their  colours  ;  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
press  them  in  our  arms  as  fathers  whose  worthy  pupils  we  bave 
been  ;  when  our  provinces  tranquil,  and  our  cities  free  from  ail 
political  dissensions,  shall  présent  nothing  more  to  the  ejes  of 
the  King  than  Frenchmen  satisfied  with  the  présent,  forgetful 
of  the  past,  and  rich  for  the  future.  Such  are,  gentlemen,  our 
most  ardent  wishes.  You,  doubtless,  participate  in  them  ;  and 
it  is  because  I  am  assured  of  it,  that  I  bave  ventured  to  apply 
myself  to  a  work  which  is  foreign  to  my  habits. 

'*  And  if,  after  having  given  to  this  sketch  the  support  of 
your  intelligence,  you  make  it  worthy  of  becoming  the  object 
of  a  proposition  to  the  King.  you  will  for  ever  be  surrounded 
with  the  national  gratitude  ibr  having  consecrated  the  insepa- 
xable  alliance  of  glory  with  the  noblest  misfortunes,  justice  with 
generosity,  and  public  peace  with  the  felicity  of  the  monarch.*' 

The  proposition  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  was  received  with 
applause,  and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Ghamber  ;  but  it 
gave  rise  to  no  motion.  It  was  a  trial  of  public  opinion.  The 
marshal  only  wished  to  offer  it  to  the  méditations  of  parties,  as  a 
germ  of  peace  which  ought  to  ripen.  The  ministerial  measure 
was  carried,  as  having  a  tendency  to  a  more  complète  indemnity. 

XXXV. 

This  discussion  had  diverted  and  calmed  for  a  moment  tha 
Mviving  excitement  betwaen  the  men  ef  ibe  emignUion  and 
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the  men  of  the  Révolution.  An  accidentai  circamstanceonex- 
pectedlj  relumed  this  fire,  and  confoonded,  in  one  and  tbe 
same  cause,  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, — the  revolutionaiy 
animus  and  the  Bonapartist  opposition, — the  susceptibilities  <^ 
glory,  and  the  irritations  of  libertj.  It  was  the  first  sjroptom 
of  that  fusion  whieh  a  common  hatred  was  going  to  effect 
between  the  libérais  and  the  Bonapartists.  A  loyal  and  gallant 
officer,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  arniy  and  the  people,  dis* 
tinguished  by  récent  exploits,  was  tbe  involuntary  occasion  of 
it.  This  was  General  Excelmans.  He  had  been  the  com. 
panion  in  arms  and  grand  equerry  to  Murât,  King  of  Naples. 
Faithful  to  friendship  and  to  gratitude,  he  had  written,  when 
at  Paris,  without  any  intention  hostile  to  the  Bourbons,  a  letter 
of  congratulation  to  bis  old  friend,  on  the  préservation  of  his 
throno.  This  letter,  which  expressed  sentiments  not  of  hatred 
to  the  new  government,  but  natural  regrets  for  the  past, 
so  dear  to  military  men,  was  seized  on  the  person  of  a  traveller. 
M.  de  Blacas  delivered  it  to  the  King,  who  saw  uotbiug  moi*e 
in  it  than  the  impropriety  of  a  secret  correspondence  between 
an  ofTirer  of  rank  and  a  foreign  King,  the  enemy  of  his  house. 
He  did  not  condemn  this  levity  more  than  it  deserved,  but 
siraply  charged  General  Dupont,  then  minister  of  war,  to 
rccommend  to  General  Excelmans  more  reserve  for  the  future 
in  his  connections.  The  affair  seemed  hushed  by  this  indul- 
gence, which  afifected  the  noble  and  gênerons  heart  of  Excel- 
mans. 

A  few  days  later,  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  war  by  the  King,  in  reward  for  his  victory  of  Tou- 
louse, his  authority  in  the  army,  and  his  sudden  and  zealous 
dévotion  to  the  new  court,  \Nished,  by  au  example,  to  show  the 
army  the  vigoiir  of  his  hand,  and  the  terror  of  his  discipline. 
He  hoped  to  carry  the  spirit  of  the  camp  into  the  military 
administration,  and  to  teach  the  gênerais  that  there  wnR  no 
constitution  in  présence  of  the  sceptre,  and  in  opposition  to  ihe 
sword.  He  exiled  General  Excelmans,  by  his  minist»*ri?il 
authority,  to  a  country  town,  and  Excelmans  at  first  di  1  i>ot 
resist  by  any  act  of  insubordination.  He  contented  hiîv^i  If 
^vith  representing  to  the  King  and  to  the  miniçi'^'^r,  that  he  had 
no  otlier -résidence  than  Paris,  or  th©  camp  ;  that  his  wife,  who 
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was  near  her  oonfinement,  oould  not  follow  him  ;  and  that  he 
requested  some  days  to  prépare  himself  for  bis  banishment 
This  respectful  application  (in  which  Marshal  Soult,  enricbed 
bj  tbe  war,  bad  seen  offensive  allusions  to  bimself,  even  in  the 
affectation  vrith  wbicb  Elxcelmaua  bad  exbibited  bis  own 
poverty)  still  more  initat€til  tbe  minister.  He  did  not  wish 
tbat  tbis  first  attempt  of  unpunisbed  résistance  to  an  arbitrary 
order  sbould  encourage  otber  similar  acts  of  independence  in 
tbe  armj  ;  and  be  tberefore  ordered  General  Maison,  govemor 
of  Paris,  to  arrest  Ëxcelmans.  Maison  obeyed;  but  Excel- 
mans  sbut  bis  doors,  defied  tbe  soldiers  sent  to  force  bis  rési- 
dence, armed  bimself  witli  tbe  law  and  witb  bis  sword,  and 
declared  tbat  be  would  sboot  witb  bis  pistols  tbe  first  offîoer  or 
soldier  wbo  sbould  laj  a  band  upon  bim.  Tbe  detacbment  of 
troops  and  gendarmes  sent  to  seize  bim  besitated  before  tbis 
lasb  intrepidity  of  a  soldier  beloved  and  celebrated  for  bis  bead- 
long  bravery.  Ëxcelmans,  passiug  tbrougb  tbe  ranks,  took 
refuge  in  tbe  bouse  of  a  friend,  to  brave  from  tbence  tbe  anger 
of  tbe  court 

Tbe  act  of  tbis  military  Sidney  bad  a  lively  effect  on  Paris 
and  tbe  country  in  generaL  He  wrote  to  tbe  Cbamber  of  De- 
puties  to  place  bis  menaced  person,  bis  violated  domicile,  and 
bis  v^ife  guarded  by  soldiers,  under  tbe  protection  of  tbe  law, 
and  of  tbe  deputies  of  bis  country.  Tbis  was  tbe  ûrst  appeal 
to  tbe  constitution  ;  and  public  opinion  responded  to  it  witb 
entbusiasm,  but  tbe  Cbamber  witb  weakness.  Tbe  babit  of 
servility  contiacted  by  tbe  deputies  under  tbe  Empire  made  tbem 
Btill  besitate  to  recognise  and  to  exercise  tbeir  rigbts,  in  oppo- 
sition to  tbe  wiabes  of  tbe  court  A  body  wbicb  bas  been  sub- 
senrient  to  despotibm  is  never  calculated  to  inaugurate  liberty. 
Its  past  acts  are  a  reproaob  to  its  présent  independence,  and 
tbe  recollection  of  its  obsequiousness  is  too  strong  to  admit  of 
its  rising  into  dignity.  Sucb  was  tbis  impérial  législative 
body,  misplaced  in  a  représentative  monansby.  Tbe  King  de- 
spised  it,  tbe  royalists  bated  it,  and  tbe  libérais  scarcely 
trusted  it  Used  up  before  it  was  called  into  active  existence, 
it  was  prorogued  in  tbe  course  of  November  1814,  to  tbe  montb 
of  Maj  1815.    Tbe  nation,  more  attentive  to  tbe  court  tbaa 
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the  parliament,  scarcely  perceived  this  interregnam  in  its 
présentation. 

XXXVI. 

Wbile  tbîs  session  was  indulging  in  harangues,  and  drawing 
its  labours  to  a  close,  amidst  public  indifférence,  Louis  XVIII. 
was  instalHng  himself  more  and  more  in  tbe  traditional  splen- 
deurs of  tbe  ancient  court.  Witb  great  magnanimity  he  buried 
the  past  in  oblivion,  and  declared  an  amnesty  to  eveiy  branch 
of  tbe  royal  family,  by  restoring  to  tbe  Duke  d^Orleans,  son  of 
Philip-Egalité,  tbe  immense  domains  of  bis  bouse,  which  had 
been  united  to  those  of  the  crown.  He  was  less  anxious  to 
increase  the  pomp  and  possessions  of  tbe  reigning  branch  of  the 
family,  than  to  prevent  rivalsbips  of  the  throne.  The  genius, 
at  once  supple  for  the  court  and  caressing  for  popularity,  of 
the  Duke  d  Orléans,  bis  origin,  the  complicity  of  bis  name  in 
the  most  reprobated  acts  of  the  Révolution,  his  connections 
easilv  renewed  with  what  remained  of  the  friends  of  his  father, 
the  danger  of  adding  to  ail  thèse  the  lueans  of  candidature  to 
the  crown,  the  unlimited  power  of  corruption  and  patronage, 
which  an  anibiiious  prince  would  draw  from  such  unbounded 
possessions,  had  not  stopped  Louis  XVI IL  He  believed  in 
the  bincenty  and  the  repentance  of  the  Duke  d'Orléans.  He 
recoUecied  ihe  bornage  which  this  prince  had  paid  in  London 
to  the  elder  branch,  from  his  retreat  at  Twickenham,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  He  ihought  that  a  man  of  his  name  and 
character  would  never  be  dangerous  in  France  during  his  reign  ; 
that  his  name  alone  would  weigh  heavily  on  him  ;  and  ihat  he 
would  bear  it  into  the  obscure  occupations  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  between  the  reproaches  of  the  royalists  and  the  distrust 
of  the  republicans.  His  children  after  him  would  share  his 
inlieritance,  and  this  fortune,  divided  into  several  parts,  would 
ccase  to  be  dangerous  to  the  croNMi.  But  the  Duke  d'Orléans 
had  scarccly  arrived  in  France,  when  he  belied  thèse  anticipa- 
tions of  the  King.  Over  the  other  princes  of  the  royal  family, 
and  of  the  housc  of  Condé,  he  had  had  the  advantage  of  the 
double  ])art  assigned  to  him  by  his  name  and  his  position.  At 
tbe  Tuileries,  he  was  a  prince  enjoying  the  respect  which  the 
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blood  royal  assured  liim  ;  at  the  Palais- Royal,  a  popular  man, 
ttvailing  himself  of  the  préférence  of  public  opinion  which  tumed 
instinctively  towards  him.  He  was  reserved  in  his  attitude,  a 
courtier  of  the  King,  and,  above  ail,  of  libéral  opinion,  express- 
ing  himself  only  in  half  sentences,  but  in  his  omissions  allow- 
ing  a  glimpse  to  be  obtained  of  a  secret  disdain  for  the  court, 
and  favourable  réminiscences  for  ail  that  breathed  of  the  Révo- 
lution. He  associated  himself  even,  by  an  adroit  fiatteiy,  with 
the  regrets  and  glories  of  the  army, — choosing  his  military 
household  amongst  the  young  gênerais  of  Napoléon.  His  in- 
timate  society  was  amongst  the  writers  and  orators  of  liberty. 
He  was  irreproachable  in  appearance  towards  the  court,  and 
gracions  and  attractive  towards  the  rising  opposition.  This 
opposition  seemed  to  spring  up  in  the  very  palace  of  Orléans, 
where  the  Révolution  had  its  birth. 

XXXVII. 

The  other  princes  were  trave>jlng  through  France,  to  show 
themselves  to  the  army  and  the  people,  and  on  their  passage 
were  calling  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  old  émigration  and  of 
the  young  royalist  nobility.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Angou- 
lême  were  at  Bordeaux.  They  bore  towards  that  city,  which 
had  been  the  ûrst  to  raise  the  standard  of  their  cause  before 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  the  gratitude  of  their  family.  Thej 
made  a  hasty  joumey  through  La  Vendée,  in  the  midst  of  its 
heroic  population,  ail  on  foot  to  saluto  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVL  The  respect  which  this  uufortunate  princess  called 
forth  in  that  part  of  France,  was  more  allicd  to  worship  than 
royal  ism.  The  martyrdom  of  the  feither  had  beatiûed  his  child. 
But  silent  and  timid,  expressing  hcrself  only  by  tears,  con- 
quering,  as  a  weakness  in  her  elevated  rank,  ail  extemal 
outbursts  of  sensibillty  in  public,  the  Duchess  was  striking 
without  being  attractive.  Her  husband,  a  modest  and  studious 
prince,  but  devoid  of  those  grâces  which  give  popularity  to  the 
heirs  of  the  throne,  promised  nothing  to  the  country  but 
wisdom  and  méditation.  Thèse  virtucs,  which  were  wanting 
in  éclat,  won  him  esteem  but  nerer  enthusiasm.  Keverthel608» 
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bis  modestj  was  pleasing  to  the  armj.     He  spoke  to  it  with 
tbat  serious  respect  which  encourages  troops  that  are  hnmbled 

^bj  reverses.  He  bore  bimselt  in  tbe  présence  of  tbe  officers, 
like  a  man  wbo  came  to  reçoive  lessons  and  not  to  give  tbem 
to  tbese  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and  as  one  wbo  desired  to 
be  adopted  bj  tbe  brave  and  unfortunate. 

Tbe  Duke  de  Beny,  a  priuce  of  a  more  turbulent  and 
livelj  impetuosity,  recdled  tbe  youtb  of  Charles  II.,  witb- 
out  exbibiting  bis  grâces  and  attractions.  He  affected  to 
imitate  tbe  manner  and  tbe  tone  of  tbe  Emperor  in  présence 
of  tbe  troops,  bis  familiarity  with  the  soldiers,  and  bis  rudeness 
witb  tbe  gênerais.  He  thought  be  was  flatterîng  tbe  young 
army  in  taking  its  defects  for  a  model  and  for  glory.  He  sur- 
rounded  himself  with  tbe  most  frivolous  and  insolent  officers 
of  Napoléons  staff,  and  mingled  with  some  friends  of  bis 
cbildhood  who  liad  retumed  with  him  from  exile.  Unbecoraing 
language,  violent  scènes,  rude  and  often  offensive  gestures  ; 
perpétuai  reviews,  gone  tlirough  with  ail  the  severitj  of  a  pupil 
of  Frederick  IL,  and  with  the  contompt  of  an  old  soldier  for 
raw  troops  ;  repartees  more  brutul  than  soldierlike,  levitics  of 
cuuduct,  amours  which  might  be  pardoned  iu  Ilenry  IV.,  Lut 
censurable  in  a  prince  whose  glory  did  not  cover  bis  wreukness  ; 
and  a  perpétuai  agitation,  and  wiihout  any  other  object  than  to 
attract  public  attention,  rendered  this  prince,  though  good- 
natured,  brave  and  generous,  a  subject  of  railler}',  of  popular 
antipatby,  and  military  disaffection  between  public  opinion  aud 
tlie  Bourbons.  Nevertheless  he  possessed  virtues  of  the  heart, 
promptness  of  intellect,  the  courage  of  bis  aucestors,  a  passion 
for  glory,  the  frankness  of  a  soldier,  magnauimous  and  spon- 
taneous  in  bis  retunis  for  offences  he  had  committed,  fidelity 
in  friendship,  prodigality  in  love,  and  taste  and  intelligence  for 
the  fine  arts.  Ile  would  bave  satisfied  the  French,  if  he  had 
been  less  eager  to  please,  and  bave  pleased  the  army,  if  he  had 

/  affected  less  the  follies  of  the  soldier.  Impatience,  roughncss, 
soldierlike  bluntness,  and  superior  rauk  too  much  paraded 
amongst  the  gênerai  officers,  bis  masters,  spoiled  everytbing. 
He  had  to  repair  every  day  the  faults  of  the  preceding  evening. 
In  each  of  bis  tours  of  inspection  to  the  gurri^ons,  and  of  his 
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reviews  in  Paris»  he  gained  fraah  unpopularitj  for  hia  house 
andhis  cause. 

XXXVIII. 

The  Count  d'Artois,  thé  father  of  thèse  two  princes,  vas 
still  the  same  at  Paris  as  he  had  been  at  Versailles  in  1790,  and 
as  he  had  continued  to  be  in  England — ^the  centre  and  hope  of 
the  counter-revolutioii.  Surrounded  by  à\\  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church,  by  ail  the  emigrants,  and  by  ail  the  nobility,  his 
was  the  court  of  the  past,  discontented  and  unreasonable, 
compared  with  the  politic  and  conciliating  court  of  his  brother. 
He  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to  inherit  the  faults  which 
Louis  XVIII.  would  leave  him  to  repair.  He,  nevertheless, 
did  not  manifest  openly  any  yery  formai  opposition  to  the 
go^emment;  being  satisfied  with  having  therein  an  eye  and 
a  hand  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Vitrolles,  vhom  he  had  got 
nominated  secretary  of  state  to  the  oouncil  of  ministers. 
But  the  intimate  influence  of  M.  de  Blacas,  and  the  extemal 
influence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  prompUy  annulled  M.  de 
Vitrolles*  share  of  public  afiairs.  A  cavilling  spirit,  under- 
hand  intrigues,  mysterious  connections  with  Fooché  and 
Barras,  to  leam  îrom  the  Révolution  the  secret  of  muzzling 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  police  espionage,  CTcntual  plans  of 
govemment,  leagues  of  joumals,  ultra-royalist  encouragements 
and  writings,  court  suhsidies  devoured  by  flattering  and  starving 
writers,  formed  the  whole  policy  of  the  King*s  brother.  THe 
Duchess  d'Angoulême,  who,  like  most  women,  had  mère 
political  instinct,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Count  d*Artois. 
She  was  too  pious  to  be  desiroos  of  vengeaiice  ;  but  she  had 
8u£Eered  and  wept  too  much  not  to  hâve  a  secret  horror  of 
everything  that  recalled  to  her  memoiy  the  blood  of  her  father 
and  lier  mother.  She  would  gladly  pardon  the  RoTolutiony 
but  she  did  not  like  to  behold  it.  She  pitied  the  Eing  her 
uncle,  who  was  obliged  to  employ  those  men,  suspected  or 
branded  in  her  eyes,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire.  She  understood  its  necessity,  bot  she  coald  not 
compel  henelf  to  smile  upon  them  ;  she  thenfoe  took  refiige 
with  her  £athe^iIl-law,  th«  Coimt  d'Artois,  or  else,  when  ste 

x2 
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appeared  at  the  King  s  palace,  she  enveloped  herself  in  her 
diguity  and  her  icy  silence.  People  tuok  that  for  pride  which 
was  onlj  memoxy  and  grief:  and  she  thus  alienated  hearts, 
which  were  not  just  enough  to  pardon  her  aversions. 

XXXÎX. 

The  old  Prince  of  Condé  vegetated  at  the  Palais-Bonrbon, 
in  the  midst  of  an  antiquated  court  of  ancient  followers  and  old 
Boldiers  of  his  army,  who  formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
new  army,  and  who  appropriated  to  themselves  ail  the  military 
appointments  and  court  faveurs,  and  ail  the  prodigalities  of  the 
treasury.  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  surrounded  by  a  few 
ladies,  and  some  friends,  the  companions  of  his  misfortuuea, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  château  of  Chantilly,  where  he  shook 
ofF  the  thoughts  of  his  unhappiness  by  devoting  Inmself 
unceasingly  to  the  chase,  in  the  bosom  of  his  native  forests. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  King, 
not  one  of  thèse  princes  who  had  retunied  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon  had  been  formed  by  nature,  or  fashioned  by  éduca- 
tion, to  regain  the  heart  of  France  by  the  ascendancy  of  popu- 
larity;  and  whatever  the  Duke  d'Orléans  regained  in  tho 
background,  was  not  regained  for  the  Bourbons  ;  for  he  alrcady 
separated  his  cause  from  that  of  iho  dynasty.  Ile  was  pro- 
xneditatiug  a  brilliant  future,  but  for  hiniself  alono 

XL. 

Franco  nevertheless  showed  no  avereion  to  the  royal 
family.  The  récent  reverses  had  crushed  ail  opinions,  and  ail 
were  content  to  draw  their  breath  freely  for  a  moment  between 
two  storms,  to  staunch  their  wounds,  and  rest  from  their 
agitations,  ail  adapting  themselves  with  facility  to  the  times, 
hoping  the  best  from  the  future,  elated  with  the  idea  of  a  long 
peace,  proud  of  the  liberty  restored  to  the  parliaments,  and  of 
tho  right  of  discussion  judiciously  allowed  to  the  newspapers. 
The  imperialists  shared  the  court,  the  great  military  com- 
mands»  the  magistracics  and  the  préfectures,  in  coramon  with 
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the  great  nomes  of  the  ancient  nobilitj.  The  republicans  vere 
gratified  by  the  dowu&ll  of  the  long  tjranny  of  the  Cromwell 
of  French  liberty,  and  required  no  more  from  the  Bourbons 
than  it  was  natural  for  old  republicans  to  require  from  a  king. 
The  rojalists  surrounded  and  btisied  tliemselves  with  memorials, 
acts  of  royal  piety,  legends  of  the  Temple,  of  the  Conciergerie, 
ond  the  scaffold,  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  in  expiatory 
cérémonies  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  yictims  of  the  royal 
cause,  Louis  XVI.,  the  queen,  Louis  XVIL,  Madame  Elizabeth  ; 
Pichegni,  and  Moreau,  purposely  included  in  the  same  honours 
paid  to  their  memory,  in  order  that  public  opinion  should 
regard  as  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  ail  those  who  had  con- 
spired  agaiust  the  tyranny  of  Napoléon.  They  exhumed  from 
the  cemetery  of  La  Madeleine,  the  common  burial-place  of 
executed  criminals,  tbe  remains  of  the  king  and  of  Marie- 
Antoinette,  which  were  half  consumod  by  the  quick-lime,  to 
perform  royal  obsequies  to  them  at  Saint  Denis. 

The  gênerais  and  the  marshals,  the  dignitariai  of  tha 
Empire,  the  constituted  bodies,  the  universities,  writers,  and 
poets,  thronged  in  crowds  to  thèse  cérémonies, — inYokiog 
curses  on  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  the  conséquence,  and 
exculpating  the  army  and  nation  from  any  share  therem  ;  thus 
flattering,  with  their  imprécations  and  their  tears,  a  royal  line 
whosd  cause  they  had  forgotten  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
uniting  with  the  ancient  aristocracy  and  the  émigration  in 
thèse  solemnities,  that  they  might  also  participate  in  the 
favours  which  were  to  repay  them.  To  ail  appearance,  it 
might  bave  bcen  supposed  that  there  no  longer  existed  a 
single  individual  of  the  nation,  of  the  assemblies,  of  the 
Republic,  or  of  the  Empire,  who  had  witnessed  the  times,  tha 
wars,  the  tribunals,  or  the  immolations  of  the  Révolution. 
The  whole  of  France  seemed  to  date  from  the  retum  of  tha 
Bourbons  ;  and  the  régicides  themselves  attributed  to  terror, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  tima,  their  votes  of  death  in  tha 
judgment  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  in  that  of  the  Duke  d*£nghien,  k 
wtiich  every  one  of  them  endeavoured  to  disclaim  or  explain 
away.  They  wera  not  content  with  tha  amnesty,  but  aven 
•oUoitad  tha  attention  and  ûinmr  of  tha  Eing,  anâ  wiahail  to 
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force  an  entranoe  to  the  Tuileries,  there  to  seek,  from  tbe 
retumed  princes,  tbeir  reward  for  the  doubtful  services  wbich 
tbey  had  rendered  to  Napoléon,  or  for  their  participation  in 
the  odium  attached  to  the  most  sinister  namee  of  the  Bepablic 

XLI. 

Louis  XVIII.  had  only  to  moderato  the  2eal  of  hia  old 
friends,  and  the  impatience  of  his  new  oues  ;  for  he  had  no 
opposition  to  contend  with,  and  his  onlj  diffîculty  at  that  time 
consisted  in  distributiug  his  favours  and  his  smilea  in  bis 
palace,  with  suffîcient  impartialitj  and  proprietj  between  tbe 
old  and  new  court  ;  in  order  that  tbe  discontent  of  a  wounded 
Tanitj  should  net  give  one  of  thèse  courts  an  undue  advantage 
over  the  otber,  and  that  both  sbould  feel  thernselves  equallj  âat- 
tered  bj  bis  réception,  and  believe  themselves  eqi^j  possessed 
of  his  conlideuce,  and  to  ihis  eud  be  displayed  consummate 
art  and  diplomacy.  Tbe  new  men  felt  that  tbey  were  necesaary 
to  bim,  wbile  tbe  old  ones  were  conscious  of  bis  préférence. 

Tbe  ladies  alone,  moro  jeidous  and  basty  tban  tbe  men, 
complaincJ  bitterly,  on  tbe  one  band»  of  being  mixed  up  with 
upstarts  of  the  Kevolution  and  tbe  Empire,  and,  on  the  otber, 
of  being  treated  with  disdaiu  by  tbe  frequenters  of  tbe  ancient 
courts.  The  lutter  could  not  recoucile  themselves  to  a  Ilesto- 
ration  whicb  recalled  them  to  a  sensé  of  tbeir  récent  élévation 
to  the  ranks  of  tlie  nobility,  and  the  former  despised  a  policy 
wbich  bumiliated  them,  and  compelled  them  to  treat  as  equals 
rivais  in  title  and  rank,  whom  tbey  only  condescended  to 
recogiHse  out  of  regard  for  tbe  Kiug  ;  wbile  both  parties,  iu 
tbeir  usual  iutercourse,  maintained  tbeir  respective  feelings  of 
ancient  pride,  and  of  rage  at  tbeir  humiliations,  Thus,  altbongh 
opinion  was  paciûed,  vanity  renewed  tbe  spirit  of  party, 

XLII, 

Tlie  preliminary  treaty  of  Paris  was  but  a  sketch  of  tbe 
gênerai  peace,  and  the  circumstantial  arrangement  of  tbe  rela- 
tions of  France  with  tbe  otber  European  powers.    A  congresa 
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Et  Vienna  was  to  settle  tbe  definitiTe  relations  between  ail  the 
natioDS,  and,  so  to  say*  to  re-construct  the  map  of  Europe.    M. 
de  Talleyrand  seemed  to  be  in  a  hony  to  lea?e  to  others  the 
embarassmeuts  and  reeponaibilitiee  of  the  go?emment  of  the 
interior,  which  he  had  been  graduallj  relieved  of^  ever  aince  the 
King  had  been  drawing  ail  apon  himself^  bj  the  imperious  hand 
of  M.  de  Blacaa  and  the  indolent  disposition  of  M.  de  Montee- 
qoioot  and  took  hia  departure  for  Vienna.    The  part  which  he 
Lad  just  plajed  in  the  Reatoration — his  influence  with  the 
Emperor  Alesander — hia  intimacy  with  the  principal  European 
diplomatista — ^his  high  renown  for  political  abilitj — and,  laatly, 
the  confidence  of  Louia  XVIII.  with  hia  mandate  to  représenta 
before  ail  the  crowned  heada  of  Europe,  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  that  andent  throne,  which  the  aovereigna  oould  not 
deaire  to  aee  diagraced,  aince  they  had  deaired  ita  re-eetabliah- 
ment  ; — ail  thèse  circumatancea  ga?e  M.  de  Talleyrand  eue  of 
the  moat  ezalted  poaitiona  that  the  plenipotenttary  of  a  con* 
quered  people  had  CTor  been  able  to  take  before  their  conquerors. 
The  knowledge  of  his  character,  hia  taate  for  intrigue,  hia  am* 
bition,  his  birth,  hia  connections  as  a  revolutionist  with  the  ncw 
princes,  aod  as  a  restorer  of  legitimacy  with  the  legitimate  princes, 
the  aupposed  oomiptibility  of  hia  character  (which,  if  it  did 
not  poaitively  render  him  liable  to  be  aeduced  by  the  gold 
of  courts,  ia  aaid  to  hare  rendered  him  aubaeirient  to  their 
séductions,  and  accessible  to  their  recompenses  in  the  ibrm  ef 
titles,  possessions,  and  endowments  fgr  himself  and  his  ilBunily)— 
ail  thèse  teuded  to  constitute  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Vienna,  the 
prime  mover  and  arbitrator  of  the  re^modelling  of  Europe. 
Never,  sinoe  the  daya  of  Gharlemagne,  had  the  whole  of  Europe 
been  placed  ao  oompletely  at  the  mercy  oi  an  assemblage  of 
princes  and  of  stateamen.     Its  imperious  ruler  was  overthrown, 
and  the  fragments  which  had  fallen  from  his  hands  lay  on  the  taUe 
of  the  congress,  whoae  résolutions  a  million  of  armed  men  still 
remained  prepared  to  exécute,  while  the  people»  who,  ibr  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  had  been  tossed  about  (rom  one  iorm 
of  goTornment  to  another,  and  whose  nationality  wia  thus  oom* 
pletely  ahattered,  awaited  in  silence  the  dedaian  of  their  iata. 
Tbe  amgreas  oottU,  at  îtt  pkMwe,  eiMier  re  eatablioh  andeat 
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Europe,  or  croate  it  anew.  The  former  course  ivas  evidently 
more  in  confonnity  with  tbe  spirit  of  a  league  of  princes,  armed 
for  tbe  purpose  of  protesting  against  tbe  convulsions  of  a  revola- 
tion,  and  against  the  encroachments  of  an  uni  versai  monarchy  ; 
and  it  wasalso  more  in  conformity  with  the  interestof  thèse  princes 
who  could  not  préserve  sacred  the  legitimacy  of  their  crowns  with- 
out  at  the  same  time  conûrming  the  legitimacy  of  nationalities. 
But  tbe  long  wars  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  the  pri- 
vate  treaties  between  Napoléon  and  the  powers  that  he  had  over- 
thrown,  tbe  concessions  of  territory  made  tosomeatthe  expense 
of  others,  the  necessity  of  recompensing  the  services  rendered 
by  Sweden  or  by  Naples,  and  of  punisbing  the  infidelities  of 
Bome  of  tbe  Gerraan  states,  such  as  tbat  of  Saxony,  of  gratifying 
tbe  désire  for  tbe  aggrandiseraent  of  Russia  in  Poland,  and  of 
payingoff  tbe  subsidies  of  Eugland,  whicb  had  graduallyacquired 
importance  and  influence  on  tbe  continent,  or  on  tbe  seas, — ail 
thèse  circumstances  made  tbe  congress  lean  to  tbe  second  course. 
A  fresb  distribution  of  temtory,  calculated  as  mucb  as  possible 
on  the  old  limits,  and  consecrated  by  tbe  old  sovereignties  re- 
stored,  but  without  regard  or  scruple  for  tbe  lesser  powers 
already  eflaced  from  the  map,  and  for  tbe  difTerence  of  popula- 
tions and  territories,  arbitrarily  taken  away  from,  or  given  to 
tbe  great  and  secondary  powers,  to  establish  not  a  justice  based 
upon  rigbts,  but  an  approximative  equilibrium,  founded  upon  na- 
tural  froutiers,  and  on  tbe  numerical  balance  of  subjects, — ail 
thèse  formed  tbe  gênerai  spirit  of  tbe  Congress  of  Vienna. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  bas  been  very  unjustly  reproaclied  for  not 
having  obtaiued  there  for  tbe  Restoration  anything  more  tbaii 
its  libération,  our  ancient  limits,  and  tbe  addition  of  Savoy,  a 
new  and  important  frontier,  whicb  completed  France  on  the 
side  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Tbis  reproacb  was  ridiculous 
in  the  moutbs  of  Bonapartists,  wbo  had  themselves  capitulated 
at  Paris,  and  had  drawn  upon  the  country  tbe  invasion  of 
Europe.  Was  it  in  rigbt  of  tbeir  lost  conquests,  of  France 
invaded,  of  tbe  Empire  fidlen  to  pièces,  of  a  territory  exhausted 
of  men  and  money,  tbat  a  negociator,  in  tbe  name  of  tbe 
Bourbons,  could  claim  in  faveur  of  France  a  portion  of  tbe 
spoils  of  the  world  ?    And  in  virtue  of  what  rigbt,  and  in  tbe 
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name  of  what  power,  could  M.  de  Tallejrand  thus  dictate  the 
law  to  victorioas  Europe  ?  The  Emperor  was  fettered  to  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  the  army  vanished,  France  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  Europe  armed  and  exasperated.  It  was  a  great  deal  for 
the  Restoration  to  obtain,  in  the  name  of  the  Bourbons,  an 
entrance  into  the  council  of  the  sovereigns,  the  free  and 
imposing  discussion  of  ils  interests,  the  évacuation  of  the  soil, 
peace  without  shame,  the  frontiers  of  Louis  XIV.  and  a  pro- 
vince in  addition,  taken  awaj  bj  the  allied  powers  from  the 
house  of  Savoj,  to  increase  and  strengthen  France.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  merit  of  M.  de  Tallejrand. 
If  the  treaty  of  Vienna  weighs  hcavilj  on  France,  historical 
justice  should  throw  the  burthen  of  it,  iiot  on  the  weakucss  of 
the  Bourbons,  but  on  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor. 

XLIII. 

This  congress  was  prolonged  during  the  whole  winter  of 
1814-15.  Its  long  internai  debates  hâve  no  interest  at  pré- 
sent, exoept  for  their  results.  Already,  amidst  the  gênerai 
conoord  of  the  allied  powers,  had  arisen  secret  struggles, 
repulsions,  affinities,  and  préférences,  which  grouped  Europe 
in  natural  alliances,  to  counterbalance  other  alliances  of  situa- 
tion. M.  de  Tallejrand,  who  from  his  youngest  dajs  had,  like 
Mirabeau,  foreseen  the  happj  fatalitj  of  an  alliance  betweeu 
France  and  England,  for  the  independence  of  the  continent, 
and  for  the  cause  of  the  increasing  principle  of  liberty  in  the 
world,  added  to  this  natural  alliance  tïiat  of  Austria, — an 
alliance  less  required  and  less  permanent  for  France.  He 
rigned,  on  the  ârd  of  January,  a  private  treaty,  offensive  and 
défensive,  between  thèse  powers.  The  secret  condition  of  this 
treaty  was  the  dethronement  of  Murât,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
throne  of  Naples  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  the  English 
had  sustaiued  in  Sicilj,  which  the  house  of  Austria  would  pre- 
fer  to  a  warlike  and  Bonapartist  sovereignty  in  Italy,  and£ 
which  LfOuis  XVIII.,  as  chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  ought 
naturally  to  désire  at  Naples  as  a  portion  of  his  own  restoration* 

Satiaûed  witb  this  remùt,  which  streogthened  by  a 
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Congreas  of  Vienna. 

Buccess  his  crédit  i^ith  Louis  XVIII.,  M.  de  Tallejrand 
"  readily  conceded  to  the  congress  tbe  abasement  of  Saxonj,  the 
third  division  of  Poland,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Confédéra- 
tion of  the  Rhine, — a  dream  that  had  vanished  with  the 
uniTersal  power  of  the  Empire,  which  alone  could  give  it  a 
fihadow  of  reality.  He  felt  with  justice  that  the  most  compro- 
mising  and  most  illusory  alliance  for  us  would  be  this  league 
of  France  with  ôve  or  six  little  German  powers,  who  would 
incessantly  involve  us  in  their  impotent  quarrels  amongst  them- 
selves,  and  with  the  great  states  of  Germany,  without  ever 
being  able  to  lend  us  a  force  real  and  preponderating  for  the 
accomplishment  of  our  own  designs.  Alliances  are  not  worthy 
except  between  equal  powers,  and  they  are  not  useful  but  with 
States  of  importance.  Ail  others  are  not  alliances,  but  bur- 
thensome  protections.  M.  de  Talleyrand  showed,  in  this  con- 
tempt  for  what  are  called  the  secondary  states  of  Germany,  a 
coup-d'œil  beyond  the  vulgar  and  the  serious  genius  of  a  nego- 
ciator.  His  correspondence  with  Louis  XVIII.  attests  at 
once,  during  this  period  of  his  life,  the  instinctive  superiority 
and  the  freedom  of  his  mind. 

Ail  the  questions  submitted  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna  being 
eettled,  the  sovereigus  prepared  to  returu  to  their  states,  and 
to  disband  their  troops.  The  last  days  of  winter  were  con- 
Bumed  in  fêtes  at  Vienna,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  a 
long  period  of  peace.  !Murat  alone  trembled  on  his  throne,  and 
prepared  in  silence  to  dispute  it  with  England,  with  Austria, 
and  with  the  bouse  of  Bourbon* 
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I. 

Fbakce  was  80  exliausted  with  twenty  yeare*  mr,  and  so 
overwhelmed  with  unknown  problems  to  BoWe  by  the  forced 
réconciliation  of  the  ReTolation  and  the  EestoraticMi,  that  th« 
peace,  although  se  récent,  began  aiready  to  reanimate  thongbt, 
genius,  and  the  arts,  stifled  bj  the  long  despotism,  and  reviring 
with  the  same  breath  that  gave  life  to  libertj. 

Thîâ  epoch  was  an  awaking  of  the  human  mind.  At  this 
period  of  the  Bestoration,  many  meu,  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
speak,  had  not  yet  written  their  works,  and  gained  their  £Eune. 
We  shall  not,  lu>weyer,  limit  onrselves  to  the  literaiy  histoiy 
of  this  moment ,  we  shall  follow  it  through  the  lapse  of  time 
to  give  ail  possible  scope  to  this  revival  of  thonght 

The  eighteenth  centuiy  had  been  interrupted  in  its  thoughts, 
in  its  works,  and  in  its  arts,  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  dispersed 
its  philosophers,  its  poets,  its  orators,  and  its  writers.  The 
émigration,  the  Beign  of  Terror,  and  the  scaffold  had  decimated 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  Condorcet  and  Champfort  had 
pat  themseWes  to  death;  André  Cbénier  and  Boucher  had 
fallen  under  the  axe.  Mirabeau  had  died  of  fiitigue  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  perhaps  of  anguish  at  the  perspective  before 
him,  which  could  not  escape  hb  penetrating  genius.  Yergniand 
bad  disappeared  in  the  tempest,  happy  to  escape  from  tha 
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spectacle  of  crime  by  the  martyrdom  of  éloquence  to  which  he 
aspired.  Delille  flew  far  away  from  bis  country,  and  bad  sang 
for  tbe  exiles  in  Poland  and  in  England.  Tbe  Abbé  Kaynal 
bad  grown  old  in  repentance,  and  in  tbe  disappointment  of  hia 
bopes.  Pamy  bad  travestied  bis  loves  into  cynicism,  and  bad 
taken  the  wages  of  the  extortioners.  Pbilosopby  and  literature 
in  France,  at  the  end  of  Napoleon's  reign,  bad  been  condemned 
to  silence,  or  disciplined  and  drilled  as  paid  battalions  under 
the  sabre.  Nature  bad  exhausted  herself  of  great  men  at  tbe 
beginning  of  the  centuiy,  to  prépare  and  accomplisb  tbe  Révo- 
lution. The  Révolution  being  accomplisbed,  thought,  wbich 
bad  m.ide  it,  seemed  to  bave  been  frightened  at  herself,  on 
seeing  that  she  would  be  annihilated  in  the  child. 

Bonaparte,  who  was  aspiring  to  the  tyranny.  and  wbo  bated 
thought.  because  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  soûl,  bad  availed  him- 
self  of  this  exhaustion  and  of  this  lassitude  of  the  humau  mind, 
to  muzzle,  or  to  enervate  ail  literature.  He  had  only  favoured 
the  mathematical  sciences,  because  figures  measure,  count,  aud 
do  not  think.  Of  the  humau  faculties  he  only  honoured  those 
of  which  he  could  make  docile  instruments.  Geometricians 
were  the  men  for  him;  but  writers  made  him  tremble.  Itwas 
the  âge  of  the  compass.  He  only  tolerated  that  light  and 
futile  literature  which  amuses  the  people  and  ofTers  incense  to 
tyranny.  He  would  bave  swept  away,  by  bis  police,  every 
voice,  the  manly  accent  of  >Yhich  might  bave  touched  one  of 
tbe  grave  chords  of  the  huraan  heart.  He  permitted  those 
rbymes  which  stunned  the  ear,  but  not  the  poetry  which  exalta 
the  soûl.  Young  Charles  Nodier  having  written,  on  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  Jura,  an  ode  which  breathed  too  high  a  tone  for  the 
servility  of  the  time,  the  poet  was  obliged  to  proscribe  himself, 
to  forestall  the  proscription  that  was  on  the  watch  for  him, 

IL 

The  tyranny  of  Napoléon  must  bave  been  bitter  indeed, 
since  the  return  of  the  old  régime  was  necessary  to  restore 
liberty  and  breath  to  the  soûl.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt  ;  for 
ficarcely  was  the  Empire  overturned,  when  people  began  to 
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think,  to  Write,  and  to  sing  ngain  in  France.  The  Bourbons, 
contemporaries  of  oor  literature,  made  it  their  glory  to  bring  it 
back  vfith  them.  The  constitutional  régime  gave  liberty  of 
speech  to  two  houses  of  parliament  ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  pré- 
ventive or  repressiTo  laws,  the  liberty  of  the  press  gave  respi- 
ration to  letters.  Ail  that  had  hitherto  been  silent  now  began 
to  speak.  The  mind  hambled  bj  compression,  societj  famished 
for  ideas,  yoath  impatient  for  intellectual  glory,  avenged  them- 
selves  for  their  long  silence  by  a  sudden  and  almost  a  continuons 
explosion  of  philosophy,  history.  poetry,  poleraics,  memoirs, 
dramas,  and  works  of  art  and  imagination.  The  âge  of  Francis  I. 
is  full  of  originality,  and  that  of  Louis  XIV.  is  full  of  glory  ; 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  more  of  enthusiasm  and 
animation  than  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration.  Servitude 
had  been  accumulating  in  the  soûls  of  ail  during  twenty  years  ; 
and  they  now  overflowed  in  their  fulness.  Histoiy  owes  its 
pages  to  them  ;  and  they  are  not  merely  the  annals  of  wars  and 
of  courts,  but  of  the  human  mind. 

III. 

Great  minds  were  ripening  during  thèse  yeara  of  oppression; 
and  they  now  re<appeared  in  ail  their  liberty  and  splendeur. 
Madame  de  Staël  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  partakeii  dur- 
ing twenty  years  of  the  admiration  of  Europe  and  the  perse- 
cation  of  Napoléon. 

Madame  de  Staël,  danghter  of  M.  Necker,  a  precocioos 
genius,  nurtured  in  the  saloon  of  her  ftither  by  reading  and  by 
the  conversation  of  the  orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  the 
«ghteenth  century,  had  inhaled  the  Révolution  even  in  her  cm- 
dle.  A  danghter  of  Helvetia,  transplanted  into  courts,  her 
seul  and  her  style  participated  in  this  double  origin.  She  was 
republican  in  imagination,  and  an  aristocrat  in  manners,  partak- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  Rousseau  and  Mirabeau,  fanciful  as  the  one, 
and  éloquent  as  the  other.  Her  real  party  in  politics  im? 
that  of  the  GirondisC^  Greater  in  talent  and  more  gênerons  in 
soûl  than  Madame  Roland,  she  may  be  eompared  to  an  illos- 
trioos  man  with  the  passions  of  a  woman.    Bat  thèse  pasaioDa^ 


0M  fiimmr  or  thx  BxncMbuqwM       ^t^tm 


powttM  «ad  lente»  ivpartad  to  im,  tri#«ft  ûm  quIUm  nt 

hnr  imiT  thtr  arnimt  tH  -n^—r*^,  rri  thf  htmiitM  if  ■nuthmiÉL 
Ntpdlaoft  OPMÎdwwd  her  more  dangen»  to  Ut  Ignaonf  Hma 
Ia  Fk^ett»^  «ni  Jbea  iMumkad  her  Arfim  Bnm  Xhie«». 
tndim  hed  aiede  W  Imnmmi»  eitvetad  en  tbe.eliMm  of  Ihe  lab 
cfGenenuthelMtftmisef  liberté,  ThemîtiiigKif  Hedeiae 
de  BHêA  eometûiMe  poelied.  .wnmetimei  foliliod,  eUbeug^ 
pnMMsribed  er  fonlikted  bj  the  poUoe»  h«d  aided  in  ^jflft-PTrfc 
«bnei^  Fiuoe  end  Bueope.  dvcing  Ûm  leign  ef  die  Snifm^ 
tbe  hiddea  ftm  of  the  keart»  Ihe  iwf heeinm  d  the  epint,  the 
MpîiiUma  of  liberté,  ead  the  ho^  hetied  o£  bc^^ 
«îd  of  eerfitttde.  Thk  wenea  woold  he»e  been  the  leeft 
of  the  Boniiiis  onte  the  medem  Cttair»  wb»  deied  aot  etrike^ 
and  eoold  not  «buse  her.  Faithfol  and  geneieiis  fiiende 
of  both  sexeeh—Motdiew  de  Mmitmorencf,  T^Mft^w  Béoeniier, 
the  Germen  philosophers,  the  poets  of  Italy,  and  the  libéral 
Btatesmen  of  Éngland — oontinued  attached  to  her.  During  the 
last  jears  of  Napoleon's  reign,  in  which  hia  aocelerated  &11  had 
made  him  more  implacable,  Madame  de  Staël  had  fled  to  the 
North,  where  she  roused  the  insurrection  of  courts  and  of 
people  against  the  oppressor  of  the  human  mind.  On  bis  fidl 
ehe  re-appeared  in  Paris,  triumphant  on  the  ruina  of  her 
enemy.  The  armed  world  had  avenged  her  inthout  wishmg 
for  it  She  herself  desired  that  this  victoiy  of  nationa  over 
conqueat  sbould  alao  be  the  ^ictory  of  liberty  over  despotism. 
Matured  bj  years  and  by  the  expérience  of  human  aflBûrs»  ahe 
had  lost  the  ruggednesa  of  those  republican  ideaa  which  had 
inâamed  her  youth  in  1791  and  179d.  She  had  benevolent 
réminiscences  for  the  Bourbons;  and  she  fbrmed  the  higheet 
expectatioQS  from  a  Hestoration,  tested,  aa  it  had  been,  by  tha 
Bcaffold  and  by  exile,  and  which  around  the  throne  would  re- 
concile représentative  liberty  with  the  traditions  of  national 
feeling.  Her  saloon  at  Paris  waa  one  ùi  the  genhisea  of  the 
Besioration.  Her  éloquence  converted  the  old  republicana. 
the  young  libérais,  and  the  soûls  that  were  wavmng,  to  a 
oonstitutional  System,  oopied  from  that  d  England,  whieh 
would  give  independence  to  opinions,  a  soope  to  parliamentaiy 
éloquence»  and  oonsign  tho  government  to  int^ect     Iiouîe 
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XVIII^  hj  the  eleradon  of  lus  mind,  bj  his  literaiy  taate,  and 
hj  the  graee  of  his  admiimtioii  for  her,  eonsoled  her  for  the 
diedain  md  the  bmtaUdes  of  Napoléon.  He  treated  MaAm^y 
de  Staël  aa  an  ail j  of  his  orown,  becanse  ahe  waa  die  repra» 
aentadve  of  Eoropean  opinion. 

IV. 

She  ma  tfaen  aa  hacpfj  in  her  heart,  aa  abe  mm  glorioaa  in 
her  geniua.  She  had  tuo  children  :  a  aon  wbo  did  not  display 
the  éclat  of  bia  mother,  bat  wbo  promiaed  to  hsre  ail  the  solid 
and  modest  qoalitiea  of  a  patriot  and  a  good  man  ;  and  alao  a 
dai^iter,  since  manried  io  the  Doke  de  Bioglie,  wbo  reaem- 
bled  the  porest  and  moet  beantifol  thon^t  of  her  mother» 
incarnate  in  an  angdie  form,  to  elerate  the  mind  to  beaTen, 
and  to  repreaent  hc^incaa  in  beanty.  Wbile  acaicely  yet  in 
the  middle  âge  of  life,  and  blooming  with  that  aeoond  jooth 
which  renewB  the  imagination,  that  essence  of  lore.  Madame 
de  Staël  had  married  the  dearest  idol  of  her  aenaîbility.  She 
loTed,  and  ahe  «aa  beloTed.  She  prepaied  benelf  to  pabliah  her 
**  Gonsiderationa  on  die  ReTolntion,*"  whieh  ahe  had  ao  doselj 
obeenred  ;  and  the  peraonal  and  impasaioned  namtÎYe  of  her 
**  Ten  Teare  of  Eule.**  Finally,  a  book  on  the  genioa  of 
Germanj  (în  wbidi  abe  had  poored  ont,  and,  aa  it  were,  filtered 
drop  bj  drop  ail  the  ^rings  of  her  aool,  of  her  imagination, 
and  of  her  religion),  appeared  ai  die  aaMie  tiaiie  in  France  and 
EngkuuL  a^  ezcsted  the  attentk»  of  ail  Europe.  Her  stjle» 
espedallj  in  the  trork  oo  Oermany,  «id»iit  laddng  the  afdea* 
doar  of  her  jouth,  seemed  to  be  imbned  with  ligbts  more  lofty 
and  more  etemal,  in  approadmig  the  evening  of  life  and  the 
mjstprions  abrine  of  thooght.  It  waa  no  longer  painting,  nor 
merelj  poetiy  :  it  ma  peilect  adotatâon  ;  the  ineenae  of  a  aool 
was  inhakd  firom  its  pagea;  it  waa  ''Corinne'*  beoame  a 
priesteaa,  and  catching  a  ^impaa  firom  the  Terge  ci  life  of  the 
nnknown  Deitj,  in  the  lemoleat  horiam  of  hmnanitj.  Aboat 
thia  period  ahe  died  in  Paria,  leaTing  a  brigfat  reaplendenoe  in 
the  beart  of  her  âge.  She  mm  the  Jean^aqoea  Bouasean  of 
nomeo,  bot  more  tander»  more  aenaitive^  and  mon  capable  et 
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great  actions  than  he  "was — a  genius  of  two  sexes,  one  for 
thought,  and  one  for  love  ; — the  most  impassioned  of  women 
and  the  most  masculine  of  writers  in  the  same  being.  Her  name 
will  live  as  long  as  the  literatore  and  histoiy  of  her  countiy. 

V. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  at  that  time  the  onlj  man  who 
could  compote  with  the  famé  of  Madame  de  Staël,  and  as 
decided  an  enemj  as  she  was  to  Bonaparte,  because  there  is  a 
natural  war  between  the  genius  of  thought  and  the  genius  of 
oppression.  The  fall  of  this  soldier,  who  threw  ail  others  into 
shade,  permitted  the  re-appearance  of  thèse  two  great  writers. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  gentleman  of  Brittany,  bom  on  the 
shores  of  the  océan,  and  cradled  by  the  murmura  of  the  winds 
and  waves  of  his  country,  was  the  Ossian  of  France.  He  had 
been  thrown  by  the  accident  of  birth  more  than  by  his  uncer- 
tain  opinions  into  the  wandering  camps  of  the  emigrants, — 
then  into  the  forests  of  America,  and  finally  into  the  fogs  of 
London.  He  had,  in  his  imagination,  the  vagueness  of  that 
northem  bard,  the  cclouriiig,  the  immensity,  die  cries,  the 
wailings  and  tlie  in6nity  His  name  was  an  Eolian  harp, 
producing  sounds  which  ravish  the  ear  and  agitate  the  heart, 
but  whicli  the  mind  cannot  define  ;  the  poet  of  instincts  rather 
than  of  ideas,  the  souvenir  and  the  presentiment  of  the  unde- 
finable,  the  mvsterious  murmur  of  the  éléments.  This  writer 
had  resounded  in  the  soûls  of  ail,  and  gained  an  immense 
empire,  not  over  the  reason  but  the  imagination  of  the  âge. 

VI. 

Like  ail  men  of  great  talents,  ho  made  himself.  Alone, 
idle,  and  misérable  in  London,  during  the  last  years  of  the 
Republic,  he  had  written  a  book  sceptical  as  his  own  thoughts, 
and  as  the  ruins  with  which  the  crumbling  of  the  church  and 
the  throne  had  strewn  the  world.  But  some  one  said  to  him, 
**  This  is  not  the  thing  ;  the  world  wishes  to  doubt  no  more,  for 
it  bas  occasion  tu  hope  ;  give  it  back  its  faith."     Young,  melan- 
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choly,  inclined  to  beiief,  indiffèrent  to  the  nature  of  émotions, 
provided  they  brought  bim  gloiy  and  applaose,  after  tbej  bad 
excited  bimselC  be  bomt  bis  book,  and  wrote  anotber  on  the 
subject  ;  but  tbis  time  it  was  the  **  Genius  of  CbrisUanity."  Pbi- 
losophy  had  conquered,  and  in  its  name  the  Révolution  bad 
nndermined  and  immolated.  The  philosophera  were  accused  of 
ail  the  calamities  of  the  time  ;  and  had  become  unpopukr,  as 
the  demolishers  are  cnrsed  by  the  fiûthfuU  whoee  temple  th^ 
bave  ruined.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  undertook  the  labour  of 
reconstructing  it  in  imagination.  He  wished  to  be  the  Esdraa 
of  the  church  destroyed,  and  the  worshippers  dispersed. 

VII. 

A  pious  philosopher  would  bave  had  a  beautiful  and  holy 
work  to  aocomplish  on  andi  a  plan.  A  religions  and  luminons 
philoeopby  ha4  progressed  from  âge  to  âge,  penetrating  ray  by 
ray  into  the  shadows  of  the  temples.  It  had  scared  supersti- 
tion, banisbed  idols,  and  let  in  more  light,  more  reason,  and 
consequently  more  dinnity,  npon  the  altars.  An  impioos» 
cynical,  and  material  philoeopby  had  mingled  with  the  work  in 
latter  dajs,  and  had  vitiated  and  perrerted  it  by  the  admizture. 
To  remount  to  the  sources  of  Christiani^,  to  purify  hearts, 
and  to  show  to  the  men  of  our  time  what  holiness,  what  TÎrtue, 
and  what  efiBcacy  God  had  infused  into  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  what  sopentitions,  what  idolatry,  what  vices  and 
corruptions  had  been  mingled  with  them  by  ignorance,  power, 
fnuid,  and  barbarism  ;  to  give  nnto  God  that  which  belonged 
to  God,  and  to  men  that  which  belonged  to  men,  to  the  past 
what  ought  to  die  with  it,  and  to  the  futaie  what  ooght  to  re- 
main  and  vivify  the  hnman  soûl,  in  making  it  respire  a  ipoier 
idea  of  the  divinity,  and  throug^  it  impregnating  the  worship, 
the  législation,  the  philosophy,  and  ail  the  social  woiks  ci 
humanity  with  a  more  perfect  holiness, — this  would  bave  been 
a  work  of  sound  reason,  vivid  imagination,  and  great  pie^,  rs- 
moTîng  with  a  respectful  bat  a  îree  hand  the  roins  of  the 
ancient  sanctoary,  to  constract  the  new.  M.  de  Chateao* 
bnand  was  endowed  with  m  sofifidently  enli^tened  reisoo  to 
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undertake  it.    Chrisdanity  would  hâve  had  hs  Montesquieu» 
with  the  additional  insoiraticHi  of  poetiy. 

VIU. 

But»  in  place  of  euch  a  work  as  this,  M  de  Chateau- 
briand, like  Ovid,  had  written  a  book  on  the  Faxix  of  religion. 
He  had  exhumed,  not  the  genius  but  the  mjthology  aud  céré- 
monial of  Christianitj,  and  had  chanted,  without  sélection  and 
without  discrimination,  its  dogmaa  and  its  superstitions,  its 
faith  and  its  creduHties,  its  virtues  and  its  Tices.  He  had 
written  the  poem  of  ail  its  popular  wom-out  vestiges,  and  ail 
its  deposed  institutions  (from  the  political  domination  of  con- 
sciences by  the  sword,  to  the  temporal  riches  of  the  church, 
from  the  aberrations  of  ascetic  monkeiy,  to  its  beatified  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  pious  frauds  of  popular  prodigies,  invented  by 
the  zeal  and  perpetrated  by  the  routine  of  the  rural  clergy),  to 
seduce  the  imagination,  instead  of  sanctifying  the  spirit  of 
nations.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  defied  everything.  His 
book  \va8  the  reliquary  of  human  credulity. 

IX. 

It  had,  however,  immense  success  ;  for  vrhich  there  were  two 
reasons,  the  genius  of  the  writer  and  the  bias  of  public  opinion. 
The  Révolution  had  shaken  and  led  astray  the  human  under- 
standing.  Earthquakes  cause  giddiness,  and  the  people,  seeing 
the  throne,  the  altar,  aud  society  crumbling  ail  at  the  samo 
time,  had  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end.  The 
temples  had  been  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword  ;  impie ty  had  per- 
secuted  faith;  the  axe  had  struck  the  priestbood;  conscience 
and  prayer  had  been  obliged  to  bide  themselves  as  crimes  ;  the 
domestic  God  had  become  a  secret  between  the  parents  and  the 
children;  persécution  had  softened  the  minds  of  the  people 
towards  the  priestbood  ;  blood  had  saucti&ed  the  martyrs  ;  the 
ruins  of  churches  strewed  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  accuse 
the  earth  of  atheism.  Moreover,  the  people,  as  after  ail  great 
commotions,  were  melancholy.     A  gloomy  disquiet  had  sçized 
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npon  the  imagination^  and  an  oracle  was  songht  for  to  display  the 
future  to  the  hnman  race.  M.  de  Ghateaabriand  ^en  ex* 
hibited  the  ancient  altar,  the  religion  of  the  cradle,  prayer  on 
bended  kneee  before  a  mother,  old  priests  made  grej  by  pro- 
acription,  retoming  to  wander  over  the  tombe  of  their  fore- 
fethers,  bringing  back  to  the  cottages  their  exiled  God,  the 
aomid  of  the  bell  of  iniSmcy,  the  hymn  of  incense,  mystery, 
hope,  consolation,  and  pardon.  The  heart  was  on  bis  side,  and  it 
accepted  for  a  prophet  of  the  fatore  the  poet  who  embroîdered, 
with  80  many  sacred  flowers,  and  so  many  holy  tears,  the  wind- 
ing-sheet  of  the  past.  Poetry  had  noTer  before  made  such  a 
conversion  of  hearts,  by  the  magie  of  imagination  and  by  the 
élégance  of  feeliug.  This  book,  like  a  Toice  issuing  from  the 
tomb,  astonished  ail  the  world.  People  admired  it,  remembered 
it,  wept,  prayed,  but  reasoned  no  more.  Fnmce  had  been 
conyinced  by  the  heart;  and  from  this  day  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  become  the  man  necessary  for  ail  restorations.  He 
had  restored  Christianity  and  God  in  ail  hearts, — why  should 
he  not  therefore  restore  monarchy  and  kings  in  their  palace  ? 
Dear  to  the  church  which  he  had  reviTed  with  his  teais  ;  dear 
to  the  aristocracy  whoee  proscription  he  had  sanctified  ;  dear  to 
the  women  by  the  tendemess  of  his  poems,  in  which  religion 
only  struggled  against  love  to  deify  the  passions  ;  dear  to  youth, 
who  heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  poetry  notes  in  which  nature 
and  God  resounded  like  new  chords  added  to  the  lyiical  instru- 
ment of  the  heart  of  man  ;  his  name  reigned  in  the  sanctnary, 
on  the  domestic  hearth,  orer  the  cradle  of  infancy,  on  the 
tomba  of  the  fathers,  on  the  village  parsonage,  in  the  oountiy 
château,  over  the  marrîage  bed,  and  over  the  dream  of  the  young 
man.  Poetry  had  lest  itself  in  atheism,  and  he  had  found  it 
iu  God.  Poetry  will  be  one  of  the  real  poweraof  this  world  so 
long  as  imagination  shall  oonstitnte  the  half  of  human  nature. 

X. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  entered  freely  hito  France,  to 
publish  his  book  there.  Bonaparte,  who  was  also  the  poet  of  tha 
past  in  action,  wished  for  a  hand  rich  enough  in  colourin^;  to 
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gild  his  insUtatlons,— tbe  préjudices  upon  which  he  foimded 
his  power.  His  vast  but  not  creatire  genios  was  nothing  else 
than  the  genius  itself  of  restorations.  He  hoped  ùi  himaelf 
to  revive  Charlemagne,  tbe  creator  of  one  pericMl  at  the  end  of 
another — the  tenth  centuiy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  He 
made  a  nûstake  in  date,  and  ms  canying  back  the  homan 
mind  ten  centuries.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  suited  him,  and  he 
ought  to  bave  suited  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  Their  ideas  weie 
thesame;  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  the  Napolewiof  literatoi», 

XI. 

The  writer  did  not  resist  the  advances  of  the  conqueror. 
He  was  nominated  secretary  of  embassj  at  Rome,  the  capital 
of  restored  catholicism,  where  Bonaparte *s  uncle,  tbe  Cardinal 
Fesch,  was  ambassador.  This  subordinate  position  did  not 
long  satisfy  the  man  of  genius,  who,  by  his  talent,  reigned 
over  his  country  ;  and  by  paltry  quarrels  he  at  length  broke 
with  thô  ambassador, — a  man  of  a  rude  and  simple  spirit. 
Napoléon  distrusted  ail  natural  greatness  which  was  not  exclu- 
sivcly  dépendent  upon  himself.  He  affected  to  treat  M.  do 
Chateaubriand  as  an  inferior  man,  by  nominating  him  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  Sion,  a  small  town  of  the  Valais,  buried 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  Alps.  Favour  and  irony  appeared  at 
once  in  such  a  mission,  and  in  such  a  résidence  assigned  to 
such  a  man.  It  was  Ovid  amongst  the  Sarmatians.  It  may 
therefore  be  believed,  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  resented  it. 

Tho  assassination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  which  excited 
the  indignation  of  Europe  at  this  epoch,  fumished  him  with  a 
noble  vengeance.  He  sent  in  the  résignation  of  his  functions 
to  the  all-powerful  murderer.  This  was  a  déclaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  honour  agaiust  crime  ;  but  the  résignation  had 
BOthing  insulting  in  it  except  the  date.  Henceforward  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  stepped  aside  before  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte  : 
novertheless  he  did  not  refuse  him  some  flattering  phrases,  at 
the  period  of  his  élection  to  the  French  Academy,  as  an  ad- 
vance  to  réconciliation.  The  Emperor  inhaled  the  incense,  but 
Btill  withheld  ail  faveurs.     Distracted  by  the  war  he  forgot  the 
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great  writer,  who  on  his  sida  vppesred  to  ehelter  himself 
ezclnsiTely  in  literBtore.  M.  de  Fontanes,  his  friend,  and  one 
of  the  fiuniliars  of  the  Emperor,  shielded  him  against  ail  real 
persecotîon.  Thanks  to  this  mediator,  the  two  great  ri^s  of 
fiune  conld  always  lenew  their  alliance  nith  one  another. 

The  symptoms  of  Ni^leon's  décline»  nnde  more  inoTÎtable 
by  the  exeess  even  of  his  tyranny,  attiacting  the  notice  of  M. 
de  Ghateaabriand,  he  piepared  in  sUence  the  last  i?eapon  with 
nhich  he  wished  to  strike  him  effectually.  This  nas  the  libel 
entitled,  "  Of  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons."  He  carried  it 
about  him  for  several  months,  as  a  poniard,  sewed  np  in  the 
lining  of  his  coat,  thoagh,  if  discorered,  it  might  baye  been 
his  sentence  of  death  ;  for  it  was  more  than  a  conspiracy,— k 
was  an  insalt.  This  book,  powerful  bot  odions,  since  it  ôdnm- 
niated  the  man  in  striking  the  ^rrant,  had  elevated  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  to  the  rank  of  the  moet  trostworthy  &voarite 
of  the  Restoration.  He  had  become  the  consular  man  of  ail 
the  royalist  parties.  Throngh  the  jonmals,  sobserrient  to  his 
interest,  he  sometimes  breathed  forth  implacable  royalism, 
sometimes  wheedling  libendism  ;  at  other  times  the  old  régime» 
without  oomiterpoise  ;  and  sometimes  captions  conciliation, 
haTing  for  an  écho  the  Journal  de$  Dèbais  and  the  Canser- 
vatêur;  £)r  a  school  the  yoong  aristocracy,  and  for  a  motive 
power  a  capricious  ambition  and  immense  self-love;  at  one 
time  conquered,  at  another  a  conqueror,  bat  always  sure  to 
rocover  public  isTour  by  affecting  to  be  persecuted»  and  by  en- 
ahrouding  himself  in  his  genius. 

XIL 

M,  de  Bonald»  a  man  of  inferiortdent,  but  of  a  diarftcter 
much  superior  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  posseesedatthis  period 
an  equal  réputation;  but  his  mysterious  popularity  did  not 
exceed  the  limita  of  a  certain  sdiool  and  sect  He  was  tbe 
religions  législation  of  the  past,  enclosed  in  the  sanctuary  of 
time,  deb'vering  oracles  for  the  beUerers.  but  not  goiog  £»rth 
among  the  people. 

M.  de  Bonald  was  the  most  noble  and  most  genuine  repre* 
sentative  that  the  old  re^me  could  hdd  forth  to  the  new.    A 
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in  prinoipie»  ndl  ft  tm  Boozbonigt  m  lnonoor  tad  fidelitj,  te 
had  borna  tds  part  in  ptmcfiption  «ni  indiganaa  èuànng  tli# 
janûgcatk».  He  lud  imndaiiad  boa  oanp  ta  cunp»  «ad  fis^ 
tawn  tD  tavn,  throaf^iiovaiya  landa»  fritàbitinf»  aôd  ahiMno» 
idioin ba  aofpûTted ^  Ua  indosliy;  and  lia  had  atafiad  tha 
htrtoiyt  Aa  coatoeH^tha  sdii^oaa,  aad  t]iaiiafobilioM4il:tlie 
diifiBraiipaapto  in  iMr  f«qr  ftoy  and  np()n  tfia  q^ 
andoaloulalnifllika  Andbiiaadaaia  tka  Mîdal  af  Iba  analaiwlit 
ef  man^  and  rf  fliaamiflagrrtiinn  of  Ejaropa»  SSa  laUgkttVBfi 
aÎBoaia  and  aabdoed,  aa  tf  in  ohadianaa  to  an  «idar  leoaivad 
Aam  onhtg^aadimdiapntad.  Ha  bcnowad  ail  hia  pMoaofly 
firom  the  aaored  irolnme.  HebdievedinpcditioalaawaUaain 
.Christian  révélation,  and  alwaya  asoending,  atep  hj  step,  to 
God,  the  primaiy  oracle.  Hia  theocracy  admitted  neitfaer  dcmbt 
nor  rébellion;  but,  being  sincère  and  disinterested  in  eveiy 
&ith,  there  was  in  him  neither  excess  nor  violence.  He  waa 
indulgent  and  mild,  like  those  men  who  believe  themaeLves  sa 
certainly  and  infedlibly  possessed  of  the  tnith.  He  compounded 
with  the  times,  the  manners,  opinions»  and  drcomstances,  bot 
never  with  authority  ;  bis  character  was  marked  by  modération, 
and  by  confinement  within  the  bounds  of  possibility;  and  ha 
would  bave  been  the  well-advised  minister  of  a  patient,  prudent, 
and  cautious  Eostoration.  He  was  master  of  Ûie  wisdom  of  hia 
opinions.  The  habit  of  meditating  and  of  writing  had  deprived 
.him  of  oratorical  powers  ;  and  he  was  too  lofty  and  placid  in 
tempérament  to  be  a  parliamentary  or  popular  orator.  He  there- 
fore  did  not  speak,  but  refiected  in  the  tribune.  Tet  his  books 
and  his  written  opinions  were  considered  as  doctrinal  truths  bj 
the  religions  and  monarchical  party.  His  simple  and  matured 
style,  flowing  along  without  either  foam  or  roughness,  was  the 
refiex  of  his  mind.  It  displayed  the  honesty  and  candeur 
of  his  disposition,  and  excited  ûie  same  interest  as  a  pleasant 
and  confidential  conversation  ;  while  his  hearers,  though  refusing 
conviction  to  his  opinions,  were  carried  away,  by  the  charm  of 
its  good  faith,  into  error,  and,  by  its  simple  nature,  into  truth. 
His  conversation  was  particularly  engaging.  It  was  the  confia 
denoe  of  a  good  man  :  for  M.  do  Bonald  was  not  only  al  thot 
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tirae  a  great  publicist  of  France,  bat  aiso  a  pontiff  ox  religion 
and  monarchy. 

XIIL 

M.  de  Fontanes,  since  the  deatih  of  the  Abbê  Delille,  waa 
considered  as  the  only  sorriving  poet  of  tbe  antique  scboo) 
of  tlie  17th  centory.  His  name  had  an  immense  anthority 
and  renown,  which  he  aheltered  beneath  a  great  deai 
of  m jBteiy  ;  and  everybody  talked  of  his  poems,  which  he 
neyer  woold  pnblish.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  at  the  time 
when  he  had  need  of  a  patron,  was  his  protégé  and  after- 
\rard8  his  fnend,  professed  to  feel  that  admiration  for  M.  de 
Fontanes,  which  he  refused  to  the  crowd  of  poets  of  the  day. 
A  few  élégant  fragments  were  ail  that  was  known  of  this 
poètes  Works  ;  and  thèse  in  style  were  pore  and  didactio,  with- 
oat  originalityand  withoat  warmth,  but  also  without  blemish, — 
a  talent  which  disarmed  criticism,  but  which  did  not  kindle 
enthusiasm.  M.  de  Fontanes  excelled  most  in  that  ostenta- 
tiens  eloqaence  which  Napoléon  |;aye  him  an  opportonity  of 
displaying  in  the  grand  cérémonies  of  his  reign  and  the  pompe 
of  the  Empire.  He  had  been  the  court  orator  and  the  pœt  of 
the  crown  from  the  Consulate  down  to  the  Restontion,  and 
had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new  reign  with  more  ardeur 
than  decency.  A  poet  amongst  politicians,  and  a  politician 
amongst  poets,  he  bÂd  been  raised  by  the  favour  of  two  reigns 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  govemment,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
proportion  of  prirent  considération  and  future  ^orj.  En- 
veloped  in  his  prestige,  he  was  impregnable  to  criticism, 
agreeable  to  the  court,  and  caressed  by  statesmen,— revealing, 
from  time  to  time,  his  talent,  and  showing  his  Tarses,  as  an 
aet  of  oomphùsance  or  a  favour,  to  the  académies  and  chosen 
mon  of  letters« 

XIV. 

The  i^losophy  of  the  18th  centuiy  bad  but  a  few  dd 
adepts  remaining,  who  had  survÎTed  the  Bevolution. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  was  represented  by  two  men  of 
powerful  style  and  «nius,    Altfaou|^  of  différent  agea  and 
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Qne  of  them»  OoQiit  Jàqpl^  4t«  X<iiB^  1^ 
âemtn,  an  emlgftBt  liln  M.  de  Boodd,  iriî^ 

i*  lifè»  ukan  tbefdl  of  NiqBolaoïi  opeaudlns  «RNoitiy  far  Us  i^ 
œptîoB.  Hentaneitoilintktlie  tiiMldsis  tlMft  ^ 
oiRÎBd  ainj  tPBiily  yem  teAira..  TIm  poiitiod  coofiikmiflEdf 
Bniopâf  lAiciihdhidooiitwftplirtBdiiwiii  tihsUiii^pin  dflpthBof 
Ut  tetntt,  onlj  appeirei  to  Um  m  the  divine  TUgaaioe,  «ad 
fflff' IIimI  fiïpiitifflt ftir tho i^iMtff""*f^ ^ thff  tpf lent  Awtiiiiwi 
ortli6iieir]^ubiiqglqr.  Hedîdiiot«igaelikeM.deBondd; 
ba did  not  poetize  lace  M.  de  Chitesalnknd;  lie  prq^Meied 
snjûi  bis  grey  hain,  and  mûi  ail  the  aatihoritj  and  ansterifj  of 
a  man  who  grasped  in  bis  band  the  ligfat  and  the  thondeis  of 
beaven.  His  rich  and  powerfnl  nature  had  matreUoosly  fitted 
bim  for  this  task;  or  ratber,  it  was  not  a  task,  it  ^vas  a fiôth. 
He  firmly  believed  ail  that  be  said.  He  vns  more  a  man  of 
the  old  Testament  than  of  ^relation  ;  and  displayed  ail  the 
boldness  of  imagery,  the  b'ghtnings,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
oracles  of  Jehovah.  He  recoiled  before  no  paradox,  not  even 
before  the  execationer  and  the  stake.  He  wished  the  anthority 
of  Ood  over  the  human  mind  to  be  armed  like  the  authority  of 
thrones  over  the  race  of  man.  His  doctrine  was  to  coerce  in 
order  to  save  ;  to  amputate,  in  order  to  make  wholesome  ;  and 
to  impose  the  tyranny  of  faith  by  lictors  and  the  swonL  This 
was  the  doctrine  he  ventored  to  broach  to  a  woiid  ener?ated  by 
sceptidsm,  and  beoome  tolérant  at  least,  fiom  nncertainty  of  the 
tmth.  The  scandai  of  this  défiance  to  the  boman  mind,  firom 
an  absolute  philosopher,  attracted  the  public  attention  to  bis 
Works  ;  and  the  natnral  genius  of  his  s^le  caused  them  to  be 
read  even  by  those  who  did  not  approve  of  them.  This  style, 
which  had  not  been  formed  by  any  contact  with  the  effeminate 
literature  of  the  last  century,  had  ail  the  rashness,  the  grandeur, 
aàd  the  wild  beanty  of  a  primitive  élément:  it  recalled  to 
memoxy  the  **  Essaya  of  Montaigne  ;*'  but  it  was  a  Montaigne 
intoxicated  with  faith,  instead  of  wavering  in  doubt,  knowing 
bot  litde  of  the  affiûxB  of  bis  own  limes»  and  finding  even 
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in  this  ignorance  the  simplicity  of  his  dogmas  and  the  yiolenco 
of  his  conviction.  The  '*Evenings  of  St.  Petersborg/'  the 
first  book  of  this  Plato  of  the  Alps,  astonished  the  men  of 
letters,  and  charmed  the  men  of  faith.  It  was  neverimagined, 
at  that  time,  that  a  religions  sect  ympûd  take  serioasly  the 
boldness  of  Connt  Joseph  de  Maistre  (a  man  as  gentle  and  as 
tolérant  personally  as  his  images  were  terrible),  and  make  of 
his  book  the  code  of  a  doctrine  of  terror. 

XV. 

The  fellow-labonrer  of  the  Connt  de  Maistre  was  M  de 
Lamennais,  a  yonng  priest,  undl  then  nnknown  in  the  world. 
He  was  bom  in  Brittany,  and  brought  up  in  solitude  and 
rêverie.  Thrown  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Church,  for  the 
mortification  of  his  passions,  and  from  the  infinité  impetuosity 
of  bis  desires,  he  wished  to  participate  in  the  spirit  of  1ns  âge, 
by  the  force  of  persuasion,  at  the  foot  of  the  same  altars  where 
he  himself  thought  he  had  found  faith  and  peaoe.  But  he  had 
foond  there  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  his  life  vas 
destined  to  become,  at  a  later  period,  the  long  pilgrimage  of 
his  soûl  in  the  worship  of  a  thousand  other  ideas.  But  he  vas, 
at  that  time,  ardent  and  implacable,  and  his  zeal  devoured  hiçi 
nnder  the  form  of  his  genius.  This  genius  recalled,  at  the 
same  time,  Bossuet  and  Jean-Jacques  Boussean:  a  logicîan 
like  the  one,  and  a  dreamer  like  the  other,  but  more  polished 
and  more  poignant  than  both.  His  "  Essay  on  Indifiference  in 
matters  of  Beligion,*'  was  one  of  the  most  éloquent  appeals 
that  could  issue  from  the  Church,  to  convoke  young  people  to 
its  shrine  by  reason  and  sentiment  His  pages  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  ^ve,  npon  an  âge 
that  was  led  astray  and  wandering  from  the  road  to  Heaven. 
M.  de  Lamennais  was  at  that  time  more  than  a  writer  ;  he  was 
a  young  aposUe  who  receiTed  and  restored  a  wavering  Mûu 

XVI. 

Another  school  of  philosophy  arose  by  the  side  of  thai  of; 
the  sacred  philosophers  :  it  was  the  modem  Flatonio  doctrine 
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of  that  tevelatioii  tmm  mtim  ind  UÊ/mu  whîdà  Jeta  Jius^aM , 
Bûmseaxi,  Bernardin  di.  Sidni  Piomb  BaUaacbab  JoqAoj,  . 
Eératiy,  B<^6^0<dlald»  lyiid  AimfrM«rtîn  (      pana  diaeipk' 
and  fidlomr  of  tba  aothor  cl  !"  Stndiaa  fom  Natuva^T»  faad  : 
Bobatitiited»  bj  Utf  e  and  VMili^  ifor  tfiat^  matarialiamaUM  to 
aflwiam,  crime,  abajna,  agd  d^^apaîrof  the  hmiiap  nnnd,    Tto 
Qèniian  and  Sootob  philoa^heE»  had  xaiaed  U  on  tbe  ymgêid- 
northem  imagination  tp  iba.  jpîonaole  ol  eonjtwnplalâqn  and 
mjateiy.    A  yoong  man»  an  (Msator  and  a  poUticMl  miter,  nnr- 
tmred  in  and  impaaaûmed  bj  tliairnatiml  revelationa»  begm  to 
endgate  tliem  to  the  yoong  people  of  hia  time.     HA  ima . 
M  Cousin.    ▲  giETè  and  mjatio  èloqiienoe  (éonfidabtlal,  ind 
aaifwhiaperingtlieaecretaof  anotlieriioild)gilheradaioand~ 
him  mincb  that  wera  eager  to  believe,  after  haYÎng  ao  bng 
doubted.    His  langnage  waa  almya  promising.    It  waa  thox 
perpétuai  twilight  of  an  important  truth  which  fostered  inces- 
sant hopes  that  it  would  blaze  forth  more  visibly  in  his  speeches, 
or  in  his  pages.     Imagination  finisbed  what  philosophy  had 
sketched.    A  crowd  eqoal  to  that  which  had  formerly  sor- 
rounded  Abelard  besieged  the  porticoes  of  his  schools,  from 
nvhich  they  came  out,  not  enlightened,  but  intoxicated  mth  hia 
éloquence.     The  philosopher  had  not  unveiled  the  mysteriea 
ifhich  Ood  alone  reveals  by  tums  to  the  reverential  intelligenoe 
of  humanity  ;  but  he  had  aocomplished  the  only  object  of  phi- 
losophy on  earth,— he  had  elevated  the  soid  of  the  rising 
génération,  and  tumed  its  thoughts  towards  God.    The  peo- 
ple were  already  far  beyond  the  cynicism  and  brutaliaed  ideaa 
of  the  Empire. 

XVII. 

History  la  the  spîrit  ^liich  follovra  in  the  rear  of  nations  in 
a  State  of  repose.  It  vma  now  engaged  m  important  works. 
M.  Augustine  Thierry,  the  Homeric  Bénédictine,  created  a 
restoration  in  history.  In  his  narratÎTe  he  caused  the  revival 
of  the  manners  and  figures  of  our  ancient  races ,  and  the 
origin,  the  legends,  and  the  manumission  of  the  tiers  état.  M. 
de  Ségur  recounted,  in  an  epic  style,  the  '*  Campaign  of  Napo- 
léon in  Russia,'  and  that  seonltore  of  700,000  menin  the 
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snow.  M.  Thiers  produced  the  *'  Aonals  of  the  French 
Révolution/'  in  which  his  luminoas  mind  drew  from  andpoured 
out  again  the  light  of  events.  M.  Guizot  sent  forth  the 
dogmas  which  beat  facts  to  théories;  M.  Michaud  broaght 
forth  the  **  Crusades,** — the  epic  poem  of  Christian  fimaticism. 
M.  de  Baiante  produced  lus  "  Chronicles,"  vrhich  rerived  in 
France  the  naïveté  of  the  early  âges  ;  M  Michelet,  the  first 
pages  of  his  *'  Narratives/'  full  at  that  time  of  the  candour  and 
credulity  of  jouth  (the  poetical  grâces  of  the  historian)  ;  M. 
Dam,  the  '*Greatness  and  the  Fall  of  Venice  ;"  and  Lacretelle, 
ail  the  period  of  the  18th  centuiy,  which  he  had  witnessed, 
moderatëd,  and  puriûed. 

XVIIL 

The  Empire,  which  imposed  silence  or  baseness  on  publie 
writers,  had  nevertheless  left  a  great  nuraber  of  eminent  or 
notable  men  in  the  several  ranks  of  literatore.  The  aged 
Ducis  was  still  alive,  and  brought  back  to  the  Bourbons  the 
fidelity  of  his  ancient  réminiscences,  which  had  outlived  his 
repnblicanism.  Inflexible  against  the  Aivours  of  the  Empire, 
he  accepted  those  of  Louis  XYIII. — ^his  first  patron.  Ray- 
nouard,  the  friend  of  M.  Laine,  possessing  a  disinterested 
soûl,  a  free  heart,  and  an  independent  voice,  added  some  tra- 
gédies in  a  severe  style  to  his  fine  production  of  the  '*  Templars.** 
Chénier,  constant  amidst  the  gênerai  inconstancy,  contended, 
in  energetic  verse,  for  philosophy  and  liberty.  He  had  been 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  but  he  waahed  away  with  tears  of  indignation  this 
calumny  on  his  affections.  Lemercier,  a  fantastic  spirit,  joined 
to  a  noble  and  upright  heart,  preserved  also  his  fidelity  to  the 
Republic,  which  he  never  prostituted  to  the  Empire.  Bri£hult, 
after  having  successfully  attempted  the  French  drama  by  plays 
cast  on  the  model  of  Voltaire,  renounced  the  austère  labours  of 
tvagedy,  ihr  the  hghter  glory  of  the  saloons  ;  and,  like  BoufiSets, 
sowed  his  graœ  and  spirit  on  the  winds.  Casimir  Delavigne 
sang,  in  Greek  and  Liûtin  strophes,  the  reverses  of  his  oountry 
in  the  *' Messéniennes,"— those  préludes  of  his  poetio  life. 
Hugo,  still  a  cliild,  alrcady  stammered  out  strophes,  which 
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tOenoed  â»  old  diofds  of  MdiftloMl  foMy.    Sovmtft,  «s 
tmder  m  d^  as  Andié  CMaier»  ind  binîMi^^ 
in  epîe  poetrf •  ^vavaved  iMtween  iMyft  d^  Ifilkmigra 

diad  mth  a  divine  gong  on  Jdt  lips.  Vlgi^  sieditatnd,  lAO» 
he  listened  to  liiroim  teotatioii,  tliose  imlBi  of  taaimfb&m 
wod  originalitif  t  tvhiflh  ha?»  no  diM,  beotnae  tbajcnlj  xaetoll  a 
ml  sotiteiy  ts  bis  talent  Slint-Beiive  eohveieed  bt  teader 
and  caideM  tetona  witli  tfae  IHends  of  fais  joath,  ^diom  te  im 
tocritkiaeafcalaterperiodvWbileiiebeife^them.  Andmax» 
Gniiand,  £tienn^  Zhml,  PafBeval-OnndniiisQtt»  Tiesnet»  Ba» 
nènud,  Saint-Viotor,  Ounpenon«  fiacmr-Lomiin*  Iffîdhind, 
Pongenrille,  Jules  LefèTie,  Enûle  DeschaïkipB,  Berdiimi*  Omles 
Nodier,  Senanoourt,  Xavier  de  Maistxe  (the  Bteme  of  the 
Alps,  brother  of  the  philosoplier  Montlosier),  Oenoude,  M.  de 
Frajssinoos  (the  lectorer),  Feletz,  Madame  Dnfrènoj,  Madame 
Desbordee-Valmore,  Madame  Oottin,  Madame  Tasto,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  Mademoiselle  Delphine  Gaj  (since  Madame  de 
Girardin,  'whose  talent  illnstiated  both  names),  and  aeyeral 
others,  who  were  disappeaxing  or  beginning  to  dawn  in  thia 
centoiy; — thus  witnessed  the  décline  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Restoration.  Nature,  iKrhich  had  appeared 
stérile,  beoause  it  was  distractedby  the  Révolution,  by  îht  ivar, 
and  by  despotism,  showed  its^  still  more  productive  than  ever. 
It  was  the  végétation  of  a  new  sap,  long  compressed, — ^the 
revival  of  thought  in  ail  fdrms  of  modem  art  A  new  era  of 
poetry,  of  policy,  and  of  religion,  was  soaring  npwaids  firom 
that  fumace,  the  fiâmes  of  which  had  been  revived  by  liberty 
and  peace.  France  was  recognised  as  at  the  moment  when 
she  was  vanquished  by  the  ambitious  frenzy  of  her  chief  ;  and 
she  resumed  the  sceptre  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  opinion 
in  the  world. 

XIX. 

The  retnm  of  the  Bourbon  family  and  of  ab  aristucracy' 
which  had  always  patronised,  honoured,  and  cultivated  liter»> 
ture  and  the  arts,  powerfîilly  contributed  to  this  movement  of 
intelligence.  French  society  fonnd  ail  its  dispmed  centres  of 
attraction  in  the  saloons  €Î  Paris.    This  eoaety  is  to  the 
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human  mind  what  the  approximation  of  animated  bodies  is  to 
^raurmtlL  Conversation  in  France  is  what  it  was  at  Athens,  a 
part  of  the  genios  of  the  people;  it  exista  with  liberty  and 
leisore.  The  catastrophes  of  the  Bevolution  first,  the  pro- 
scriptions, the  prisons,  the  scaffolds  ;  then  the  endless  war,  the 
dispersion  of  the  French  aristocraoy  in  foreign  coontries,  and 
in  its  own  provinces  and  châteaux,  and,  finaUj,  the  inqoisitonal 
police  of  the  gloomy  despotism  of  Napoléon,  had  either  killed 
or  deadened  it  for  twenty  years,  Pablic  miafortunes  were  the 
only  subjects  talked  about  doring  the  last  years  of  the  Empire  ; 
but  conversation  once  more  came  back  with  the  Reetoration, 
with  the  court,  with  the  nobility,  with  the  emigrants,  with 
leisure  and  with  liberty.  The  constitutional  régime,  which 
fîimished  a  continuai  text  for  party  oontroversies,  the  security 
of  opinions,  the  animation  and  the  liberty  of  speeches,  even  the 
novelty  of  that  political  System,  which  pemûtted  people  to 
think  and  speak  aloud  in  a  conntry  which  had  been  suljjected 
to  ten  yeaiB'  silence,  aocelerated,  more  than  at  any  other  epoch 
of  our  history,  this  current  of  ideas,  and  this  regular  and  living 
murmur  of  the  society  of  Paris.  Its  principal  focuses  were  in 
the  rich  quarters  of  the  Faubourg  Sain^Germain9  and  of  the 
Chaussée  d*Antin* 

XX. 

The  first  centre  of  this  reviving  society  was  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Eing  himself.  Louis  XVIII.  had  lived,  before  the  émi- 
gration, in  femiliar  intercourse  with  the  serious  or  firivolous 
writers  of  bis  youth.  The  long  leisure  of  the  émigration,  the 
indolent  and  studious  life  to  which  the  infirmily  of  lus  limbs 
condemned  him,  had  increased  in  him  the  teste  for  conversation. 
It  is  the  sedentaiy  pleasure  of  those  who  cannot  go  in  seaich 
of  the  movement  of  ideas  abroad,  and  which  compels  them  to 
retain  it  near  themselves.  He  was  a  fire^de  king.  Nature 
had  endowed,  and  reading  had  enxiched  him  with  fdl  the  gifla 
of  conversation  which  were  also  natural  to  his  race.  He  had 
as  much  underttanding  as  any  statesman,  or  any  man  of  letteis 
of  his  Empire.  M.  de  Talieyrand  himself,  so  famous  for  his 
politeness  and  finesse,  did  not  surpass  him  in  smort  sayingSp 
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anj  mm  dutn  ths  iwHtWiiMi  iSA  ia  éloqiiniMb  the  poelt  m 
qnoMkna,  or  tbe  mm  €f  .kaamig  in  monoiji  Ho  foU  a 
pletsoio  in  gimag  ovoiy  laoraliig  kiigond  ftjoadly  iiiBanoeo 
to  tho  no8^  oninint  sm  of  Ui  iwTiBHftih^  of  liio  ootdoiQiai^  oC 
Ui  PoitoBMwiti  of  Uo  jKphBMtin  hoj^f »  and  to  wiiMitaUu 
iftnyngen  «lio  iiom  tmvQttiqg  m  Fkwiotk  Bfanlrioiondoab 
Imted  wonon  vers  ilao  ailinittiiil  and  otii|^  isr  thaio;  «al 
thon  it  imo  tbst  this  piinoo  in  imU^  o^iojod  bis  ti^  H» 
deieondad,  to  oppaor  atili  ^mitoi;  to  aU  tiiio  ftwitiaritiBa  of 
flooial  dbât  ;  and  ho  diaslavod'  ft  niad  oaoal  in  omtonation  to 
tbo  flnt  mon  of  bit  timo.  Hoteok  a  ^^oaaoroinagtnirialiim 
and  oharmlng  thpao  witiiiHhoinho.ma  diaooaapog;  boseigBod 
thiough  attiaoltoiit  ho  Mt  himadU^  and  ho  mado  himaèlf  ibil 
hy  otheiB,  to  bo  tho  man  of  nndoratanding  par  ezœUoDOO  of  hia 
EmiÀre.  This  ima  hîs  peraonal  aoeptre,  and  ho  vould  not 
hâve  exchanged  it  for  that  of  his  birth.  Hia  handsomo  coonto- 
nance,  his  Inminooa  glance»  the  grave  and  well-modulatadaottnd 
of  his  voice,  his  gestore  of  welooxne  and  candoor,  his  dignity 
respeotful  towards  himsolf  as  towards  others  ;  even  the  intereat 
excited  by  the  precocious  infirmity  cf  a  prince,  Toong  in  hia 
features  and  his  bust,  an  old  man  only  in  his  fbet  ;  the  eoay 
chair  rolled  by  pages,  the  necessity  for  a  borsQwed  arm  for  tho- 
least  movement  in  his  saloon  ;  the  happiness  of  lengthoned 
conversations  visible  in  his  features  ;  ail  impressed  upon  tho 
soûls  of  those  who  weré  admitted  to  his  présence,  a  sentiment 
of  respect  for  the  prince,  and  of  sincère  admiration  for  tho 
man.  Familiarity  and  underatanding  had  moonted  the  thiono, 
and  descended  from  it  again  with  him.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
officiai  réceptions  of  his  court»  he  was  full  of  gestores,  smiles, 
and  words  for  every  one  ;  but  ail  was  royal,  juat,  and  delioato 
in  thèse  gesturea,  in  thèse  amiles,  and  in  thèse  words.  Tho 
présence  of  the  heart  was  equal  to  the  présence  of  the  mind. 
He  ropresented  admirably  andent  royalty  amengst  a  new 
people  ;  he  studied  to  mingle  two  datea,  and  he  socceeded  ; 
he  liked  to  appear  the  man  of  the  new  France,  as  well  as  tho 
king  of  the  old  ;  and  he  won  a  pardon  for  the  auperioril^  of 
his  rank  by  the  superiority  of  his  grâce  and  of  hia  spirit 
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M.  de  Talleyiand  unîted  at  bis  lesidenoe  the  diplomatists» 
tbe  eminent  men  of  the  Revolatkm  and  ^ba  Empire,  who  had 
followed  his  footsteps  to  the  new  reign,  the  yoimg  orators,  or 
the  young  writers  whom  he  desired  to  ma  orer  to  hia  cause, 
and  who  came  to  stady  irom  a£ur,  nnder  this  Teeenred  and 
consummate  courtier»  the  finesse  which  foresees  events,  the 
manœuvres  which  prépare  them,  and  the  andacitj  which 
seizes  upon  them  to  tom  them  to  his  ambition*  M.  de 
TaUeyiand,  like  ail  men  who  are  superior  to  their  work»  had 
always  abundant  time  ht  pleasure,  for  plaj,  and  for  oonver- 
sation.  He  feared  he  loved,  and  he  paid  attention  to  literature 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  afiairs.  No  one  coold  foresee  sooner 
than  he  did  the  genius  of  men  still  unknown,  This  minister 
who  was  thought  to  be  abscMrbed  in  the  cares  of  the  court,  and 
in  the  détails  of  the  administration,  treated  eveiything,  even 
the  most  important  a&ois,  with  négligence,  leflt  much  to  be 
donc  by  chance,  whidi  is  always  at  work,  and  passed  whole 
nights  in  readiog  a  poet,  in  listening  to  an  article,  or  in 
amosing  himself  with  the  conyorsation  of  men  and  women, 
nnoccupied  with  everything  except  wit.  He  had  a  qnick  glanoe 
for  every  man  and  every  thing,  and  was  absttaoted  and  atten- 
tive at  Ûie  same  moment  His  oonvexsation  was  concise,  but 
perfeot,  his  ideas  filtered  by  drops  from  his  lips,  bot  every 
Word  comprised  a  great  meaning.  A  taste  for  epignuns  and 
lively  sallies  bas  been  attributed  to  him,  vduch,  howeTer,  he  did 
not  possesa  His  conversation  had  neither  the  malice  nor  the 
flight  which  the  vnlgar  were  pleased  to  cite,  and  to  admire,  in 
the  borrowed  repartees  made  in  his  name.  He  was,  on  the 
contraxy,  slow,  careless,  natunl,  somewhat  idle  in  expression, 
but  always  infallible  in  précision*  He  had  too  much  nnder- 
standing  to  bave  oocaakm  to  make  any  displi^  of  it:  his 
sentences  were  not  flashes  of  li|^t^  but  condensed 
in  a  few  words 
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Madame  de  Stall  attaetad  maiid  bar iD tiioae  nmiflio 
kd  mit  toao^  ta*  fcai  Aa  amiflwitiiîi  m  honora  lt89. 
aBdanaiitîpadiT^agataattlMMnMQriiarft^    Hapaawajr 

aiuvivuia  of  tlia  OivoiM6t  ov  oi  CuMqrr  ok  wiauaa  of  tua  nniHBlI- 
tational  par^  of  Oa  OoBatiiuairt  AaaaînMy,  of  mw  nqrdialB.  af 
pmioaapoany  ok  anHOfa»oKpoaaitw  wnsanif  oijaaniuMi^ 
dalaa.  Sha  «aa  Hia  ftaoa  of  aU  thaaa  apâniOM  aad  aB  ttaaa 
lal«^  neotialiaad  in  haraaloiai  bjrIhegoodBaai  of  keraaid 
and  bjr  tha  tolamioa  al  har  ganina.  8ha  lofad  aH,  luBausa  rtia 
eomprahended  alL  8ha  waa  alao  miivanally  belofad,  baoaoae 
her  opiniona  hadnafar  baen  hatred»  Imtentlraaiaam,  wliioh  waa 
the  natoial  température  of  her  heart  and  of  her  nord.  Her 
conversation  was  a  noTer-ending  ode,  and  people  preseed  axoond 
her  to  witness  thia  etemal  explosion  of  lofty  ideaa  and  magna- 
nimous  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  inoffensive  éloquence  of  a 
woman.  On  retiring,  their  hearts  were  impassioned  against 
tjrannj,  and  in  &vonr  of  libert^,  genius,  and  unlintited  per- 
spectives of  imagination»  The  génial  hearth  of  this  aaloon 
warmed  up  ail  Europe  again.  Madame  de  Staël  tvaa  tho 
Mirabeau  of  conversation  and  of  literature.  In  her  ezte&ipo- 
rising  she  not  only  exoited  the  révolution  of  France,  but  aie 
révolution  of  the  human  imagination.  A  sublime  and  enwrapt 
delirium  seized  upon  her  audicors.  The  modem  world  had  not 
aeen,  since  the  Sybils,  the  incarnation  of  masculine  genius  under 
the  featurea  of  a  woman.  She  tvas  the  Sybil  of  two  centoriea 
at  once,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth, — of  the  Révolution  in 
her  cradle,  and  of  the  Révolution  near  her  tomb. 

XXIIT. 

Another  voman,  the  daughter  of  an  heroio  Ginmdist,  the 
Duchess  of  Duras,  opened  her  saloon  more  ezcltwively  to  the 
royalists,  to  the  men  of  the  court,  to  the  women  of  wit  and 
beauty  of  the  time,  and  to  the  writers  and  politicians  of  the 
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SalooDS  of  the  DadM«  de  Dons,  md  of  the  PrineeM  de  U  Tremouille. 

monarcbical  BchooL  This  saloon  was  oonsecrated,  above  ail,  by 
the  enthosiasm  of  Madame  de  Doras,  and  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, her  oracle  and  her  fiiend.  She  assembled  around 
him  and  for  him  ail  the  adorera  of  his  talent,  and  ail  the 
servants  of  his  political  ambition.  literatore  was  there 
mingled  with  state  intrigues,  and  verses  and  rumeurs  with 
Speeches.  It  was  at  once  a  cabal  and  an  academy.  This 
saloon  recalled  those  of  the  Fronde,  where  love  and  pœtry, 
women  and  ambitions  statesmen,  entered  into  the  plots  and 
intrigues  of  the  court  Madame  de  Duras  herself  wrote  with 
taste  and  passion.  She  had  inteUect  enongh  to  recognise  and 
to  acbre  genius  in  others.  Mademoiselle  Delphine  Gay,  a 
diild  in  ail  the  flower  of  beanty,  and  in  ail  the  fineshness  of 
her  poetiy»  read  her  first  verses  there. 

XXIV. 

In  the  Faubourg  St  Germain,  the  hotel  of  the  Frinoess 
de  la  Tremouille,  formerly  Princess  of  Tarente,  was  the  centre 
of  union  of  ancient  policy  and  of  andent  litarature,  retumed, 
as  it  were,  firom  exile  with  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  court 
No  one  was  tolerated  there  who  had  been  connected  vrith  the 
times  ;  and  even  Louis  XVIII,  vras  suspected  of  a  mésalliance 
vrith  the  ideas  and  men  of  the  Révolution.  It  was  there 
that  M.  de  Feletz,  M.  de  Bonald,  M.  Ferrand,  M.  de 
Maistie,  M.  Bergasse,  and  the  vnriters  who  were  impla- 
cable against  innovations,  had  their  centre  of  union.  It 
was  there  also  that  the  orators  of  ultra  royalty  and  irreconcil- 
able  émigration  came  to  concert  their  opposition,  to  rail  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  to  long  for  the  reign  of  the  Gonnt  d'Artois,  the 
•nticipated  king  of  the  old  régime. 

Two  other  saloons,  better  attended  with  youthfiil  company, 
were  opened  in  the  same  quarter  to  literary  and  pariiamentaiy 
men,  who  met  or  sought  for  one  another  again  to  enhance  their 
distinction,  and  to  increase  their  popularity.  But  their  great 
attraction  lay  in  the  charma  of  their  young  and  loyely  hostesses, 
the  Dudiees  de  Brog^ie  and  Madame  de  Saint-Aulaire,  who 
were  united  together  by  similarity  of  âge  «id  taste  for  întel> 


tiO  HISTOBX  QF  ^m  «BBTOIUTIOK  [mqb  UL 


iM^a 


8liil»iriio  liid  kMthnm^vplgrhermQllMr  wth  antkniiM» 
ftrgniinL  Bat  h»  cttthniimm,  nar»  pi^at  liha^  thatrf  bag 
anlte;  inm  «siBttt^  TÎitaoaB.  Piety  nnfltiiWiJ.  ths  ndaih 
dKil j  bamitf  of  hflr  failms.  ShBimtliliQtlMlvmiicf  apu# 
tonl  embodiad  in  ta  ttgéliG  figm  of  tiioiig^  Her  hmliinJ, 
dw  Diika  d0  Biof^  «a  aristoont  I7  Uith,  «a  loipamliflt  bf 
•dmwtiQii» end  potiOMiMC a^bliml ipiritthad  éU-  th# twnKligi 
of  important  ùt  a  lel^  and  aa  afKMh-  whieb  partUpated  m 
thèse  three  dasses  of  qpi&ion.  He  coold  noi  UjX  of  being 
aooght  after  by  the  three  parties  wbo  aspired  to  popnlaritf, 
through  his  name  and  bis  merit  An  éloquent  opposition» 
nnder  a  parliamentaiy  govemment,  was  the  part  best  soited  to 
bis  position,— the  attitude  of  the  Greys,  the  Hollands,  and 
the  Fozes,— those  great  patrician  families,  tempered  and  dia> 
ciplined  in  the  cause  of  the  people. 

This  saloon  also  united  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Staël» 
atrangers  of  high  birth,  or  great  distinction,  the  orators  of  tha 
opposition  in  both  Chambers,  the  writers  and  pnblicists  of  the 
joung  génération,  and  some  theoretical  republicana,  wbo  aooom- 
modated  themselves  to  the  times,  and  oonsented  to  defer  their 
hopes.  M.  de  la  Fayette,  a  temporiser,  and  patient  aa  a 
wreok  and  a  stepping-stone,  irequented  thia  saloon.  It  vas  aa 
atmosphère  of  discontent  without  anger,  having  more  the  atti» 
tude  tha*i  the  bittemess  of  opposition.  M.  Guizot  prepared 
himself  there  for  the  tribune  by  political  pamphlets,  which 
dogmatised  too  much  to  more  aie  léelingB.  He  had  thft 
silence  of  préméditation  on  his  lipa,  and  the  aidonr  of  Tolition 
in  his  eyes:  hia  appeaiance  excited  a  piesentiment  of  hia 
future  career.  M.  de  Villemain,  liie  Fontenelle  of  the  âge» 
made  dissertations  there  with  carelesa  scepticism,  which  is  the 
indifférence  of  superiority.  M.  de  Montlosier  adapted  there 
his  aristocratical  paradoxes  to  the  passions  of  the  democracy. 
A  great  toleration  xeîgned  throughout.    A  due  consideratioa 
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Saloon  of  Madame  de  Saint-AoUire. 


*or  men  and  opinions»  for  youth,  the  long  perspective  of  future 
éventa  and  ideas,  literature,  éloquence»  poetry,  and  graceful 
manners,  soared  over  and  tempered  ail.  It  resembled  the 
dawning  illusions  of  youthful  rulers,  or  a  aaloon  of  Girondists 
before  their  triumph  and  their  destruction.  Many  men,  dea- 
tined  for  ambition,  for  glory,  or  for  miafortune,  elbowed  each 
other  there  before  they  separated  to  pursue  their  dififerent 
routes.    It  might  be  called  the  hait  before  a  battle» 

XXVI. 

The  same  men  and  women  met  agaîn  at  the  résidence  of 
Madame  de  Saint- Aulaire,  the  friend  of  the  Dnchess  de  Broglie, 
and  like  her,  in  the  splendour  of  life,  of  beauty,  and  of  wit 
But  this  saloon,  less  polidcal,  admitted  ail  persons  of  acquired 
superioritj,  or  great  promise  in  liteniture  and  art  Party 
politics  were  obliterated  on  entering  it.  High  birth  and  roy- 
alist  opinions  mingled  there  with  récent  distinction  and  libéral 
doctrines  ;  and  nothing  was  coorted  but  personal  eminence  and 
élégance  of  ideas.  It  was  the  congress  of  national  wit,  neur 
tralised  in  a  Parisian  mansion  by  the  charma  of  a  distingnished 
woman.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  Dnchess  de  Dino,  his  nièce, 
a  favourite  étranger,  beautiful  and  depressed,  like  a  star  of  the 
sky  of  Ossian  ;  M.  de  Barante,  M.  de  Goizot,  M.  Yillemain, 
M.  de  Saint-Aulaire,  M.  de  Forbin,  M.  Beugnot,  a  man  of  éru- 
dition, anecdotic  and  diffusive  ;  the  Bertins,  men  of  reserved 
and  scrutiniaing  intellect  ;  the  Cousins,  the  Sismondis,  with 
many  others,  philosphers,  historians,  poets,  publicists — there 
perpetually  exchanged  with  one  another  applause  and  émula- 
tion— thoee  préludes  of  glory  which  yooth  inhale  in  mnrmurs 
from  the  lipe  of  beautiful  women.  It  carried  back  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  second  birth  of  a  17th  century,— still  more  en> 
larged  and  ennobled  by  the  teeath  of  liberty. 

XXVIL 

Another  woman,  remarkable  for  attractive  charma  and  for 
aerious  gracefulness  of  mind»  Madame  de  Meotcalm.  siater  of 


6Slft  BI810BT  «r  THS  BISIOBATIDlf  [MWUL 


«iir« 


the  Duke  of  BictigKWi  «tteA  ia  — illfir  a— dJwm^iijI 

ehttTfvlj»  tbe  polltittil  nMtMd  writm  of  Ae-nodcnto  p«r^ 

of  the  ReBtaitkiL    Hlar  ilnow  itisvfcsqdettled  hy  M>  Lrial^ 

a  mm  of  antiqo»  c—âoar,  aiiihylfcPiiidi  Boty» theowrtwF, 

iftm0r,«id  dipioBM*fat,>^<i»t«it  Athwriwi  AMhiniw,  long»- 

flad  in  Û»  dwMuai  rfPr— !■,  «ad  leCurniiig  to  Ma  nalîfe  ■pa,  t» 

0dMMiieinMiBwtttii>d<riildp>ftrfimbiMri 

ragnandoâtbmiQffaiiOinieQnBttrt  alaalijOafod'Iiiâik* 

tined,  by  the  diaim  and  ébfaliim  of  his  mii^ 

to  the  cause  ofOreaoe,  andtodieiikllieattenq^loieetorefaflrtD 

tiberty.    ManhalMannoiitiiiiiig^edintfatfaeparlytbeÉriiigoa 

Us  handeonie  fietoiea  the  |^own  e<  •  ddèetÎBa  ftom  doty  end 

f liendehip— Ikom  what  he  had  thongkt  a  dn^  aoperior  to  aU 

friendahip  and  ail  gratitude— homamtj  ;  and  yîbo  had  aaid  to 

Louis  XVIII.  when  he  aaked  of  him  the  life  of  Manhal  Ney, 

hlB  companion  in  arma,  *'  Ton  owe  it  to  me,  for  I  hâve  given 

you  more  than  life.*'    Then  there  were  M.  Hjde  de  Neimlle,  a 

libéral  rojalist,  making  efforts  to  retain,  in  eqoal  Ioto,  libertj, 

and  chiyaliy — that  chiTaliy  of  nations  which  he  socoeeded  in 

imitating  onlj  in  bis  own  heart  ;  M.  Mole,  who  migbt  bave  sat 

to  Van  D  jcke  for  the  portrait  of  a  statesman,  young  and  pensive, 

but  who  bore  upon  bis  lips  too  many  smiles  for  too  many  for* 

tanes  ;  M.  Pasquier,  of  parliamentaiy  birtb,  of  cnltivated  mind» 

universal  aptitude,  fluent  language,  full  convictions,  feithf^l 

only  to  the  élégances  of  wit  and  to  the  aristocraoy  of  sentiments  ; 

M.  Meunier,  son  of  the  celebrated  constituent  of  that  name,  a 

ilong  time  private  secretary  of  Napoléon,  always  respectful  to  hiar 

memory,  who  had  joined  the  Bourbous,  becanse  they  oonstituted 

the  govemment  required  by  the  oountiy,— just  in  bis  under^ 

standing,    stodious,  modest,    and  indefiitigable,  having  the 

warmth  of  ûiendship  and  gmtitude  in  his  heart,  the  Socratio 

raillery  in  his  amile,  and  the  serions  giaœs  of  a  statesman  in 

his  conversation.     Tbis  assembly,  where  literatuie  mingled- 

evexy  evening  with  politics,  was  the  sohool  for  statesmen. 

XXVIII. 

M.  Casimir  Périer,  M.  Laffitte,  and  some  other  new  men, 
rich  and  inflœntîal,  leceived,  in  their  manaioini  im  the  othef  • 
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M.  Beranger,  Canmer  DeUvigiM,  aad  otber  poets  of  Fnmce. 

side  of  the  Seine,  the  remains  of  the  Repoblic  and  of  the  Empire. 
Disappointed  ambition  and  irreooncilable  discontent  began  to 
ferm  there  the  nncleos  of  that  bitter  opposition,  in  which  regret 
for  fiillen  despotism  and  longing  for  the  Repablic,  bj  a  oontnir 
diction  which  homan  nature  explains*  mingled  together  under 
the  name  of  liberalism,  in  their  animosi^  against  the  aris-^ 
'  tocracy  and  the  Bourbons,  There  first  began  to  nnfold  itaelf 
the  £Gune«  yeiled  in  the  commencement,  bat  soonbeoome  popu- 
kr,  of  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  of  French  literature, 
Beranger,  a  tanefnl  tribune.  like  ail  independent  minds» 
Beranger  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  tyranny,  and  he  had  pro- 
tested  in  yerse,  the  soûl  of  the  poet,  against  oppression.  His 
genius,  eminentlj  of  plebian  accent,  thoughof  aristocratical  élé- 
gance, WBS  equally  republican  as  his  heart  The  Empire  ought 
to  hâve  loused  his  indignation  as  the  great  apostacy  of  the 
republican  army;  but  Beranger,  still  a  greater  patriot  than 
republican,  and  more  affected  at  the  ruin  of  his  country,  than 
the  ruin  of  his  opinions,  had  onlj  seen  the  blood  of  the  braye» 
and  the  buming  of  the  cabins  of  his  countiy.  Dnring  the  in- 
Tasion,  his  pity  and  his  anger  had  conquered  his  répugnance  to 
the  Empire  ;  he  forgot  the  tjrant  of  a  people,  and  onlj  saw  in 
him  the  chief  of  a  warlike  nation.  And  besides,  with  générons 
hearts,  the  fall  abeolved  eveiything.  The  déposition  of  Napo^ 
leon  had  obtained  for  him  the  pardon  of  the  poet  Chateaubriand 
Tras  worth  an  armj  to  the  Bourbons  ;  Beranger  was  to  be  worth 
a  whole  people  to  Bonapartism.  Bouget  to  lisle,  in  1789,  had 
impelied  battalions  to  the  firontiers  bj  the  "Marseillaise;** 
Beranger  was  destined  to  incite  tfiooaands  <rf  aonls  to  oppositioa 
bj  his  poetical  ballads. 

XXIX. 

Casimir  Delavigne,  Etienne,  Jooj,  Beiyamin  Constant» 
Lemercier,  Amault,  ail  the  poets,  ail  the  disdplined  writers» 
endowed,  patented  with  gloij  throogh  the  empire,  and  ail  thos» 
who  dÎBliked  the  Bourbons  ûidthe  aristocracj,  firequented  thèse 
plebian  saloons.  Toung  men  of  tdentwere  already  noticed  there» 
who  paid  court  to  their  opinions,  and  who  had  predestined  them- 
sdves  to  beoome  the  writen,  the  osntony  and  the  oonsolarmen 


M4  Burtrar  ov  t&b  nvTMcrsni        [«iMKift: 


irf  the  «ommoMllj  «d^r  dii  MBptn  ét'Ùié  Bah»  étMaaiii»- 
In  iMt  nimbar  M.^  TMm  ml  H*.  Mlgnol^  tm  yaaag  mm 
ftoni  Um  Boiitht  unitod  1i]r  ftiwvIiWp'  cwl  ^  liops»  lM||ftti  to 
ngmdiM  tfaemMhos  l^ttoMf  lriitoiUd«BapaliâMl  dbtehoc 
Thajr  iraoi  iMok  to  te  oU  Sivéiatisii,  d»  rb^ 

eoane  In  the  dbtotlota  «ff  Mfir  QBML 

Nam«ioii8j(HifiMkfi«9  ftngj^lmgwiA 
00  iMumera  ikf  liw  tiingiMt'  i^ticiw  linicdi  Iwgto  tO'dîfido 
Fmwe;  kit  Umm  ooaifaiii nM  «t  Hiat  tima te Hpon  h«ni]^ 
liie  bittqmm,  tlié  myt,  lai  flia  inBJt,irlnch  t>y  eontuotet; 
m  Ibw  wmtht  kter,  in  te  MiiMrrt^  à  Man^nP^n 
Bettantkni,  «ni  in  te  Ooniirtwmir,  tte  foMi  ef  aU  te  mw 
rowB,  ail  tha  nsantmant,  and  ail  te  azaggàiationa  of  the 
loyalista.  Publio  opinion,  as  jet  mild  and  eonoiliating,  da- 
manded,  eqaally  with  te  cemonliip,  a  certain  modération,  and 
a  certain  eleganœ,  even  in  the  hostîlitiea  of  te  two  parties. 
The  only  arma  they  at  thia  time  uaed  were  epigrams,  which 
tey  were  speedilj  to  change  for  weapons  of  vengeance. 

XXX. 

It  was  not  te  republîoan,  bat  te  Napoléon  and  militarf 
faction  which  began  te  war  with  the  preciptation,  the  impru- 
dence, and  the  animoeity  of  a  party  which  woold  not  acknow- 
ledge  its  defeat 

The  diTorced  Empress  Joséphine  lived  retired  and  hononred 
at  Mahnaison, — a  étranger,  not  to  te  tears,  bat  to  the  impla- 
cable bittemess  of  her  fUlen  grandeor.  The  Qoeen  Hortense, 
daoghter  of  this  Empress  and  of  the  Marqais  de  Beaahamais,. 
could  not  recondle  herself  to  te  retirement  and  obscuritj  to 
which  she  was  condemned  by  the  répudiation  of  her  mother, 
the  séparation  frbm  her  bnsband,  Loois,  broter  of  Napoléon, 
and  King  of  HoUand,  and  finally  te  &11  cl  Napoléon,  sole 
axithor  of  ail  thèse  fortonea,  which  he  was  deatîned  to  drog 
down  with  himself.  Accostomed  to  te  ad(»action  of  te  im- 
périal court,  which  her  title  cl  the  Empeior*s  step-daoghter» 
and  the  sovereign's  paternal  ûtYour,  assured  to  her,  Queen 
Hortense  waa  deaivoua  (tf  eigoying  it  erem  after  hia  abdication. 
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MedingB  ai  lh«  leâdmceof  Qoeco  HorteoM. 

8he  had  employed  the  magie  of  her  name,  tfae  prestige  of  her 
BoaTenin,  and  the  infliwmw  of  her  grâces  on  the  Ëmperor 
Alexander,  to  indnoe  this  prince  to  obtain,  or  reqnire  in  her 
fiiToiir,  irom  Louis  XVIIL»  the  tîtle  of  Dnchess  of  Saint-Leo, 
the  presenratûm  of  her  riohes,  and  her  reâdenoe  at  Paris,  or  in 
her  royal  retreat  of  Saint-Leo.  8he  had  beoome,  for  the  miU- 
taiy  youth  of  the  Empire,  the  tolerated  idol  of  Niqpdleonism, 
still  forther  adored  miider  the  featores  of  a  iPoman«  beaotifal, 
jroong,  intellectnal,  and  impassioned.  AU  the  yoong  offioers 
of  the  £mperor*8  military  hoosdiold» — ail  the  poets,  ail  the 
writers  who  continiied  fùthibl  to  thîs  gloiy,  or  who  wished  to 
dévote  themselTes  to  the  worahip  of  a  greatness  lathereclipsed 
than  altogether  bamshed,  assembled  at  the  résidence  of  Qoeen 
Hortense.  It  was  firom  thenoe  that  mate  showered  npon  the 
Bourbons,  and  their  saperannnated  servants,  those  popnkr 
songs  and  élégies  of  ^ly,  those  railleries,  epigrams,  caricatures, 
and  sayingSf  struck  off  like  medab  of  scom  and  hatred,  which 
were  drcnlated  açiongst  the  populace  and  the  army  to  piopa- 
gâte  there  the  conspiracy  of  contempt.  It  was  fin>m  thence  idso 
that  emanated  the  last  sighs  of  the  filial  passion  of  a  yoong 
woman  ùa  him  who  had  created  her  gruideor  and  h^  power, 
and  the  first  hints  of  his  retum,— to  reach  Napoléon  in  the 
Isle  of  Elbe,  and  to  carry  him  the  symptoms  of  the  military 
ooDspiracy  idiidi  ma  hatching  for  him  onder  the  semblanoe  of 
an  affection  porely  filiaL  In  this  goest-chamber  of  the  impérial 
wfMrahip,  love,  literatore,  poetry,  the  arts,  the  intimacy  of  so- 
detj,  conrersational  confidence,  réminiscences  ci  the  past,  and 
wanderings  of  memory,  leant  still  leas  to  literatore  than  to 
conspira^* 

XXXL 

.  Bot  vfhile  this  opposition  of  fomily,  of  women,  of  yoong 
efficers,  and  of  eourtiers  withoot  mastecs»  was  thos  lîMrming 
in  the  residenee  o£  Queen  Hortense  at  Saint-Leo,  coût 
against  coort,  an  opposition  more  rosorved,  more  patriotio,  and 
more  national,  showed  itseîf  at  Paris  in  the  popolar  writings  ci 
Camoi  and  of  Fooché,  which  were  eireolated  in  piofoaioii 
amongst  the  peo{^ 


^888  mjBtomt  m  TBà  WÊmMJcnm       t^ookii* 


r:  Oamot,  «.  TCpoUiQM^  tho-*^iU  «ifltoi,  ihè  ttîn  ûOê, 
hÊùÊmbhb  MB  mon  ■oimle  maà  moÊ^  nâot  fa  Mi  ^fawi, 

.cnltusttre.  Heini  MtoflbMdiniintemiB^  wrtloi^tiD 
tiw  lairt  moBiaoliAflB  Ai  iiipitiiM-.iwë totiwhigti te  flill» 
«ttd  hImh  tbi  «mi  d  Ui  «Nmtij  U|^  ba  iiiiaA  19  IhtoQgli 
tte.peiaof  ûmrioftwidillM^MMcf  IteEmp^  Hé  kid 
dflCsiiâii  Aiit««p«idielNihMaic«r  Bélgauiali0iaMrlli«r 
VtBÊifDB  vfaioh  ntA  stÉnoid»  Hning  ntmiid  to  fuis  ^witli  s 
modint  fUMjp  fai  liid  foiBirf  mi  iiliBiili  ot  tho  iwoniiiiftd 
âia  daageis  Ukity  to  te  ÎMiindl^  oleraiiAtlMte 

literty.  Hahid  feigotten  lifa  oim  py<y  iatortiti  to  néloome 
a  Beetoration  witih  jostioB  if  not  nith  &voiir.  No  doabt  Oamot 
bore  on  his  namo  tha  indeUUa  etain,  in  the  eyei  of  tlia  biother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  of  hia  vota  for  death  in  tha  santenoa  of  the 
King  ;  and  the  Btill  more  inefiGauseabla  atain  of  his  nominal 
responsibility  in  the  sangoinaiy  proscriptions  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safetj.  He  had  sat  Ûiere  bj  the  aide  of  Robespierre 
and  of  Saint-Just  ;  but  every  one  knew  in  France  that  this 
apparent  complicity  of  Camot  had  ooneealed  a  deap  anmitj 
against  his  sanguinary  colleagues,  and  that  in  this  committee  of 
goTemment  he  had  held  not  the  axe  of  the  ConTontion,  but 
the  sword  which  defended  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdonu  'It 
yma  still  further  reooUected  that  Camot,  some  months  later,  had 
Deen  proscribed  as  a  partisan  of  re^okitionaiy  modération,  and 
even  "was  suspected  of  complicity  with  thosa  who  conspired  for 
Jie  re^stablishment  of  a  oonstitutional.soTareîgntj.  He  had 
only  escaped  the  hatred  of  the  extrême  men  of  the  ConTention, 
by  flight  and  voluntary  exile  firom  his  countiy,  and  he  had  never 
oonsented  to  bend  under  Bonaparte.  From  ail  thèse  considéra- 
tions Camot  ei^ojed,  at  that  time,  an  ascendancy  orèr  ail  parties 
•—indulgence  from  the  royalists,  the  esteam  of  tha  moderatea, 
and  popularity  with  tha  republicans.    His  voica  iras  an  oracle. 

XXXII. 

He  ventured  to  itiake  it  heard,  with  a  manly  liberty  which 
charmed  some,  and  with  a  boldncss  of  défiance  that  roosod  tho 
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Canioi's  pamphlet. 


indignation  of  othere  He  dared,  in  his  manifesto,  to  reproach 
irith  the  marder  of  Louis  XVI.,  not  the  republicans,  bat  the 
lojalists. 

**  The  inviolabilitj  of  the  royal  person,**  he  said,  '*  conld 
not  stop  the  jndgea.  Louis  XVI.  was  no  longer  the  Eing  <tf 
France  when  he  was  sentenced.  Besides,  should  not  this 
inviolabilitj  hâve  limita  ?  Should  it  equally  protect  the  legiti- 
mate  sovereign  and  the  usurper?  Shall  we  look  upon  those 
princes  as  sacred  and  inviolable  to  whom  nothing  is  inviolable 
or  sacred  ?  Il  is  power  that  décides  eveiything  ;  and  it  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Jacobins  should  hâve 
been  in  the  right  at  first,  the  Directory  afterwards,  then  Bonar 
parte,  and,  finally,  the  Bourbons,  whose  iamily  had  been 
already  in  the  right  once  before  dnring  nine  centuries.  But 
since  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  real  right  without 
power,  we  must  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Bourbons 
shall  not  lose  theirs,  and  still  more  that  one  part  of  this  force 
ahall  not  be  tumed  against  the  other. 

*  To  pardon  ail,  to  leave  to  every  one  his  employments  and 
bis  honours,  to  continue  in  the  Senate  men  who  would  not 
flatter,  not  to  exclude  from  secondary  employments  those  who 
may  hâve  been  led  astray  by  an  excessive  love  for  liberty  ;  to 
honour  the  military,  and  not  to  bave  the  air  of  pardoning  them 
iheir  impious  victories, — this  is  what  onght  to  be  done.  And 
what  bas  been  done  ?  Of  ail  that  bears  the  name  of  patriot 
they  bave  made  an  antagcmist  population,  in  the  midst  of 
another  to  which  they  bave  indiscreetly  given  a  splendid  pré- 
férence. If  you  would  now  appear  at  the  court  with  distinction, 
take  care  you  do  not  say  that  you  are  one  of  those  twenty-five 
millions  of  dtizens  who  bave  defended  their  oountry  with  some 
courage  against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy,  because  you  will  be 
told  that  thèse  twenty-five  millions  of  pretended  cidzens  are 
twen^-five  millions  of  rebels,  and  that  thèse  pretended  enemiea 
bave  always  been  frieuds.  Say,  on  the  oontrary,  that  you  bave 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Chouan,  or  a  Vendéen,  or  a  refugee, 
or  a  Cossack,  or  an  Englishman;  or,  finally,  that  baving 
remained  in  France,  jou  bave  only  solicited  places  undar  the 


mmnti «Ud ban  (VMedsd  âal 
in  order  tha  battv  to  latM^  Hum,  tuà  A»  woaun  ta  poU 
theindowtt.  Thata,  indead,  jour  flcÛitr  «iU  beknJtd  to  tb» 
skin:  rbairOl  ««Mif*  Aé  wnaaM  MUtitta  ' 
Boi  tlÊaetàaatta  ■nmmi^  Aott  ail  th»  nçsl  ùaOj."- 

yyiHJHf, 

ÏMidU  «M  darinoik  la  tadMitn  el  Oano^  bot  irfdi  aOw 
viam,  to  poMMB  hiiualf  oDoe  no»  <rf  •  aptôM  o(  pdîM  nfa»» 
ti7  OTMT  pnblio  apiidao.  H*  «EODoditi^y  madrted.  nm»  fat 
mmimaeript^  âaâ  aonto  printad,  a  aerÎM  of  Isttm  mnaouig  far 
the  Bonrbotu.  He  •ddressed  th«  King  ts  plempotentiwy  ai 
ths  Revotntion,  tretdng;  ts  between  equalt,  witfa  tbe  cnwii, 
disdaiuing,  accusing,  and  msultiitg  the  memben  of  the  ooort  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  peurmg  fbrtb  the  threats  of  a.  ■eoond  Reign  of 
Terror,  fawmng  apon  the  king  alone,  and  oBning  ta  atnko  a 
bargftin  with  the  Restoratioii. 

Thèse  letters  of  Fooché  had  &  diâierent,  bnt  Btill  an  immense 
efiect  upon  puhlic  opinion.  Camot  was  eeteemed,  and  Fonchfi 
was  despised  ;  bat  people  were  pi^ndiced  in  favonr  of  hia  pro- 
found  abilitf.  Ha  was  thonght  to  be  the  eecret  dictator  of  the 
revolutionai;  party,  becanse  he  boldly  assamed  tbe  tone  and 
attitude.  He  vras  known  still  to  bold  the  Btrings  bj  which 
the  old  police  were  moved,  and  which  had  nerer  been  entirelj 
broken  even  in  hia  exile.  No  one  thonght  he  woold  speak 
Bo  boldlj,  if  he  did  not  feel  himaelf  eo  atning  ;  and  this 
Btrength  was  estimated  acoording  to  hia  boldneas.  It  was  fiir- 
ther  known  thst  be  had  private  conférences  «nd  poUtical  inti- 
nuiciea  with  some  mon  who  eiùo^ed  the  bidden  familiari^  of 
the  Count  d'Artois,  and  with  M.  de  Blacaa  himaelfl  He 
began  also  to  practise  on  the  Bonaportists.  Thia  tripla  part 
he  was  plaj'ing,  and  whioh  oonid  onl^  be  explained  hj  the  im- 
portance which  thèse  différent  parties  attached  to  him,  made 
Fouchè's  letters  a  scandai  to  aome,  to  others  an  enigma,  bat 
«u  event  to  alL 
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XXXIV, 

The  Eîng  did  not  tox  bimself  àboat  thèse  symptoms  :  he 
listened  nnthout  anger,  and  looked  withont  préjudice»  on  the 
men  of  the  repablican  partj  the  most  compromised.  He  did 
nott  consider  them  as  irreooncilable  with  the  re-establishinent 
of  his  honse  in  France.  He  accepted,  and  he  eren  sooght 
for  the  opportunitj,  on  ail  occasions,  to  enter  into  confidential 
relations  with  them,  and  appeared  to  lend,  not  onlj  at- 
tention, bat  crédit  to  their  counsels.  Thèse  men,  on  their 
aide,  called  to  mind  a  certain  complidtj  of  ideas  between  the 
prince  and  themselyes  at  the  commencement  of  the  ReTolution. 
Seeking  to  confinû  in  his  heart  the  political  amnesty  that  he 
owed  them,  throogh  a  certain  private  and  personal  faYoor,  thej 
drew  nigh  to  him  in  secret,  and  did  not  cease  to  answer  to  him 
for  the  Bevolation^  if  he  only  consented  to  let  himself  hê 
directed,  or  onlj  enlightened  bj  them. 

XXXV. 

Barras  was  one  of  thèse  ;  one  of  the  most  noted  wrecks  of 
the  Kepablic,  and  of  the  heroes  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  the 
sayionr  of  the  Convention  against  the  Jacobins  of  Robespierre, 
a  preponderating  member  of  the  ezecatiTo  Directoiy,  and  the 
aathor  of  Bonaparte*s  fortune,  which  was  overtumed  by  thia 
soldier  whom  he  had  elevated,  who  had  become  the  enemj  of 
the  usurper  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  still 
a  regidde,  and  bj  this  title  odious,  though  necessaiy  to  the 
Bourbons.  The  instinct  of  a  common  hatred  against  Bonaparte, 
and  of  a  common  defence  against  the  pariy  of  the  exiled 
Emperor,  ought  to  unité  the  court  and  Barras.  This  old 
director  was  of  illustrions  birth;  and  a  noble  origin  always 
leayes  a  certain  relationship  of  the  heart  between  a  gentleman 
and  the  throne  even  that  he  bas  oTertnmed.  Blood  struggles 
against  opinions,  and  sometimes  triumphs  over  them;  but,  at 
ail  eyents,  it  brings  one  back  to  the  reooUections  of  early  lile. 
Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Count  d'Artois  bad,  throu^^  M.  4o 


Himnr  «rtn Mno«*Tiox. 


BImu  ud  V.  i»  BngK  indinet  «mfawiiow  with  Buna. 
Thoas  oU  wTolurtanirti  lai  <t<nqlJ  OTignmti  «ndiMTOarad, 
in  good  fcJQ»,  to  oonw  la  m  anfaiftiHHng;  but  tbqr  ^«Aa  not 
tfaa  no»  bngnagat  ikmr  eaM  aat  aamiaihaud  aaÂ  oUur. 
!Iliea»  oon&maaa  batwaan  tka  ooaz^ -ÏOBahC  and  Banaa 
nnaJMdwitbgatnanlttnâwynBniiiMnt  Ibe  nagaoùtna 
noipnMallf  ofiiwedwbat  no  lan^  bahMigadto  tfiainy— Fmiidii 
aad  Banaa,  iha  Barolnlioii,  «biob  bad  long  bcAim  saaâpad  ODt  «f 
tiMir  haïkb;  tha  Eag  and  M.  da  Blaou,  tha  gmigiiàtian.  anl 
tbe  oowrtw-nTaliitkm,  «fakk  tt  ina  no  kogtK  paanble  br  thaa 


alfeadj  avaapiiig  aaaj  aaeh  of  ÛMaa  pavadoia  paititafran 
ita  pUoa.  Ona  paitj  alona  de^rooud,  mi  apringug  op 
oetween  tha  tira,  aad  wa»  going  to  submerge  tham  under  tha 
moat  audden  and  tha  nuat  imsùtâble  militaiy  ratolation  thot 
the  annals  of  the  world  bad  ever  displajred;  &r  nhan  Cssar 
passed  tiie  Rubioon  to  go  aod  deatioj  the  Republia,  he  coiv 
ducted  300,000  Romans  ngaiost  Borna;  but  Napoléon  ouljr 
brought  bis  name  and  the  shadow  of  bis  victories  to  overUim 
the  work  of  Europe,  aad  to  re-conqaar  bis  cooatrj. 

We  eball  defer  this  narraUTO  to  anetbar  Tolome.  to  coq- 
ooDUBta  lu  gnodeoT  and  iotarest  in  me  limited  dnma 
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Development,  and  a  full  Grammar.  By  W.  G.  Fowler,  M.A. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $1  60  ;  Sheep,  $1  76. 

Bistory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

By  William  H.  Pskscott,  Esq.  3  fols.  8?o,  half  Calf,  $7  60  ; 
Sheep  extra,  $6  76  ;  Muslin,  $6  00. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 

With  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror,  Hernando  Cortex,  and  a  Viev9 
of  the  Ancient  Mexican  Civilisation.  By  William  H.  Paascorr, 
Esq.  Portrait  and  Maps.  a  vols.  8vo,  half  CaU;  %7  60  ;  Sheep 
extra,  $6  76  ;  Muslin,  $6  00. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Pera. 

With  a  Preliminary  view  of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  By 
W.LLiAM  H.  Pskscott,  Esq.  Portraits,  Maps,  dcc.  2  vols.  8vo, 
bilf  Calf,  $6  00;  Sheep  extra,  $4  60  ;  Muslin,  $4  00. 

Bii>graphical  and  Critical  Miscellanies. 

Contai ning  Notices  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  tbe  Amencan 
Novelist. — Asylum  for  the  Blind. — Irving's  Conquest  of  Grenada. 
— Cervantes. — Sir  W.  Scott. — Cbauteaubriand's  English  Litera* 
tare.—Banciofl's  United  States. — Madame  Calderon*s  Life  in 
Mexico.— Molière. — Italian  Narrative  Poetry. — Poetry  and  Ro- 
mance of  the  Italians. — Scottish  Song. — Da  Ponte's  Observa- 
tions. By  William  H.  PsssooTT,  Esq.  Portrait.  8vo^Muai'o, 
•2  00;  Sheep  extra,  $2  26  ;  half  Calf,  $2  60. 

Past,  Présent,  and  Future  of  the  Republic. 

By  Alpbomsb  vw  Lamastutb.  12mo,  Mualin,  60  cents  ;  Paper, 
37i  cents. 

The  War  with  Mexico 

By  R.  8.  RiPLBY,  U.S.A.  With  Mapt,  Plans  of  Battles,  dto.  2 
vols.  121110^  MusUn,  «4  00  ;  Sheep.  «4  60  ;  half  Calf,  $6  00 


4      Valuable  Works  an  Biography  and  HiUory. 
The  Conquest  of  Canada. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Hochelaga.*'    %  voit.  ISmo,  MosUn,  •'  70. 

History  of  the  Confessional. 

By  JoHir  HiNKY  Hopuns.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Venuont.  I2mo,  Mq»> 
lio,  $1  00. 

Dark  Scènes  of  History. 

By  O.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.     12mo,  Paper,  7o  cents  ;  Muslin,  tl  00. 

Library  of  American  Biography. 

Edited  by  Jarbo  Spabks,  LL.D.  Portraits,  &c.  10  vols.  12mo, 
Muslin,  97  50.  Each  volume  aold  separately,  if  desired,  priée 
75  cents. 

Gieseler's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

From  the  Foarth  Edition,  revised  and  amended.  Translated  f rom 
the  German,  by  Samubl  Davidson,  LL.D.  Vols.  L  and  IL  8vu, 
Muslin,  93  00. 

History  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 

From  its  Organization  in  1816  to  the  Présent  Time.  By  Rot. 
W,  P.  Strickland.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Ricb, 
and  a  Portrait  of  Hon.  Elias  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  tirst  Président  of 
the  Society.    8vo,  Clolh,  SI  50  ;  Sheep,  SI  75. 

Biographical  History  of  Conj^ess  : 

Comprising  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  logcther  with  a  History  of  Internai  Improvements  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  Présent  Time.  By 
Henry  G.  Wheelkr.  With  Portraits  and  Fac-similé  Autographe. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $3  00  per  Volume. 

Schinitz's  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus,  A.D.  193. 
With  Questions,  by  J.  Robson,  B.A.     18mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth, 

and  the  Court  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  MâS* 
Pardok.  lUustrated  with  numerous  Engravings,  Portraits,  âtc 
2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  50. 

History  of  the  Girondists  ; 

Or,  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the  French  Révolution. 
By  A.  DK  Lamartinb.  From  unpublished  Sources.  3  vols.  12mo, 
Muslin,  $2  10. 

Josephus's  Complète  Works. 

A  new  Translation,  by  Rev.  Robert  Tratll.  D.D.  With  Notes, 
Explanatory  Essays,  <fec.,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  Il- 
lustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  Publishing  in  Monlhly  Num- 
bers,  8vo,  Paper,  25  cents  each. 

History  of  the  French  Révolution. 

By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Newly  Revised  by  the  Author,  with  In- 
dex, dcc     2  vols.  I2mo,  Muslio,  S2  00. 


ValuabU  Works  on  Biographp  ii$id  Hislarp.      6 
Letters  and  Speeohes  of  GiomwelL 

With  ElacidatkNM  and  eonneeting  Nanattve.  By  T.  Gaslti.b. 
3  Tula.  13mo,  Mualio,  SS  00. 

Life  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Lilb  and  Religioas  Opinions  of  Madamn  Gnjon  :  together  widi 
pome  Account  of  the  Personal  Hiatory  and  Religioaa  Opinions  o* 
Archbishop  Fenelon.  By  T.  C.  Upham.  8  you.  13nio,  MoslUi 
$3  00. 

Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma. 

Includinff  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religions  Expéri- 
ence.   Togetber  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  il- 
kistrate  tbe  Doctrine  of  Holiness.    By  T.  0.  Upsam.    ISmOy  Mus 
lin,  60  cenu  ;  Mnslin,  gilt  edges,  60  cenU. 

Homes  and  Haonts  of  the  British  Foets. 

By  William  Howirr.  With  nameroos  lUnsuations.  3  toIs. 
13mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

History  of  Wonderful  Liventions. 

lUustrated  by  nomerous  Engra? ings.  13ino,  Mualin,  76  cents  ; 
Paper,  60  cents. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  ; 

Inclnding  Speeohes  and  Addresses.  Edited,  with  a  Piefsce  and 
Memoir,  by  Ho  sac  a  Gkxslbt.  With  Portrait.  8fo,  Mualin, 
$160. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

History  of  tbe  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  tbe  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  the  three  great  European  Powers,  Spain,  France,  and 
Oreat  Britain  ;  and  the  subséquent  Occupation,  Settlement,  and 
Extension  of  Civil  OoTemment  by  the  United  States,  untU  the 
year  1846.  By  Joua  W.  Moiram,  Esq.  Maps.  8  Tola.  8to, 
Mualin,  $6  00  ;  Sheep,  $6  60. 

Southey's  Life  of  John  Wesley  ; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  With  Notes  by  the  late 
Sanubl  t.  Colbeidob,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Cbar- 
acter  of  John  Wealey,  by  the  late  ALsxANDaa  Knox,  Esq.  Ed 
ited  by  the  Rbt.  CuAaLBs  C.  Southby,  M.A.  Second  American 
Edition,  with  Notes,  dtc,  by  the  ReT.  Danum.  CoasT,  A.M.  3 
f  ola.  13mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Pictorial  History  of  England* 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  aa  a  History  of  the  King- 
dom,  down  to  the  Reign  of  George  HI.  Profusely  lllustrated 
with  maoy  Hundred  Engrarings  on  Wood  of  Monumental  Rec- 
orda; Coins;  Ciril  and  Military  Costume;  Doroestic  Buildings, 
Fumittnne,  and  Omamenu  ;  Cafthedrala  and  oiher  great  Wonu 
of  Arehiteciure  ;  Sports  and  other  Illustrations  of  Manners  ;  Me- 
ehanical  luTeotions;  Portraits  of  Eminent  Penons;  and  re- 
BarkaMe  Hiatorical  Scènes.  4  toIs.  impérial  8to,  Mualin,  $14  00  & 
Sheep  extra,  $16  00  ;  half  Calf  $16  00, 


Diplomatio  and  Offidal  Papen  of  Daniel  Web- 

mr,  whlla  Bmtmnf  U  State.  Wtth  Fwtnit.  9fo.  ICnUa. 
•176. 

Life  of  the  GheraUer  BayanL 
Hiftory  of  Eniopei 

Fron  tlMi  Opawiamiament  of  the  Frendi  Reroliitkm  fai  ITW  i» 
thd  naalOTittoa  of  Um  Bouboiw  in  1816.  fir  Aboixbald  Au- 
to», F.IL8.  b  ■MttioD  to  tbo  Notas  on  Cteptor  LXXVL, 
wliieh  eoneot  tbo  «non  of  tbo  originl  wwk  oonoeraiof  tk& 
Uaitod  Staloo,  •  ooo&mio  Analjtioal  ladez  hM  boes  appôidod 
'  to  tUi  Anoriewi  Edaioii.  4  voli.  arob  Mulia»  $4  75;  Sheep 
eztia«t6  00. 

BosweU'B  life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnscm. 

lodoôkif  A-fMnialofaToiirtotiMHobfidoo.  With  nmnenMn 
AdditioiM  and  Notes,  bj  Joair  W.  Cbobb,  LL.D.  A  dow  Edi- 
tion, entirelT  re?  ised,  with  mooh  ndditional  Matter.  Portrait 
S  Yols.  Bvo,  Mnslin,  fS  76  ;  Slieep,  98  00. 

Life  and  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

With  Reports  and  otber  Writings,  raboequent  to  bis  Election  a» 
Vice-président  of  tbe  United  States  ;  indnding  hisleading  Speeob 
on  the  late  War,  delivered  in  1811.    8ro,Muslin,  81  IH. 

Life  of  Cliarlemagne. 

With  an  Introdnctory  View  of  the  History  of  France.  By  G.  P. 
R.  James,  Esq.     ISmo,  Musiin,  46  cents. 

Life  of  Henry  IV., 

King  of  France  and  Nararre.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  3  vols 
12mo,  Musiin,  82  60. 

History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.    Engravings.     ISmo,  Musiin,  46  cent»' 

Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans, 

Or,  Protestant  Non-conformists  ;  from  the  Refonnation  in  161) 
to  the  Révolution  in  1688  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  tbeîr  Prin- 
ciples,  Sufferings,  and  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  their  root» 
considérable  Divines.  With  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Choulbs,  D.D. 
With  Portraiu.    3  vols.  8to,  Musiin,  83  60  ;  Sheep,  84  00. 

Neander's  Life  of  Christ  ; 

In  its  Historical  Connections  and  its  Historical  Development. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professera 
M*Clintock  and  Blumenthal,  of  Dickinson  Collège.  8vo,  Mua- 
lin,  82  00  ;  Sheep  extra,  82  26. 

Lires  of  Celebrated  British  Statesmen. 

The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  ;  with  a  Treaw 
ise  on  the  popular  Progress  in  English  History.  By  John  Foaa- 
TBB.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Choulb«  Portraiu.  8vo,  Mim» 
lin,  8176;  Sheep,  82  00. 
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